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The Hon'ble the PEESIDENT: — The second question before 
the House is this: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Govem>or in Council^ that 
while it is not the intention of the Council to prejudice 
the transfer of Sylhet hy any consideration as to the 
status of the rest of the province, Assam should, not hy 
reason of the transfer he deprived of any of the political 
privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors' provinces or which may hereafter he 
extended to other Governors' provinces.' " 

The motion was carried nem con. 

The Hon’ble the PEESIDENT:— “ As the House has carried 
these two resolutions the rest of the resolutions drop out/* \ 

The Hon’ble the PEESIDENT : —This is the order of His 
Excellency the Governor : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred on him by Section 72B of 
the Government of India Act, His Excellency the^ Governor is 
pleased to declare that at the conclusion of the meeting of the 7th 
January 1926 the Assam Legislative Council do stand prorogued, 

B. N. EATJ, 

Secretary to the Legislative Council, Assam. 

Shili^oko : 

The 9th January 1926. 
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CHAPTER I,— STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

Thb Bombay Pbbsxdknoy 

L The Bombay Presidency is divided into four Revenue Divisions a 
p FEAffTOM. districts and includes 377 Indian States of whiAh 
161 are in political relations with the Govemmen 
of Bombay. The Presidency contains tracts of country varying greatly 
in climate and physical aspects. Of these, the most important are 
Sind, Gujarat, the Deccan, Eamatak and the Eonkan. Sind, or the 
Lower Valley of the Indus, is the most northerly section of the 
Presidency. It includes the seven ^tricts of Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Thar and Parkar, Nawabshah, Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind 
Frontier ; and also the State of Ehairpur. It differs widely in physical 
features and climate, in language, dress and customs of its inhabitants 
from the rest of the Presidency, from which it is separated by the 
desert and the sea. The province is dependent for its cultivation on 
the annual inundation of the Indus with its subsidiary system of 
canals. In striking contrast to the Sind desert, the plains of Gujarat 
stand first in the Presidency for richness of soil and density of popula- 
tion. Gujarat contains the districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach, 
Surat and the Panch Mahals with numerous States including the State 
of Baroda which, howev^, is not in political relations with Bombay. 
The remainder of the Presidency is divided into high and low level 
tracts by the rugged line of the Western Ghats or Sahyadris which run 
parallel to the coast line for many hundred miles. Behind them lie 
the scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, extending up to Berar 
and Hyderabad. The Deccan contains ^e districts of Nasik, Ahmed- 
nagar, Poona, Sholapur, Batara, East ^andesh and West Khandesh. 
South of the Deccan the three districts of Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dharwar with the States of Kolhapur and others comprised in the 
Southern Maratha Country form the tract known as the Kamatak. 
The Konkan comprises the districts of Thana, Kolaba, Batnagiri, 
North Kanara, the Bombay Suburban District, the City and Island 
of Bombay and the States of Savantwadi, Janjira and Jawhar. The 
Presidency has a long range of mountains which has a direction from 
North to South and is watered by several important rivers in Sind, 
Gujarat, Deccan, and the Kamatak. The coast line of the Presidency 
is deeply indented by the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay and broken 
by many bays and creeks ; but the only harbours that are sufiBciently 
land-looked to protect shipping during ^e prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon are those of Karachi, Bombay, Karwar, Vijayadurg and 
Marmagoa. 

2. The area of the Presidency including Sind but excluding the 
States is 123,541 square miles and it h^ a 
i^urDrapcLA of 19,348^19 or 156 per square mile, 

‘ to the Coisus of 1921. Its population 

ezduuTe of Aden, is 19^291«719. The foQotniig table shows we area, 

110 X 



2 Chajtbb I— Statistical Aocotnar 

population and density per square mile of the several divisions of the 
Presidency 


Diyisicm 

Area in square 
miles 

Population 

Density per 
square mile 

Bombay City 

Bombay Suburban Dlyirion 

24 

142 

1,175,914 

152,840 

48,996 

1,070 

Korthem Diviaion 

13,679 

3,718,766 

274 

Oontral Division 

38,262 

6,059,114 

158 

Bonthem Division 

25,028 

4,905,709 

196 

Bind 

46,506 

3,279,377 

71 

Total, British Districts 

123,541 

19,291,719 

166 


The States in the Bombay Presidency cover an additional area of 
63,453 square miles (exclusive of Baroda) and have a poptilation of 
7,409,429. Of these the States which are in political relations 
with the Government of Bombay cover an area of 28,039 square 
miles and have a population of 3,879,095. 

3. The male population of the Presidency of 20 years of age and 
over was, acsording to the Census of 1921, 
irsBACY. 6,622,000 ; the male literate population of 20 years 
of age and over was 1,028,000. The figures of literacy among males of 
6 and over are 157 per thousand and among females of 6 and 
over, 27 per thousand. The figures of literacy after 20 and over 
are 184 and 24 respectively. .The figures of literacy in English for all 
ages and for all districts, according to the Census of 1921, were 233 per 
ten thousand for males and 43 per ten thousand for females. The figures 
of literacy for the principal communities were : — 


Hindus and Animists 

Pto thousand 

1 

. . 138 19 

Jains 

.. 543 

123 

Mussalmans . . 

88 

12 

Parsees 

.. 787 

674 

Indian Christians 

306 

169 

fes of literacy in English were as follows : — 

Per thousand 
Male Female 

Hindus and Animists ..19 1 

Jains 

64 

3 

Mussalmans . . 

8 

1 

Parsees 

.. 639 

247 

Indian Christians 

.. 164 

78 


4. According to the 1921 Census there were 103 places classified as 

Btnui. 7 towiiB ifhich were classed u 

PepvxATxoir. mties — ^Bombay, Karachi, Ahmedabad, Poona* 

™ A. a* HubK) in Britbli territory sad 

186 m rile Bta^ Mtd igeaoies of Triiioli 36 are in StatM in 
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relatioziB with the Qovermnent of Bombay. The number of towns 


villages of various sues is as follows : — 


Under 500 

. . 16,788 

600to 6,000 

9,730 

6,000 to. 60,000 

204 

60,000 jsnd over 

9 


Out of its total population of 19,348,219 the Presidency has an urban 
population of 4,^0,248, or 22 * 9 per cent, as against an urban population 
of 12 • 4 per cent, in Madras, 11*3 per cent, in the Punjab, 10*6 per cent, 
in the United Provinces, 6 * 7 per cent, in Bengal and 10 * 2 per cent, in the 
whole of India. The Presidency has thus the largest urban population 
in the whole of India. Hindus number 15,149,883 or 76*8 per cent, 
and the Mussalmans 3,775,098 or 19*6 per cent, of the population. 
Excluding the Hindus, the more important communities are Mussalmans, 
Christians and Parsees. The proportion of the Mussalman population 
varies considerably in difierent parts of the Presidency. Thus, while 
in the Earnatak and Gujarat the number of Mussalmans is 11 per cent., 
it is only 6 per cent, in the Deccan and Konkan Divisions. In Sind, 
the proportion of Mussalmans for the whole province comes to 73*0 per 
cent, and ranges between 54*0 per cent, in Thar and Parkar and 90*0 per 
cent, in the Upper Sind Frontier District. The total Christian population 
according to the Census of 1921 was 262,620. The Hindus are divided 
into numerous castes of which the Brahmiiis number 695,100, the 
Marathas, Kunbis and Kolis about 6,852,697 and the Lingayats a little 
ov^er a million. The depressed classes, which include mostly the Dheds, 
Mangs, Mahars and Holiyas, number, according to the Census of 1921, 
1,478,390 approximately. 

5. The main languages of the Presidency are four : Marathi, Gujarati, 
LAiTQUAoas. Kanarese and Sindhi. The Marathi-speaking 

population is 37 per cent, of the total ; Gujarati 
claims 28 per cent., Kanarese 11 per cent., while 10 per cent, of the 
population have Sindhi as their mother-tongue. Gujarati and Hindi 
are the principal languages in the five districts of Gujarat. Thana, the 
Central Division and the districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri in the 
Konkan are the home of Marathi. The Southern Divi^n is divided 
between Kanarese and Maii^thi, the former being slightly ahead of the 
latter numerically. Marathi is most common on the coast. Kanarese 
extends as far north as the southern part of the Sholapur district, and 
is i^ken by an appreciablid number in the south of Satara. 

6. According to the 1921 Census, 64 per cent, of the population 

is su]^ited by Pasture and Agriculture, and 
^ Textile Industries. The numl^ of 

persons employed in the Textile Industry in IMl was 
341,869 ; theuxuhherln all indmiMes was 382,266 Apfuufximately* 

The totAl ooii^vated area of the Presidenoy is 42*966,009 aeates and 
its land reven^ in 1926-27 was Bs. 4,6T*0O»O0O. AppDDxmatdiy 1S,090 
UQhiiam P^teddency are under fereete. The induatiU mm 

' ne a 
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of the FtesidfliM^ are confined to a fe«r places sooh asBombay, Ahn^abad, 
%olapur, Hubli and Kaiadii. Here there are ordinary mdustries on 
an extensive scale. In addition, there are smaller factories and works 
in various other parts of the Presidency. The number of fiujtories, 
according to the Census of 1921, was 2,439, of which 818 were in connection 
with the Textile Trade. In Bombay the main industry is that of the 
Cotton Mills where over 1| lakhs of operatives are employed in about 
88 mills. In addition, there are large ei^eoring worb, a number of 
printing works, flour mills, etc. Ahmedabad and Sbolapur are also 
extensive textile centres employing about 60,000 and 20,000 operatives 
re^ectively. The Presidency has a length of over 6,000 miles of railway 
open for traffic. There has been a very noticeable increase in the number 
of co-operative societies, as is evidenced by the fact thaj^ whereas in the 
year 1921-22 the working capital of co-operative societi^ was 436 laVha 
and the number of co-operative societies was 3,411, tb total working 
capital in 1926-27 wasRa 10,26,60.860 and the number of societies 6,091. 



CHAPTER IL-THE PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
(HEAD-QUARTERS) , 

(A) The Phovinoial Executive 

7. At the head of the provincial Executive is the Governor appointed 
by His Majesty by Warrantunder theBoyalSignManual. The Executive 
Government has been divided into two ^Ives. The subjects of adminis- 
tration have been classified into Transferred and Beserved, and the 
Presid^cy is governed, in relation to reserved subjects by the Governor 
in Council, and in relation to transferred subjects by the Governor acting 
with Ministers appointed under the Act. The reserved subjects are 
administered by the Governor in Council. The Members of the 
Governor’s Executive Council are four in number appomted by His 
Majesty by Warrant under the Boyal Sign Manual. Two of them 
belong to the Indian Civil Service and two are non-ofiicial Indians. One 
of them must be a person who, at the time of his appointment, has been 
for at least 12 yearn in the service of the Crown in India. They ordinarily 
hold office for five years and their salaries are not at the discretion of the 
Legislative Council. The Ministers are appointed by the Governor under 
section 62 of the Government of India Act to administer transferred sub- 
jects. The salary of a Minister is the same as is payable to a Member of 
the Executive Council unless a smaller salary is proved by a vote of the 
Legislative Council. In this Presidency the salary of a Minister has been 
fixed by the Legislative Council at Bis. 4,000 since the commencement 
of the financial year 1923-24. No Minister can hold office for a longer 
period than six months unless he is or becomes an elected member of the 
local Legislature. The control of the Legislative Council over Ministers 
is secur^ through their salaries being subject to its vote and through its 
power to refuse supplies asked for by them. The provincial Executive 
has thus been split up into two parts— the Executive on the reserved 
half of Government being responsible to the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and the Parliament, and that on the transferred side 
being responsible to the local Legislative Council. There are at present 
three Ministers in this Presidency administering transferred subjects. 
One is in charge of Education, one in charge of Forests and Excise and the 
third in charge of Local 8^-govemment. The Governor apportions 
work between the Members of his Council and Ministers and efiects the 
necessary co-ordination between the two parts of his Government. He 
allots portfolios of reserved subjects among the Members of the 
Executive Council and of tranderr^ subjects among the Ministers, and 
busme$s in the Govmoi’s Executive Council and with his Ministos is 
transacted in accordance with rul^ made by the Governor under section 
49(2) of the Gfovemment of India Act. tl^ere has been no ^stern fA 
joint res^nstbiiiiy among the Ministers in this Presidency up to now. 
The distribution of business between the four Members of Governor’s 
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(The Provincial Executive) 

Executive Council and the three Ministers is at present arranged as 
follows : — 

Members of Council 

I. — ^The Honourable Sir Chunilal Vijbhukhandas Mehta, K.C.S.I., M.A., 
LLJ5..J.P. 

Finance 

All matters allocated to the Finauce Department under Part 3 of 
Devolution Pules ; 

Commerce including Insurance ; 

Income Tax ; 

Coinage ; 

Mints; 

Currency ; 

Financial Pesource ; 

Qeneial audit excluding audit of local bodies ; 

Banks ; 

Provincial budget preparation ; estimates and grants ; 

Public and other securities ; 

Taxation, etc. 

n. — ^The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, Kt., B.A.^ 
liL.B., J.P. 

Shipping and Navigation ; 

Ports declared to be major ports (Bombay, Karachi and Aden) ; 
Port Quarantine ; Marine hospitals ; 

Light-houses, beacons (excluding those in charge of the Salt 
Department) ; 

Control of Petroleum and Explosives ; 

Inventions and Designs ; 

Copyright; 

Emigration ; 

Central agenoieB for research (excluding Agricultural research) ; 
Arohssology ; 

Census; 

Water storage and water power (non-irrigational) including hydro- 
eleotzic surveys ; 

Irrigation canals. Irrigation budgets, etc. ; 

Public Works Department budgets ; 

Industrial matters ; factories, boilers, Qas and Smoke Nuisances^ 
Welfare of Labour and Housing (except development of industries); 
Stores and Stationery ; 

Ptovincial Government Presses, supply of books and publications: 
Treasure Trove; 

All maters pert aining to the Bombay Development Department ; 
mustrialDisputes ; relations of capital and labour ; Labour Office; 
Indian Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, etc. 
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Chaft]b:b H — The Provincial Administration 
(The Provincial Executive) 

Revenue 

III. — The Honourable Mr. J. L. Rieu, C.S.I., I.C.S., J.P. 

Naval and Military Works ; 

Cantonments (excepting those in Indian States) and apj>ointment 

of Judicial QfQcers in cantonments ; 

Railways and extra-municipal tramways not classified as provincial ; 
Air-craft and matters connected therewith ; 

Inland waterways ; 

Light-houses, beacons, etc., in charge of the Salt Department ; 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones; 

Customs, Cotton Excise Duties, Salt, etc. ; 

Savings Banks (postal); 

Trading companies and other Associations ; 

Opium, control of cultivation, manufacture, sale for export ; 
Geological Survey ; 

Mineral Development Control ; 

Botanical Survey; 

Survey of India ; 

Territorial changes other than intra-provincial ; 

Tobacco ; 

Land Revenue Administration ; 

Famine Relief; 

Ladd Acquisition ; 

Stores ; 

Industrial matters. Electricity (control, construction and mainte- 
nance) ; 

Ports not declared to be major ports ; 

Cattle pounds; 

Denaarcation of boundaries between British territory and Indian 
States ; etc. 

IV. — The Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, O.S.I., O.B.E., M.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., J.P. 

Law and Order 

Preservation of Law and Order ; 

Police ; 

Gambling Act and Race-Courses Act ; 

Poisons ; 

Motor Vehicles ; 

Public Conveyances ; 

Dramatic Performances and Cinematograph ; 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 

Pound and Cattle Trespass ; 

Civil Law including laws regarding status, property, civil rights 
and liabilities, and civil procedure ; 

Criminal Law including criminal procedure ; 

Administration of Justice including constitution; powers, main« 
tenancr working and organisation of all courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction (including courts in cantonment areas) ; 
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Chapter II — ^Thb Pbovincial Adminisihation 

(The Provincial Executive) 

Provision of courts and judicial buildings ; 

Appointment of Justices of the Peace ; 

Appointment of Agents of Ruling Chiefs ; 

Administrator Ceneral and Official Trustee; 

Coroners ; 

Bills and Acts other than those dealt with in other departments; 
Provincial Law Reports ; 

Prisons and Prisoners (excluding State prisoners) ; 

Workhouses and Salvation Army Houses (Reformatories)^ Prisoners* 
Aid Societies and Aden Prison Press ; 

Deportation of ea;-military convicts ; 

Criminal Lunatics; 

Criminal tribes ; 

Vagrants ; 

Defence of India, naval, military, air and marine ; bearing on 
internal security ; 

All ofEences against the State including the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 ; 

Law relating to newspapers, books and publications ; 

Press and Publicity, including Press and Registration of Books Act ; 
Director of Information, Oriental Translator to Grovemment; 

Sindhi Translator to Government ; 

Political Intelligence; 

Control of Arms and Ammunition ; 

Censorship — Postal , 

Telegraphic, 

Press ; 

European and Anglo-Indian Education ; 

Reformatories ; 

Appeals in civil and criminal cases from P(ffitical Agencies ; 
Legislation including drafting of Bills ; 

Appointment, remuneration, etc., of Public Prosecutors ; 

Appeals against acquittals and applications to enhance sentences ; 
Elections for Indian and Bombay Legislatures, etc. 

Mwisters 

I. — The Honourable Mr. Govind Balwant Pra/dhan, B.A., LL.B., J.P, 
(Minister of Local Self-government). 

Local Self-government (excluding loans to local bodies in Bombay 

City); 

Construction and maintenance of civjil buildings (non-residential 
and residential) ; 

Electric Works ; 

Non-Municipal Water-works ; 

Roads, Bridges, Causeways, Ferries, etc. ; 

Tramways within municipal areas ; 

Light and Feeder railways and extra*municipal tramways, in so 
fetr as provision for their construction, etc,, is made by provincial 
l^slation. 
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Preparation and execution of sanitaiy projects such as water supply, 
drainage, boring, etc., when requir^ to be done by Government 
agencies or municipalities ; 

Civil Veterinary Department; 

Weights and Measures ; 

Public Works Department budgets (41, Civil Works — Provincial) 
and accounts of the Consulting Surveyor’s Department ; 

Town Plaiming and Devebpment in municipal areas, etc. 

II. — ^The Honourable Dewan Bahadur Harilal Desaibhai Desai, B.A., 
LL.B., J.P. (Minister of Education). 

Medical Administration ; 

Public Health, Sanitation and Vital Statistics ; 

Education, including technical education, and excluding agricultural 
education, Chiefs’ Colleges, European, Anglo-Indian Education 
and Reformatories. 

Educational Endowments; 

Religious Endowments ; 

Charitable Endowments Act and Rules ; 

Develox^ment of Industries, Industrial Research ; 

Stores and Stationery ; 

Libraries and Museums; 

Adulteration of food* stuffs and other articles, etc. 

III. — The Honourable Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Forests and Excise). 

Agriculture ; 

Fisheries ; 

Co-operative Societies ; 

Forests ; 

Excise, except opium cultivation, manufacture and sale for export ; 
Registration of deeds and documents, etc. 

(B) The Legislature 

8. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay is constituted 
as x>rovided in Section 72- A of the Government of India Act and consists 
of (1) four members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; (2) 86 elected 
members ; and (3) 24 members nominated by the Governor. Of the 
members so nominated, not more than 16 may be officials and 8 must be 
persons nominated to represent the following classes, namely : — 


Tlie Anglo-Indian Community . . . , 1 

The Indian Christian Community . . 1 

The Labouring Classes . . . . 3 

The Depressed Classes . . 2 

and 

The Cotton Trade . . . . 1 


Section 72- A (2) of the Government of India Act lays down that of 
the members of the Council not more than 20 per cent, shall be official 
members and at least 70 per cent, shall be elecW members, but the foil 
number of official members admissible under the Act has seldom been 
nominated in this Presidency, Under the Act. the Governor has also 
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the power to nominate not more than two persons as experts for the 
purposes of any Bill. The franchise for the Legislative Council has 
been considerably widened under the Kefprms, the system of direct 
representation being introduced. The constituencies of the Bombay 
Legislative Council are divided into General and Special. A “ G^eial 
Constituency ” means a non-Muham madan, Muhammadan or European 
Constituency; and a “Special Constituency*" means a Landholders’, 
University or Commerce -and Industry Constituency. The quaMca- 
tions of an elector for a general constituency are those based on com- 
munity, residence and occupation of a building or assessment to income- 
tax or military service or the holding of land as specified in Schedule II 
to the Bombay Electoral Rules. The standards of qualifications vary 
in urban and rural constituencies. The qualifications of axi elector for 
a special constituency are those specified in the case of that constituency 
in Schedule II to the Bombay Electoral Rules. The present constitution 


of the Bombay Legislative Council is as under : — 

Ex-ojfficie 

Members of the Executive Council 4 

Elected 

N on-Muhammadan Constituencies , U rban 1 1 

Non-Muhanmuidan Constituencies, Rural . . 35 

Muhanmiadan Constituencies, Urban . . 5 

Muhammadan Constituencies, Rural 22 

Europeans . . . . . . 2 

Landholders . , . . . . 3 

University , . . . . . . . 1 

Commerce and Industry . . 7 


Total elected . . 86 

Nominated 

Non-officials . . . . . . , . 9 

Officials . . , . , , 15 

Grand Total . . "ui 


The proportion of the population who are voters and the proportion 
of the voters who actually voted at each of the general elections of 1920, 
1923 and 1926 are shown below : — 


Year 

Population 
over 20 at 
Census of 1921 

Number 
, of Voters 

! 

1 

Percent - 
ages o! 
column 3 
to 

coin mu 2 

Number 
who polled 

Percentage of | 
column 6 to j 
number of 

voters 1 Number 

in constitu- • of seats 
envies whore 
the electioi. 

Was contested 

1920 . . 
1923 .. 
1926 . . 

10,467.150 

548,413 
630,478 
778,321 1 

5*24 1 
6 02 1 
1 7'43 1 

1 

88,824 

242.000 

1 303.799 

18*88 86 

39*j se 

40*55 j 86 
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The President and Deputy President of the Legislative Council are 
elected by the Council subject to approval by the Grovemor. [ Section 
72-C (1) and (2). ] Their salaries are fixed by Acts of the Local Legisla- 
ture. The President receives a salary of Rs. 3|000 per mensem and is 
not at liberty to hold any other office or to do any other business. The 
Deputy President receives a salary calculated at the rate of Bs. 600 per 
mensem in respect of any period during which he is engaged on work 
connected with the business of the Legislative Council. These offices 
are at present held by the Honourable ]^. Ah Mahomed Khan Dehlavi^ 
Bar.-at-Law (President), and Bao Bahadur S. T. Eambh, BA.., LL.B. 
(Deputy President), • 

(C) The High Court 

9. Under the Government of India Act, the High Court of Bombay 
consists of a Chief Justice and as many Judges not exceeding twenty, 
as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint At present there are a Chief 
Justice, seven permanent Puisne Judges and two temporary additional 
Judges. The eighth Judge was made permanent in July 1923 and the 
additional 9th and 10th Judges have been in existence, save for brief 
intervals, since June 1923 and November 1924 respectively, and under 
existing orders will continue up to the commencement of the High 
Court’s summer vacation of 1929, 

Under section 101 (4) of the Government of India Act, 1916, one-third 
of the permanent Judges (inclusive of the Cliief Justice) of the Hi^ 
Court must be Barristers and Advocates as defined in section 101 (3-ay 
and one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Service. 

The High Court exercises an original jurisdiction (civil and criminal), 
and an appellate jurisdiction (civil and criminal). Under its original 
civil juri^iction, all suits arising within the limits of the city of Bombay 
are tried by Judges sitting on the Original Side, except that money suite 
up to a value of Bs. 2,000 are tried in the Small Cause Court. On the 
criminal side, cases committed by Presidency Magistrates within the 
city of Bombay are tried at the High Court Sessions. The Appellate 
Side is concerned with the hearing of Original Side appeals, mofussil 
civil appeals and mofussil criminal appeals. 

Administrative matters involving important questions of policy are 
considered by all the Judges. As regards other matters, however, the 
work on the Original Side, i.e., work pertaining to the High Court itself^ 
is dealt with by the Chief Justice and that on the AppeUate Side by one 
of the Judges belonging to the Indian Civil Service who is called the 
Administrative Judge. 

Candidate Subordinate Judges are appointed by Government on the 
recommendation of a Selection Committee appointed by the C*bief 
Justice, and the latter is also consulted in regard to the filling of all 
judicial appointenente and the postings and transfers of judicial officers. 

The Sind Chief Court 

10. It has recently been decided that a Chief Court should be establiBh^ 
ed for Sind and the Sind Courts Act, 1926 (Bombay Act VII of 1926), was 
passed to give effect to ^is decision. Section 4 of that Act provides that 
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the Chief Court shall oonsbt of a Chief Judge aud three or ii^re J'udges 
who shall be appointed by the Gk)vemor General in Oounoil and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. The Chief Judge and Judges must each 
be either (a) a Barrister of not less than 6 years’ standing ; or (h) a 
member of the Indian Civil Service of not less than 10 years* standing 
and having for at least three years served as or exercised powws of a 
District Judge ; or (c) a person having held a judicial office not inferior 
to that of a Subordinate Judge or a Judge of the Small Cause Coiurt 
for a period of not less than 6 years ; or (d) a person who has been an 
Advocate or pleader of any court which is a High Court within the mean- 
ing of clause 22 of section 3 of the Bombay General Cladses Act, 1904, 
for an aggregate period of not less than 10 years ; provided that the 
Chief Judge and Judges counted together must include not leae than two 
such Barristers, Advocates or pleaders and not less than two members of 
the Indian Civil Service. Section 8 of the Act provides that the Chief 
Court shall be the highest Civil Court of appeal and revision a^ the 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision for Sind and the principal 
Civil Court of original jurisdiction for the Civil District of Karachi and 
shall be the court of sessions and shall exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of a Sessions Judge in the sessions division of Karachi. Under 
section 9 it is also to be the Court of Appeal from all decrees and orders 
passed by subordinate courts in the Civil District of Karachi from wMch 
an appeal lies under any law for the time being in force. Und^ section 
17 the general superintendence, direction and control over all court 
subject to its appellate jurisdiction is vested in the Chief Court which 
also has power, with the sanction of the Governor in Council, to 
admit proper persons to be advocates, pleaders and attorneys in any 
court in Sind and to remove or suspend from practice for mis- 
behaviour any persons so admitted. Owing to hnancial stringency it 
has not, however, yet been possible to bring this Act into operation. 
At present the administration of justice and the appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction of the Province of Sind is entrusted to the Court 
of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind. It is the highest Court of App^l 
in Civil and Criminal matters in that Province and is also the District 
Court and the Court of Session of Karachi. The Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court consists at present of one Judicial Commissioner and three 
Additional Judicial Commissioners. Under the Sind Courts Act, one 
of the additional Judicial Commissioners is required to be a Barreto 
of not less than 5 years* standing. The appointments of the Judicial 
Commissioner /ft Sind and the Additional Judicial Commissioners axe 
made by the Governor of Bombay in Council. The Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court has general control over all the Courts in Sind whi^ are 
subject to its appellate jurisdiction and has power, with the sanction of 
the Local Government, to make rules for the supervision of the working 
of sqch Courts and for their inspection. It is also competent to m^e 
rules, with the sanction of the Local Government, for toe qualification 
and admission of pleaders in any Court in toe Province of l^d, ai^ to 
remove or to suspend from practice any pleader fijr misbehaviour. 
The High Court of Bombay has no jurisdiction over the province of Sind, 
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but this does not afiect the Administrator GeneraFs Act (III of 1913) 
or invalidate the grant of Probate or Letters of Administration made 
by the High Court. Criminal jurisdiction over European British 
subjects residing in Sind was taken from the Bombay High Court and 
vested in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, as amended in 1923. 

(O) The Secbbtabiat 

11. The Secretariat is organised into seven departments, each under a 
Secretary to Qovernment, besides the Development Department which 
has been temporarily created for the development of the City of Bombay 
and the Suburba^t Areas. The distribution of business among these 
departments is as follows : — 

PolMoal Department. 

Belations with States in India ; 

Indian States Successions, tributes, forces, coinage, extradition, 
convicts, process serving, treasure trove, securities, famine ; 

In Indian States : railways, telegraphs, telephones, mining concessions ; 
Administration in States under management; 

Public Works in Agency areas ; 

Budgets of Agency areas ; local funds and certain states ; 

Political officers and their establishments ; 

Boundary disputes involving Indian States ; 

Excise agreements ; 

Political prisoners ; 

Guaranteed loans and securities of Indian’ States ; 

Supply of arms to Indian States police, control of arms on railways 
in Indian States ; 

Appeals in political cases; 

Appeals in civil and criminal cases from political agencies : 
Political pensions ; 

Deccan and Gujerat Sardars ; 

Ceremonial ; 

Chamber of Princes ; 

Saranjams ; 

Toshakhana ; 

Consular officers ; 

Naturalisation ; 

Passports ; 

Extradition of foreigners ; 

Admission of foreigners into and deportation of foreigners from 
British India ; Foreign Missionaries in India ; 

Licenses for export of arms and ammunition to foreign places within 
and without India ; 

Slave Trade ; 

Gk>ods imported for the Amir of Afghanistan ; 

Chiefs’ Colleges; 

Claims to property in Bussia ; 

Inter-provincial migration. 
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Finance Department 

All matters covered by Parts VII- A and VIII (Civil Services in India) 
of the Glovemment of India Act ; 

All matters allocated to the Finance Department under Part III of 
the Devolution Rules ; 

Income Tax ; 

Coinage ; 

Mints ; 

Currency ; 

Loans to local bodies in Bombay City ; 

Financial resource ; 

Takavi; ; 

General audit excluding audit of local bodies ; 

Banks ; ' 

General account questions and treasury procedure ; 

Appropriation reports ; 

Provincial budget preparation ; 

Public and other securities ; 

Taxation ; 

Civil Service Regulations, Fundamental Rules and Subsidiary Rules ; 
Provident and Family Pension Funds ; 

General revisions of establishments ; 

Secretariat establishments ; 

Expenditure in connection with Government Houses ; 

Associations of Government servants ; 

Statistics ; 

Commerce including insurance ; etc. 

Revenue Department 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones ; 

Customs and Salt; 

Savings Bank (Postal) ; 

Trading companies and other associations; 

Opium, control of cultivation, manufacture, sale for export ; 
Geological Survey ; 

Mineral development control ; 

Botanical Survey ; 

Survey of India ; 

Territorial changes ; 

Land Revenue Administration ; 

Famine Relief ; 

Agriculture ; 

Civil Veterinary Department ; 

Fisheries ; 

Co-operative Societies ; 

Forests ; 

Land Acquisition ; 

Excise ; 
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(The Secretariat) 

Stamps ; 

Registration of Deeds and Documents; 

Religious endowments ; 

Mineral resourcito ; 

Ports not declared to be major ports ; 

Pounds, prevention of cattle trespass ; 

Tobacco ; 

Merchandise Marks Act ; 

Transport of Troops ; 

Hill Stations ; 

Cantonments ; 

Demarcations of boundaries between British territory and Indian 
States ; etc. 

Home Department 
Preservation of Law and Order ; 

Police, City, District, Railway and Village, but excluding Police of 
the Kathiawar Agency, King’s Police Medal ; 

Gambling Act and Race-Courses Act ; 

Poisons ; 

Motor Vehicles ; 

Public Conveyances ; 

Reformatories ; 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 

Pound and Cattle Trespass ; 

Civil Law including laws regarding status, property, civil rights and 
liabilities and civil procedure ; administration of justice including 
constitution, powers, maintenance, working and organisation of all 
courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction including courts in canton- 
ment areas ; 

Provision of courts and judicial buildings ; 

Appointment of Justices of the Peace ; 

Appointment of Agents of Ruling Chiefs; 

Administrator General and Official Trustee ; 

Coroners ; 

Bills and Acts not pertaining to other departments ; 

Provincial Law Reports : 

Prisons and prisoners excluding State prisoners; 

Work-houses, Salvation Army Houses (Reformatories), Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies and Aden Prison Press ; 

Deportation of ea;-military convicts ; 

Criminal lunatics ; 

Criminal Tribes ; 

Vagrants ; 

Ecclesiastical Administration (including European cemeteries) ; 
Defence of India : Naval, Military, Air and Marine : bearing on 
internal security : 

Reports of unusual ocourrences, riots, etc. 

All oUences against the State including the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Onminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 ; 
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Law relating to newspapers, books and publications ; 

Press and publicity including Press and Regislaration of Books Act ; 
Director of Information, Oriental Translator to Government, Sindhi 
Translator to Government ; 

Political Intelligence ; 

Control of Arms and Ammunition ; 
fPostal ; 

Censorship ; Telegraph ; 
impress ; 

European and Anglo-Indian Education ; 

Dramatic performances and Cinematograph, etc. 

Oeneral Department 
Shipping and Navigation ; 

Ports declared to be major ports (Bombay, Karachi, Aden) ; 

Port Quarantine, Marine Hospitals ; 

Light-houses, beacons (excluding those in. charge of the Salt 
Department) ; 

Control of Petroleum and Explosives ; 

Inventions and Designs ; 

Copyright ; 

Emigration ; 

Archaeology ; 

Zoological Survey ; 

Meteorology ; 

Census ; 

Haj Pilgrimage ; 

Local Self-government ; 

Water supply (boring, etc.) ; 

Town Planning and Development in municipal areas ; 

Medical Administration ; 

Public Health, Sanitation and Vital Statistics ; 

Begistration of Births, Deaths and Marriages ; 

Education (including technical education but excluding agricul- 
tural education, (fiefs’ Colleges, European and Anglo-Indian 
Education and Beformatories) ; 

Educational Endowments ; 

Charitable Endowments Act and Buies ; 

Bescue Work ; 

Industrial matters, factories, boilers ; gas and smoke-nuisauoes ; 
Welfare of labour and housing (excepting development of industries) ; 
Weights and measures ; 

Adulteration of foodstufis, etc. ; 

Stores and stationery : 

Provincial Government Presses ; 

Supply of books and publications ; 

Libraries and museums ; 

Observatories, earthquakes, floods, eclipses, and fire; 

Provincial gazetteers, memoirs and statistics ; 
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Preservation of ancient mannacripts ; 

Treasure trove ; 

Consulting Surveyor's Department ; 

Appointment and leave of Crovemors, Members of Council and 
Ministers ; 

Industrial disputes, relations of capital and labour ; Labour Office ; 

Indian Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act ; 

Education in Aden ; 

Village water supply and boring ; etc. 

Legal Department 

Elections for Indian and Bombay Legislatures ; 

Drafting and other technical matters rdaling to legislation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council ; 

Matters connected with the Bombay Legislative Council and the 
Indian Legislature ; 

Appeals against acquittals and applications to enhance sentences ; 

Appointments, remuneration, etc., of Public Prosecutors ; 

Conduct of Civil litigation to which Government is a party, and 
appointment, remuneration of Presidency Law Officers, Govern- 
ment Pleaders and Special Counsel ; 

Revision of compilations and reprinting of Acts ; 

Rules of Business under section 49 of the Government of India Act. 

Prtblio Works Department 

Naval and Military Works ; 

Railways and extra-municipal tramways not classified as provincial ; 

Air-craft and matters connected therewith ; 

Inland waterways ; 

Construction and maintenance of Civil buildings (non-residential 
and residential) ; 

Electric works ; 

Non-municipal water works ; 

Roads, bridges, causeways, ferries, etc. ; 

Tramways within municipal areas ; 

Light and Feeder RailwayB and extra-municipal tramways (in so 
far as provision for their construction, etc., is made by provincial 
legislation) ; 

Preparation and execution of sanitary projects such as water- 
supply, drainage, borings, etc., when required to be done by 
Government agency for municipalities ; 

Water storage and water power (non-iriigational) including 
hydro-electric surveys ; 

Irrigation canals, Irrigation budgets, etc. ; 

Industrial matters, dectricity (control, construction and main- 
tenance) ; 

The Secretari^ are Secretaries to Government as a whole and not 
Secretaries to any particular Member of Council or Minister. The 
procedure for the submission of cases by Secretaries is regulated by tbe 
Rules of Business made under section 49 of the (lovsernment of India Act. 

xo B 26e--2 



CHAPTER IIL-GROWTH OE EDUCATION 

Obneral Statistics 


12. The Bombay Presidency stands third among the presidencies in 

point of literacy, Bengal and Madras being ahead 
Literacy. Bombay so far as literacy among the male 

population is concerned. Bombay has 157 literate males per thousand 
of the male popuEition of five years of age and over, as against 181 in 
Bengal and 173 in Madras. Literacy among women is, however, 
higher in^ Bombay than in any other presidency, there being 27 literate 
females per thousand of the female population of five years of |age and 
over as compared with 21 in Bengal and 24 in Madras. Literacy within 
the presidency varies considerably in extent among the difierenl classes 
of the population and in the different parts of the prei^dency. 
According to areas, Bombay City stands first with 241 literate persons 
per thousand of the population. Gujarat comes next with 136 per thou- 
sand, the Konkan 62 per thousand, the Deccan 63 per thousand, the 
Karnatak 75 per thousand, and Sind comes lowest with 55 per thousand. 
The extent of literacy is, as one would naturally exjiect, very much higher 
in the urban areas than in the surrounding rural areas. Ahmedabad 
City had 242 literate persons per thousand of the population as against 
103in the rest of the Ahmedabad district ; Surat City had 324 as against 
275 in the rest of the district ; Sholapur City had 125 as against 40 in 
the rest of the district ; Karachi City 198 as against 30 in the rest of 
the district ; Hyderabad City 250 as against 43 in the rest of the district. 
The far greater extent of literacy in the urban areas of the presidency, 
coupled with the fact that the Bombay Presidency has a larger urban 
population (nearly 23 per cent.) than any other presidency, is a considera- 
tion of some importance form the point of view of the capacity of the 
people for local self-government. 

13. The figures of literacy among Hindus are apt to be somewhat 

misleading, as they give the proportion worked out 
*TH« ^Pmn tota Hindu population which includes very 

ciPAL Coxn^NtTiBsr n^iubers of backward and depressed classes. 

The differences in point of literacy between the 
various castes of Hindus are very striking, the extent of literacy being as 
high as 700 per thousand males among some classes of Brahmins, and as 
low as 23 per thousand among the Mahars. Some interesting figures will be 
found on pages 120-1 of Volume VIII, Part II of Census of India, 1921 : — 


Literacy per mille 

Marivthaft (Ratara, Ratnagiri) 

Mahftni (Central Diviaiun) 

Kadava and Leva Kunbi (Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach) 
Lingayats (Dharwar) 

Holiya (Karnatak) 

Mussalmans (Broach) (page 111) 

Muaealmans (Ahmednagar) (page 111) 

Mnaatvlmans (Larkana) (page 112) 


Male 

Female 

69 

2-5 

23 

1-2 

404 

62 

231 

15 

11 

1-5 

348 

20 

185 

20 

22 

3.2 


Oenerallj the coltivating classes in the Deccan, Konkan and Karnatak 
land the Mnssalmans of ffind are backward. Onjaiat is considerably in 
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advance of the rest of the Presidency, the total literacy for all 
religions in the Broach district is 161 as compared with 46 in Satara. 
Literacy, for purposes of the census, means abDity to read and write in 
any language. 

14. Educational institutions are divided, according to the curriculum 
Educational which they follow, into (1) Primary Schools, the 
Institutions. instruction in which is wholly in the vernacular, 

the course being one of eight years ; (2) Secondary Schools with a seven 
years’ course leading up to the School Leaving Examination for purpoees 
of matriculation or Government service ; (3) Colleges ; (4) Special 
institutions which include all those not covered by the first three, such 
as technical and industrial schools, training institutions for teachers, 
schools of art, etc. 

15. Before dealing in detail with the present position of the presidency 
Numbeb of Edu- regards primary, secondary, collegiate and special 

oAnoNAL iNSTiTu- education, it may be desirable to give some general 
statistics as regards education as a whole. In the 
year 1926-27 the total number of educational institutions in the 
presidency was 16,211 and the total number of pupils receiving instruction 
1,148,714 as compared with 16,214 institutions and 949,827 pupils in 
1920-21. During the last seven years, there has been an increase of 
6*6 per cent, in the number of institutions and of 20 per cent, in the 
number of pupils receiving instruction. 

16. At the end of the year 1926-27, out of a total of 26,731 towns and 

Extent and Per- the presidency, 10,244 had schools, the 

oBNTAQs OF Instbuo- aversge area served by each town or village with a 
school being 12*1 square miles. The percentage 
of male scholars under instruction in all kinds of institutions to the total 
male population was 9*1 in 1926-27 as against 7*1 in 1920-21. The 
percentage of girb under instruction to the total female population was 
2*43 in 1926-27 as against 2*0 in 1920-21. 

17. The number of pupils belonging to each of the communities 
Numbbb of Pufilb specified below receiving instruction in 1926-27 in 

MUNiTZBs. recognised institutions was as follows : — 


Name of oommuiiity 

Total 

population 

Numher of. 
pupils reoeiying 
instruction 

Hindufl 


15,149,883 

867,726 

Muhammadans 


8,775,098 

187,919 

Indian Oh ristianb 


220,875 

32,034 

Parseet 


82,096 

17,641 

Europeans cmd Analo-lndiaas . . 


41,045 

4,819 

i^ikhs 


M14 

926 

Bndhists 


1,778 

14 
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18. The total expenditure on public instruction in 1926-27 was *3,81 • 5- 
ExpBjrDiTiTBB. lakhs' It was met as follows : — 

Government funds . . . . ,.61*9 per cent. 

Local Bodies and Municipal funds . . 18*7 „ 

Fees .. .. .. ..17*4 „ 

Other sources .. .. ..12*0 „ 


DiSTEIBUnON 

Exfbnditubb. 


Of the expenditure of 3,81 *5 lakhs in 1926-27 primary schools alone 
absorbed over 1 , 98 * 6 lakhs exclusive of expenditure 
on inspection and construction^ and repairs of 
buildings. Appendix A shows the expenditure from 
provincial revenues for the years 1920-21 and 1925-26 and its distribution 
under various heads. For purposes cf comparison the year 1923-26 has 
been taken as the latest year as figures are not at present obtainable 
for subsequent years. 


19. During the five years from 1920-21 to 1925-26 the number of 
recognised institutions increased by 653 or 4 '8 per 
OoMPiAATnri Eio- cent. , while the number of pupils receiving instruction 

132,000 or nearly 16 per cent. A 
PxTPXLB. comparative statement showing the increase in the 

number of institutions and pupils in the varioua 
stages of instruction during the period is given in Appendix B. The 
total expenditure on education from all sources during these five years 
increased from Rs. 2,63,42,659 to Rs. 3,76,45,012 — an increase of 42 * 9 
per cent. During the same period the expenditure on education from 
Government funds alone increased from Rs. 1,49,10,070 to Rs. 1,94,78,805 
— ^an increase of 30*6 per cent. In 1920-21 the educational expenditure 
of Government was 11 per cent, of its total expenditure *, in 1925-26 
it was 11*9 per cent. 


20. The control of Government over public instruction of all lands is 

exercised through the Director of Public Instruction , 
cxcept that Government deal directly with the 
University in matters of higher education. The 
Director exercises control overall Government colleges. Arts and 
Professional (except Agricultural and Medical, which are controlled by 
their ^respective departments) and Government High Schools and 
technical schools. He advises Government on University matters and 
is also responsible for the general administration of primary 
schools, i.e., for the award of grants to Local Authorities, inspection, 
curricula, etc. 

21. The statistics quoted above give a general idea of the extent of 
As&amqbmbht of education and literacy among the population as 

thkMatbbial. a whole. In the following paragraphs an account 

is given of the educational work now being done and of the growth of 
rfucation in the presidency mainly during the period subsequent to the 
introduction of the Reforms, i.e,, from 1920-21 onwards. The growth of 
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^eduoation in the preddency has been dealt with nsdet four main heads — 
primary education, secondary education, collegiate education and special 
education. The question of female education and of the education of 
Muhammadans and the backward classes has been dealt with in separate 
chapters. European education, which is a reserved subject, adminis- 
tered not by the Minister for Education but by the Home Member, is 
dealt with, in a separate chapter. 


Pbimart Education 

22. In this presidency primary education ” is defined as education 
Dbrkitiok given wholly through the vernaculars in any of the 
prescribed vernacular standards. There are five 
recognised vernaculars for this presidency — Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese, 
Sindhi and Urdu. Government have recently decided to recognise Hindi 
as a vernacular for purposes of instruction in primary schools in the case 
of those pupils whose mother-tongue it is. 


23. The passing of the Primary Education Acts of 1918, 1 920 and 1923 
were perhaps the most important events in the history 
PouoY AS BBOASDs of primary education in this presidency during the 
Pbimaby Edxjoation. last 30 or 40 years. The Bombay Primary Education 
Act of 1923 was passed with the object of carrying out 
the recommendations of a committee appointed by Government to con- 
sider the question of compulsory education. It provides the machinery 
necessary for the working of a scheme of compulsory elementary education 
by a local authority and for improved arrangements for the provision of 
primary education. The Act provides for the appointment of a school 
board for each distict local board and for each municipality which desires 
and is considered fit to manage its own schools. As the educational 
stafi of some of the minor municipalities is small, the Act 
provides for the management of their primary schools by the 
district local boards of the districts in which the municipalities are 
situate. Such minor municipalities are entitled to rei)resentation on 
the school boards. The election is made by the Local Authority. The 
school boards also include members electiHl by the local authorities 
representatives of minorities, persons experienceil in education, women 
and Government nominees. It is open to a locpl authority to declare by 
resolution its intention to provide ccimpulsory 
elementary education in any part of the area sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. If the local authority is 
a district local board, this area includes the area within the jurisdiction 
of municipalities in the district which are not authorised to manage 
their own schools. A ptoposal by a local authority to provide compiil- 
sory education has to be subr ^tted to Government in the ^prm of a 
scheme. If the scheme is sanctioned, Government bears half of 
the additiQul eosi of the scheme if the local authority is a munieipaHty, 
Md two-thizda of audh additional cost if the local authority is a district 
ioeal boardv Hi the case of a local authcnrity which does not prepare such 
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a Bdieme if called upon to do so or fails to bring a scheme into operation 
or to keep it in operation, it is open to Government to have a scheme 
prepared or brought into operation or kept in operation. The scheme, 
when sanctioned, is worked by the school board. There was consider- 
able delay in bringing the Act into operation, mainly owing to the time 
taken in framing rules under the Act and the fact that elections under 
the new Local Boards Act (1923) were to take place in most of the districts 
in the latter part of 1924-26 and it was considered undesirable to 
transfer the management of primary education to bodies which would 
remain in office for a few months only. During the year 1926-26, 12 out 
of the 27 district local boards took over the control of pi^mary education 
in accordance with the terms of the Act, and by the end of tjhe year 
1926-27 all the district local boards in the presidency with the e;^oeptioii 
of 4 in Gujarat and 1 in Sind accepted the powers and responsibilities with 
which the Act invests them. 

24. The system which the Primary Education Act has replaced goes 
back many years. In 1860 Government decided 

Expenditure on to create a local fund by means of special taxation 
ACCOUNT OP Primary and to devote its proceeds to local objects such as 
Education how met. works and education. This special taxation 

took the form of a cess of one anna on every rupee 
of land revenue. Tn 1863, it was decided that not less than one-third 
of this cess should be devoted to primary education and it was from the 
proceeds of this cess supplemented by grants from Government that 
primary schools in rural areas were maintained. For some years there 
was a fixed contribution from provincial revenues of a little over 2J 
lakhs. This was subsequently increased and (government agreed to meet 
one-third of the total cost incurred by the district local boards on primary 
education. The proportion was raised to one-half in 1903. As the 
local fund cess increased very slowly the cost of all further expansion of 
primary education had to be met from provincial revenues. By 1921 
the grants from Government to district local boards had increased ta 
nearly 59 lakhs or 87 per cent, of the total expenditure of the boards on 
primary education. 

Under the provisions of the Primary Education Act, 1923, Local 
Authorities are to receive grants from Government equal to those in the 
year in which the Act came into operation, but will have to provide 
one-third of all additional expenditure from their own resources. Powers 
have been ^ven to the boards to levy additional taxation for their edu- 
cational purposes, and 17 district local boards in the presidency have 
already levied an additional cess of one anna in the rupee of land 
revenue. The levying of additional taxation by the district local boards 
involves Government in a liability of twice the amount raised by 
additional taxation. 

26. The most important changes resulting from the passing of the 

Management OP Primary Education Act have been in the system 

Primary ScHooiLR. of management of primary schools and in the 
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liability for additional expenditure. Prior to the passing of the 
Act the primary schools of district local boards were managed by 
the Government Educational Department through the agency of its 
inspecting officers.* The Deputy Educational fiispector was to all 
intents and purposes responsible for the maintenance of the schools, 
and, although in recent years the district local boards have taken 
considerably more interest in primary education, their powers of 
management were restricted. Under the new Act each district local 
board has to appoint a school board which is generally responsible for 
the administration of primary education within the district subject to 
the control of the district local board. An administrative officer 
appointed by the district local board after considering the suggestions, 
if any, of the school board, and with the approval of Government, is the 
chief executive officer of the school board. He is responsible to the board 
and not to Government. The functions of Government are limited to 
seeing that the boards carry out their duties in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. Each board maintains a staff of supervisors 
and Government retain only a small inspecting staff whose functions 
are largely advisory. Government, however, continue to maintain some 
check on expenditure. Scales of pay and the estimated cost of schemes 
of expansion have to be approved by Government. The accounts of 
each district local board are audited annually to ensure that Government 
grants are paid only on items of expenditure which are admissible under 
the rules. Since the passing of the Act, schemes for the expansion 
of primary education involving an extra annual cost to Government 
of a little over 4 lakhs of rupees have been sanctioned. The sanctioned 
schemes involve the opening of new schools with an additional staff 
of teachers. The sanctioning of these schemes coupled with the full 
effect of the introduction of compulsory prinoary education in the ‘ F * 
and ‘ G ’ wards of Bombay Gty and the speeding up of the normal 
increase in the number of pupils in primary schools has resulted in raising 
the percentage increase in the number of pupils in primary schools as 
compared with the year 1920-21 from 14 per cent, in 1925-26 to 22 per 
cent, in 1926-27. 

26. Even before the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
of 1923, provision had been made for the intro* 
^ duction of compulsory primary education by the 
Bombay Primary Education (District Municipalities) 
Act of 1918 which authorised municipalities to prepare and submit for 
the approval of Government schemes for the intr^uction of compul- 
sory education within their limits. Under that Act sanction was given 
to the six municipalities M Dandra, Satara, Surat, Dhulia, Dakore and 
Byadgi to make primary education compulsory. In the case of Dakore 
the notification regarding compulsory education was subsequently 
cancelled at the request of the mumcipality. In the remaining live 
municipalities compulsory primary education continues to be in forces 
Ih thb mtmieipalities of Bwdm, Surat alnd Dhulia^ primary education 
iis compidsoxy forbo^hb^ and|^b; in Satara Byadgi for boya 
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only. The Bombay Municipality has its own scheme of compulsory 
education sanctioned under a separate Act — ^the City of Bombay IWmary 
Education Aot, 1920. The Act empowers the municipality to introduce 
free and compulsory primary education in the city as a whole or in any 
ward or part of a ward. In November 1925 free and compulsory education 
was introduced in two wards — F and G— of the city. These two wards 
comprise an area of 13 ‘2 square miles out of a total area of 24 square 
miles for the whole City of Bombay. By introducing compulsion in 
these two wards, the Municipal Corporation has tried to solve the most 
difficult part of the problem of illiteracy in the city. The area ini which 
compulsion has been introduced comprises more than half the tot^l area 
of the city and forms also the portion in which poverty, backwairdness 
and illiteracy most prevail. There are about 60 mills in these two wards, 
and the population is almost wholly composed of mill workers and their 
families. The average number of children attending school per thousand 
of the population works out to 113 for the five municipalities other than 
Bombay City. This is an increase of 43 per thousand over the attendance 
prior to the introduction of compulsion. In the criminal tribes settle- 
ments in which compulsion is rigidly enforced, the number of children 
attending school was 196*2 per thousand of the population. The intro- 
duction of free and compulsory primary education under the provi- 
sions of the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 has recently been 
sanctioned in the case of the following municipalities : — 

Ahmednagar, 

Sholapur (in certain portions of the municipal area only), 

Nasik, and 

Broach. 

The Nasik Municipality has since decided not to introduce compul- 
sory elementary education but to proceed with expansion of primary 
education on a voluntary basis. 

Policy of Govern- ^^* Government have recently considered the 
MBNT WITH RESPECT policy to be adoptcd by them in the matter of 

TO Exp^sion op expansion of primary education, and have decided 
Primary Education, ^ * 

(1) schemes for the expansion of primary education on a voluntary 
basis submitted by district local boards on or after the 1st April 1927 
should contain provision for the introduction of compulsory elementary 
(i.e., lower primary) education equal to at least one-third of the total 
cost of each scheme ; 

(2) schemes for the expansion of primary 'education submitted by 
municipalities which are local authorities should invariably be for the 
introduction of compulsory elementary education ; 

(3) care should be taken to see that any additional funds wbioh ean 
be made available for schemes of expanaon of primary education 
are, as far as possible, equitably distributed among al) parts of the 
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preiddencj and that local authority municipalities, which, being com- 
pact areas, are in a position of advantage as compared with ^strict 
local boards in preparing and submitting such schemes, should not 
monopolise all or most of the available funds. 

Since the passing of the Primary Education Act of 1923, Government 
have provided for primary education in the presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, an additional recurring allotment of Rs. 24 lakhs out of which nearly 
Bs. 20 lakhs have been allotted for purposes other than expansion, such 
as revision of pay of primary teachers. A little over Bs. 4 lakhs only 
out of the total extra provision of Bs. 24 lakhs has been used for schemes 
for expansion. It is understood that a number of local bodies have 
drawn up further schemes of expansion which, if sanctioned, would involve 
Government in a recurring additional liability of Bs. 17 lakhs annually. 
The finances of the presidency are at present much straitened partly on 
account of the gradual loss of excise revenue during the last few years, 
and in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding and disappointment 
on the part of local bodies which have prepared schemes of expansion, 
Government issued a Press Note in October 1927 explaining the present 
financial position of the presidency and making it clear that it will be 
impossible for them to provide additional funds for schemes of expan- 
sion for some years to come, unless the legislature provides the neces- 
sary funds by foesh taxation. 

Notwithstanding this warning to local authorities, efforts were made 
to make some additional provision in the current financial year for the 
expansion of primary education, and it is satisfactory to note that an 
extra amount of Bs. 5,47,000 has since been provided in the educational 
budget for that object, thus bringing the total provision for the 
introduction of the scheme formulated by the Compulsory Primary 
Education Committee to Bs. 15 lakhs. 

28. The total number of primary schools for boys and girls in this 

Fiotjees of Edvoa- P^^^sidency at the end of the year 1925-26 was 13,448 
TioNAL Institutions and the number of students attending them 913,168. 
AND Students. In the year 1920-21 the number of schools was 12,826 
and the number of students 801,155. During the five years there was 
thus an increase of 4*8 per cent, in the number of schools and of 14 per 
cent, in the number of students. The latest figures quoted above are 
for the year 1925-26, as complete statistics about the increase in the 
number of primary schools during the year 1926-27 are not yet available. 
The total number of pupils in primary schools at the end of the year 1926- 
27 was 1,050,087 representing an increase of 31* 1 per cent, over the figures 
of 1920-21. The sudden increase of 17 per cent, during the last year is 
due to the fact that several schemes for the expansion of primary educa- 
tion and for the introduction of compulsory education have been introduc- 
ed over large areas during this period. A statement showing the total 
number of boys and girte attending primary schools from 1904-05 to 
1926-27 is appended {pide Appendix C). 
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Of the total number of schools in 1920-21, 69*8 per cent, were local 
board, 7*7 percent, municipal, 21 * 2 per cent, aided private schools, 
1 per cent, unaided private schools, and * 3 per cent. Government schools. 
In 1926-26i 69 * 6 per cent, were local board schools, 11*2 per cent, munici- 
pal, 18 per cent, aided private schools, *9 per cent, unaided and *3 
per cent. Government schools. The number of municipal schools has 
increased appreciably during the period, the increase being largely due 
to the introduction of compulsory primary education. 

The primary school course covers a period of eight years and; consists 
of the Infant class and 7 standards. The Infant class and standards 
I to IV form the lower primary stage, or elementary stage and stiipindards 
V to VII the upper primary stage of instruction. In 1925-26 ou% of the 
913,168 students receiving instruction in primary schools, 91*6 per cent, 
were in the lower primary stage and only 8*4 per cent, in the upper pri- 
mary stage. Of those in the lower primary stage, 30 * 9 per cent, were 
in the infant class. On an average each primary school for boys served 
an area of 10*3 square miles in 1925-26 and there was one school for 
every 2 * 2 villages. The figures of the male population under instruction 
in primary schools rose from 63*5 per thousand in 1920-21 to 72 per 
thousand in 1925-26. 

29. The total expenditure on primary education increased from 

Rs. 1,27,21,451 in 1920-21 to Rs. 1,81,02,156 
1925-26 (vide Appendix F). The expenditure 
on primary education in the year 1925-26 formed 
over 48 per cent, of the total expenditure on education during 
that year. 

30. Only a very small proportion of the amount spent on primary 

Ffes education is recovered in the shape of fees. In 

1925-26 the amount so recovered in the case of pri- 
mary schools for boys formed only 3*3 per cent, of the expenditure. 
Government and district local board schools observe the rule that no child 
should be kept away from school by inability to pay fees. The 
children of persons paying local fund cess are admitted at reduced 
rates. The average annual fee per pupil in primary schools according 
to different classes of schools is : — 

Rs. a. p. 


Government schools .. .. 0 7 11 

District local board schools . . 0 6 8 

Municipal schools 0 8 9 

Aided schools . . . . 2 11 

Unaided schools . . . . 3 6 2 


Out of 157 municipalities in the presidency, 49 have made primary 
education free and 10 have made it free and compulsory. In Sind, all 
pupils in local board primary schools are admitted free. 
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31. The teachers employed in primary schools are divided into three 
Teaohsbs classes : (1) trained teachers who have been specially 

trained in the Government training colleges for 
teachers; (2) qualified teachers who are not trained but have passed the 
vernacular final qualifying examination ; and (3) unqualified teachers. 
Trained teachers are again divided into three classes — those who have 
received the full course of three years ; those who have received only 
two years' training ; and those who have received only one year’s 
training. 

In 1920-21 the total number of teachers — both male and female — ^in 
primary schools of every kind was 28,650. In 1925-26 it was 32,976. In 
1920-21, 43*6 per cent, of the teachers in primary schools were trained 
men; in 1926-26,50*4 per cent, were trained. The rules under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, aim at a minimum of 50 per 
cent, of the teachers being trained men. This percentage has been 
already exceeded in the case of Government, local board and municipal 
boys’ schools, the present average of trained teachers in such schools 
being 60 per cent. 

32. The figures given in the preceding paragraphs about the number 
Wastage in of children attending primary schools cannot, how- 

Pbimary Schools, ever, be taken as giving an altogether correct idea 
of the real expansion of primary education in the presidency. They do 
not take into account the wastage which occurs in primary schools owing 
to the fact that over 85 per cent, of the pupib studying in such schools 
do not complete even the fourth vernacular standard and quickly relapse 
mto illiteracy. An examination of the figures of the distribution of 
children in the different standards of primary schools shows that in 
1925-26 90 ’ 4 per cent, of the boys and 96 * 1 per cent, of the girls were in 
the lower primary stage (i.e., infant class and standards I to IV), while 
only 9*6 per cent, of the boys and 3*9^per cent, of the girls were in the 
upper primary stage (standards V to VII). A comparison of the number 
of children in the infant class of primary schools in any one year with the 
number passing the fourth standard five years later shows that only 12 
to 16 per cent, of those who enter school pass the fourth standard. Fifty 
per cent, of the boys and 65 per cent, of the girls attending primary schools 
are in the infant class and the first standard. A child is not as a rule 
likely to remain literate unless it has passed the fourth vernacular standard 
and it is believed that in rural areas a large number even of those 
who pass the fourth standard rapidly fall back into illiteracy. 
It has to be home in mind that the percentages quoted above 
are for urban as well as for rural areas and include children of the 
advanced classes who almost invariably complete the primary course. 
The extent of wastage among the backward and rural communities is, 
therefore, greater than would appear from the above figures. The 
percentage of those passing the fourth standard has, however, been 
gradually rising during tjh© last five years. It was 12*9 in 1921-22 
and 16*4 in 1925-26. 
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33. There was a general complaint that the teaching in rural schools 

Education of Aaar- was not adapted to the needs of the rural population. 
tJULTUKAL Classes. Government gave careful consideration to the 
question of the alterations which could he made in the curriculum of 
primary schools so as to make them more attractive to the agricultural 
classes. They came to the conclusion that so far as the lower primary 
course (up to standard IV) was concerned, there was no need of any 
alteration in the curriculum, as the main object in the first five years of 
a child’s education was to 'make it literate, and with this end in view 
schools have to concentrate on the three R’s. What mattered really was 
not so much the curriculum as the way in which it was tau^t. I^ was the 
teacher’s outlook that was all important. In order to ensure that teachers 
in village schools shall have an agricultural outlook, it has b^en laid 
down in the general orders for recruitment of primary school teachers 
that special consideration should be given to members of the backward 
oommunities, and during the last few years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of teachers recruited from these classes. It 
has also been laid down that 75 per cent, of the places available at training 
institutions for teachers should be reserved for candidates from the back- 
ward classes, a very large number of whom belong to the agricultural 
classes. It is hoped that as a result of these measures pupils belonging 
to, the agricultural classes, and studying in the first four vernacular 
standards of primary schools in ]raal areas, will take a greater interest in 
their studies than in the past, and that the wastage which at present 
occurs in such schools will be reduced to some extent. The only true 
remedy for wastage, however, is compulsion. 

The ordinary curriculum of the upper primary school (vernacular 
standards V to VII) is, however, admittedly of a literary character 
and is quite unsuited to the needs of children of the agricultural classes. 
It was for tliis reason that in the year 1923 Government sanctioned an 
alternative curriculum specially adapted to the needs of the rural classes. 
This is commonly known as the agricultural bias course. At the end 
of the year 1925-26, 43 schools in the presidency foUo-wed the course in 
their upper standards. The education given in these agricultural bias 
schools is not purely agricultural, the object being to give ordinary 
school education with a special bias towards agriculture. The v/ork 
in the ordinary literary subjects is considerably reduced and room is 
thus made for theoretical and practical teaching in simple village agricul- 
ture. For two hours every day the boys work on the small agricultural 
plot attached to the school. In addition to this they receive instruction 
in village carpentry and smithy, in which all that is aimed at is to teach 
a boy to mend the ordinary farm implements. Agncultural bias classes 
are still more or less in an experimental stage, but reports received from 
educational of&cers and others are generally favourable. It is too early 
to pronounce with confidence on the success of the classes. They do, 
however, represent a genuine attempt to give a form of education whicdi 
is adapted to the needs of the agricultural classes, and if it is found that 
boys who have been through the course are prepared to remain on the 
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land instead of betaking themselves to service and other occupationB 
which are the general sequel to the study of the ordinary literary curri- 
culum, it may be fairly claimed that the object in view in introducing 
these classes has been attained. It may be pointed out, however, that 
there is a suspicion in some areas that these agricultural bias classes are 
intended to prevent the boys of the backward classes from continuing 
their literary education and ultimately qualifying for Government service 
and one or two applications have been received that these classes should 
be changed into English classes. 

34. In 1919'20 ^vernment initiated the experiment of attaching 

English classes to vernacular schools in rural areas 

English ^assbs object of providing facilities for En gHab 

Schools. education m villages. The experiment was first 

tried in 20 selected villages in the presidency and 
was on the whole a success. When the control of primary schools was 
transferred from Government to local bodies under the provisions of the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, these English classes were trans- 
ferred to the district local boards concerned for management. Govern- 
ment have directed that grants should be given to the district local boards, 
on account of these classes equal to the net expenditure incurred by 
Government on the classes in the year immediately preceding the year 
of the transfer of control or one-third of the expenditure in any year^ 
whichever is greater, provided that an adequate and competent staff is 
maintained and subject to the understanding that there are at least 
25 students in the classes attached to any one school and that if a grant 
equal to the net expenditure in the year prescribed in each case is claimed^, 
the district local board derives no pecuniary advantage therefrom. 
English classes have been attached to 35 primary schools up to 
now. 

Secondary Education 

35. The term “ secondary education ” means education given in 

schools in which English is taught, as opposed to 

Meaning ofSboon- “ primary education ” which is imparted wholly in 
DAEY Education. the vernaculars. Secondary education may be 
English or Anglo-vernacular. It is exclusively 
English in the case of European and English teaching schools which are 
intended for members of the European, Anglo-Indian, (Goanese, East 
Indian and such other communities as speak English at home or claim 
none of the Indian vernaculars as their mother tongue, and prefer to 
have their children taught through the medium of English. It is Anglo- 
vernacular in the large majority of schools for Indian children. JUiglo* 
vernacular schools are divided into (1) high schools which genex^y 
teach all the standards up to the 7th and prepare pupils for the schocl 
leaving examination of the Joint Examination Board ; and (2) middle 
schools which generally teach standards I to III and in some cases 
standards lY and V also. 

In the succeeding paragraphs Anglo-vernacular schools for boys and: 
girls have been dealt with separately. 
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36. A boy is ordinaiily admitted to an Anglo-vemacmlar fichool 

after passing the 4th vemacuiar standard, that is, 

Pbotibioii fob after completing a five years* course in a primary 
Sj^NOABY Eduoa- It is the declared policy of Government to 

maintain one complete secondary school in each 
district to serve as a model to aided and unaided schools. The middle 
and high schools are generally combined in one institution, the only 
places where they are housed, stafied and equipped separately being 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Surat. Provision for further needs is left 
to private enterprise, encouraged and assisted, as funds pc^tmit, by 
Government grants. Excluding Bombay there are 27 districts in this 
presidency. High schools for boys are maintained by Government 
in 23 of them, there being no high schools in the districts of 
Upper Sind Frontier, Kolaba and Ahmednagar. The Government 
High School at Poona was closed in 1922, partly as a measure of 
retrenchment and partly because there were several privately 
managed high schools in the place which were able to satisfy the 
needs of the public so far as secondary education was concerned. 
In addition to the 23 high schools mentioned above, Government also 
maintain two Anglo-Urdu high schools for boys, one for the Central 
Division at Poona and tbe other for the Southern Division at Hubli in 
the Dharwar district. 

37. The total number of Anglo-vernacular schools for boys was 375 

at the end of the year 1925-26 as against 311 in 
1922-23. The number of pupils stud 3 dng 
in such schools increased from 58,837 in 1922-23 to 
72,31 6 in 1925-26 — ^a rise of 22 • 9 per cent. Of the 375 schools, 28 schools 
with 9,857 pupils were Government schools, 27 with 472 pupils were 
district local board schools, 67 with 8,040 pupils were municipal schools, 
211 with 46,811 pupils were aided schools and 42 with 7,136 pupils were 
unaided schools. 

38. The total expenditure on all Anglo-vernacular schools for 

boys was Rs. 46,44,382 in 1925-26 as against 
36.94,740 in 1922-23. The expenditure in 
1925-26 was met from different sources as under : 

Government grants . . . . .. 30*2 per cent. 

Local Board and Municipal funds ..4*3 per cent. 

Fees . . . , . . ..50*7 per cent. 

Other sources .. .. 14*8 per cent. 

Appendix G shows the expenditure on secondary education from 1914-15 
to 1926-27. The average fee receipts per head in Government, district 
local board, municipal, aided and unaided high schools were Bs. 44, 
Bs. 36, Rs. 26, Bs. 32 and Rs. 57 respectively; The total number of 
schools teaching science in the whole presidency was 281 at the end of 
the year 1925-26. Ten years earlier, when the post of Inspector of 
Science Teaching was created, science was taught in 130 schools only. 
There has been an increase of over 100 per cent, in such schools during 
f^e period. 
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39. Ah important development in connection ■with secondary educa- 
tion has been the spread of the Boy Scouts 
movement in the presidency. The movement was 
inaugurated in 1921 by the creation of a Boy Scouts 
Council with Mr. A. C. Miller, an officer of the Indian Educational Service, 
as its Provincial Secretary. He was in charge of the movement till 
April 1925, On his reversion to the Educational Department, the Scouts 
Council decided to appoint a non-official as its Provincial Secretary and 
the present Secretary, Mr. Venkateswaran, was appointed in Mr. Miller's 
place. Since 1925, Government have been paying to the Boy Scouts 
Council a grant of Rs. 40,000 per annum. The total number of scouts 
at the end of the year 1925<26 was 10,829 ; the number of scout associa- 
tions 52 and the number of troops 413. 


The Bombay Municipality has given official recognition to the move- 
ment and has set apart a sum of Rs. 7,000 annually for this purpose. 
The movement has been steadily spreading and is becoming increasingly 
popular. Scout troops have been formed in most Government and 
many non-Government schools and are reported to be giving a good 
account of themselves. 

According to the All-India Census of 1925, the Bombay Presidency 
stands second as regards the total number of scouts and first as regards 
the number of cubs. 

40. There were 42 Anglo-vernacular schools for girls in 1925-26 with 
a total of 4,574 pupils as against 44 schools with 

SoHocLSFoltoM** ^ 1922-23. Senate figures about 

Anglo-vernacular schools for girls are not available 
for years previous to 1922-23. Out of the 42 schools, 23 were high 
schools and 19 middle schools. Six of the 42 schools were Government, 
3 municipal, 30 private aided and 3 private unaided schools. The 
total expenditure on account of these schools during 1925-26 was 
Rs. 4,97,198, the amount being met as follows : 


Provincial funds .. .. .. 45'6 per cent. 

District local board and municipal funds 2*0 per cent. 

Fees .. .. .. 18*4 per cent. 

Other sources. . . . . . ..34*0 per cent. 

The total expenditure in the year 1922-23 was Rs. 4,66,938. The Govern- 
ment share of the cost of maintenance of Anglo-vernacular schools for 
girls was nearly one-half as against less than one-third in the case of 
similar schools for boys. The receipts from fees are also very much 
lower. 


41. The total number of schools in the presidency in which education 
is ^ven through the medixun of English only was 
B«»i 48 B.T». 0 Hiira on the Slat March 1926 as against 44 in the year 
Schools hob Boys 1922-23. The number of pupils was 12,027 in 
AHDOms. ' 1925-26 as against 10,348 in 1922-23. Of the 

12,027 pupils in 1925-26, 962 were Europeans, 
7,303 Tniliao OhiistianB and 3,762 Indians. The total expenditure on 
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these schools for the year 1925-26 was Rs. 9,84,618 out of which 
Rs. 2,42,672 was met from provincial funds, Rs. 4,70,231 from fees, and 
Rs, 2,71 ,715 from other sources. A statement showing the total number 
of boys and girls attending secondary schools from 1904-05 to 1926-27 
is appended. (Vide Appendix D.) 

Collegiate Educsation 


42. The Bombay University is the only University in the presidency^ 
There are at present 18 arts colleges affiliated to 
Aets olleqes. including the Royal Institute of Science. Four- 

teen of these colleges are in British districts and 4 in Indian States. Of 
the 14 colleges in British districts, 5 are maintained by Government, 
7 are private aided colleges, and 2 unaided. The number of students 
attending colleges in British districts in 1925-26 was 7,383 as against 
5,021 in the year 1920-21. The total recurring expenditure on all 
arts colleges during the year 1925-26 was Rs. 18,24,807 as against 
Rs. 13,13,071 in 1920-21. The expenditure in 1925-26 was met from 
the following sources : 


Provincial revenues 

District Local Board and Municipal funds. 
Fees 

Other sources 


Rs. 

5,65,318 

20,125 

9,34,290 

3,05,074 

18,24,807 


The Royal Institute of Science which has been mentioned as one of 
the 14 colleges affiliated to the University provides facilities for post- 
graduate work in Physics, Physical Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Zoo- 
logy and Botany, The prosecution of research is regarded as the primary 
duty of the Institute and research is carried on by members of the staif, 
by graduates in science wishing to proceed to the Master’s degree, by 
research and by others. 

43. Under this head are included law colleges, medical colleges, en- 
Peofebsiowal gineering colleges and colleges of agriculture and of 

Colleges. commerce. There are 4 law colleges in Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad and Karachi. The total number of students in the 
law colleges at Bombay and Poona in 1925-26 was 908. 

AW oLLEGM. collcge at Kaiachi was started in 1926 and had 

59 students ^n its rolls. The college at Ahmedabad has been started 
very recently. 

44. Up to the year 1925 there was only one medical college in the 

Mbdioal Colleges presidency — ^the Grant Medical College in Bombay. 

AHD Schools. The num^r of students in the college was 1,155 in 

1920-21. In 1925-26 it dropped to 678. The fall in the number is partly 
due to the opening of the Seth Gk^rdhandas Sunderdas Medical College in 
Bombay in 1925 by the Bombay Municipality. The college has Wn 
permanently affiliated to the University as a full grade college teaching 
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up to the M.B.B.S. degree. At the end of the year 1926-27 it had 100 
students on its rolls. In addition to these two medical colleges there 
are three medical schools at Ahmedabad» Poona and Hyderal^d (Sind) 
afiiliated to the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay. These 
schools train students for the diploma of Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (L.C.P.S.). The course is one of four years, 
the necessary clinical instruction being imparted to the students in the 
Civil Hospitals to which the schools are attached. In 1926-27 there 
were 437 students in the three schools. Another medical college started 
recently by private agency is the National Medical College. The college 
was started in 1921 with the object of teaching Western medicine and 
preserving and popularising what was best in the indigenous Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems. It was first started as an unrecognised institution. 
In 1925 it got itself registered and afdliated to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bombay and prepares students for the L.C.P.S. and 
M.C.P.S. examinations held by that body. 

45. The Secondary Training College for Teachers which prepares 
TsACHaas* Traiit- students for the B.T. degree of the Bombay 

iHo CoiiLBaa. University is the only institution of its kind in the 

presidency. Forty-five students were admtted to the college in 1925-26 
as against 35 in 1920-21. 

46. There are two engineering colleges in the presidency, one at Poona 

EKaiNBEBiNG and the other at Karachi. The total number of 

CoLLBOBs. students in the two colleges together was 322 in 

1925- 26 as against 311 in 1920-21. 

47. The Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics had 253 

CoixBQB or students on its rolls in 1925-26 as against 148 

OoicMBBOB. in 1920-21. 

48. The Government Agricultural College at Poona is the only institu- 

Aobioultu&al tion of its kind in the presidency and is under the 

CoLLBOB. control of the Department of Agriculture. According 

to the report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1926-27, 
there were 201 students studying for the B.Ag. degree. There were 19 
Short Course students, those who wish to take up one year’s training 
in practical agriculture coupled with a small amount of training in allied 
sciences. The number of students coming from outside the ]^esidency 
was 46. Of the students coming from this Presidency, 23*56 per cent, 
belonged to the agricultural communities, 57*47 were Brahmins and 
9 * 6 per cent. Muhammadans. 

A statement showing the total number of students attending arts and 
^fessional colleges &>m 1904-05 to 1926-27 {vide Appen£x E) and 
another showing expenditure on collegiate education from 1914-15 to 

1926- 27 (oideAppen^x H) are appended. 

The Umivebsity or^oMBAV 

49. !nie University of Bombay was founded in 1857 and is mainly 
Fmcnmor «Hs of the affiliating type. It mamtains a Beference 

UvmnstvT. lifafaiy of about 35^000 volr^^ 


l|OE30i— s 
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Eitlabokment oir 
THE COKSTITUTIOlf. 


60. The University is a body corporate consisting of a Cbanoellor, Vice- 

Chancellor and Fellows. The Governor of Bombay is 
CoHerraunoH. ex-qffido Chancellor and nominates the Vice-Chan- 
cellor who holds office for two years. Of the 100 Fellows, 20 are elected by 
registered graduates and by the Faculties, and the rest are nominated by 
the Chancellor. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows constitute 
the Senate which is sub-divided into the four faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Science. The Syndicate is the executive body of the Senate 
and consists of 17 members of the Senate of whom the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Director of Public Instruction are ex-officio. Fifteen menibers are 
elected annually— 4 by the Faculty of Arts, 3 by the Faculty of :^ience, 2 
by the Faculty of Medicine, 2 by the Faculty of Law, and4 by Senate, 

Seven of the elected members must be heads or professors of colleges. 
The Senate is the controlling authority of the University, but resolutions 
of the Senate modif 3 dng the regulations or affecting affiliation of colleges 
are subject to the approval of GU>vemment. Both the Senate and 
the Syndicate are composed of persons of various professions and 
occupations. There is no University body composed entirely of 
educationists. 

61. The University was founded seventy 3 rears ago in 1867 as a 
purely examining body, all its Fellows being nom- 
inated for life by Government. The scope of the 
University was extended b}’^ Act VIII of 1904, under 

which it obtained a measure of control over the affiliated colleges in the 
province and also received authority to appoint teachers of its own. The 
tenure of Fellowships was limited to five years and the elective element 
was introduced in the constitution of the Senate by allowing one- fifth 
of the Fellows to be elected by graduates and the faculties. The spread 
of education since 1904 rendered necessary an inquiry as to whether the 
constitution of the University could not be altered still further so as to 
bring it into closer touch with the community in general and to enable 
it to discharge the higher duties demanded of it by the public in the shape 
of well organised post-graduate teaching and research. A committee 
to consider the question of University Reform was accordingly appointed 
in May 1924, and submitted its report in the following year. The 
recommendations made by the Committee and the criticisms on them 
were carefully considered by Government and a Bill was drafted in order 
to give effect to such of the proposals as required legislation. The Bill 
alters the constitution of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bring it into closer association with the 
public and with the industrial, commercial and civic life of ‘the people oi 
the presidency, to enable it to provide greater facilities for higher eduoa- 
tion in all branches of learning and to undertake on a larger scale 
heretofore post-graduate teaching and research. It proposes to continue 
the Senate as the supreme governing body of the University to give it 

greater independence by reducing the nominated element from four- 
fifths to about one-fourth: Iffie number of Fellows is mcreiMd from 
I00tol60. The power of no mi n a ting 40 Fellows is propoai^ tob** 
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for the Chancelloi, principally to correct inequalities of representation. 
To meet the public demand for post-graduate teaching and 
research in all branches of learning, it is proposed to create a statutory 
body, the Academic Council, consisting of educational experts. The 
inevitable expansion of the held of University activities wiU sooner or 
later necessitate the employment of an administrator-educaldonist as a 
whole-time officer of the University to co-ordinate the various branches 
of work. Provision has, therefore, been made in the Bill for the 
appointment of a Rector whenever the Senate desires to create 
such an office. The Bill was passed by the Bombay Legislative Council 
at the February -March session of 1928. 

52. A movement connected with the University, the progress of 

which is worth recording, is the formation of the 
Thb UNtvBRsiTY Umverslty Training Corps which is a part of the 
RAiNisra oBPs. Indian Territorial Force. In July 1917 two Univer- 
sity double companies of the Indian Defence Force were formed. In 
1919 the two companies were re-organised, one at Poona and the other 
at Bombay. In 1920 they were again re-organised as a battalion and a 
permanent instructional staff was allotted by the military authorities. 

Special Institutions 

53. In 1920-21 there were 31 technical and industrial schools in the 
presidency with 1,766 pupils. In 1925-26 the number was 30 with 2,205 
pupils. Most of the technical schools including the most important of 
them — the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay — are under 
municipal, district local board or private management and are aided by 
Gkivemment. 

54r. The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute is under the management 
of a board of 18 members, 8 of whom including iie 
Tiiifl VioTOMA Chairman are appointed by Government, the 
remainder being elected by the Bombay Municipality 
and various other non-official bodies. The Institute 
gives courses of instruction in mecliamcal engineering, textile manufacture, 
electrical engineering, technical chemistry, plumbing and sanitary 
engineering. It had 467 students in 1925-26 as against 321 in 1920-21. 
Some of the students of this institute appear for the City and Guilds 
of London Institute examination and the results obtained by them 
compare very favourably with those obtained by candidates in Great 
Britain and the overseas Dominions. The following figures show the 
percentage of successful students in 1925-26 : — 

Peroentftge of saooeMft 1 
oaiidid»teB 

Candidates from Great Britain and Ireland . . ..66*1 

Candidates from Overseas Dominions . . , . 49* 5 

Candidates from India .. .. -• 49*6 

Candidates from Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
Centee .. .. ..53*3 

Victoria Jubilee Tedmiesl Institute studeute only . . 64* 1 
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66. Technical schools in the presidency other than the Victoria 
Othbb TBCHKioAi Jubiloe Technical Institute are controlled by the 
Schools. Educational Department through a Committee of 
Direction. The committee consists of 7 members with the Chairman of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute as Chairman and the Director 
of Public Instruction, 3 trustees of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
and the Principals of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and the 
College of Engineering, Poona, as members. It regulates the courses 
and standards in schools under its control, arranges for the periodical 
inspection and examination of such schools, recommends ;^ants to be 
paid by Government, prepares text books in technical Objects and 
determines the condition of grants to new schools. It bad under its 
control 20 such schools in 1920-21 ; in 1925-26 it had 26 ^hools with 
1,387 pupils. The total grant paid by Government to such schools in 
1920-21 was Rs. 26,700 ; in 1925-26 it was Rs. 41,318. 


66. In 1920-21 Government deputed a special officer to study recent 
developments in technical and industrial education 
OT Europe. On his return to India he submitted 
▲ iSoHBME OP Teohni- Ws Tcport on certain schemes of industrial education 
OAL AND Industrial ^nd training in the United Kingdom and in the 
Education. other countries of Europe and their application to 

this presidency. Recognising the need for a wide extension of 
technical education and industrial training, Government in 1921 
appointed a committee representing important employers of labour, 
both European and Indian, with Sir M. Vi£>hveshvaraya as Chairman 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of technical and industrial 
education for the presidency. The committee ■were asked to examine 
existing facilities for imparting higher education in mechanical engineering 
and technology as well as for industrial and technical education of the 
high and middle school grades and to suggest the measures including, 
where necessary, provision for re‘»earch work, needed to prejmre persons 
qualified (1) to fill certain executive positions in business ; (2) to hold 
subordinate positions in large or factory industries or responsible positions 
in smaller ones. They were also asked to suggest measures for (1) 
training girls and women for industrial careers suited to their aptitudes ; 
(2) spreading a knowledge of business methods and discipline, and of the 
use of tools, machinery and labour-saving devices and to submit a scheme 
for the establishment of new institutions including provision for vocational 
schools, apprentice schools and continuation schools and for additions 
to and modifications of existing institutions. The committee submitted 
two reports — a majority report signed by 10 members and a minority 
report signed by 6 members including the. Chairman. Owing to the 
straitened finances of the presidency, however, it has not been possible 
for Government to take any action on these reports. 


67. The Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy School of Art, Bombay, had in 1920-21 
A O 333 students inchidmg 13 girls ; in 1926-26 it had 

' 493 students includi^ 19 girb. The Beay Art 
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Works attached to the school provide instruction in house decoration, 
gold and silver work, engraving, carpet weaving, carpentry, wood carving, 
iron work, stone carving, etc. There were 132 students in 1920-21 and 
176 in 1926-26. 

There is also a school of architecture attached to the Six Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy School of Art. The course is one of five years. Lectures are 
given by visiting lecturers, all of whom are practising architects or experts 
in their particular subjects. There were 127 students in the school in 
1926-26. 


Education of Girls 


68. The number of institutions maintained solely for girls, including 
N MBic OP Insti. Europeans, increased from 1,726 in 1920- 

TUTioKs ^FOE CJiRLs 21 to 1,7‘il ill 1925-2G. Tlie number of girls under 
AND Number OF Stu- ijistruction increased from 189,814 (including 
68,921 studying in institutions for boys) to 205,756 
(including 68,921 studying in institutions for boys). During this period 
of five years there has been an increase of 8* 4 per cent, in the number of 
girls receiving instruction. 

The percentage of girls receiving instruction to the total female popu- 
lation of the presidency was 2*43 in 1926-27 as agaimt 2*1 in 1920-21. 
Of the girls receiving instruction in 1925-26, 

467 were in colleges (398 in arts colleges and 69 in profes- 
sional colleges) ; 

12,606 were in secondary schools ; 

182,086 in primary schools ; 

19 in arts schools ; 

61 in medical schools ; 

683 in training schools ; 

417 in technical and indastrial schools ; 

725 in schools for adults ; 

1,050 in other special schools. 


59. It is not possible to give exact figures of the total expenditure on 

Expend t e education of girls as more than one-third of the 

xpBNDiTUEE. number of girls receiving instruction attend lioys’ 

schools. The total expenditure on institutions intended specia-Uy for 
girls (excluding those for European girls) rose from Rs. 36,21,227 in 1920 
to Rs. 43,56,531 in 1925-26 — an increase of 20 * 3 per cent. Of the amount 
spent in 1925-26, 43*7 per cent, was contributed from provincial funds, 
30*2 per cent, from district local board and municipal funds, 8*2 per 
cent, from fees and 17*9 from other sources. 


60, The number of secondary schools for girls decreased from 84 in 


NmfBBB ov Sb* 
OONDART AND Pbi- 
MART SONOOLS FOR 

Girls. 


1920-21 U) 80 in 1925-26. The number of girls re- 
ceiving instruction in such schools, however, in-^ 
creased from 10,823 in 1920-21 to 12,606 in 1926-26— 
nn increase of 16*6 per cent. 
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In 1920-21 the number of primary schools for girls was 1,505 and the 
total number of girls receiving instruction in primary schools 167,459. 
In 1925-26 the nuinber of schools was 1,496 and the number of girls 
receiving instruction in primary schools 182,086. 

In 1920-21 there were 11 Government primary schools for girls, 
597 district local board schools, 386 municipal schools, 496 aided private 
schools and 15 unaided private schools. In 1925-26 there were 7 Govern- 
ment schools, 653 district local board schools, 489 municipal schools, 
333 aided private schools and 16 unaided private schools. 


Education op Women 


Teaching of 
Adults. 


61 The cause of women’s education and of the uplift of wom0n has 
been assisted by numerous societies and institutions 
in this presidency, chief among which are the Indian 
Women’s University, Poona, and the iSeva Sadan 
Societies in Poona and Bombay. 

62. The Indian Women’s University owes its existence mainly to 
the efforts of Professor Karve. It started in 1896 

ME^^s UmvK^iisiT^^ ^ ^ Widows’ Home priority 

intended to impart education to Hindu widows. 
It has in thirty years developed into a university for Indian Women. 
It has a college, a high school and a training college at Hingne near 
Poona with 17 higli schools in various parts of the presidency affiliated 
to it. The number of students in tlie high schools was about 
1,000 in 1926. Since 1919, 42 'Aomen liave gradimtcd from the Univer- 
sity. The special feature of tlie University is that education is im 2 )arted 
in the vernaculars and the curriculum is adapted to the special needs and 
conditions of Indian girls. 


63. Several associations have been formed by women themselves for 
Women’s Associ\- social Work among women. The 

TioNs. The Seva most noteworthy among them are the Seva Sadan 
Sadan Society, Bom- (Sisters of Service) Society in Bombay and the Seva 
Sadan Societv in Poona. The Seva Sadan at 
Bombay was started about twenty years ago with the object of 
promoting the spirit of social service and social work among 
women. The institution has done very good work and as the 
result of its activities other Seva Sadans, Seva Samitis and Seva Dais 
have been brouglit into existence all over the presidency. At the end of 
the year 1925 26 the Bombay Society had 170 members. It sends out 
nurses for work among poor and middle class families either entirely free 
or on nominal charges, and does other work such as rescue work, prison 
visiting, and helping girls of the poorer classes in receiving education. 
It trains women for the teacher’s profession and has done much to raise 
the status of women teachers in general. It maintains a training college 
for teachers, teaching the full course for the three years’ certificate exam- 
nation of the Government Training Cbllege. The college has 82 pupils 
on its roll and is open to persons of all classes and cree^. It conducts 
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lioma education dasaea meant primarilj for grown up and married women 
who cannot attend ordinary spools. Education is given mainly in the 
vernaculars, but English is also taught. Special instruction is given in 
cutting, sewing, singing, artificial flower-making, drawing, painting, 
physical culture, flxst-aid, home nursing and hygiene. The object of 
these classes is to make women not only useful to themselves at home but 
also to society at large, and to make them take an active and genuine 
interest in all things affecting women. The total number of pupils 
attending classes at the end of the year 1925-26 was 138. 

The Poona Seva Sadan Society was started in 1909 with objects similar 
to those of the Bombay Society. It maintains a 

Thb Pooka Sbva college for training women as teachers, a school for 
. ADAN ooiETY. gifls, and classes for grown up women. The total 
number of piipiU under instruction during the year 1926 was 1,200, The 
society has also five hostels accommodating 230 women students, under- 
going training as teachers, nurses, midwives and medical students. It 
also conducts some maternity liospitals, four nursing homes and seven 
infant welfare centres. It has extended its activities to places outside 
Poona. 

Education ov Muhamiiadans 

64. The total population of the presidency (excluding Aden) is 
19,291,719. Of this 3,775,098 are Muhammadans. 
In the Presidency proper excluding Sind, the 
Muhammadans form about 8*5 per cent, of the 

population. In Sind, on the other hand, i hey form 73 per cent, of the 
population. In educational matters the position of the community 
in the Presidency proper and in Sind is very diffeient. 

65, In 1925-26 the total number of Muhammadans receiving injstruc- 

tion in the whole presidency including Sind was 

Litebaot rtouRM 193,683 as against 192,131 in 1920-21. Tlie follow- 
FOR UHAMMADAW8. Statement shows the percentage of students 

attending recognised institutions in each division fre^m the advanced* 
Hindu communities, intermediate* Hindu communities, backward* 
communities and Muhammadans to the total population of each in 
1925-26 


PRROEKTAOE OF 

Eduoatiok. 


- 

j Hindus 

Muham- 

madans 

Others 

Total 

Advaaoed 

IntW' 

mediate 

Back- 

ward 

Total 

Bombay 

18*3 

3*8 

2*2 

4*3 

8*3 

9*8 

4*9 

Central DMaion 

16*2 

6-2 

2*7 

5*8 

9*1 

16*2 

5*7 

Xorthmi niyUon 

22*9 

4*? 

3*3 

3*6 

9*8 

18*8 

7*1 

Soutben IMvJeloii 

10*9 

4*3 1 

3*9 

6*0 

7*6 

8*7 

6*3 

IWtheinwIdeiK^ 

X8*S 


1 8-9 j 

3*2 

8*7 

13*0 

6*7 


*FQr the meaning of the terms **adTanoed,*' ^^iatermediate** and ‘'backward ' 
eids paragraph 71. 
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The percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the Muhammadan population 
is 9*6 against 5*9 for all eommunities in the presidency, the percentage 
for advanced communities being 16*1 and that for non-Muhamxnadan, 
intermediate and backward communities 4*1. The figures given show 
that ^vrhile Muliammadans are behind advanced Hindus as regards the 
total number attending educational institutions, they are markedly ahead 
of the intermediate and backward Hindus. Further, as will be seen from 
the following statement, the position of the Muhammadans in the Bom- 
bay Presidency as regards literacy is considerably in advance of that in 
any other province in India. The fact is that though the Muhammadans 
in this presidency are admittedly behind-hand in secondary anjd higher 
education, as regards xjrimary education they are by no meaJW in an 
altogether unfavourable position : — 


Province 


Percentage of Muham- 
madan pupile to iota] 
Muhammadan 
population 


Bombay . . 



9*6 

Madras . . 



7*8 

Bengal . . 



3*9 

United Provinces 



3-2 

Punjab . . . . 



4*6 

Burma , . 



4*2 

Bihar and Orissa 



3-9 

Central Provinces 



6-1 

Assam 



2*7 

North-West Frontier. . 



2*0 


In respect of secondary and higher education the Muhammadans compare 
much less favourably with advanced Hindus than in respect of primary 
education. The following statement gives the percentage of students to 
population : — 



Hfudus 



Average 

toriu 

conuno- 

idtlee 

. . 

Advanced 

Intel - 
mediate 

1 Baok- 
; v^ard 

Average 

for 

Hlndua 

Muijam- 

madane 

others 

i 

IX ieher education 

0-43 

0-01 

1 003 

0-05 

0*03 

0-45 j 

0*06 

.'Secondary education. ^ 

i 

2-01 

0-1<? 

! 0-04 

O'Se 

0‘«7 

1 

0‘6» 

0*60 
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66. It » not p^ble to calonkte exactly the expenditure on 

Mi^mma^n education as 33-2 per cent, of 
Eir.,DiTua«. M^ammadan pupib receive education in ordinary 

Muha^dan8 0 %“Se e^endbure on Mtr,!L(i“cati^^^ 
for 1926-26 my, however, be roughly estimated at a little overRs 34 

than 60 per dnt was 

contributed from provincial funds. ^ 

67. In 1926-26 the number of trained Muhammadan teachers 
Tiaoesbs. “ , ® presidency proper excluding Sind was 

68. The number of M^ai^dan pupils under instruction in Sind 

in 1926-26 was 63,466 (including 10,624 girls), of 

SntSi ® '’^'^1.,“ 

iMtitutions. Of those studying m public institu- 
schonlR 9 -iKi • (94-4 per cent.) were in primary 

z'zi z t“iT, 

2 


Advanced Hindus . 

Per cent. 
20-8 

Intermediate Hindus 

6-2 

Backward Hindus . 

0*4 

Average for Hindus , 

7*3 

Muhammadans 

2-3 

Others . . 

9*6 


The ]^entage of Muhammadan pupils in primary, secondary, special 
«id wllegiate mstatutions to the totel MuhammSpopnlatio^ in Smd 
agamrt 3 -9 per cent, for all communities in that province, the 
P«^tage for the advanced communities being 12 and that for the non- 
Muhammadan. Intermediate and Backwardlimmunities 1-6, 


for thepremdeney shows that 

m Sind ^ fcr behmd the Muhammadani in the Presidenev 
PW m pomt of ^imaiy education. While the Muhammadans in fie 
»n»^ ateinn^^^o£ the intermediate Hindus, these in 
an a long way behind them. In secondary and higher 
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position of Muhamnutdans in Sind is much wozse ae it shown by tilie 
following table 


Hindu* 



Advanced 

Inter- 

mediate 

Back- 

ward 

to 

Hfaidw 

Hntem 

Otban 

ATfltue 

tatm 

Higher educatioD . 

0-16 

OW 


0*OB 

0*004 

0*88 

0*08 

Bdoondary education 

1-71 

0*50 

0*008 

0*00 

I L 

0* 10 1 

2*84 

1 


The cost of Muhammadan education in Sind may be roughly estimated at 
Rs. 17J lakhs, of which 9} lakhs or 55 per cent, was met fiom 'provincial 
funds. 


Of the 2,915 teachers employed in Government, district local board 
and municipal schools in Sind, 41 per cent, are Muhammadans. 
Sixty-eight per cent, of the Muhammadan teachers are trained men. 

The backward state of education among Muhammadans in Sind is 
largely due to the fact that the majority of these people have had little 
or no education themselves and do not recognise the value of education 
for their children. They are also influenced by their priests known as 
Mullas and prefer to send their children to MuJla schools, only some of 
which are recognised by the Educational Department (vide paragraph 
69). This has the eflect to a certain extent of retarding the progress 
of secondary and higher education among the Sind Muhammadans. 
As regards the Hindu Intermediate and Backward classes in the 
Presidency proper, the main cause of their backwardness is the 
Hindu caste system under which these classes have been relegated 
from time immemorial to the fourth caste of ** Shudras " whose 
function until the advent of the British rule was to render menial 
service to the three upper castes and who were definitely debarred 
from aspiring to any education whatsoever. Considerable progress 
has been made in respect of education among these classes since the 
establishment of British rule but the customs and ideas of ages past 
can only be corrected gradually. 

69. One of ihe most striking features of primary education in Sind is 
the MuUa school This type of school is intended 

Mvlla Schools, primarily to give instruction in Ihe reading of 
the Koran, an aocomplisbinent to which the 
Muhammadan parent attaches the greatest imj^rtance. More 
40 years ago efforts were first made to induce the mullas to give 
secular instruction in Sindhi by offering grants on account of pupils 
who had received such instruction. Progress was slow at first, but 
has been a steady improvement which has been more madeed in reocut 
years. P^baps the most important step was the appointment el^t 
16 years ago of a special D^ty Educational {nspe^ with several 
astistants whose sole duty was the inq^ection and devdopment of these 
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scliools. Two more BducatioDal Inspectors were appointed a few 

years later. Vaiions steps have been and are being taken to improve the 
schools. Training elasses for muUas are held periodically, liberal giants 
are awarded according to the proficiency of the pupils, special grants 
are given for pupils who reach a certain standard and are transfmed by 
the muUa to the neighbouring local board school, and generally every 
inducement is ofiered to the mulla to improve his own qualifications and to 
devote himself whole-heartedly to the teaching of the three B’s with a 
few additions. The medium of instruction in these schools is Sindhi. 
The schools vary greatly in ej£oiency and scope but some are as good as 
local board schools and a few have successfully prepared pupils for the 
Vernacular Final examination. The majority of the schools, however, 
teach only up to third and fourth vernacular readers. 

The number of recognised mulla schools decreased from 1,430 in 
1920-21 to 719 in 1925-26. The number of pupils in them fell from 
34,685 in 1920-21 to 23,179 in 1925-26. The decrease was mainly 
due to the Khilafat and Non-co-operation movements, but there are 
signs of a gradual increase in the number of such schools, the number 
for 1925-26 being 42 more than the number for the previous year. 
The total expenditure on recognised mulla schools was Rs. 2,50,610 in 
1925*26 as against Rs. 2,99,282 in 1920-21. 

70. Grovernment have provided special facilities in several directions 
for the advancement of Muhammadan education. 

Special Faoilitibs Jq Government professional colleges 10 per cent. 

places are reserved for Muhammadans, and 
in Government secondary schools in the Presidency 
proper, excluding Sind, 15 per cent. Places proportionate to the 
percentage of the Muhammadan population to the total population in 
the district concerned are as a rule reserved for Muhammadans in 
Government secondary schools in Sind. There does not appear to be 
any need at present for reserving places in arts colleges for Muham- 
madans or other backward communities. 

In Government secondary schools free studentships are awarded to 
the extent of 22^ per cent, of the number of Muhammadan pupils in 
each school in the Presidency proper and of 30 per cent, in Sind, 

In 1924-25 Government sanctioned a scheme of special scholarships 
for the encouragement of education among the backward classes including 
Muhammadans. The scheme provides for Muhammadans in the Presi- 
dency proper 637 scholarships in secondary schools ranging in value from 
lU. 6 to Rs. 10 and for Muhammadans in Sind 700 scholarships of Rs. 10 
to Rs. 12-8-0. Muhammadans are considerably better of in this respect 
than mther the intermediate or backward Htndus ; the schoktships for 
Muhammadans work out at one for every 2,100 of the Muhammadan 
populatioii in the Presidency proper and one for eve^ 3,600 in Bind, 
against erne for every 7,100 and 5,700 of the population for intermediate 
and backward Sdndus respectivdy* In arts colleges, MuhamnuMil^ 
in the PresideiiGy have ^ scholarships of Rs. 20 each and the Sind 
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Muhammadans 48 of Bs. 30 each. In professional collies also, special 
scholarships have been reserved for Muhammadans. The number ot 
applicants for scholarships in professional colleges has hitherto fallen 
short of the number of scholarships provided. A number of scholarships 
of small value are awarded to Muhammadan girls both in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind. Special consideration is also given to the claims 
of Muhammadans to appointments as teachers in primary and secon- 
dary schools. 


Education op the Intermediate and Backward Classes 


71. 


Misaninq of “Ad- 
vanced, ” “Inter- 
mediate” AND 
” 15 A 0 K W a R D ” 
Classes. 


For educational purposes the various communities of the pr^- 
dency have been classified as Advanced, Int^ 
mediate and Backward. Under Advanced are 
included Brahmins, Prabhus, Yanis, etc. The 
Intermediate class is made up of Marathas, Kunbis 
and other cultivating and artisan classes, and in the 
Presidency proper corresponds roughly with the castes included under 
the term Maratha ” for the purposes of the Bombay Electoral Buies, 
namely, Marathas proper, Kunbis, hlalis, Kolis, Bhandaris, Shimpis, 
Lohars, Kumbhars, Dhangars, Bhois, Baris, Lonaris, Bavins, Deolis or 
Shindes, Ahirs, Kbatris, Parits, Gabits, Gavadas, Gavandis, Gavlis, 
Guraos, Nhavis, Kasais, Kasars, KoshtLs, Sails, Sangars, Sutars, Telis, 
Agles, Agris and Wanjaris. The backward class includes the depressed 
or untouchable class and the jungle and hill tribes or aboriginal tribes, 
and crimmal tribes, 

72. The population of the intermediate classes may be roughly taken 
rioDREs OF Literacy 3,s 9,156,979 and that of the backward classes as 
4,075,849. According to the census of 1921, the 
, ' figures of literacy among the male population 

or tile advanced classes were as follows : 


Brahmins of different sub-castes 

Prabhus 

Yanis 


. . 568 to 700 per thousand. 

.. 732 

. . 757 to 771 

Among the castes classed as intermediate, the figures of literacy were •- 

•• •• •• 58 per thousand. 

Kunbis .. 11 

Agria .. ;; " « 

Malis .. .. •; ^ » 

Among the castes classed as backward the figures of literacy were t— 
MaoM* '* '■ •• 23 per thousand. 

Sr •• >? - 

.. _ gg 

Dnbias . . 21 ” 
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The figures given above relate oiJy to some of the castes under each of 
the three heads and are for the male population 
NuKBaa OF Pupils, only. They show the wide disparity in literacy 
between the various sections of the population 
and explain the need for sjjecial efiorta and special facilities for the 
education of the intermediate and backward classes. The following 
table gives the number of pupils from the intermediate and backward 
Hindu castes attending educational institutions for the last two years : — 


iQtarjaediate classes . 

1 Depre^iied cliisges 

^ Aboriginal and Hill Irlba 

|B Criminal Mb*.. 

I I 

Total, Backward cIosbcm 
Grand Total 


College 

Secondary Schools 

Primary Schools 

1924-25 

‘2 

1925-26 

3 

' 

1024-25 1 

4 ‘ 

1 

1925-20 

1924-25 1 1925-26 | 

6 1 r 

076 

758 

14,385 [ 

14,907 

358,555 1 387,866 

24 

14 

05K ’ 

730 

47,782 53,401 



47 , 

63 

14,413 18,087 



12 , 

1 

14 

8,706 5,368 

24 

14 

717 , 

807 

70.961 • 76,946 

700 

772 

15,102 

15,714 

429,516 1 464,ai2j 



Truuiliig Institution.^ 

UUlUi 

li.l Schuoln 

Total 


1924-25 

1925-26 

1024-25 

1925-26 

1 924-25 

1925-26 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

oedlate olanee 

486 

486 

2,894 

2,830 

376,900 

406,847 

Depressed obuses 

41 

63 

815 

. 893 

49,320 

55,101 

Aboriginal and HSl Tribes . . 

11 

8 

696 

838 

1 1 

15,107 

ld.996| 

Criminal Tribes 

7 

8 

1 1 

; 

9,235 

5,817! 

Total, Backward classes . . 


79 

' 1 
1,901 j 

2,158 1 
1 

73,722 

80,604 ; 

_ i 

Grand Total 

545 

1 

565 

4,855 

4,088 ! 

450,718 

486,851 j 


Increase or 
decrease (rtde 
columns 12 
and 13) 


Percentage ot 
inciease or 
derrease 


Intermediate olMoes ■j 

{ DeineMed olaaoee ./ ..| 

Aboriginal and HUl Tribes 
OrimtnalTrlbea .. 

Toftal, Backward clawee , . 

Onad Total 


1 5,871 1 

lift 

3.829 ! 

25*2 

--3,418 I 

37-0 

•5,282 

8-i 
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73. In 1925-26 the numbeis of pupils from the advanced, intermediate 
and backward classes attending educational institu- 
tions per 1,000 of the population were as follows : — 


Ckncp^Bisoiff WITH 
Otesb CLissas. 


Brahmins . . . . . . 173 

Other advanced Hindus . . ‘ . . . . 161 

Muhammadans . . . . . . 95 

Intermediate Hindus . . . . . . 44 

Depressed classes . . . . . . Sg 

Aboriginal and HiU Tribes . . . . 16 

Criminal Tribes . . . , 5 , 

The following figures show the percentage which each of the comniunities 
beam to the total population of the presidency and the percentage of the 
pupils from each of these communities to the total number of pupiJs in 
the presidency : — 


Advanced Hindus 

Percentage of 
population 

9 

Peroenta[jpB 
of pupils 

25 

Intermediate Hindus 

67 

44 

Backward Hindus 

s. 23 

9 

Muhammadans and others 

11 

22 


100 

100 


The number of intermediate Hindus in all educational institutions 
increased from 376,996 in 1924-25 to 406,847 in 1925-26— an increase of 
7*9 percent. 

74, Specialefiorts have been made to encourage education among the 
Spxolii. FimiLZTias iatennediate classes. lu Government secondary 
roa Bduoitioh of schools free studentships are granted to the extent 
ra^JtmaBinDiixa of 22 J p« cent, of the number of pupils of the 
intermediate classes. As a concession for their war 
Mrvices, the children of the Konkani Marathas in the Kolaba and 
lUtimgm districts, if certided to be poor, are given free education in 
all clMses of schools. Government paying special fee grants to aided 
schools to reimburse them for loss of fees. In 1926-26 there were three 
special boarding houses for intermediate Hindus in the Bombay Division 
maintamed from private funds. One of these has since been closed. In 
the Gentry Division there were 11 private hostels for Marathas and one 
for Leva Kunbis. The improvement in the educational condition of the 
mtermediate clas^ hu been ^leciafly marked in the Central Division 
and IS an indication of the awakening among the non-Brahmin 
who are laigely agriculturists. In a single dWiot, that of Satara the 
inme^ m t^ nimber of children from the intermediate classes 

previous year was owW 
per tout. The mpvemmt for the education of the intennediatodasMa 
has beoi greatly assisted by private societies such as the Deccan 
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EduoatioB AaaooiatiioE, which aaaisto Mhratiia boys by means of scholar- 
ships^ and the Leva Ktud>i Fazmem’ Assodation in West Ehandesh, 
which maintains a secondaxy school and also assists members of the 
community to visit foreign countries both for g^ieial study and for the 
study of agricultural and industrial problems. In the Belganm- district 
one of the leading Inamdarsi the Sardesai of Shirsangi, ^ given away 
his whole property of Bs. 12 lakhs for the encouragement of education 
among his own community. The income is used in giving scholarships 
to Lingayat students attending colleges and in giving grants towards the 
construction of hostels meant exclusively for Lingayat students. A fund 
amounting to Bs. 2 lakhs is said to have been collected in the Dharwar 
district for the purpose of awarding scholarships to Lingayat students 
in secondary schools. 

75. The total number of pupils of the depressed classes in the Presi- 
dency proper in the year 1925*26 was 55,191, 
representing an indease of 12 per cent, over the 
number for the preceding year. There were 597 

special primary schools for the depress^ classes with 20,066 pupils. The 
l^est increase in the aumber of pupils (3,01 3) was in the Central Division. 
In the Northern Division, which is the most backward in this respect, 
there was an increase of 197 only. Qovemment maintain at Poona a 
special hostel for depressed daeses students attending secondary schools 
and collies. The boarders are paid scholarships of Bs. 12| each and 
get free education in local institutions. 

76. The total number of children of the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 

Edvoatios or thb instruction in 1925-26 was 18,996. None of 

Abobioihax. abp these have reached the collegiate stage of instruction. 

Taxw A»D Over 18,000 of them were in primary schools. There 
^^**“*^ are 161 special primary schools for such Tribes. 

The number of pupils bebnging to Criminal Tribes attending various 
kinds of educational institutions in the presidency in 1925-26 was 5,817. 
In 1920-21 the number was 4,881 . Most of Ihem were in primary schools. 
(Government maintain settlements for Criminal Tribes in various places, 
the miw centres being in the Dharwar and Bijapur districts. These are 
in charge of a special Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer under tb e Bevooue 
Department. Special arrangements are made for the education of 
children in these settlements. In the settlement schools elementary 
education is compulsory for boys and girlsupto tbe age of thirteen and for 
all children who work as half-timers in the mills. In 1925-26 there were 
1»365 boys and 1,149 girls attending day schools and 491 boys in nigbt 
schools, Instrui^on is regularly given to boys in manual training and 
girls in needlework. Boy Scout and Girl Ghude work is also encouraged 
in these schools. 

77. Wii^ a view tc accelerate the progress of the intermediate and 
SoHCLAasHtrs re badkward classes in seoondaiy and higher ed^ 

iHTBBitiDrA^ Am 0ovenunent sanctioned in 1924-25 a liberal scheme 
Baskwabu Cum ^ ec^krriiipe for students belonging to 
classes. 
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One thousand two hundred and seventy-four (1,274) 8cholarshit>s of a 
value ranging from Rs. 6to Rs. 10 are awarded 
SoHOLABSHiPs FOB anuudUy at the rate of 182 soholarships tenable 
seven years. One hundred and twenty (120) 
scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 in the Presidency 
proper and Rs. 30 in Sind are awarded annually to students of the 
I ntermediate classes in arts colleges at the rate of 30 scholarships tenable 
for four years. Fifty-one (51) scholarships ranging in value from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 40 in professional institutions are awarded annually at the rate of 
5 scholarships in a college of engineering, 5 in a law college, 2 in the 
Sydenham College of Commerce and 5 in the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, all being tenable for the whole course. 

78. Three hundred (300) scholarships ranging in value from Rs. 5 to 

Rs. 7 are awarded annually in primary schools in 
SoHOLAESHiPfl FOB the Presidency proper to students of the backward 
CoMMUKmBs communities at the rate of 100 scholarships tenable 

for three years. Six hundred and forty-four (644) 
scholarships ranging in value from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 in secondary schools 
are awarded annually at the rate of 92 scholarships tenable for seven 
years. Ninety (90) scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 in arts colleges 
are awarded annually at therate of 22 scholarships tenable for four years. 
Thirty (30) scholarships of a value ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 in 
professional institutions are awarded annually at the rate of 3 in a 
college of engineering, 3 in a law college, 1 in the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and 3 in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, tenable for 
the whole course. All these scholarships were originally awarded by 
selection, scholarships in schools by the Educational Inspectors, and 
those in colleges by the Director of Pu blic Instruction. Recently Govern- 
ment have ordered that the scholarships should be awarded on the results 
of competitive examinations. The number of candidates from the inter- 
mediate classes who apply for scholarships in all kinds of institutions is 
suiEciently large to absorb the scholarships provided for these classes. 
The same is the case with scholarships in primary schools for the backward 
communities. The number of applicants from the backward communiti es 
for scholarships in secondary schools and colleges is, however, still 
too small to take up all the available scholarships. This is especially 
so in the case of college scholarships. During the year under report 
only 14 out of the 54 scholarships in arts colleges and 1 out of the 22 in 
professional ihstitutions available for the year for backward classes were 
held by students of those classes. The scholarships thus left vacant 
were awarded to students of the intermediate classes. 

79. In 1925-26 of the total number of teachers in the primary 

schools of the presidency 38 per cent, belonged 
NvubbbofTbaob* to the backwa^ and intermediate classes. The 
I 1 IT» of, teachers belonging to thw classes 

HRmATB Classba. Under training and in the schools is steadily 
increasing. 
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Forty-five (45) per cent, of the places in Government secondary schools 
are reserved for intermediate and backward Hindu communities. In 
Government professional colleges 10 per cent, of the places are reserved 
for these communities and this percentage has recently been raised to 25 
in the case of the College of Engineering, Poona. 

SuMMABT AND GeNE&AL RbMARKS 

80. A statistical review of the position tends to indicate that a 
considerable degree of progress has been achieved 
during the last few years in almost every direction. 
During the period 1914-15 to 1926-27 the number of 
persons receiving instruction in all educational institutions has increased 
from 789,709 to 1,148,714. It should be remembered that this period 
covers the closing seven years of the pre-Beforms era, and the first six 
years of the Beforms era, and that several of the developments which 
came to fruition in the later period had actually been started before the 
Beforms were introduced, especially in connection with the raising of the 
pay of teachers, and securing a larger percentage of trained men. The 
increase both in institutions and in pupils is noticeable in every branch 
of education from primary to collegiate. An attempt has been made to 
improve the quality of teachers employed in the schools by the raising 
of their salaries and by securing a larger percentage of trained men. In 
the domain of secondary education there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of schools, and a noticeable feature is the large increase in 
the number of private institutions, as many as 260 out of a total of 375 
secondary schools being private schools. The Boy Scouts movement has 
made good progress in the presidency. Special facilities have been pro- 
vided for the intermediate and backward classes by the grant of scholar- 
ships and by the reservation for them of a certain number of places in 
educational in8titutions^ Nearly one-third of the 156 mofi^il munici- 
palities in the presidency have already made primary education free, and 
three have made it compulsory for boys and girls and five for boys 
only. In Bombay City the Municipality have introduc^ compulsion in 
two out.of seven wards. A Bill has been passed to widen the consti- 
tution and to increase the powers of the University. 

So far the progress attained appears to be satisfactory but a close 
examination of the situation reveals certain features, which give grave 
cause for doubt whether the large increase in the numbers of pupils and 
of institutions and the growth of expenditure on education have been 
attended with a corresponding growtii in efficiency, whether in fact there 
has not beefi a tendency to sacrifice efficiency to numbers in all the 
branches of education. ‘both primary* secondary and collegiate. The 
justification for this estimate of the position will be developed more fuUy 
in the succeeding paragcaphs which contain a description of the working 
of tiieD^artment during the post-Beforms period. 
xob256 — 4 t 
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81. It is not easy to assess the precise degree of etimnliis which has 
resulted from the appointment of a Minister for 
Influxmob or thb education. The first Minister took office on the 

OF Education. was already framed when he entered omce ana 

therefore it was not till the year 1922-23 that the f uD 
weight of the Minister’s infiaenoe on educational afiairs was felt.. The 
total number of pupils in Primary Institutions in 1921-22 was 798,508 — 
the corresponding %ure8 for the subsequent years are given below : — 


Year 

Number of pupils 

1922-23 

806,440 

1923-24 

835,221 

1924-25 

855,131 

1925-26 

913,168 

1926-27 

984,726 


It will be seen that the increase is in the vicinity of 186,218. But this 
figure represents the total number on the rolls. The statement below 
indicates the appreciable difff>ren<.t? between the number of children who 
are nominally benefited and the number that do actually receive regular 
instruction. The increase is undoubtedly due to genuine awakening 
among the Muhammadans, the Intermediate Hindus and the Backward 
classes to the need for education if they were to make any headway in 
the new political conditions, which were afiording wider openings for the 
employment of Indians in all branches of the Public Service. The awak- 
ening of these classes had begun some years before the actual appointment 
of Ministers, but it may be said that the Ministers, though following 
different lines of policy, have done their best, with the financial resources 
available, to increase the facilities for education and especially for primary 
education. 


Statement regarding average attendance in primary schools 


Year 

1 


1917-18 

191849 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 
1921.22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
I924.2d 
1^-26 


Number on 
rolls 

2 


650,830 

701,804 

760,122 

801,166 

798,608 

806,440 

835,221 

856,131 

913,168 


Average daily 

Percentage of 

attendance 

(3) to (2) 

3 

4 

468,797 

72 0 

476,162 

67-7 

640,843 

70*1 

672,671 

71*5 

688,704 

73*7 

683,440 

72-2 

603,749 

72 a 

636,747 

74-3 

666,440 

72-9 
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82. The sum expended on education in all ite branches in the year 
How PAE Incebasb was 153 lakhs— in 1926-27 the corre^nding 

IE Ponds POE Ex- figure was 381 lakhs. Againinl914-15theshare of 
OATION WAS DUB TO Primary education was 61 lakhs, but in 1926-27 
Miwsteb op Eduoa- lal^s. Prior to the assumption of office by the 
Minister the figures were 

Expenditure 

Total expenditure on from Provincial 

primary education revenues on 

^ primary education 

lakhs lakhs 

149-5 98 2 

The table below indicates the extent to which the enormous increase of 
224 * 6 per cent, in expenditure on primary education since 1914-15 has 
bce!i due to the capacity of Ministers to exert persuasion or pressure on 
the Legislative Council and the Finance Department. 



Total expenditure on 

Expenditure 

Year 

primary education 

from Provincial 
revenues 


lakhs 

lakhs 

1922-23 

157-1 

99-5 

1923-24 

166-4 

110*2 

1924 25 

169-8 

106-9 

1925-26 

181 

114-8 

1926-27 

198-6 

121-6 


It will be seen that of the increase in expenditure to the extent of 224 * 6 
per cent, the Ministers are responsible for only 80*3 per cent. Due 
weight must also be given to the fact that the appointment of Ministers 
coincided with a real aw'akening among the backward Hindus, and the 
Muhammadans, and a growing demand from these classes for increased 
facilities for education— -especially primary, — as they realised that so 
long as they remained uneducated they had no chance against the 
advanced classes either in politics or in Government service. 

83. A description of the working of the D^artment during the 

D^arSbnt^^ Reforms period may conveniently be discussed 
Education dubino 

following heads 

(A) Changes of policy and their efiect on the Department. 

(B) Growth or contraction resulting from change of policy. 

(C) Influence of the Legislative Council and political importance of 

the teaching profession. 

(D) Fffects of oommunalism and factions. 

HO U256 — 4a 


Year 

1921-22 
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(A) Changes of policy and their effect on the DepartmerU 

Prior to the introduction of Ministerial control the general policy was 
to divide the funds available between the three main branches of 
educational activity, viz,. Primary Education, Secondary education and. 
Collegiate education. The division of the funds available was left in 
the main to the Head of tlio Administrative Department, viz,y the 
Director of Public Instruction. With the advent of the first Minister, 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, a definite change in the policy of allocation of funds 
ensued. Prior to nis appointment an Act empowering municipalities 
to introduce compulsory primary education had been passed. The 
Minister went further than this and held tliat the utmost endeavour 
should be made to promote the growth of primary education throughout 
the Presidency and with a view to achieve this object, the Primary 
Education Act of 1923 was passed. The chief features of this Act were 
the elimination of the Director of Public Instruction from all adminis- 
trative control of primary education which was made over to the 
principal self-governing institutions already in existence, which were 
termed Local Authorities. These bodies were required to provide funds 
and exercise general supervision over primary education within their 
jurisdictions. The administrative and executive functions were to 
be performed by a body called the School Board which was constituted 
on a basis which it was hoped would provide a fairly intelligent, 
impartial and technically equipped governing instrument. Funds were 
to be provideil by the Local Authorities from their owm resources and 
as an inducement to them to display activity in providing them, it was 
laid down that provided compulsion was introduced in any local aua 
the extent of the subventions from Provincial revenues would in the 
case of municipalities be 50 per cent, and in the case of District Local 
Boards 66f per cent, of the total additional approved expenditure. 
Government retained certain powers of checking a tendency to extra\ a- 
gance and fairly complete authority to deal with any attempt to lower 
the standard of education. It was also laid down tliat in no case should 
any local area receive by way of Government grant less than the amount 
it was receiving prior to the introduction of compulsion provkied that 
a Local Authority did not make a cash profit out of tlie grant. It, was 
felt that the result of financing such a scheme might iliminish the sums 
avaikble for extending secondar}^ and collegiate education, hut the 
Minister made it clear that primary education in his o])iriion had the 
first claim on the funds available and in fact in his first efieclive year of 
office, viz., 1922-23, he reduced the existing grants to secondary 
institutions by approximately 25 per cent, liowevcr, in deference to 
the pressure of public opinion be was obliged in the year 1923-2d to 
restore this cut. It was expected that prospective Local Authoiities 
would eagerly demand the boon of independence and avail themselves 
ol the right to control education within their own areas and it was there- 
fore believed that little delay would ensue in the introduclkn of 
compulsion in many if not all areas. It was also hoped that the trained 
personnel of the Education Department would be taken over by these 
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Local Authorities. Dr. Paranjpye was succeeded by a Mimster who was 
a member of the non-Brahmin party. Within a few days of assumption 
of office the Honourable Mr. B. V. Jadhav issued a circular which 
announced the intention of the Minister to posl^ne the transfer of 
control until the elections under the new District Local Boards Act 
which broadened the franchise, were held and the new boards had 
assumed control. Although a year had elapsed since the passing of the 
Act no demand for transfer had been made and it is doubtful 
^vhether the circular alluded to above actually retarded the operation 
of the Act. The new elections for the District Local Boards swept the 
Brahmins from office in the Presidency proper (except in Gujarat)and the 
Amils in Sind, and installed the non-Brahi^ party in office in the 
Presidency and the Muhammadans in Sind. Generally speaking the 
tenure of office of Mr. Jadhav was occupied in making concessions 
with a view to overcome the reluctance which was exhibited in many 
quarters to accept control over education. However, by the end of 1926 
a large number of School Boards had been formed and had commenced to 
function. A cardinal feature of the policy of Dr. Paranjpye was the 
restriction of Local Authorities to really large self-governing bodies, t.e., 
District Local Boards and towns with fairly large revenues and it was 
proposed that smaller units should be compelled to merge their interests 
in those of the nearest large body. However, a firm resistance was 
displayed by the bodies wh^ose authority in educational matters was 
threatened and Mr. Jadhav gave way to it. In consequence Local 
Authorities have come into existence whose revenues are small and whose 
schools number as few as half a dozen institutions with a school popula- 
tion of a few hundreds with the result that efficiency has decreased in 
these schools. Again the majority of School Boards which came into 
existence developed strong communal tendencies and unfortunately 
this attitude also influenced the selection of the executive and teaching 
stafE. The attempt to press forward the introduction of compulsion 
slowed down but nevertheless Mr. Jadhav’s policy aimed at promoting 
the growth of primary education and all indications of local enthusiasm 
in this direction were welcomed and demands for grants responded to 
generously, particularly if they came from the bacl^ard and depressed 
classes, BO far as funds permitt^. Mr. Jadhav was succeeded in January 
1927 by the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Harilal D. Desai whose point 
of view is that though it is eminently desirable to further the cause of 
primary education, this should not be allowed to outweigh the 
importance of providing facilities for Secondary and Collegiate education. 
He is also in favour of checking the natural tendency of the towns to 
absorb the greater share of the funds available to the detriment of the 
interests of the villages. 

The general efiect of this gradual modification of the clear-cut policy 
followed by Dr, Paranjpye has produced in a varying degree the follow* 
ing effects 

(a) Uncertainty of the position and the course of action to be taken. 
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{ f >) Lobs of confidence in the capacity of Local Self-governing bodies 
to handle a major administrative measure. 

(c) A dawning recognition of the truth of the adage that the more 
haste the less speed. 

Superimposed upon the perplexities caused by a varying policy is the 
difficulty created by financial stringency. Although the Minister for 
Education has received an ever-increasing percentage of the available 
Grovernment funds and has actually secured increased amounts from 
year to year, the fact remains that the best possible methods of combin- 
ing economy and efficiency in order to achieve expansion have yet to be 
discovered. This is in an appreciable degree due to the fact that it is 
impossible to expect a large number of unexpert bodies, ignorant of the 
first principles of administration, to study true economy. Secondly the 
importance of the principle of intelligent delegation of power and division 
of duties is not yet understood. Mr. M. Hesketh, Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction in this Presidency who was the principal lieutenant 
of Dr. Paranjpye in the task of evolving the Primary Education Act of 
1923, has remarked as follows : — 

“ There has been ample evidence that the dangers of handing over con- 
trol of primary education were under-estimated. The result has been 
far more unsatisfactory than I personally anticipated, in spite of the fact 
that we have tried whole-heartedly to make the experiment a success. 
Communalism and a desire for power and patronage have proved fatal 
obstacles to efficient administration. 

** It has been found very difficult to work the system by which an 
allowance is attached to the post of Head Master depending on the size 
of the school, a system in one form or another in vogue universally, 
because caste and influence with the members of the School Board 
rather than efficiency as a teacher have been the deciding factors in 
making appointments. 

“ Another difficulty which has proved extremely serious in some cases 
is the relations of the School Board to the Local Authority. To deal with 
primary education what is needed is an ad hoc body. On the other band, 
such a body under present conditions would not be in a position to levy 
taxation independently, and the body which levies taxation is alw^ays 
loth to hand over money to another body to spend. 

“ Another difficulty has been the reluctance of the School Boards to 
give any real authority to the Administrative Officer. My firm convic- 
tion is that anything in the nature of detailed administration cannot be 
earned on by a committee. A committee’s business is to lay down 
principles. • It is for a trained officer to carry out the administration 
according to the principles laid down. This was recognised many years 
ago when the constitution of the Bombay Municipality was framed. 
Human nature being what it is, there is little doubt that a man feels less 
sense of responsibility and takes less trouble to study the facts, if his 
responsibility is to be shared with a dozen others. Moreover, there is a 
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tendency for rules and regulations to become more and more complex, 
and it is not easy for the layman to remember them and to be able to 
apply them at once. The difficulty of course is to g^t the trained officer 
who will carry out the duties honestly and efficiently. 

“ I should also like to draw attention to the growing political power 
of primary school masters, particularly in the villages, where there are 
few educated persons. They have now very great influence in the 
elections not only to the Provincial Councils, but also to the Local 
Boards. The result is that members of these bodies arc very chary of 
supporting proposals which are likely to be unfavourably received by 
the teachers, e.g., in connection with their pay. This appears to be a 
very serious danger, as a small class who are not really representative 
of the bulk of the people are able to exert an influence out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

“ It is probably too late to attempt to go back to a system by which 
primary education is managed and controlled by Government, although 
such a course would be in the interests of the backward communities 
themselves. It has always appeared to me to be a mistake that 
education should have been chosen as one of the subjects on which the 
people might experiment in acquiring the art of local self-government. 

“ Various compromises have, I believe, been considered, e,g.^ the 
management of the schools on behalf of the local bodies by a cadre of 
officers, who are at the same time Government servants. I dislike such 
compromises, and it seems to me that either Government or the local 
bodies must be definitely responsible for the managemCi t of primary 
schools. After all the success of a school depends on the teachers 
appointed and on the means taken to keep them up to the mark, and 
it is in appointments that the members of the S.i.oul Board are mainly 
interested, as affording a means of exercising their po\ver. 

“ There is one question of considerable importance which seems to 
be in danger of being lost sight of in this Presidency, possibly owing to 
the portfolios of Local Self-government and of Education being in 
different hands. In a number of cases local authorities have paid 
teachers too much or have spent excessive amounts on prize -givings 
and so on. Jn such cases the Educational Department has rightly 
refused to recognise the excess expenditure as admissible for a grant 
e.g., in one or two cases Government have allowed a local authority to 
waive the recovery of excess payments on the understanding that.no 
grant would be paid on the excess. It is a question, however, W’-hether 
a local authority should not be called to account forspending the rate- 
payers' money wastefully. In England the Government Auditors 
have the power of surcharging the members of the local authority, 
of calling upon them to refund the amounts from their own pocket. 
This is a question which is really no concern of mine, but the whole 
tendency of local bodies is towards extravagance, even in such minor 
matters as oflSce furniture. To feel the same sense o'f responsibility in 
spending other people’s money as in spending one’s own is a quality not 
inherent in mankind, but one acquired by experience. 
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** 1 ought perhaps to eiq)lam that many of the difficulties to which I 
have referred are not peculiar to India. They are the price which has 
to be paid for, democracy all over the world, and may account for the 
fact that several countries have substituted what amounts to an 
autocracy when democracy has failed.*’ 

It was definitely the intention of the sponsor of the Primary Education 
Act to hand over the bulk of the trained Government stafE to the local 
authorities. This desire to protect the educational system against any 
loss of efficiency was frustrated by the introduction of three factors the 
strength of which had been under-estimated: — 

(i) Communalism. 

(ii) The reluctance on the part of a certain number of Government 

servants to continue in service under the new conditions. 

(in) Non-co-operation. 

As regards (t) above, the facts will be given in a separate paragraph. 

As regards (ii) above, Government have been compelled to permit 
these officers to retire on proportionate pension before their periods of 
superannuation. 

As regards (Hi) above, it was not expected that non-co-operators 
would seriously hamper the working of the Act as at that time the 
attitude of the non-co-operator was complete abstention from all local 
self-governing bodies. However, this attitude was modified as a result 
of a resolution passed by the Indian National Congress and in certain 
areas and particularly in Gujarat the non-co-operators not only entered 
but captured the District Local Boards and Municipalities and immedi- 
ately refused to accept Government control. 

(B) Growth or contraction resulting from change of policy 

It is true that there has been an increase in the number of pupils 
receiving instruction in all branches of education ; it is equally true 
that the increase is due to the awakening of the baclnvard classes. Ten 
or more years ago the movement started amoqg the non-Brahmins nf 
the Deccan and the Karnatak. The movement B]»read and there is 
now a definite desire for education among the cultivating and artisan 
classes in the Marathi and Kanarese areas, and among the Muliam- 
madans both in the Presidency and in iSiiid. The movement has probably 
been accentuated by the Reforms and the greater representation of these 
classes on the Legislative Council. Unh^rtunalely the decision to grant 
incremental scales of pay to the primary teachers has done much to 
destroy their ambition and these men realising tlieir considerable 
political power have occupied tlieinselves in agitating for still more pay 
rather than in devoting themselves to their duties and the interests of 
their pupils. Fig^ires are available to establish that out of every 
100 pupils that enter the infant class not more than 15 emerge from 
the fourtli primary standard, and only those who pass the fourth standard 
can be classed as really literate. It is clear therefore that the wastage 
in primary education is enormous. In secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion also the increase in the number of pupils is due mainly to tlie 
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awakening among the backward classes. Whether this development 
has been a blessing is a matter of opinion. There is little doubt that it 
has resulted in a lowering of standards patticularly on account of the 
oiders laying down percentage.s for admissions of backward class students 
to educational institutions. Formerly clever boys only continued theic 
education, classes were small and the standards reasonably high. The 
scliools and colleges are now flooded with youths who are probably unfit 
for more advanced education. The natural result has been a lowering 
of the standards and the production of large numbers of young men of 
mediocre ability and extremely moderate attainments who cannot find 
employment and are probably fit for nothing but the least responsible 
of clerical duties. Much the same criticism may be applied to Univer- 
sity education. There has been an increase in the number and variety of 
professional colleges, but the Arts colleges are turning out large 
numbers of pass B.As. many of whom are of little more value in the 
labour market than the matriculate. In fact the stage has been reached 
when posts which were formerly filled by matriculates are now sought 
by graduates. The problem is a serious one politically, because 
many of these matriculates and graduates belong to castes which have 
an hereditary connection with agriculture and industries, and who are 
now divorced from the^se interests and help to swell the already over- 
crowded ranks of the clerical and other professions. 

(C) Influence of the Legislative Council and political importance 
of the teaching profession 

The extent to which this body has influenced policy is described below : — 

So far as primary education is concerned, the following resolutions 
wore passed by the Bombay Legislative Council during the periods 
1917-18 to 1921-22:— 

(1) That all pupils belonging to the depressed classes studying in 
local board primary schools up to the vernacular fourth standard be 
supplied free with school books, slates, and pencils, as far as funds 
permit. 

(2) That the present procedure relating to the oflicial approval 
of the plans and estimates for buildings for primary schools is unneces- 
sarily cumbrous and requires to be revised so as to facilitate the speedy 
construction of such buildings. 

(3) That grants for primary education to municijwilities unable 
to meet the necessary increased expenditure should be raised for a 
period of two years from one-half to two -thirds of their annual 
expenditure. 

(4) Tliat in view of bringing education within the reach of all 
classes this Council recommends the Government to lay down that 
the goal of free and compulsory primary education in this Presidency 
be reached as early as possible. 

The first resolution mentioned above has been given efiect to and the 
necessary provision is made for the purpose in the educational budget 
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every year. As a result of the second resolution Government have 
sanctioned revised procedure for the approval of plans and estimates 
and have simplified it. 

In regard to the third resolution Government accepted the principle 
underlying the recommendation made by the Legislative Council but 
before it was actually adopted in- practice, the Primary Education Bill 
already came up for the consideration of Government and the Legislative 
Coimcil. One of the principal provisions of this Bill was to hand over 
the management of primary schools in small municipal areas to district 
local boards and to make to the latter bodies grants equal to two-thirds 
of their expenditure on primary education within the small municipal 
towns witliin their jurisdiction, only one-third being borne by the muni- 
cipalities themselves. 

As a result of the fourth resolution. Government appointed a committee 
to consider the whole question of the introduction of compulsory primary 
education throughout the Presidency excluding Bombay City. The 
recommendations of the Committee were approved generally by Govern- 
ment and the necessary legislation was at once undertaken to give effect 
to them. The result is the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923. 

With regard to the resolutiors subsequently discussed in the Legis- 
lative Council, a description of the attitude- of Government and the 
aciion taken in respect of them will be found in the list of resolutions 
dealing with educational subjects moved, in the Bombay Council since 
the inception of the Reforms (vide Appendix I). 


It may particularly be mentioned here that with reference to the 
resolution moved by Mr. G. B. Pradhan recommending to Government 
the acceptance of the Sathe-Paranjpye scheme of pay of primary teachers 
in the March session of the Legislative Council in 1924, an amendment 
was moved by Mr. A. N. Surve suggesting that the subject matter of the 
original resolution should be postponed and that a mixed committee 
with a non-official majority should be appointed to report on certain 
issues. The amendinent was supported by Government and passed by 
the Council. Accordingly Government appointed a committee, which 
was known as the Surve Committee, all members of which were mem*- 
i.ers of the Bombay Legislative Council. The recommendations of this 
Comnuttee were also accepted by Government and at once given effect to. 

An unforeseen but very important result of the Reforms has been 
the sudden increase in the political influence of the primary school-master 
at elections both for the Legislative Cotmcil and the Local Boards hie 
pnmary school-masters epiployed in the schools of local authorities 
nZ ® ‘”86 body--about 25, (KH) strong— and a fairly well-orgarised 
^e. The ^llage school-master is frequently the only man in the village 
his influence over the villagers is considerable. 
Uinbdates at the elections have not been slow to realise this fact and 

MdnmsneSfof W 

campaigns. The school-mastors on then side have realised their power. 
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and have lost no opportunity of securing the support of theniembers 
of the Bombay Legislative Council in their demands for increased pay. 
When it is realised that the pay of these masters represents one-half 
of the educational budget, it is clear that a very difficult situation will 
arise if by the exercise of their influence at the elections they are going 
to succeed in compelling Government to increase their scales of pay, funds 
for which can only be provided by curtailing expenditure on the opening 
of new schools and the spread of primary education among the people. 

(D) Effects of communalism and factions. — It is necessary to bear in 
mind that primary education is largely dependent on the two principal 
t3rpe8 of local self-governing institutions in the Presideijcy, viz.y District 
Local Boards and Municipalities. The intimate relation in which 
these bodies have been placed to primary education has been described 
above. In regard to secondary education with the exception of the few 
model institutions maintained wholly from Provincial revenues and 
managed directly by Government the bulk of such institutions are 
privately managed, and a substantial portion of their funds are obtained 
from Government direct in the shape of grants and therefore the 
capacity or otherwise of the Local Bodies does not re-act directly on the 
secondary institutions within such areas as it does in the case of primary 
institutions. 

During the past three or four years the growth of Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin strife in the Deccan and Karnatak Districts and of Hindu- 
Muhammadan tension throughout the Presidency has had a serioi^ 
effect on the administration of local self governing bodies in this 
Presidency. It has caused a loss in efficiency owing to — 

(1) the retirement from office of experienced individuals and their 
replacement by raw and inexperienced persoiis ; 

(2) the tenden^ to make appointments on communal grounds only 
irrespective of the merits of the candidates (vide Appendix J) ; 

(3) slackness in collection of municipal taxes owing to the reluct- 
ance of the executive officers to enforce coercive processes against 
the wealthy members of the predominant sect or caste and increasing 
default in payment of local taxation by municipal councillors them- 
selves (vide Appendix K) ; 

(4) increase of corruption among the establkhment owing to slack 
supervision and reluctance to dismiss or prosecute defaulters who may 
be of the sa6ie caste or creed as the majority of the councillors (vide 
Appendix L) ; 

(5) hostility of the leaders of the same caste — due to personal 
rivalry ; 

(6) efEorts to secure special consideration for one section of the 
public only (vide Appendix M). 

The information contained in Appendices J, M and N particularly 
illustrates the intensity of communalism in the domain of primary educa- 
tion. In nearly all the districts of Sind the school boards elected under 
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the Primary Education Act of 1923 consist mainly of Muhammadans, 
many of whom have little or no education themselves, and are not fitted 
to control education in their districts. The appointments of Adminis- 
trative Officers so far have been made almost entirely on communal 
grounds. The same state of things exists in the Deccan and £[arnatak 
Districts where the Marathas and Lingayats respectively- predominate, 
and have celebrated their accession to power by discarding most of the 
experienced Government staff, and substituting for them inexperienced 
and often ill-qualified members of their own caste. In Gujarat 
communalism has not hitherto been so rampant. 

In a very recent case of the appointment of a School Board 
Administrative Officer trouble has arisen from the discreditable party 
factions existing among the members of a local authority whose 
embittered relations to each other have coloured every subject discussed 
by the local authority to the complete exclusion of any consideration 
of the public interest. The details of the case which are interesting and 
instructive are as follows. In May 1927 the local authority appointed 
a certain person as its School Board Administrative Officer by 24 votes 
against 13.. This person was selected largely because he was the brother 
of a prominent member of the party of the President of the local 
authority and was in need of employment. In December 1927, taking 
advantage of the absence of the President the opposite party contrived 
to secure a majority, cancelled the previous appointment and appointed 
their own candidate. The President, on his return, reorganised his forces 
and on the earliest date legally possible the resolution of December 1927 
was cancelled and the previous appointment of May 1927 was re-affirmed. 
The sad moral of this case is that recent legislation has given the local 
authority powers and duties which it is clearly unfitted to exercise. In 
another case a local authority agreed to employ an experienced Hindu 
Government officer as its Administrative Officer in spite of the fact that 
on both the local authority itself and the School Board the Muham- 
^ madans had a large majority. This officer is reputed to have been tactful 
and to have done his best to carry on his duties successfully, but after 
about eighteen months he was obliged to resign, as he found that the 
attitude of the Muhammadan members towards him made his position 
an impossible one. These two instances — which are fairly typical of 
the strength of communalism and the spirit of party factions in the 
School Boards and Local Authorities — go to show that as a result of 
these manifestations the cause of education is bound ultimately to suffer 
seriously. 

84. The Committee on the Division of Functions presided over by 

The University Southborougli recommended that legislation 

andCollbqiateEdu- regulating the constitution and functions of any 
University in British India should be included among 
the classes of provincial legislation which the Governor would be required 
to reserve for the consideration of the Gk)vernor-General unless the 
previous sanction of the latter had been already obtained to .such legisla- 
tion. They stated that in making this recommendation they were 
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influenced by the views of the Calcutta University Commission which 
had been communicated to them in advance of the publication of the 
Commission’s Report. 

Rule 2 (1) of the Local Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Rules and rule 
2 (6) of the Reservation of Bills Rules apparently give effect to this reccm- 
mendation of the Committee. The former rule reads as follows : — 

“ A local legislature may not repeal or alter without the prewus 
sanction of the Governor General — 

(1) any law made by any authority in British India before the com- 
mencement of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 

while the latter rule lays down that — 

“ the Governor of any Governor’s province shall reserve for the 
consideration of the Governor-General any Bill, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to contain 
provisions in respect of which the Bill has not been previously sanction- 
ed by the Governor-General under sub-section (3) of section 80A of the 

Government of India Ac- regulating 

the constitution or function of any University. ” 

The Act of Incorporation of ihe Bombay University was passed in 1857, 
and it therefore follows under rule 2 (1) of the Local Legislatures 
(Previous Sanction) Rules that the local legislature cannot amend or 
repeal it without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

Thus all legislation regulatirg the functions and constitution of the 
Bombay University is subject to the control of the Governor-General, 
and in fact the Government of India have quite recently made use of their 
powers of control in connection with the University Bill, which has just 
been passed by the Legislative Council, by insisting on the inclusion in the 
Bill of certain clauses regarding the appointment of a “ Visitor, ” etc. 

This attitude of the Government of India in connection with University 
legislation is at variance with the principles enunciated by them through 
their official snokesman in the Indian I.iestb'larive Assembly in connection 
with a resolution moved biAthe HoiiouTi^oxe-Mr.^Bhurgri in February 1921, 
recommending that early steps taken to introduce legislation in order 
to place the Universitiuo of InuiiCoXta^nore democratic basis. One of the 
suggestions made in the course of tie oiscussion was that the power of 
enacting University legislatioDisnouid be left entirely to the local Govern- 
ments concerned ; and with reierence to this suggestion the Honourable 
Mr. (now Sir) Muhammad Shafi, who was then Member for Education of 
the (^vernment of India, stated that a careful examination of the various 
statutory enactments and rules showed that the Provincial Legislative 
Councils had absolute authority to deal with those universities which 
were in existence at the time the Government of India Act, 1919, was 
passed, and that with one exception alone — i.e., if it was desired to define 
the jurisdiction of a University in a manner calculated to extend it 
beyond the limits of the province in which the University is situate— the 
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Provincial Legislative Councils had “ every power to deal with every 
matter arising out of university affairs.” He added that such being the 
constitutional position it was only proper that the Central Government 
should hot interfere “in. a itiatter which was within the peculiar 
•cognisance of Ministers in charge of Education in the provinces,” 

The question for consideration is whether, as a matter of policy, it is 
desirable that University legislation in the provinces should, be subject 
to the control of a central authority like the Government of India. The 
Calcutta University Commission suggested in their report that the Go /em- 
ment of India should exercise more fully in the future the general powers 
of supervision which they possessed over Indian Universities, and thAt 
they should formally express these powers by the assumption by the 
Governor-General of the office of Visitor. The Commission did not^ 
however, give any reasons in support of this recommendation. 

lie reasons for the retention of the control of the Government of 
India on University legislation may be put briefly as follows : — 

(a) It is eminently desirable that the qualification of “graduate ” 
should indicate an approximately equal degree of scholastic attainment 
all over India. 

(h) Since within certain well defined limits a University education 
is the only avenue to the higher forms of research work and since in 
order to avoid wastage and unnecessary delay almost all forms of 
research are most conveniently conducted concurrently in all parts 
of the world, some national authority is necessary to act as a co-ordinat- 
ing agent. 

(c) BHirther research is an expensive business, and unless the supreme 
•authority in the State is directly interested the production of funds 
becomes a more than ordinarily complicated and lengthy process. 
Also apart from the question of finance many of the research and scienti- 
fic depariments are already Central, c.p.. Archaeological Department, 
^logical Department, Meteorological Department, Bacteriological 
Department, Survey Department. 

.^ain Gresham 8 law would^ sef.m to operate as truly in regard to 
Umversity education a is 4\ the do^in .‘^Glftlcal Economy. 
&me years ago the Calcutta University adopted^ the c^^urse of reducing 
Its general standard, that is to m. made cac t-cquisition of a degree 
ea^er; the result has been tlitfu l5enarcb ard .iligarh and the other 
^versities of the United Provinces folb^^ed suit and the example was 
m turn followed by Lahore and Dyiin. Gradually Bombay and 
fifodias e^bited similar tendencies and to-day the position is that with 
the ^ssible exception of Mysore, the standard has been lowered all 
over India. • 


It must be borne in mind that conditions in this country are peculiar 
To comnunoe mth, a graduftte degree in India has a special commerdri 
TOhie o^ to Its close as^iation with entry into Government service 
to the Bar A^n tbe economic position of almost all the non- 
^TemnwntooUegesis shaky. Few, if any. are reaUy well endowed. 
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Without fees they cannot exist, and therefore, consciously or unconsciously, 
any course of action which tends to diminish numbers is resisted by 
the collegiate authorities. Again, the existing composition of the Senate 
is such that teal control is in the hands of persons who are either actually 
collegiate authorities or who are largely influenced by collegiate authori- 
ties. Also they represent a class to whom the pajrment of fees — if not a 
burden— is somewhat of a strain. The caste system, the joint family 
system, the obligation to share and share alike with all members of the 
family, whatever property there may be, all tend to induce’ them — 

(a) to exhibit reluctance to increase the cost of education ; 

{b) to throw open the doors of University education as wide as 

possible, particularly because the principal market for a University 

degree is Grovernment service and the Bar. 

In the majority of the States which comprise the United States of 
x4merica, Universities control their medical schools and grant degrees, but 
no graduate in medicine is permitted to practise until he passes an 
examination held under the supervision of the Medical Board of the 
State concerned. In England also there are various devices for maintain- 
ing standards, e.y. 

the older imivenities are in fact controlled by an oligarchy and the 
entrance to this body is very narrow indeed. 

Further the universities are lavishly endowed and therefore to a great 
extent independent. 

Entry into Uovernment service is by examination whose standard is 
fixed by a body which is quite distinct from the University authorities. 
A youth can enter one of the Inns of Court direct from school : in Bombay 
he cannot attend the Law College unless he is a B.A. In consequence, 
there is constant pressure to lower the B.A. standard. There are of 
course other operating factors but the tendency is lo yield to economic 
pressure and to follow the lines of least resistance. It is difficult for the 
S uiatorial bodies as at present constituted to perceive that they cannot 
with impunity set their own standard because educational attainment is 
a world commodity and they must conform to world standards and there- 
fore, for the present, it is necessary to give powers of control in major 
issues to somebody. 

Educational Work done by Christian 
Missionaries 

85. Some reference must be made to the good work in the sphere 
of education done by the Christian missionaries, and to the effect 
which the Reforms have had upon their work. 

The influence of Christian missionaries on education in India was 
probably greater in the early days than at present. They had much 
to do with the introduction of what is commonly called English education, 
and even to this day the number of pupils in mission primary schools, 
about 30,000, is small as compared with nearly 1,800 in colleges and 
22,000 in Anglo- Vernacular schools. The figures for primary schools 
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do not, however, accurately represent the value of work which the 
missionaries are doing in this held. 

In Bombay City, the two missionary colleges, Wilson and St. Xavier, 
have 1,762 students as compared with 415 at the Elphinstone College, 
the only other arts college. The large Roman Catholic English-teaching 
schools in Bombay, Poona and Karachi also play a prominent part in 
secondary education in those towns. Elsewhere the mission high schools 
are probably not of very great importance, and do not materially affect 
the general condition of secondary education. 

In the field of primary education the Christian missionaries are doing 
much more important work than the figures showing the number of 
pupils in their schools would indicate. There has been no great m^ss 
movement towards Christianity in this presidency, but a certain amount 
of progress has been made among the depressed classcvs. Hinduism 
offers little to those classes. The prejudice against the untouchables 
is very gradually being removed, but this does not lift the dep^e^3sed 
classes into a higher caste or improve their status materially. Once 
a Mahar becomes a Christian, many of his disabilities are removed, 
although this is perhaps more true of the second generation. 

Perhaps the most valuable work which the missionaries are dciing 
at the present time is the experimental work in vocational training in 
village schools. They have realised the inadequacy of a purely literary 
training, and are endeavouring to devise a form of education which will 
better fit their pupils for village life. This is the work which Govern- 
ment ought perhaps to undertake, but it would be impossible for Govern- 
ment to get men and women of the educational training and experience 
which the missionaries possess, who would be prepared to devote their 
life to work of this nature. 

It is necessary also to mention specially the work of the missionaiies 
in connection with girls’ education ; particularly in the training of 
teachers. Many of those engaged in this work are capable of under- 
taking much more important duties, a lady who was formerly the 
head of a large secondary training coHcge in England is now in change 
of a primary training class with 20 or 30 pupils. The teachers trained 
by the missionaries are mainly employed in mission schools, and com- 
paratively few serve in local board or municipal schools. The Beb rnis 
appear to have had little effect directly upon the educational work of 
the missionaries. The Honourable Ministers have realised the value 
of their work. The handing over of the management of primary educa- 
tion to the local bodies under the Primary Education Act-, a measure 
which might have been framed even if there had been no Reforms, is 
not likely to be of advantage to mission schools, A few of the local 
authorities have proved unsympathetic and desirous of cutting down 
the grants which were formerly awarded directly by Government. The 
schools are safeguarded to a large extent under the Primary Edu<^tion 
Act and Rules, but much depends upon the manner in which the local 
authorities carry out their duties, and there is reason to believe there 
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are serious misgiviDgs on the part of the missionaries as to the future 
of their primary schools. There is in some quarters a definite prejudice 
against Christian missionaries, and a motion in the Legislative Council 
led to the imposition of a conscience clause in single-school areas a few 
years ago. This clause is not a very onerous one, and does not 
forbid compulsory religious instruction in a school which is the only one 
of its class in a locality, unless a parent definitely expressed his 
objection to his child receiving such instruction. 

In regard to the future of missionary work in education it seems 
possible that they may concentrate their efforts on the education of 
those who are already Christians rather than seek to make new converts. 
They will aim at making the Christians a reliable,^ independent and 
w;orthy class of citizens, capable of holding their own in the struggle 
of life. It is perha^B woHhy of notice that although the number of 
sects and denominations represented by the Christian missionaries is 
very large, there is a good deal of co-operation between them. They 
have formed a general Missionary Council, in several cases schools and 
other institutions have been amalgamated, and generally the different 
organisations work together in a business-like and commonsense manner. 

European Education 

86. Education of Europeans and their descendants in India has 

Europeam Edu- always engaged the special attention of Gk)vem- 

WITH ment. As early as 18®1 the Government of India 

TBLY FROM InDiAN Seated [jx & Resolution issued by them on the 18th 
Education. October of that year ; — 

** It has been rightly Raid that one very epocial reason why Government cannot afford 
to ignore the growing up in India of an unmstructed European population is that in the 
case of the European his capacity for solf-maiiitenanoedepends entirely upon the education 
he receives He cannot support himself in this country by working as a day-labourer or 
by adopting the avocation of the native |)easant. An nneducRted European almost 
necessarily becomes an idle and profitless and often a dangerous member of the 
community. (On the other hand it must bo remembered that he or his English ancestor) 
was brought out to India originally to do work that could only be done by the European— 
a fact which in itself gives him some claim to consideration. The climate is uncongenial 
to hi m, the cost of living is necessarily disproportionate to his means and he is deprived at 
the same time of those eilucational opportunities which are now available at home even 
to the poorest of the working class. In all those rosiJects the European parent is placed 
at a disadvantage, and it thus becomes necessary for the Government to come to his 
assistance.'' 

In the course of an exhaustive monograph on European Education 
written for the Report on the progress of Education in the Bombay 
Presidency during the quinquennium from 1907-08 to 1911-12 the 
then Inspector of European Schools in the Bombay Presidency remarked 
as follows : — 

“ At the supreme moment of the recent appalling disaster to the * Titanic ’ the Com- 
mander is reported to Have addressed the men in two words — ‘ Be British.’ This might 
well serve as the parting advice given to the European boy who is just leaving sohool 
He has got to make a dennite stand for a oertain of character. To a British boy in 
a school in Great Britain the task is no light one. To a British or European boy in India 
it is ten times heavier. Climatic and social conditioiiH are all against him. He may 
be of pare European origin on both sides, but the fact that he was Iwim and bred in India, 
and that he hRs (generally) a peculiar intonation provides a grievous stumbling block. 
Turning to the actual stimgglc for existence, he finds that he has to eater upon fierce 

HO a 2110—5 
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competition with ‘ natives *, often upon unequal terms. Clerkships in Government 
offices are monopolised by Hindus ; careers requiring commercial or technical quail- 
fications are largely in the hands of Parsis, who have been quick to see the advantages of 
such braining ; posls in colleges end Anglo-Vernacular schools ere practically out of the 
question. 1 believe no such post is hold by a country-born European anywhere in the 
Presidency. Posts in Euroi»ean schools are badly paid and offer no attractions ; and the 
best of these are no w going to young men who come out from Great Britain. The Railway, 
it is true, accounts for a good many European and Eurasian boys, but oven here the stress 
of competition wth Hindus and Parsis and Muhammadans is severe. Add to all these 
disabilities the fact that the European boy has got to adopt a certain standard of liv'ug 
whi< h COSIES, T suppose, five times as much as that of a native, and no wonder the commu- 
nity as a whole regards its present and future with gloom and despair. The fact is that 
whereas a European boy educated in Great Britain starts his career in India with so much 
to his credit, the locally educated hoy starts with an adverse balance. The former assumes 
superiority ; the latter has to achieve it.** 

The Committeo appointed by the Government of India in March 1902 
to revise the Code of Regulations for European Schools in Bengal with 
a view to preparing a uniform Code for the whole of India and Burma 
remarked in the very outset of their report : — 

We are nnaniraoua in respectfully urging that the education of Europeans should be 
kept quite distinct from that of the natives of the country throughout India and Burma. 
We recommend that no pains should be spared to make education for Euro-loans as 
efficient and thorough as p ossible so that European children may be perfectly prepared 
for the life struggle which lies before them and be able to compete on equal terms with the 
natives of the country.’* 

“ While we agree that due ^ onsi'leration should be shown to the few members of the 
community who send their children to England, we are strongly of opinion that tlie duty 
of the Government in regard to European education is to provide for the requirements 
of the community at large, whose children will never leave the country.” 

The Educational Conference which assembled in Simla in 1912 to consider 
and make suggestions for improving the facilities open to the domiciled 
oommunity for obtaining education recommended that education should 
be made compulsory for the community. This step had already been 
advocated by the Bombay Government long before the Conference’s 
recommendation in connection with a Bill which they proposed to 
introduce for the protection and education of children and young persons 
of European extraction, in regard to which they had recorded their 
opinion that “the domiciled community in the Bombay Presidency 
is entitled to expect that, so far as possible, their children should be 
brought up and cared for under laws similar to those obtiiining in 
England.” The Government of India, however, did not approve of 
the principle of compulsion for the domiciled community only aiid 
suggested many practical difficulties in the way though the Government 
of Bombay had intimated that in the Bombay Presidency there were 
Societies and Institutions which would educate the children of those 
who were unable to bear -the expenses of education. In circulating 
to local Governments copies of the discussions and resolutions of the 
Oonference, the Government of India remarked : — 


At the outset the Government of India desire to reiterate their adherence to the 
policy of reliance on private enterprise guided by inspection and aided by grants from 
public funds. They are impressed, however, by the needs of the domiciled community 
and desire as part of the gjeneral nrogramme of educational improvement in India that this 
community should receive a liberal measure of support in supplement to increased 
efforts on its part to imj^ve the education of its children. ” 
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87. Unlike the system followed in the education of Indians the educa- 

Bubomaw Bdu- Europeans and Anglo-Indians— in fact, of all 

CATION ooNpuoTBD Chiistians who have adopted or retained European 
by Pbivatb Aobnoy habits or modes of life — ^has been conducted 
ASSISTED BY BANTS. excliLsively by private agency. For Indians, 
Government maintains a number of colleges, Secondary and 
Primary schools and Technical Institutions and also helps a large 
number of private schools by means of grants-in-aid ; but in the case of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Government does not maintain a single 
institution but only helps private agencies by means of grants, which 
are regulated by the Special Code of Regulations for European Schools 
promulgated in 1908 and still in force with some modifications. The 
Committee appointed by the Government of India to frame the Code 
in 1902 went into the question whether Government should establish 
schools of its own for the education of the children of the European 
and Anglo-Indian community, especially those of the poor section of 
the community, but came to the conclusion that such schools were not 
necessary. It was of opinion that for European children who were left 
in a state of destitution on the decease of their parents and for the 
children of the poorer classes of Europeans located in out-of-the-way 
places it would be well to provide for their education by the recognised 
European schools either by boarding grants and special grants towards 
the cost of conveyance to such schools or by meeting the entire cost of 
board and tuition. It is suggested that the main lines on which European 
education could and should be improved in India were the grant of 
substantial financial help to European schools, adequate scholarships 
to deserving pupils, efficient control and inspection of European Schools 
conducted by private agencies, adequate provision for the training of 
teachers for such schools and the introduction of a proper system of 
examinations. Accordingly the Code of Regulations for European 
Schools in the Bombay Presidency provides, in addition to the ordinary 
grants, supplementary, special and building grants given to non-Govern- 
ment Indian schools under the Grant-in-aid Code, for special expenditure 
to be incurred by Government in giving boarding grants for orphans 
and destitute children, awarding scholarships to pupils in High Schools, 
training institutions and colleges. This Code provides for a special 
curriculum for European Schools and used to provide for examinations 
to be conducted by the Inspector of European Schools under the super- 
vidon of the Director of Public Instruction. The special examinationB 
have now been aboli;ihed and European Schools now prepare their pupils 
for the local examinations conducted by the University of Cambridge 
through the Inspector of European Schools, who is the local Secretary 
of the Examination Board. Any school seeking recognition under the 
Code, to enable it to obtain the benefits conferred by it, must satisfy 
the authorities that it is actually needed ; that its financial stability is 
assured ; that its managing body, when there is one, is properly consti- 
tuted ; that it teaches the proper subjects up to a proper standard ; 
that due provision has been made for instruction, health, recreation 
1IOH25Q— aa 
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and discipline of the - pupils ; that the teacheis are suitable as regards 
character, number and qualifications ; and that the ;feeB to be paid will 
not involve such competition with any existing school as will be unfair 
and injurious to the interests of education. Until recently European 
schools were allowed to admit Indians to the extent of 20 per cent, of 
the total number of pupils. Owing to the insistent demand from non- 
Europeans for admission of their children to European schools on account 
of the better training given in those schools, ^e Code was amended 
in 1923 so as to allow European schools to admit Indians to the extent 
of 30 per cent, of the total number of pupils in the whole school. 

86. The education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians is conduei^d 
on dLSerent lines from those obtaining in the ease 
of the education of Indians. The latter has be^n 
based on the fact that it has to provide for a class 
whose mother tongue is not English ; the primary 
classes are conducted in the vernacular and the 
large nwjority of pupils make their first acquaint- 
ance with English on entering Secondary Schcols. 
The European or Anglo-Indian has not that handicap, 
and it has been therefore found possible to lay down a much higher and 
more comprehensive curricnliim and final test than the Matriculation 
or ordinary School Leaving Certificate prescribed by the Bombay Uni- 
versity for all schools. The curriculum prescribed for Europ an Schools 
IS so designed as to equip the pupils attending those schools with sufficient 
practical knowledge to enable them to earn a decent living at the end 
of their Secondary School career, or to join some institution of hi^er 
education m England without having to go through any preparatory 
fining in that country. The curriculum enables pupils to sit for the 
Cambridge Local and even Higher Ixjcal Examinations. Students 
passuig in honours for the Cambridge Local or Senior Cambridge are 
admitted, subject to certain conditions, direct to the Intermediate class 
at Cambridge and in the Colleges under the Allahabad and Calcutta 
Umv^ities. No pro^swn is made for the University etlucation of 
E^Pmm and ^glo-Indians in India. If any member of the commu- 
to obtain higher education in India he has to join one of 

for Government or private agency 

for impartmg higher edueation to Indians in general. The rmmb« 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians attending Arts OolleBes and other 

Ii ^cJx^arehips of £200 each tenable in EnJuSirS^M 

temMe ^^th the'"’ ‘‘f students 
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scheme for granting scholarships to members of other minor or backward 
communities is also pending, but Government has not been able to 
give efEect to them for want of funds. It has been decided that both 
those schemes must stand or fall together. 


89, Tables are appended showing for the last two decades ending 
w'th the year 1925-26 (the latest year for which 
Prc^bsss ov Eveo- 6g^ures are available) (1) number of European 
PKAN DtrcATioN. Schools and special institutions, (2) number of 
pupils (Europeans and non-Europeans) attending European Schools 
and special institutions, (3) number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
under instruction in various schools (European, English-teaching, etc.), 
Colleges and special institutions, (4) number* of pupils (Europeans 
and non-Europeans) under instructions at various stages of education 
in European Schools and (5) numberf of Euroj)eans and Anglo-Indians 
under instruction at various stages of education in all kinds of schools ; 
and (6) the expenditure incurred on European schools and the sources 
from which the expenditure was met (vide Apper iices 0 to T). 


90. The number of schools decreased from 47 in 1906-07 to 38 in 
1925-26. The dt^'ease was mainly due io the 
oHooLs. policy of elimination and amalgamation followed 

during the last four years. About a third of these schools are 
located in Bombay City and its suburbs, where there is a large 
population of Europeans and Anglo-Indians ; but many of them 
are spread all over the Presidency, specially at Railway centres 
where there are small groups of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
Many of the European Schools, especially those located at small 
mofussil centres, are very small and imeconomical, but it has been 
found difficult to eliminate them owing to the fact that they serve 
a real need. Were the schools to be closed, children attending them 
would have to be sent to Boarding Schools and the majority of the 
parents of the children could not aSord the additional expense. Even 
some of the schools located in the cities or their suburbs are small and 
uaeconomical in the higher classes but elimination or amalgamation 
is difficult owing to the denominational character of the majority of them. 
Two-thirds of these schools are maintained by Roman Catholic mission- 
ary bodies or Protestant missions or Institutions and the remaining 
one-third, which are undenominational, are Railway schools managed 
by the respective Railways. It has been found that parents belonging 
to one religious denomination, specially those belonging to the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, are very unwilling to send their children to schools 
managed by other denominations. In spite of these handicaps, the 


• For ths Rwt three quinqiiexiiiialB only ; separate fignrea for the latter period are 
not 

t For the kat lour years only ; aeparmte figures for the previous period not 
avaUahle. 
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policy of amalgamation and elimination of uneconomical schools has 
^en steadily pursued. A number of primary schools with a very 
attendance has been closed or removed from the list of schools receiving 
aid from Government. Two large combinations of schools have been 
effected, one, the amalgamation of the Indo-British Institution and 
the Bombay ^Education Society’s Boys’ and Girls’ Schools in Bombay 
City and the transfer of the Boarding School of the amalgamated Society 
to Deolali leaving a day school in Bombay City, and the other, the amal- 
gamation of the Scottish Education Society’s Jolin Connon School, 
the Scottish School and the Cathedral Boys’ and Girls’ schools in Bombay. 
It is expected that it will be possible to close down some of the smaller 
Railway schools when the Bombay Education Society’s Boarding School 
at Deolali has been fairly established. 


91 . In the year 1 916-17 there were three professional institutions, one 
of which was for males and two for females. One of 
I three ‘ ‘ institutions ’ ’ consisted of classes attached 

to the Young Men’s Christian Association, Bombay, 
and of apprentices living in the Young Men’s Christian Association Heme, 
who received technical instruction and also worked in shops and firms 
in Bombay. The second institution consisted of similar classes for 
female students attached to the Young Women’s Christian Associatic-n, 
who received training in shorthand, type-writing, book-keeping, etc. 
The third institution was a school for nurses which was opened at Kasik 
and trained girls to be children’s nurses. Of these the first and the last 
have ceased to exist. On the other hand a Telegraph Training Class 
has been started, which is attached to the Barnes ^hool at Deolali, 
where boys are trained for the Telegraph Department. 


92. The number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in European 
Number of Euro- and special institutions increased during 

PEAR AND Anglo- the 15 years ending with 1921-22 (the first year 
Indian Children at after the introduction of the reforms) from 3,381 
School. 3,946, and during the subsequent four years it 

declined to 3,542 but went up again to 3,830 in 1925-26. On the other 
hand the Indian pupils in such schools steadily increased irom 342 in 
1906-01 to 915 in 1925-26, The number oi EuiopeAns and An^o-Indiana 
in all classes ol Schools, Colleges and Special Institutions increased from 
4,149 in 1906-07 to 4,913 in 1925-26. The increase of Indians in 
European Schools and the increase of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
other kinds of schools is mainly due to the fact that poorer classes of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians it difficult to send their children to 
European Schools where the fees charged are high, whereas well-to-do 
Indians prefer to send their children to European Schools by paying 
even doable the fees because the standard of education in those schools 
is hi^er and because in the case of boys after passing the Cambridge 
&hool .Certificate examination the children find facilities in Joining 
institutions of higher education in England. 
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93. The ntunber of EuropeaiiB and Anglo-Indians under instruction 
Numbhb of Chil- Primary and Middle stages increased from 

DBHw AT DIFFERENT 2,460 uud 718 in 1906-07^ to 3,357 and 1,011 in 
STAGES OF Instruc- 1925-26, while the number at the High stage 
declined from 496 to 342. The percentage of 
pupils at the three stages was 67, 19*5 and 13 ‘5 respectively in 
1906-07 and 71 '2, 21*5 and 7*3 in 1925-26. The number of pupils in 
special schools (normal, commercial, etc.) and in Arts and Professional 
Colleges or Institutions was 63 and 95 in 1906-07 against 155 and 48, 
revspectively, in 1925-26. The increase in special schools is mainJy due 
to the fact that a larger number of teachers of European Schools are 
now getting themselves trained in special schools. The decrease in 
Professional Colleges and Institutions is mainly due to the fact that the 
classes in the Professional Colleges, where Anglo-Indians were being 
trained for the Military medical career, have been abolished. A feature 
of the statements giving the numbers of European children attending 
schools is that a larger number of females than males receive instruction 
in Secondary and Special Institutions whilst in Arts and Professional 
Colleges the number of males is greater. 

94. The total expenditure on Schools and Special Institutions 
maintained for the education of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians increased from Es. 4,30,489 in 
1906-07 to Rs. 14,04,360 in 1921-22 (the first year 
after the introduction of the Kefonns), though the number of pupils 
attending those schools increased from 3,723 to 4,700 only. The 
increase was mainly due to the increased cost of living which followed 
the Great War. In the post-reform period ending with 1925-26 the 
total expenditure fluctuated slightly, it being Rs. 13,86,095 in 1925-26 
when the number of pupils was 4,745. The expenditure during the 
three years mentioned above was met as follows : — 


1906-07 


Amount 

Bs. 

Percentage 

Government Funds 


1,24,682 

28*9 

Local Funds 


780 

01 

Feee . . 


1,41.141 

33- 0 

BubecriptioTiB, doxuhtionft, etc. 


1,63.886 

38‘0 

1921-22 

Tou: 

4.30.489 

lOOO 

Qovemmeat FimdB 


4,50,235 

82' 0 

Local Fondfii 


1.070 

0*7 

Fee® . . 4 . 


6,74.021 

40-6 

Subeoriptions, donfrtiont, eic. 


3,79.034 

26*7 

1926-26 

Tots: 

14,04,360 

100*0 

OovoKnidmt Fun& 


4,96,787 

880 

hooRl Fundi , . 


.... 

Fees .. 


sVlMlS 

370 

donations* etc. 


3,76,746 

37*0 


Totsl 

18,86,096 

100*0 


year intjiitd* 342 ai aU ttaglMi talraii 
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The annual cost of maintaining a pupil in European Schools increased 
from Rs. 141 *5 in 1916-17 to 190 in 1923-24. The annual tuition fee 
per pupil increased from Rs. 44 to Rs. 68 in 1923-24* It is understood 
that the corresponding figures for 1926-27 are 201 *7 and 76 respectively. 
It will thus be seen that the cost of education of a pupil is high but that 
a percentage of ir is met from fees. The cost is higher than in Indian 
schools owing to higher standard of education and high salaries paid to 
teachers in European Schools, some of whom are specially brought out 
from England. The cost would have been much higher were it not 
for the fact that the pay of many of the teachers, specially in Roman 
Catholic Schools, is only nominal, the teachers ^longing to religiotBlj 
orders to whom no regular pay is given. It will be seen from the table^ 
given above that Government contributed about one-third of the total 
expenditure on European Schools, the larger portion of the remaining 
expenditure being met from fees. By far the lai^er amount spent on 
Ei^pean Schools, is on account of pupils attending the primary stage 
of instruction, the proportion of pupils at this stage to the Middle and 
Higher Stage being 67, 19-5 and 13*6 per cent, in 1906-07 and 71*2, 
21 * 5 and 7 * 3 in 1925-26. Even for pupils at the primary stage of instruc- 
tion in European Schools Government pay only one-third of the total 
expenditure, the other two thirds being met fiom fees, private sub- 
scription and donations. In the case of Indians, Government contribute 
two-thirds of the expenditure incurred on primary education and the 
greater portion of the remaining one-third is paid from the funds of 
Local Boards or Municipalities. 

95. A large number of European Schools have hostels or boarding 

houses attached to them. A table is appended 
08TXL8. showing the number of hostels and the number 
of boarders in them and also the amount of Government grants given 
on account of orphans or destitute boarders during the years 1916-17, 
1921-22 and 1926-27. {Vide Appendix U.) It will be seen that a large 
number of the pupils of European Schools live in hostels and that 
Government support a considerable proportion of them by destitute 
grants which rose from Rs. 58,819 in 1916-17 to Rs. 1,06,473 
in 1926-27. 

96. Apart from the various forms of hand and eye training (e.g,, 

Mafual akd and cardboard and clay modelling) which 

'noAL Tbaibtfo. Kindergarten work in the best 

schools, there is hardly anything that can be called 
«Aiiinua^ 'raining in any of the bojTi’ schools except the ordinary drawing 
^luse ^d the laboratory work done for the Science group of the Cam- 
bridge 1^1 ExamiMtion. Carpentry has been givefr up owing to the 
impossibility of getting teachers and the hi^ cost of equipment. The 
remark applies to the manual training in the Girb' schools. When 
th®y Kindwgarten stage they take up the drawing course 

prescziM for ^ &hool of Arts Exa m i n atkm and a needle work comae 
^escnbed by the Educatfenlbpart^ In a few Sdhoola there 
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is a special coarse in Domestic Economy for those who do not wish to 
prosecute their literary .studies beyond standard VI or VII. Provision 
for physical education for boys and girls is made in all schools. Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guide movements have scarcely left any school imtouched. 
Special classes on modem lines are held by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Bombay for the benefit of women teachers. Besides 
these, out-door games receive due attention in almost all the schools. 
But most of them specially those in Bombay are handicapped by the 
lack of adequate play-grounds. 

97. One of the essentials for improving European Education in 
India has always been considered to be the provision 
SA 01 CBB 8 . good and efficient teachers for European Schools. 

As far back as 1901 the Government of India wrote ; — 

** The QoYetaoT General in Council, however, oonsiders it a ‘matter of i»aramonnt im- 
portance that steps should be taken without delay to improve the character and quality 
of the male teachers. The main cause of the inferiority of the teachers in European 
Schools appears to be that the prospects of those who take employment as teachers in 
these schools are very poor. It has been represented to the Government of India that 
though the initial pay, with board and residence, may not be too low for a young man 
entering on the life of a teacher, yet the ultimate salary to be gained after years of work is 
very small ; that in many of the aided schools the tenure of appointment is very precarious 
and that it is not unusual for the managers of a school to displace a teacher without any 
assigned cause except that his place is required for another man who has often no better 
qualification than his own, but happens to belong to the particular religious denomina- 
tion that maixitains the school.** 

The methods advocated for the attainment of this object are ; (1) 
establishment of institutions for the training of teachers ; (2) larger 
grants to schools to meet salaries of teachers and (3) establishment 
of a provident fund for teachers. A table is appended showing the 
number of trained and untrained teachers in European Schools during 
the four*** years succeeding the Reforms. (Vide Appendix V.) It will 
be seen that the number of trained teachers in Institutions for males 
and females has increased from 35 and 63 in 1922-23 td 45 and 135 in 
1 925-26 whilst the number of untrained teachers has declined from 109 
and 186 to 76 and 120 respectively. In the Bombay Presidency there is 
no institution for the training of male teachers. There is only one such 
school in the whole of India, t.e., at Ghoragalli in the Punjab, and the 
Government x)f Bombay from time to time grant stipends to deserving 
European boys for their training in that school. Special grants are also 
given to the three normal classes for gbls conducted by three private 
European Schools in which candidates are prepared for Secondary 
Teachers* Certificate Examinations and the Elementary and Bfigher 
Kindergarten Examinations. Stipends of Rs. 40 are paid to a certain 
number of girls trained in the classes. A new examination known as 
the Kindergarten Examination conducted by the Inspector of Europwn 
Schools on the lines of the Kational Eroebal Certificate Examination 
in Britain was instituted in 1919 for the supply of teachers for the Kmdei> 
garten and junior classes of schools working under the European School 


* Elgunt for sadiMr yeani not nyailaUs. 
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not only co-ordinate tlie whole syetem of education but alto one who 
would tour and get into touch with the seveial schools, one who was 
an educationist by profession with first-hand knowledge of the 
Anglo-Indian conununity and its characteristics, who knows the position 
and ihe dijficulties of the schools and one who would not be liable to be 
transferred to somfr other post without any regard to the interests of his 
existing post. 

The question of making adequate provision for the Inspector of 
Eiimpean Schools in the Bombay Presidency has been fin g s giti g the 
serious attention of the Government of Bombajr, Under the orders 
[>8ssed by the Secretary of State recruitment in Inland for the Indian 
iiiducational Service hM oeased and the local Governments have been 
given power to frame rules for the recruitment of provincial TMnoAfinnal 
Services. Both the Government of Bombay and the educational 
authorities engaged in the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
are of opinion that the Inspector of European Schools must be a 
European, but it is feared that under the changed conditions no suitable 
Euroj^n is likely to accept a permanent post in a Provincial Service, 
in which the conditions and remuneration will undoubtedly be much 
less favourable than in the present Indian Educational Service, and there 
will in addition be the difficulty of making suitable leave arrange- 
ments. Even at pre.sent there is a serious lack of European officers 
in the Indian Educational Service with administrative er^rience to 
be put in charge of European schools. Recently the officer holding the 
appointment of Inspector of European Schools proceeded on leave owing 
lo serious illness and there was no other officer available to be appointed 
in his place and temporary arrangements had to be made by appointing 
the Deputy Director of Public Instruction to hold the post of Inspector 
of European Schools in addition to his duties. To meet this difficulty, 
which would .sooner or later arise in other provinces, the Government 
of Boinbay submitted a proposal to the Government of India for the 
formation of a small cadre of all-India Service of Inspectors of European 
&hool8 to be recruited in England and lent to local Governments accord- 
to their requmments, local Governments contributing pro rata to 
the cost, the ^rvice as a whole to be under the general control of the 
Government of India but the officers lent to the local Government to be 
mbject to the ordere of the lo( * Government of the province. The 
^vem^t ot India, have, however, pointed out certain administra- 
tive di^ulti6i and deferred consideration of the proposal p«»n<tinp the 
report of the Indiaii Statutory Commission. 
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APPENDIX A 

StaUment showing tke txpendifwe on edueaiion from pnmneidt rooemuw for ike gears 
1920-21 and 1926-26 and Us disdribnihn nnder various heads. 



Institutions 

— 

ld20-21 


Bc^s 

Giiis 

Total 

Percentage 

University . . 

Secondary . . 

PrimaTj 

Special 

Buildings . . 
Misoellaneous including 
Boholarships. 

Rs. 

10,73.659 

13,44,609 

70,07,649 

12,53,672 

;;;; 

Rs. 

^67,062 

7,71,264 

2,06,948 

Rs. 

10,73,669 
17,01,671 . 
77,78,918 
14,69,620 
13,05,200 
4,18,261 

7-2 

11*4 

62*2 

9*8 

8*8 

2*8 

Total .. 

1.06,79,689 

13,34,274 

1,37,37,324 

92*2 

Direction and Inspection 
Exchange and Expendi- 
ture in England. 

.... 

1 

11,72.746 

7*8 

1 

Grand Total 

1,06,79,689 

13,34,274 

1,49,10,070 

lOO-O j 


University . . 

Secondary 

Primary 

Special 

Buildings . . 
Miscellaneous including 
scholarships. 

Institutions — oontd. 

1925-26 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percentage 

60 

11*4 

59*0 

6*6 

5*3 

8*8 

Rs. 

11,78,228 

10.97,419 

1,00,92,189 

10,70,646 

8,99,764 

0,30,029 

Rs. 

5,14,815 

13,92.048 

1,96,413 

1,34,582 

1,02,513 

Rs. 

11,78,228 

22,12,234 

1,14,84,237 

12,67,059 

10.34.336 

7,32,542 

Total . . 

1,55,68,205 

23.40,371 

1,79,08,636 

92*0 

Direction and Inspec- 



13,29,607 

6*8 

tion. 





Exchange and E.K]>6ndi- 


.... 

2,40,562 

1-2 

ture in England. 





Grand Total . . 

1,68,34.105 

24,04,138 

1,94,78,805 

i 

1 100*0 
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auammu aJiaiaing the Mcmm in the nun^ IS ^ 

siagu of instruction during tho five gears from Z020-21 to 1928-29 



InsUtotions 

1920-21 

1925-26 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease over 
1920-21 


Arts Colleges . . 
Prdeiuioaal Colleges 
Secondary schools 
Primary schools 
Special schools 


Total Recognised 


Total Unrecognised 


11 14 27-2 

7 9 28* 6 

475 496 4-4 

12»826 13,448 4-8 

399 404 1*2 


13,718 14,371 4-8 


1.496 1,361 -9 0 


Grand Total .. 15,214 


32 




Arts Colleges . , 
Prcrfesitonal CoUegSB 
Secondary schools 
Piimaiy schools 
Special schools 


Total Beoogniaed .. 


Pupils 

1920-21 

1925-26 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease over 
1920-21 

5,021 

7,428 

47-9 

2,480 

2,436 

—1-8 

76,252 

93,669 

22-7 

801,166 

913,168 

14-0 

20,092 

20,461 

1-84 

906,000 

1,037,06L 

14-6 


Total UnieoognJsed . . 

44,827 

87, 

089 1 

-17-4 

Qvand Total 

Mft.827 

1,074,1(N> 

18 1 
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SiokmeiU tkowing iotal number of boys mid girls attending Primary Sckoolsin the Bombay 
Presidency from 1904^05 to 1926-27 



Number of pupils 

Boys Girls 

Total number of 
pupils (Boys 
and Girls i 

1004-05 




46i.l41 

82,141 

633,382 

1005-06 




504,863 

90,126 

594,988 

1906-07 




490,585* 

89,044 

579,629 

1907-08 




515,382 

92,158 

607,540 

1908-09 




539,518 

101,328 

640,841 

1909-10 




580,027 

109,606 

690,633 

1910.11 




593,197 

112,105 

705,302 

1011.12 




680,427 

126,703 

757,130 

1912-13 




678,031 

186,378 

814,409 

1918-14 




701,496 

146,210 

847,706 

1914-15 




551,987 

119,999 

671,986 

1915-16 




545,461 

124,680 

670,141 

1916-17 




528,294 

124,324 

652,618 

1917-18 




522,962 

127,868 

650,830 

1918-10 




557,669 

144,135 

701,804 

1919-20 




602,167 

157,965 

760,122 

1920-21 



••1 

639,577 

167,459 

807,036 

1921-22 




637,423 

161,065 

798,508 

1022-23 




645,959 

160,481 

806,440 

1923-24 




668,4yB7 

166,734 

835,221 

1924-25 



• . 

684,717 

170,414 

855,131 

1925-26 




731,082 

182,066 

913,168 

1928-27 




786,122 

198,604 

984,726 
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AVTESVJX E 

SfaUmaU thowuit Mol mmber ^ ihiiaU$ oUnrniing AtU and Prcftmomal CoUtatt m tkt 
Bombay Ptaaideney from 1904-06 to 1920-27 




Year 




Number of 
Stodttita 

1904-05 






3,806 

19054)6 



.. 



3,900 

1906-07 





.. 

4,270 

1907-08 






3,816 

1908-09 






3,788 

1909-10 






4,106 

1910-11 





• • 

4.450 

191M2 






4,058 

1912-13 





1 

5,210 

1013-14 






6,188 

1014-15 


.. 

. . 


.. 

5,032 

1016-16 





.. 

6,205 

1016-17 



. . 


.. 

6,720 

1017-18 





.. 

6,822 

1018-10 


.. 


.. 


' 7,308 

1919-20 . . 


.. 




7,682 

1920-21 . . 





• • 

7,501 

1921-22 


.. 




7,424 

1022-23 . . 






7,001 

1023-24 



.. 



9,046 

1024-25 

. . 


-- 



9,624 

1025-26 

/ 





9,868 

1026-27 

. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

.. 

8,647 
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SMmait thawing expeniitun on Primary SdueaUon for the whdU PrttUtnoy 
from 19U-U to 1926-27 


Year 

FrovindM 

Eevonues 

Local CcBS 

Municipal 

Funds 

Feea 


Ba. 

Bs. 

lie. 

Be. 

iei4-i6 

88,58,510 

6,31,309 

9,34,220 

4,84,511 

1916-16 

33,66.782 

7,43,534 

10,52,593 

4,84,109 

1916-17 

33,67,182 

6,48,613 

11,52,240 

4,73,144 

1917-18 

36.47.470 

6,53,021 

12,87,187 

4,05,481 

1916-19 

66,21.214 

5,95,751 

15,40.850 

4,77,953 

1919-20 

67,00,801 

5,53,290 

24,02,170 

5,05,642 

1920 21 

77,78.913 

8,54,993 

24,14,61.5 

5,05,348 

1921-22 

98,22,378 

6,82,012 

27.64.946 

5,17.381 

1922-28 

99.52,171 

0,72.697 

.^9,0'), US 1 

6 1 9,923 

1928-24 

1,10,28,017 

6,35,013 

3l.2J,93] 1 

5,75,359 

1924-26 

1,06,99,021 

8,()2,80(! 

34,86,026 j 

5,83,360 

1926-26 

1,14,84,237 

7,60,153 

S9,03,0.'.0 j 

5,97,913 

1920-27 

1,21 6» (KM) ; 

14,70 (M)0 

11 ,rM),n(H) 1 

i 

5,00,000 






- _ . 


- — 

Yoai 

Subscrip- 

tions 

KudoH- 

incrits 

Tol.-I 

AnnuriJ ro-.t oi (‘ducatiiiL' 
pjjdl 





3 Ut ll 

! t'fvsl to 


Kfl. 

Jlrt. 

i:v 


1' 

i:s. ... p 

1914-16 

88,055 

5.8 { .5.'.S 

(.O.HI.h'l 

') 1 

!» 

1 15 0 

1916-16 

1,48,410 

5.ij0.7(».< 

6 ’ 086 

'< 7 

, 

5 0 it 

1916-17 

5,82,467 

1,31,943 

63,17,580 

0 10 


5 1 7 

1917-18 

6,35,410 

1 ,29,603 

08 18,17.: 

JO 5 

1 

i 5 8 4 

1918-19 

7,04.542 

2,05,778 

91 ,52 097 

13 7 

1 

8 4 1 

1919.20 

6,82,693 

5,47,003 

1,13,61,509 

15 7 

0 

9 2 0 

19t0-21 

8,72,408 

2,96,114 

' 1,2T,?1,451 

16 8 

0 

iO 2 0 

1921-22 

9,05,979 i 

'{,60,133 

1 

1 40,52,820 

10 0 

0 

! 12 8 0 

1922-28 

3,31,680 : 

9,38,658 

' 1,57,14,407 

20 0 

0 

1 

1 12 10 0 

1928-24 

10,26,777 

2,52,200 

, 1,66,42,197 

20 10 

0 

1 18 10 0 

1924-26 

12.06,741 1 

1.49,844 

1.69,87,891 

20 3 

0 * 

1 12 12 

1926-26 

11,76 511 

1,80,280 

1,81,02,166 

20 9 

! 

! IS 0 0 

1920-27 

16.40,000 

. 

1 1,08,60,000 ' 

1 i 

18 12 

0 

11 8 
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« 

BiaUment •knmmg ea^etidifyire on Beeondefiijf EdmaUion for iKe whoh Presidency 
from 1914-15 to 1925-27 


T«tt 

Fxovln<^ 

Be'TOonM 

LooftlOew 

MunloipiJ 

Fundi 

Fees 


Bs. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

Ba. 

1914-16 

0.48,708 

11,087 

00,856 

16.66,486 

1916-10 

0,60,428 

0,500 

70,701 

16,87,210 

1910-17 

0.07,128 

11,117 

80,202. 

10,00,810 

1917-18 

0,60,007 

7,806 

73,778 

18,08,261 

1018-10 

11,68,848 

11.476 

00.028 

10,61,188 

1919-20 

14.07.485 

18,708 

05,032 

20,49,784 

1020-21 

17,01,071 

10,686 

08,587 

18,50,016 

1021-22 

10,20,777 

21,770 

80,808 

22,08,227 

1022-28 

17,21,074 

20,036 

1,15,152 

20,80,876 

1028-24 

21,00,128 

18,707 

1,02,802 

28.20.417 

1024-26 

21,88,014 

15,060 

1,21.024 

20,08,000 

1026-20 

1920-27 

22,12,284 

20,122 

Detoilaaot 

1,92,740 

avnUobto. 

82,44,725 


Year 

Sntasarl^ 

tkas 

Itedow- 

ments 

Total 

Annnal cost of eduoatiof 
ea4di pupil 

Total cost 

Ooatto 

GoTemment 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

1914-16 

•1,70,060 

6,78,870 

8844,611 

49 10 1 

14 8 9 

1016-10 

•1,84,497 

6,01,002 

88,08,624 

49 12 7 

18 16 1 

1010-17 

1,76,810 

6,04,468 

86,97,638 

60 16 6 

18 11 4 

1017-18 

2,88,711 

0,62,970 

87,02482 

61 1 8 

12 14 0 

1018-10 

2,60,002 

0,06,061 

41,71,687 

62 15 0 

18 6 0 

101940 / 

8,64,246 

1.74422 

46,00,026 

40 18 10 

16 8 9 

191041 

0,47,788 

846,666 

4046,962 

64 0 8 

22 4 0 

192142 

0,894»81 

2,90411 

66,76,078 

71 18 9 

84 18 10 

192949 

040,870 

8,86.726 

67.99,982 

78 IS 4 

21 14 9 

199944 

0,18418 

.2.92.724 

6848401 

78 18 4 

84 8 9 

,129446 

1044490 

242.789 

6647,049 

76 8 10 

94 8 1 

192640 -1 

U46476 

2,70,771 

7049,678 

78 18 T 

88 16 11 

I2M42 .. 

Detetliaol 

a^slMilo. 

7440400 

74 4 6 

*••• 


• lmtdodi»taBeMot9Ai,\tJ9Q9tKeennmfm^ 
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AotaMia Aowing exp€»dituTe im OiOtgiaie edtieatim in the Bombay PreMeney 
from 1814-16 to 1886-27 


You 

Prorind*! 

llittveiiueB 

Local Coss 

Municipal ‘ 
Fundi 

Fees 



Bs. 

JU. 

JLn. 

Si. 



7.72,174 

6,750 

8,526 

4,61,664 

191fi-16 


6,49,966 

7,600 

11,525 

5,58,508 

1916-17 


6,94,527 

7,000 

12,150 

6,31,895 

1917-18 


6,97,542 

6,550 

11,175 

• 6,62,440 

1918-19 


7,514^26 

6,560 

10,875 

6,78,082 

1919-20 


8.62.242 

6,560 

9,175 

7,74,328 

1920-21 


' 10,73,659 

6,550 

12,276 

8,12,020 

1921-22 


12,87,453 

6,250 

9,975 

7,94,262 

1922 23 


11,82,274 

5,000 

10,676 j 

10,30,678 

1923-24 


12,08,131 

5,875 

27,276 ! 

11,80,813 

1924-26 

' 

14,19,051 

6,625 

29,825 

12,90,062 

1926-20 


11,78.228 

5,300 

1,06,880 

12,98,478 

1926-27 

•• 

Hgu 

jroe not avalla 

ble. 



Year 

Subiorlp- 

tiom 

Bndow- 

Total 

Annual oost of oduoatlng 
eaohioilwlar 

Bunta 

Total 

cost 

1 Oost to 
iGovemniBDt 


Bi. 

Be. 

Be. 

Ba. a. 

P- 

Bs. a. p. 

1914-15 


64,001 

13,03,204 

237 0 

0 

186 0 0 

1016-10 


86,781 

13,14,280 

210 0 

0 

90 0 0 

1916-17 

47,807 

25,683 

14,18,062 

213 0 

0 

100 0 0 

1917-18 

87,070 

18,804 

14,83,587 

211 0 

» 

98 0 0 

1918-19 

50,648 

40,148 

15,46,529 

210 0 

0 

98 0 0 

1919-20 

1,14,070 

48,916 ! 

18,11,181 

228 0 

0 

100 0 0 

1920*21 

2,14,543 

24,008 ! 

21,48,665 

279 0 

0 

185 0 0 

1921-22 

2,54,745 

27,674 

23,80,859 

817 0 

0 

164 0 0 

1922-28 

2,86,038 

23,122 i 

24,07,682 

810 0 

0 

147 0 0 

1928-24 

1,76,014 

27,761 : 

26,20,060 

282 0 

0 

126 0 U 

1924*26 

1,77,554 

48,106 j 

20,71,228 

804 0 

0 

142 0 0 

1095-26 

2,60,415 

1,29,612 1 

29,62,858 

£95 0 

0 

113 0 0 

1926*27 


Figu 

res not aeaUa 

Me. 
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APPENDIX 

Litt of JUidWvns dealihg wUh Educational subjects moved in LegidaHve 


' Date of Heaolutlon 

xfo. 


Name of member and purpart of fUnolutlon 


18th March 1921 
19th March 1921 


let August 1921 
2nd August 1921. 


. . Mr. B. T. ELambll. — Eecommendlng that In future educational grants 
to Municipalities lor primary education may be raised to i of their 
annual expondlture. 

and Mr. D. D. Gholap. — Itecomiupndlng that free and compulsory 
education ii\ay be brought into fmrce specially in the interests of 
the Depressed classes. 


10th October 1921 


I Dewan Bahadur K. B. Oodbolo. — Recommending that the College 
of Engineering, Poona, may be expanded so us to admit 100 to 
ISO students every year instwd of the then existing number of 00. 


6th October 1922 


Mr. G. C. Bhate. — Eecommendlng tlmt a rule may l>e included in 
the Grant-ln-ald Code to the effect that In all schools and colleges 
which receive Goverument aid in any form whatsoever the attend- 
ance by students to any class of special religious instruction which 
the parents or guardians of students shall not have sanctioned 
woiikl bo perfectly voluntary and that no grant-ln-ald should be 
paid to any Institution which contravenes tbe provisions of this 
rule. 


6 7th October 1922 


0 7th October 1022 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav. — llccommending that preference be given to 
qualified candidates belonging t>o non-Brabmln backward com- 
! mumtios in the mut.tci' of adudssion to VernscHiar Primary 
Traiulna institutions In the Central and Bouthem Divisions of the 
Bombay Prefc-ldency. 

Mr. U. B. Trivedl. — Eecommendlng that Oovernmant should not 
reduce the present rate of grant-in-ald to secondary scliools. 


7 lSthHarchl023 


a lithAiiciHtlOSS 


Mr. B. y. Jadhav. — Recommending that preference may be glveit 
to candidates belonging to the non-Brahniln backward oominunj- 
ties diuring the next ten years at the tbne of making temporary and 
pcrionnont appointments in the Central and Bouthem Divisions 
of tills Presldenry of untrained Vernacular teachms. 

Bao Bahadur K. B. Kale. — EecommendinBtbat tbe orders recently 
issued modifying the iiructice of allowing 1/3 provisional grant- 
in-aid to aided secondary institutions and abolishing the 
of giving supplementary grants under the Gnnt-ln-atd Code may 
be rescinded and tbe old practice restored. 
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Council of this Presidency since the Introduction of the Beforms 


Attitude of Qoveruuuuit 
4 


Action, 11 anf, taken on 
the Beaolatlon 

6 


Aemarka 

6 


The Besolation waa oppoeed on 
behnll of Gov^ leut and irasl 
loat. 

The attltnde of Government was! 
symputhetlr and the Resolution 
was carried wltliont a division 
In a slightly amended form so as 
to restrict It to primary educa-. 
i.lon only. 

Tiie attitude of Government was: 
sympatlietlc and the Resolution! 
was passed with the addition ofj 
the words “ as soon as fundsi 
Itermlt. ** 


As Government had already* 
apiKdnted a Committee to ln*| 
quire into the whole quostlonj 
ol free and compulsory primary: 
education, no separate action 
was necessary on the Beeolu* 
tlon. 

In compliance with this Resolu- 
tion Government approved ad- 
ministratively in 1924 the 
proposal to expand the CoUege 
of Engineering, Poona, so as to 
make it capable of admitting 
100 students a year in lieu of 60 
admitted at present. Ex- 
tensive additions and altera- 
tions in the preaent Labora- 
tories and wcwkBhop have 
been carried out and those in 
the Pjrawing Hall and Library 
are expected to be comj^eted 
shortly. The Sohaine Is ex- 


After some discussion an amend- 
ment was suggested on behalf of 
Government to the effect that the 
recommendation made In the 
Resolution should be restricted 
to lastitutions which are either 
the only institutions of their kind 
in the neighbouring area or which 
are not purely denominational in 
the sense of refusing admission to 
pupils not belonging to one parti- 
oofar denomination. With this 
amendment the Berolutloq was 
uassed. 

Ihe Resolution was opposed on, 
behalf of Government and lost. 


pected to be brought into effect 
xrom June 1928 if ti • provl-[ 
slon for staff, equipment, eto.,i 
which has been propoeed Ini 
the Budget for 1928-29 1« 
allowed to stand. 

The nec esvy rule has been in< 
serted in tlie Grant-ln-ald Code. 


Alter some dlsousslon the Besolu-; 
tlMiwfsBndftdoutof evdec by the 
Honoumble the Trealdont. 


Tim Besohitloa wm opposed od| 
bohalf of Govoninwnt nod loot. 


Govenineiit wore prepared to 
Moepttbe Resolvtlon to far as It 
feinted to ordinary grant, that Is 
toaay, th^ were notprroared to 
restore the system of supi^ 
mentary grants. As, howevsr.i 
the Hoaoniable Mover was mil 
prspaied to aeom 

on of __ 

a etf" — 

"ffll 


glTenoatettotn 


The Besolatlon has been 
effeotto and the old psad 

the ordinary ^ani at tfao rate 
of l/8rd has besB rsmorad. 
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tterUl 

No. 


Dote of BoMlntloii 
2 


APPENDIX 

Nome of moittlNr Mid pinrport of BoMlatioii 


ard August 1928 and Mr. 0. M. GandhL-^Booommendlng fnlsr ofia that In ordor to bring 
4th August 1923. the eduoatlonally backward olaaseo such as tho Marathas. Mubani- 

madans, the depressed classes and the like In a line with the 
advanced classes greater faclUtles should be provided icft them 
to get education of all Unds. 


l&ih March 1924 and Mr. O. B. Pradhan. — ^Becommendlng that the Bathe-Paruilpye 
17th March 1924. Bcheme for the revision of the pay of primary teachers be broui^t 

Into force immediately and that the teachers serving in the Island 
of Balsotte, Kalyan and Basseln Town should get an allowance 
of 20 per cent, of their salary owing to the dearness of living in 
these places. 


11 14th August 1926 Moulvl Bafluddln Ahmed. — ^Recommending the establishment of _ 

Chair in Arable at the Blphinstone Ck>Uege, Bombay, and lecturers 
In Urdu in tlm Government Arts Coltegee at Poona and Bombay 
and Arabic teacher in Government Urdu High School, Poona. 


12 L5th August 1925 Mr. 8. N. Angadi. — ^Recommending Government to establish anl 

Anglo- Venutcular School for Girls at Belgaum immediately. 

18 15th August 1925 Khan Saheb A. M. Mansuii. — Recomaunding that there should be 

Ineach Division of this Presidency at least one Muhsmmadan Head 
Mseter, one Deputy Educatlooal Inspector (in addition to one 
Urdu Deputy) and uree Assistant Deputy Educational Inspecton. 


:14 4th November 1925 


Mralvt Bafluddin Ahmed.— Recommending Chat the Poona Vi 
Nor^ olasm should be converted into a lull tiainteg 
teaching the third year course. 
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Attttode of Qovonunent 

4 


Aotloa, If «Qy, Ukoa on 
toe BeiMiiUDn 


Benuffln 

e 


The BMoIntlon wm 
bebalf of Cto^ 
oaniod. 


SpeQlalBoholuthlM,trM-itadent< 
hiA| tbiiM, xetervaUbn of Mats In 
Qovonunent educattonnl Instl- 
tntioni. etc., have been sane- 
tl 09 ed by Government. 


After ■one 

ment wee moved by Mr. A. M. 
Sorve to the eileov that the] 
■abject matter of thk Besolu* 
tion be poetMMied and that i 


mixed Obnunlttee with a non- 
offlflial naijorlty be appointed to 
report on oeiiahi iianee. The 
amendment wee eapported on 
behalf of Govenment and wae 
carried. 


In aocordanoe with the amend 
ment paeeed by the Legislative 
Ooundl a Committee was ap- 
pointed and the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee were 
accepted by €k>vemment. 


It WM pointed oat on behalf of 
Government that a teacher of 
Arabic woald be appointed 
shortly in the Am^Urdu High 
8<dK>ol, Poona, (2) that the 
number of stddento in Persian 
and Urdu classes being very 
■mall, the Professor of Persian 
wonhi easlfy deal with both the 
classes. The teadiers in Persian 
would also deal irtth the Urdu 
classes and that as regards the 
establishment of a chair in 
Arable in the Elphinal 
College Oovernment ware waiting 
.lor a suitable man* 


The question of establishing a 
chair in Arabic Is to be con- 
sidered in connection with 
the proposals for staff that 
may be required for the 
proposed Arts College at 
Andherl. Owing to mianclal 
stringency it has not been 
found possible to make any 
provision for a Lecturer in 
Urdu at the Deccan College, 
Poona. As for a Lecturer In 
Urdu for the Elphlnstone 
GoUegf, Government do not 
consider that there Is any 
necessity for one. 

As regards the entertainment of 
an Arabic teacher in the Anglo- 
TJrdu High School, Poona, a 
temporary p<wt of Arabic 
teacher on Rs. 00 per mensem 
has been sanctioned at the 
school with effect from 1020- 
27. The post has been 
sanctioned temporarUy becauae 
the general question whether 
the posts of language teachers 
should be treated m nart-tlms 
and non-penslonable has been 
raised and Is under oonslder- 
atiem. 


The BesoluMoik wia opposed c 


behalf of Govonmoat and lost 
The atittaide. of Goverqmsikt wm| 


Orders have been issued to the 
effect that Government cannot 
act upon the letter of this 
resolution but they accept its 
spirit, 4.S., Muhammadans will 
be appointed m Bead Maston 
and Deputy and Assistant 
D^uty educational Inspeetois 
In ea<m division to the eztMit 
leoommended in the resotaMon 
piovidod that suitable and 
uvaliSed Muhammadan candi- 
dates axe available. Ooveni- 
ment have since appointod 
ona M”**^*»*"MM**" to vs po 
ofHeadMuterlnths Koi 
Division. 
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Apmpiz 


Berial 

No. 


Date ul Nenolution 
2 


Name of member and purport of Beiolattou 


4tb November 1U26 I Mr. S. A. Sardesail— Becommending that taking Into consideration 
the pecuniary hardships of primary teachers in the Presidency 
they should be paid according to me Bathe-Parsnjpye Scheme 
from March 1023. 


16 4th November 102r) Hr. B. G. Pradhan.— Becommending that In view of the recom 

mendationa of the AiixiUary and Territorial Forces Commltteel 
immediate steps be taken to teach elementary military drill and 
I in genera] to impart military education In high schools. 


17 6tb November 1925 Khan Salmb 4. M. Mansurl.— Beeommendlng to Government that 

the proposal made by the University Refcnns Committee regard- 
ing removal of the Ismail College from Andheri to the Fort should 
njt be given effect (0. 

18 5tb November 1026 Khan Saheb A. M. Mansuii. — Becommendlng to Government thatl 

openlpg ot th^ Ismail College at Andheri be expedited. 


10 20th March 1020 Khan Saheb AAK, Mansuri.- Becommending to Government to 

count for purpn^s of Increment the past services of tliose primary 
teachers who nao resigned on account nt the Non-Cooperation 
Movement and ^ho have reiifhed as primary teacliets in view of 
the (act that Government nave ruled that ‘the past services of 
teachers who hive reverted from national schools shall count 
for increment 0^ their saiarlee. 


20th March 1026 Mr. 8. 8. Dev.— Bficommendlng to Government that in view of the 

pecuniary hardships of the prbnary teachers they should be paid 
according to the $atbe-Para]dpye Scheme from March 1028. 


Dd. 


4th August 1026 


do. 
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Attitado of Ctovermnen^ 


AjoUon, if any, token on 
the Eesolutlon 


Aemarka 


4 


6 


After some diioiuslon the Evolu- 
tion wee poetponed to the next 
Mttlon. 


It was explained on behalf of ThepFoeeedlngsoftheLegl^^lattve 
Qovemment iimt until thc| Council were accordingly for- 

Govenimeut of India had given warded to the tiovemment ui 

their decision on the Coinialt:ee*i India, 

report and as the eubject ** MUi 
tory Training'* L) central tlio 
Bombay Government could take{ 
no action. An aeeurance, ho\w 
ever, was given that the Govern 
ment of Bombay would do all 
that lay In their power to aeethat 
the Intervto of Bombay are far- 
thered in this rvpect ar much as 
possible. They also undertook to 
eend the proceedings of the 
Coondl with regard to the Eeso-' 
luUon to the Govesnment ofl 
India. The Evolution wm| 
accordingly withdrawn. 


The Evolution wae accepted onl Gownment decided not to move| 
behalf of Government and| the college from Andherl to 
carried. the Fort and the requisite! 

ordcia were heued. 


On an aesoranoe liavlug been given 
on behalf of Government that 
all poMiUe delay in constructing 
coUwe bufldinge will be avoided 
the EvolutioD was withdrawn ^ 


The requisite acUon has been 
taken. The buildings are now 
nearly completed. 


On an avuranoe given by thei The requistte action has bcen| 


Honourable Hii^ter for Mnca- 
tion on behalf of Government 
that due consideration would he' 
given to the cases of teacheni{ 
concerned If they made their re- 
nrspentations to Government, the 
Evolution was withdrawn. 


taken on the representations 
received from the teaohon. 


After sotnedisoaMioptheoonsldera- 
tloB of the Evolution was post- 
poned to the next svsion. 


The HonoonUe the Minister 
of Education made it dear 
that Govenunent could take 
no action on the ’Eesolutlon 
unto the GounoU voted the 
extra funds required and em 
powered the Govemmeint toj 
Iciree loeel bodiv to give their, 
htosten the inmeased ratv of 
pay. KevettiiflleH tlie resolution 
WM caoied. 


In anticipation of further 

S B from the Legisiative 
information has 
been coBected regarding the 
extra cost which would devolve 
on Government and the local, 
aulhoritiv If the Satho-| 
Paraojpye scheme Is given 
effect to and the quvtlon Isj 
under conaJdsratiozu 
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serial 

Ko. 


Date of Eesolutloii 
2 


APPBNDIX 

Kama of mamber and purport of Rnolutioo 
8 


eth August 1927 Mr. K. F. Kariman.— Becommouding that a Commlttaa oonalstiiig 

of the gentlamen mentioned in the Resolution be appodatad to 
examine In all its aspeote the Primarv and Secondary education 

I now prevailing In this Prasidenoy with a view 

' (a) (•) to co-ordinate and ra-organiaa the same on modem llnee 

1 (it) to reduce the number of yean taken up by the couneal 
of primary and secondary Muoatlon ; 

' (Hi) to consider these oonrses wltlt the ob)eot of ronovingl 
the duplication of studies in vomaoular and English ; 

(iv) to introduce manual and vocational ooursee ; and 

(e) to consider the steps for Introducing compulsory medlcali 
inqmotion and physical training In primary and secondary 
schools ; 

(b) to consider tlie question of the cost of the revised schemes wtthj 
special reference to the funds available at present, and to «cplore| 
the ways and means to raise further funds ; 

; (e) to repmrt on such other matters germane to the above questions 
as may be considered neoessarj'. 

2a 18th December 1927 Dr. M. K. Dixit. — Recommending that as the rules regarding the 

use of text hooks in recognised schools in this Presidency nave 
been found unsatisfactmy they may be modified on the following 
lines : — 

(1 ) Headmasters should be allowed full discretion In tbc selectloni 
and use of text books, library and prize books in their sohoois,! 
the Educational DepaHment having a veto,whkdi should t>e 
exercised on moral and political grounds and should state the 
objectiona against any book in detail. 

(2) As regards the suitability of a book from the 6ducational| 
point of view, the Department should have the power of re- 
commendation only. 

(8) That the headmasters of recognised sohoois should not be| 
required to make a deolaiatton, m their annual return to the 
Department, to the effect that they use only sanctioned books. 
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AtUtade of OoTcnuMut 


Aetton, tf uiy . Uken on 
the ReiolatioiL 


fiemeiki 


6 


Alter eome dlioiiBiiontheooiiiMera> 
tlon of the Besolatkm wm poet*! 
oooed to next seieton. The* 
Aaiolatlon was further dtociiMed* 
on the 8th October 1927. Aej 
Qovenunentbavealreadv decided, 
to appoint two oommitteei, one, 
for considering the question of 
pbyileal toalhug of pupils in 
Mnar 7 and Secondary Schools 
in the Bombay Freeldenoyt and! 
the other lor considering and, 
reporting on (e) the re-organisa- 
tion of Primary and Secondary 
school coiuses with a view to| 
their oo-ordination, etc., and (b) 
the Introductioo of vocational! 
and industrial tralnina in Prl-‘ 
maiy and Secondary scmools, the! 
Resc^utlon was opposed on 
behalf of Government and lost. 


Afttf some dlsoussion the Bssolu- 
Uon WM opposed on behalf of, 
Government and lost. 
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APPENDIX J 

Oa»9 of Uniency to wake appovniw^e under School Boards' <m communal linrs 


1. 

District 

Local Board, East Khandesh. 

2. 

»* 

f» it 

Sholapur. 

3. 

tf 

tt tt 

Ahmednagar. 

4. 


t» tt 

Nasih. 

6. 

1* 

tt tt 

Dharwar. 

6. 

»f 

ft ft 

Ratnagiri. 

7. 

ft 

if ff 

Narachi. 

8. 

If 

tt tt 

Hyderabad. 

9. 

f* 

tt *> 

Larkana. 

10. 

ft 

tt tt 

Sukkur. 

11. 

ft 

ft tt 

Upper Sind Frontier. 

12. 

ft 

tf tt 

Poona. 


Where the non-Brahmins have had a majority, they have almost in every case attempt- 
ed to oust the Brahmins regardless of all considerations of efficiency. The manceu vre in 
Poona was to attempt to instal a Brahmin permanently, that is, for a period longer than 
the usual period of appointment, vtz., three years. 

N»B. — District Local Boards in Qujarat have refused to take control of schools. 


APPENDIX K 


A rreart of collection of revenue in municipalitiea in the Presidency including Sind 


Year 


Arrears 


1918-19 




Rs. 

. . 6,39,436 

1919-20 . . 




. . 6,00,334 

1920 21 




. . 9,61,036 

1921-22 .. 




. . 12,45,308 

1922-23 


. . 


. . 14,09.436 

1923-24 


. . 


. . 15,89,664 

1924-26 


. . 


. . 14,83,163 

1925-26 .. 


. . 


.. 13,21,713 


Similar information is not available in the case of District Local Boards as all revenue 
except perliaps in the case of new toll bars is collected by the revenue authorities. 

Prior to the year 1922-23 information as to the number of municipalities in which 
Councillors were found to be in arrears is not available. For the years 1^2-23 to 
1926-20 the figures are as follows : — 

Number of muni- 
cipalities in which 
coaimillors them- 
selves were in 
arrears in regard to 
the payment of 
municipal taxes 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 20 


10 

27 

10 

21 
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APPENDIX L 

Statement showing the number of cases of embezzlement, misappropriation and other 
financial irregularities in connection with local funds of both municipal and 
district local boards 


19ie-17 . . 3 

1917- 18 .. .. C 

1918- 19 .. .. ..16 

1919- 20 . . . . . . . . 19 

1920- 21 .. .. .. ..30 

1921- 22 .. .. ..10 

1922- 2.3 .. .. .. .. ..33 

192.3-24 .. .. .. .. ..40 

1924-26 .. .. .. .. ..61 

1926-26 .. .. .. .. ..02 


In all there are 150 mofussil municiimlitiofi, 27 district local boartis and 222 taluka local 
boards in the Presidency. 


APPENDIX M 

Instances in which efforts have been made to secure special consideration for a 
section of the public 

(1) Persistent demand for scholarships, hostels, schools and colleges on communal 
lines. 

(2) Attempt to throw open free studentships in such a manner that the bulk of the 
Marathas of the three Konkan Districts would be benefited, the process being 
delinition of the term jioor so as to include almost the entire Maratha population in 
these three districts. 

(3) Demand for reservation of seats in Government High and Middle sohools for the 
Intermediate and Backward Hindu Castes and the Muhammadans. 


APPENDIX N 

Cases in which School Boards and Jjocal Authorities have come into confiiet owing 
to communal or personal friction 

(1) Surat Municipality , — Cause of conflict primarily politicsal. There are two parties 
in the School Board, one led by the Chairman of the Board, Dewan Bahadur Thafcoreram 
Kapilram and holding moderate views and the other led by Dr. Dixit who is an ardent 
Swarajist. The conflict between these two schools of thought has been so intense that 
the working of the School Board has been interfered with seriously, both parties resort- 
ing to a pm -pricking policy. 

(2) Broach Munioipality.-^Th9 Swarajists are in a majority on the School Board 
wliile the Local Autb^ty (i. a, the Mnnidpatity ) axe not prepared to go so far. 
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Actual clash occurred over the question of introduction of two text hooks into the 
school curriculum. The Swarajists approved and introduced these text books. The 
Local Authority required the cancellation of this order and enforced their demand 
by withholding supplies. 

(3) Bdgaum District Local Board, — ^The friction is due chiefly to personal rivalry 
between two members of the non-Brahmin party: Mr. Chikodi and Rao Bahadur 
Angadi. As a result educational affairs are in a bad way. 

(4) Sholapur District Local Board. — ^Friction between the CThairman of the School 
Board and the President of the District Local Board — both of whom are Marathas — 
representing different schools of thought. The Administrative Oflicer, an experienced 
Government servant, whose services were lent to the local Authority, was forced to 
take leave preparatoiy to retirement to escape from an impossible position. 

This District Local Board has since been superseded* after due enquiry, for grcss 
mismanagement and mal-administration. 

(5) Nosik District Local Board. — Frequent transfers of primary school teachers in order 
to provide the majority of the postal allowances to teachers belonging to the Non* 
Brahmin classes have caused considerable discontent among the teachers. 

The School Board was formed on Ist October 1926. By the middle of May 1926 the 
post of Administrative Officer had been held by two officers, the services of both of whom 
were not approved. A tliird man with no previous experience and without the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the post was apTOinted in May 1926 but his services had to be 
dispensed with owing to the refusal of Government to approve the appointment. 

The Special Officer appointed to enquire into the working of the Nasik District Local 
Board states in his report that “ the school board is now in the control of a body which is 
totally unfitted to be entrusted with such a charge.*’ 


APPENDIX 0 

StaterMfU showing the nusaber of European Schools and Special Institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency during the years 19064)7, 191L12, 1916-17 and 1921-22 
to 1926-26 


Year 

Primary aod 
Middle fiohoolB 

Hfgh Schools 

Konnal 

Classss 

Industrial, 
Oomiiwralal 
sad other 

classes 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1006-07 

11 

12 

8 

11 

4 

1 

47 

1911-12 

8 

12 

11 

12 

4 

8 

49 

1916-17 

11 

0 

11 

18 

8 

8 

47 

1921^22 

7 

9 

10 

14 

8 

2 

48 

1922-28 

10 

6 

0 

14 

8 

8 

48 

1928-24 

9 ' 


0 

IS 

. 8 

1 

41 

1924-28 

1 

"" i 

8 

8 

IS 

8 

1 

88 

1928^ 

0 : 

i 


0 

IS 

8 

1 

86 
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APPSaiDIXP 

SlaUmnt Aowimg At nmmbtr <dfiipiU<Uttiidimg Mun p t am aeUdltitt thtBukhma 
PntUtMn imima O* atan 1908-07. lOlt-lt. 1010.17 ami tO8U0» to 1000^0 


Tear 

!bi flaoQiidary 

V<inBa|,Oon- 
laanlaloe 
other Mfaoola 

Total 

iBias. 


lU. 

Vunalea 

imo7 

1.7M 

1,048 

40 

2,722 

8381 

M* 

im-u 

1300 

2,161 

87 

4,044 

2,000 

878 

iwe-17 

2,000 

2370 

80 

4.40r 

8,022 

600 

19B1-22 

2,000 

2320 

111 

4,700 


766 


2.0SS 

2,600 

04 

4,020 


767 

19U-U 

1.047 

2.480 

72 

4,608 


886 

1014-26 

1.840 

2387 

78 

4314 


778 

lOU-M 

1,060 

2,002 

02 

4.746 

iHMillfl 

016 


APPEKDIZ Q 

StatemciU^Aototngl^ number ofEuropeane and Anglo-Indiaine under inetruetiM, in earioue 
elaseeso/achooieandeotteffeeandvtberl n ei iiuii aneintkeBombaifPneidene^ during 
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Statement showing the number of Hostels and boarders in European Schools and the 
amount of Government grants given during the years 1916-17 ^ 192h2Z 
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CHAPTER IV.— DEVELOPMENT AND WORKING OP 
REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

PART I— Development of Reprewntative Institutions 


QENEIIAL 


CiASSES OP Local 
Sklp-Govbenment 
Institutions. 


99. Tlie local Beli^govemment institutions in 
tliis Piesidency consist of : 


(1) Municipalities; 

(2) Local Boards ; 

(3) Village Panchayats; 

(4) Notified Areas ; 

(6) Sanitary Committees; 

(6) Sanitary Boards; and 

(7) Cantonments. 

Of these, Nos. 1 to 6 are transferred subjects administered by the 
Minister for Local Self-Government and No. 7 “ Cantonments ** is a 
central subject administered by the Government of India. 

100. There are three different classes of municipalities governed by 

three different Acts : (1) the Municipality for the 
Mumcipalittes. City of Bombay which is governed by the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1888. The Act applies to 
t lie City of Bombay with its seven wards containing a total population of 
1,175,914 and a total electorate of about 119.(XK), (2) Municipal 
boroughs constituted or the bigger towns and cities in the mofussil 
for which the municipal law applicable to smaller mofussil towns 
was found inadequate. These are governed by the Bombay 
C ity Municipalities Act of 1925. The cities and towns for which 

the Act was originally devised are specified in the schedule to the 
Act, and Government have power to extend the Act to other cities and 
towns and to exclude, if necessary, any city or town mentioned in the 
schedule from the operation of the Act. There are at present 28 such 
municipal boroughs in the Presidency with a total population of 1 ,409,134. 
(3) District municipalities which include all municipalities in the mofussil 
which are not municipal boroughs governed by the City Municipalities 
Act of 1925. These are governed by the Bombay District Municipal 
Act of 1901. No place can be declared to be a municipality under this 
Act which has a' population of less than 2,000. There are at present 128 
district municipalities in the Presidency with an a^egate population of 
1,268,373. The total number of votoB in all mofussil municipalitieB 
governed by both the Acts of 1901 and 1925 is 505,091. 

101. Local Boards are divided into two classes — district local boards 

' and taluka local boards— and are governed by the 

Local boabbs. Local Boards Act of 1923. There 

is a district local board for every district, having jurisdiction over the 
ntire district, and a taluka kcid board for every taluka having 
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jmiBdiction ovei the taluka. Manicipal and cantoj^nient areas in each 
district are excluded from the jurisdiction of the local boards of the 
districts and talukas. There are at present 27 district local boards and 
222 taluka local boards in the Presidency with a total population of 
15,272,977. The total electorate for the district local boards is 250,168, 
and for taluka local boards 1,091,464. 

102. Village Panchayats are constituted under the Bombay Village 

Village Panchayats Act, 1920. For the purposes of the 

Panchayats, Act, “ village ” means any local area declared to 

be a village. Such declaration is made by the Commissioner on applica- 
tion in writing being made either by the district local board after 
previous notice to the Collector or by the Collector after previous 
notice to the district local board. A village panchayat is constituted 
for every village as defined above and has jurisdiction in respect of minor 
matters of local interest. There are at present 227 village panchayats 
in the Presidency with a population of 683.814. 

103. Notified Areas are municipalities in miniature intended to meet 

the needs of areas intermediate in size and import- 

oTiiriED REAS. betwceu the viUsgc and the town. They are 

constituted under section 187 of the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901, which enables the Governor in Council to constitute a notified 
area by notification declaring that with respect to some or all of the 
matters upon which a mimicipal fund may be expended, improved 
arrangements are required within that area. No place can be declared a 
Notified Area unless it contains a town which is the headquarters of a 
taluka or is within a distance of one mile from a railway station. 
There are at present 12 Notified Areas in the Presidency with a total 
population of 66,661. The members of a Notified Area Committee are 
appointed by Government, 

104. Sanitary Committees are constituted under the Bombay Village 

Sanitary Sanitation Act, 1889, for the purposes of improving 

Committees. the sanitary condition of villages. A Sanitary 

Committee consists of three or more adult householders, residents of the 
village, chosen with their consent by the Collector, of whom the Police 
Patil (village headman) is one. Sanitary Boards are constituted for 
similar purposes under the same Act in areas to which the provisions of 
the Act relating to them are extended. Members of a Sanitary Board 
are appointed by the Collector from persons resident within or near the 
area which is subject to the Board’s authority and holding property 
therein. In 1925-26 there were 506 Sanitary Committees and Boards 
in the Presidency. 

105. Cantonments we governed by the Cantonments Act of 1924. 

P Under section 3 of that Act, any place or places in 

which any part of His Majesty’s forces are quarter^ 
may be declared to be a cantcmment by the Gtovemor-Gleneral in 
Council. The affairs of each cantonment are admiiiis^red by a 
Cantonment Board. The Boards ordinarily conaist of memlbers 
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elected and nominated in equal proportion. There are at present 
nine cantonments in the Preeidenoy with a population of 129,889 and 
a total dectorate of about 10,000. 


POFULATlOir IK 
MimiCIPAt AUD 

CAMTONMiirr Akbas. 


106. The total population of the Bombay 
Presidency is 19,348,219. Of these 4,001,753 
or 20*6 per cent, live in municipal and cantonment 


areas. 


MUNICIPALITIES 


History of the Growth of District Municifalitibs 
Conatitution and Franchise 

107. Up to 1850 local self-government as it is now understood was 

practically non-existent in the Bombay Presidency. 
pjuoR TO 1873. gy XXVI of that year a beginning towards the 
establishment of local self-government was made. The Act provided 
for the establishment of a municipal agency in any town or suburb on 
the application of its residents. The agency was the Magistrate assisted 
by a committee of members appointed and removable from office by 
the Governor or the Governor in Council. By Act IX of 1862 it was 
laid down that all Collectors, Sub-Collectors, Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors, Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris should be ex-officio Commis- 
sioners of every municipality within the limits of their jurisdiction. 
Certain other Government officers were also made ex-officio Commis- 
sioners when resident in any city, town or suburb in which a Municipal 
Commission was established, subject to the proviso that the number 
of ex-officio Commissioners should not exceed one-third of the total 
number of non-official Commissioners of a municipality. 

108. An important advance was made by Bombay Act VI of 1873 

which repealed the Acts of 1850 and 1862. By this 
Advance made in municipalities were made bodies corporate 

capable of holding and convejdng property and of 
suing and being sued in their corporate capacity. Municipalities in 
municipal districts containing not less than 10,000 people were called 
city municipalities and those containing not less than 2,000 inhabitants 
(which was the minimum population necessary for the constitution of a 
municipal district) were called town municipalities. City municipalities 
consisted of two-thirds non-official members appointed by Government 
and one-third Government officials ex-officio. The Act also provided 
that the Gfovernor in Council might, if he thought fit, direct the whole 
or any part of the non-official Commissioners to be appointed by election. 

It was not, however, till 1882 that the elective 
iNTBODuoTioN OF element was actually introduced in the case of 
ELECTIVE SLEMEKT. municipalities. There were at the time 

only ten city municipalities, namely, Poona, Sholapur, Abmednagar, 
Ahmedabad, Btoacl^ Surat, Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikarpur and 
Sukkur, and it was decided that in each of these municipalities one- 
haU of the total ntmber of Commissioners should be elected, each town 
being divided into wards which were to return one member eacK Power 
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WBB given to the Govemoi in Council to make rules relating to elections, 
including rules prescribing the qualifications of electors. The qualifica- 
tion for a vote was the payment of any direct tax, whether Government, 
Local Fpnd or Municipal. Members could be removed from office by the 
Oovemor in Council for reasons mentioned. Town municipalities consist- 
ed of certain Government officials ex-officio and non-official members not 
exceeding 12 nominated by Government. The Collector was President 
of both the town and the city municipalities in each district. Bombay 
Act VI of 1873 was extended to Sind with effect from the 1st October 
1878 by Bombay Act I of 1879. 

109. Three years later, in May 1882, Lord Kipon issued his famous 

Resolution on Local Self-Government. As a result 
policy laid down in that Resolution, a Supple- 
mentary Municipal Act No. II of 1884 was passed, 
raising the elective element in all municipalities to one-half. Under 
this Act there were to be no ex-(fficio members as imder Act IX of 1862 
not more than one-half the nominated members could be salaried 
servants of Government. The distinction between town and city muni- 
cipalities was abolished. The qualifications of voters were left to be 
prescribed by rules, but under section 12 all Fellows and graduates of a 
University, all pleaders holdmg sanads from the High Court, all Jurors 
and Assessors, all Honorary Magistrates resident within the municipal 
district, and all persons paying municipal taxes of the prescribed amount 
were qualified to be voters. The Act provided that the President should 
be one of the members of the municipality and appointed by Government, 
or, if the Governor in Council so directed, elected by the municipality. 
If the President was a salaried servant of Government, the Vice-President 
was to be elected from jamong the members by the municipality. 

110. After several years of working of the Acts of 1873 and 1884, it 

was found necessary to enlarge the scope of these 

Still ruBTBSB ap- bodies, and, as a result, the Bombay District 
VAxoaiiADaiH 1901. jj^cipal Act of 1901 was passed. The elective 
element was fixed at a miniTmim of one-half of the total number 
of members. It was left to Government to increase by executive 
orders the elective element beyond the mini mum fixed if they thought 
fit to do so. The Act also empowered Government to permit any munici- 
pality to elect its own President and the distinction between town and 
city municipalities was revived in part as it was thought that large cities 
in which scientific systems of sewerage and water supply were introduced 
required a more elaborate organisation than towns with small populations 
and resources, and that it was necessary that their executives should 
be given special powers. 

111. Provision was made to enable city municipalities to appoint a 

Chief Executive Officer (and if necessary a HealA 

BLaonm wwairr Officer and an Engineer) with certain powers oon- 
^ ^ 

time a large number of non-official members 
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had gained some experience of the working of municipal admin- 
istration, Gbveniment came to the conclusion that the time had arrived 
when the elective element on the Boards of mofuBsil municipalities could 
be safely increased. They accordingly directed by executive ordeors 
that in future, as a general rule, two-thirds of the members of district 
municipalities should be elected. It was intended that in the first 
instance this rule should apply only to municipal areas with a population 
of at least 15,000 and should be subject to any exclusions which the 
Commissioners of Divisions might recommend on special grounds. 

MtJNToiPALiTiBs declared that the privilege of selecting 

GIVEN THE PRTviLEOB tboir own Prcsidents would be conferred generally 


OF SBLBOTTNO THEIB 

OWN Presidents. 

selections should 
councillors. 


on all municipalities not excepted for special reasons. 
This privilege was subject to the proviso that the 
be approved by two-thirds of the whole body ol 


112. The question of the representation of minorities was also con- 
Repebsbntation sidered at the same time. It was thought that 

OF MINORITIES: ooM- the systcm of communal representation was beset 
MTOAi. REPRESENTA- practicsl difficulties and might stir up sectional 

animosities. It was, therefore, considered sufficient 
to reserve power to the Governor in Council of nominating one-third of 
the councillors as in the past to secure representation of those classes 
which, for any reason, were unable to elect candidates of their own and 
it was not till 1917 that Government decided, for the first time, 
to adopt the principle of commimal representation in the case of munici- 
palities in Sind, 

113. Government also directed that it was essential that when the 
Strengthening of official element in municipalities 'was reduced or 

municipal exbouti^ altogether withdrawn, the executive authority 
authority. municipalities should be strengthened; and 

the necessity of delegating the widest possible powers to the Chief Officers 
while retaining effective control over the administration in their own 
hands, was impressed upon all city municipalities. It was suggested 
that in addition to the powers expressly coifferred on the Chief Officer 
by section 184 and 186 of the Bombay District Munici^l Act of 1901, 
city municipalities should invest their Chief Officers with wide powers 
by rules under section 46 of the Act. It was considered that in the 
initial stage of the working of the liberalised constitution, Government 
servants with some standing and experience should be appointed as Chief 
Officers in order to secure good municipal government. This role was, 
however, relaxed in 1909 when Government dedaied that in future city 
municipalities would be allowed a free hand in regard to the filling up 
of the appointmmrt of Chief Officer, subject to ^e control vested in 
Govumment undersections 177 andl82of the Act. It wasatthesametime 
<]oQided that such of the city municipalities as had not em]doyed Cffikf 
Offioera should be required to appc^ them. As regards municipalities 
other than city muniinpalitiies to whkh the juivilege of the extended 
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banohue (two-thirds elective element) had been conceded. Govern- 
ment directed that the Chief Executive Officer should be a Government 
Officer and they also imxnressed upon the municipalities the necessity 
of delegating to their CMef Officers the widest possible powers while 
retaining in their own hands e&ctive control over the general course of 
administration. In 1918, Government agreed, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to subsidise municipalities to the extent of paying one-third of 
the pay of their Chief Executive Officers. They also declared that in 
the case of municipalities which appointed a Government servant 
as their Chief Executive Officer, they would be prepared to subsidise the 
municipalities further by making a grant equivalent to the Chief 
Executive Officer’s pension and leave contribution. These orders were 
intended to apply to appointments of Municipal Commissioners also. 
Instructions were also issued to Commissioners of Divisions asking them 
to recommend freely an increase in the elective element in the case of 
those municipalities in which fresh elections were to be held. 

114. The next considerable advance in mimicipal self-government was 
Feanohisb oonsi- made in September 1920. Government came to the 
DSRABLY BNLARQED conclusiou that the time had arrived for taking a 
iw 1020. distinct step forward in the direction of liberalising 

the constitution of municipalities so far as it could be effected under 
the pro visions of -the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, and they 
direcUd, by executive orders, that the following measures should be 
taken 

(1) to enfranchise a considerably larger proportion of the popula- 
tion of each municipal district by reducing the qualifjring tax ; 

(2) to increase the number of councillors ; 

(3) to fix the proportion of nominated councOlors at one-fifth of 
the total number of councillors ; 

(4) to adopt, as far as local conditions permitted, the system of 
multiple-seated constituencies with a cumulative right of voting. 
Government also, at the same time, conferred on all municipalities 
the privilege of electing their own presidents. 

Several municipalities were re-constituted on the basis of a very 
wide franchise, the qualifying tax in some cases being fixed at as low a 
figure as annas 8 per annum. The maximum qualifying tax in the 
Presidency proper was Bs. 4 per annum, ^e object of introducing into 
municipafities the system of multiple-seated constituencies with a 
cumulative right of voting was to secure due representation of minorities 
which had hitherto been either inadequately represented or not repre- 
sented at all in the elections. In the course of the re-constitution of 
some of the municipalities, Qovecnment came to the conclusion that this 
object would not he wholly fulfilled if municipal districts w^e divided 
into numerous wards with only two seats in ea^ ward. They, therefore, 
directed in May 1921 that the distribution of wards should be so 
arranged as to eniiuie that each ward should return at least three 
memtoa eo that small and scattered minorities might have a fair 
chance in the elections. 
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115. The question of the extension of the franchise in municipal areaa 
ExraKsioK oi* thx was further considered in 1921., It was thought 
vBAxromBa iw 1021. that the simplest plan would be to enfranchise all 
tax-payers and all voters on the roll of voters for elections to 
the ^mbay Legislative Council resident within the municipal 
district or within two miles from the limits thereof, and to abolish all 
other qualifications. Certain modifications were considered necessary 
in the peculiar circumstances of the muiiicipalities in Sind. The following 
model Election Rule was finally issued by Government ; — 

“ 6. (1) In addition to the persouB declared by Section 12 of the Act to be qualified 
to be entered in the list of voters, every person, whether of the male or female sex. 
who on the first day of April next preceding the date on which the list of voters is 
I'equired by- the rules to Im prepared or revised had a place of residence within thw 
municipal district or within two miles from the limits thereof and — 

(a) whose name is entered in the current electoral roll or part thereof, prepared 
for the municipal district as constituting or forming part of a general constituency 
and published under regulation 6 (3) of Part II of the Bombay Electoral Regulations, 
or 


(6) who has paid any tax imposed by the municipality within the municipal 
district other than octroi, toll or a qualifying tax within the meaning of explanation 
2 to section 12 of the Act, or 

(c) who, in any municipal district in Sind — 

(i) on the 1st day of April preceding the aforesaid date occupied as owner or 
tenant in the municipal district a house or building, or part of a house or building 
separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business, or 
profession of which the annual rental value was not less than Rs. 24, if in such 
municipal district a tax is based on the annual rental value of houses or buildings, 
or if no tax so based is levied, of which the capital value was not less than Rs. 2%. 
or 

(ti) on the Ist day of January next preceding the aforesaid date held in bis 
own right or occupied as a permanent tenant or as a lessee from Government 
alienated or unalienated land in the municipal district on which in any one of 
the five years preceding the aforesaid date an assessment of not less than Rs. 16 
land revenue had been paid or would have been paid if the land had not been 
alienated, or 

(iii) on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the right of Govern- 
ment to the payment of land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 16 leviable 
in respect of land so alienated and situate within the municipal district, 
shall, subject to the provisions of the Act or of any other law for the time being 
in force, be qualified to be entered in the list of voters. ” 

116. Collectors weie at the same time asked to revise the Election 
Roles of the municipalities within their respective 
si^^f^RANCHisB^ districts in accordance with the model election 
rule quoted above, and to submit the rules as revised 
to the Commissioners for the sanction of Government. As a result of 
this action the franchise was considerably broadened, as appears from 
the fact that whereas in 1919 only 167,000 out of a total population of 
2,375.000 within municipal limits in the Bombay Presidency (excluding 
ifombay City) were entitled to vote at municipal elections, the number 
now enjoying tibe privily is 505,091 approximately out of a total muni- 
cipal population of 2,677^507. The electorate which r^esented only 
7 per cent, of the municipal population in 1920 inereased to 18 '8 p^ 


emit, in 1926. 
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117. Another question which was considered at the same time as the 
extension of the franchise in 1021 was tihat of the 
Pbotibiovxadbfob repesentation of minorities. It has already been 
mKOBmiis^^^^ stated that prior to the introduction of theR^ormSi 

the Government of Bombay were opposed to the 
system of communal representation for the purposes of the municipal 
franchise in the Presidency proper. But afto the formation of special 
communal electorates for elections to the Legislative Council, the 
principle of separate representation for Muhammadans in connection 
with elections to municipal boards was accepted by Government. The 
model election rules for municipalities were, therefore, revised so as to 
provide for special wards for Muhammadans. Of the 157 municipalities 
in the Presidency, all except 11 now possess separate wards for 
Muhammadans. 


118. In July 1922 Government decided that in future Municipalities 


should be allowed a free hand in the matter of the 


MXTKICCPALmBS 
ALLOWED TO SELECT 
AED APPOINT 

Chief Offioebs. 


selection and appointment of “their Chief Officers 
subject to the control vested in Government under 
sections 177 and 182 of the Bombay District Muni- 
cipal Act, 1901. Grants-in-aid paid to municipalities 
on accoimt of salaries of their Chief Officers were, therefore, discontinued 
from April 1923. 

119. Up to 1924 women were disqualified from being 
niwjrALmoATioKOF “ cowDcillors of municipaUtieg. This 

WOMEN FOB ELEonoN disqualification was removed by Bombay 
BEHOVED. Act IV of 1924. 


1 20. The Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1 925 marked a still further 
advance in the development of municipal govern- 
Fubther advance ment in the Presidency. The Act is intended to 
X^n provide a more adequate basis for municipal admin- 

BEPRESENrao ^THE is^^ation in the larger cities of the Presidency and 
last STAGE so FAR applies only to the bigger municipalities which are 
REACHED. specified in Schedule I to the Act. Experience had 

shown that the Bombay District Municipal Act of 
1901 did not adequately provide for the needs of the larger municipal- 
ities. It was found that in the larger cities executive administration 
could no longer bo efficiently carried on by the managing and other 
committees of municipalities. They might determine questions of policy 
and exercise a general control over the municipal staff but the executive 
powers must be exercised largely by a permanent staff, and it was neces- 
sary to define with greater clearness the powers 'of the executive and to 
secure proper supervision and control by the appointment of a 
responsible executive officer, with clearly defined powers, at the head 
of the municipal staff. The Chief Officer was accordingly provided 
for by this Act. He is appointed by the municipality and must be a 
graduate of a recognised University or a qualified engineer and is 
removable from office by not less tban two-tbiids of the whole 
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number of councillors. The number of elected councillors is to be 
not less than four-fifths of the whole number and not more than 
one-half of the nominated members can bo salaried servants of 
Government. The Act also provides that Gk)vernment may direct that 
all the councillors shall be elected. Women were made eligible for 
being councillors of municipalities. Both the President and the Vice- 
President have to be elected, Government servants being ineligible for 
election for either of these offices. As regards the qualihcations of 
voters, the new Act marks a further advance and lays down that every 
person (i) who in any municipal borough, on the first day of April 
next preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, occupied as 
owner or tenant a house or building, or part of a house or building sepa- 
rately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business 
or profession, of which the annual rental was not less than Rs. 12, or of 
which the capital value was not less than Rs. 200, or (ii) who for a period of 
not leas than three months next preceding the last day before the prepara- 
tion or revision of the list of voters upon which under the rules applica- 
tions for enrolment may be received has paid the qualifying tax and who 
within the three months next preceding the aforesaid date has paid 
all arrears of taxes if any due from him to the municipality, shall be 
qualified to be entered in the list of voters for such municipal borough 
and to vote at a municipal election in such borough. “ Qualifying 
tax has been defined as meaning a tax other than octroi, toll and the 
tax on vehicles and animals plying for hire or kept for the purpose of 
being let for hire in a municipal boroi^h . The Act also expressly provides 
for the separate representation of Muhammadans and also of the depressed 
classes when the number of the latter warrants such representation. 


121. The Municipality of Karachi has been excluded from the scope 
of the Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1925 as 
SpioiAL Act for Government had under their consideration at the 
Karachi City. when the Act was passed, the question of 

framing a separate Act for Karachi alone, giving wider powers to that 
"Municipality. The necessary Bill has been drafted and forwarded to the 
Karachi Municipality for remarks and the views of that body are still 
awaitedi Meanwhile, by executive orders, the proportion of elected 
councillors has been fixed at eight-ninths of the total number in the case 
of the Karachi and Hyderabad municipalities. 


Bombay City 

122. The constitution, powers and functions of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration of the City of Bombay are prescribed by a 
CoMTiTimoN OP separate Act — ^the City of ^mbay Municipal Act 
m Mtmioip^y The early history of the Corporation 

woRtoim dates as far back as 1812. Its constitution under- 

went changes from time to time. It consisted 
at first entirely of Government officers. Under Act XXV of 1858| the 
administration was vested in three Commissioners, one of whom— the 
President— was appointed by the Governor in Council and the other two 
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fleeted by the Justices of the Peace. The Municipal Gorpoiation took its 
present form under the City of Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 by which 
it is still governed. 

123. Prior to 1922, the Oorporation consisted of 72 councillors, of 

whom 36 were elected at ward elections, 16 were 

Iw 1888 AKD AFTBR. gig^ted by the Justices of the Peace, 2 by the Fellows 
of the University of Bombay, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce. The remaining 16 were nominated by Government. At ward 
elections, only those who paid Rs. 30 general or wheel tax or were 
graduates of some University in British India or the United Kingdom were 
entitled to vote and women were disqualified from becoming councillors.^ 
With the introduction of the Reforms and the extension of the franchise 
for the Legislative Council, the need for the revision of the constitution 
of the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bombay was recognised^ 
Accordingly, by Bombay Act VI of 1922, the total number of councillors 
of the Corporation was increased from 72 to 106 of whom 80 are elected, 
16 nominated by Government and 10 co-opted by the councillors — 
elected and nominated. Of the 80 elected councillors 76 are elected 
at ward elections, 1 is elected by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1 bv the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1 by the Millowners* Association 
and 1 by the Fellows of the Bombay University. The President is 
elected by the Corporation frotn among its own members. The quali- 
fication required for a voter is occupation as owner or part owner or 
tenant or sub-tenant in the ward of a building or part of a building 
separately occupied of the monthly rental of Rs. dO or more— a quali- 
fication which was substituted in 1922 for the original qualifications 
of payment of rates or possession of certain educational qualifications. 
The sex disqualification for election as councillors was removed and 
women were made eligible to stand as candidates for municipal elections 
in the City. As a result of the changes made in 1922, the number of 
voters in the City increased from 12,000 to 119,000 approximately. 
There are at present four women councillors on the Corporation. 

124. It is a point worth noting that although communal representa- 

A liow exists both in the local Legislative Council 

ittTKAL BEPRBSENTA- ctud lu the gTcat majority of the Municipalities 
TioH IV Bombay in the Presidency, it does not exist in any form 

in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. No 
seats are reserved either for the Muhammadan or any other community. 
In the Corp^tion as at present constituted, of the 80 elective seats, 
25 axe held by advanced Hindus, 10 by intermediate Hindus, none by 
depressed classes, 14 by Muhammadans, 21 by Parsees, and 10 by Chris- 
tians and J ews. Of the 10 seats filled by co-option, 7 are held by advanced 
Hindus, none by intermediate Hindus, none by depressed classes, 1 by 
Muhammadans, 1 by Parsees, and 1 by Christians. A convention 
exists in the Corporation that the offic 3 of President which is tenable 
for one year should be held in turn by each of the four communitiei^-* 
]^du, Muhammadan, European and Parsee, the eleetionB each year 
being restricted to representatives of the particular community whose 
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tum it is to supply the President. The convention has always been 
observed. 

125. The municipal authorities charged with the canying out of the 

provisions of the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 
The Mchioipal 18^, are three : (1) The Corporation ; (2) the 
BoMBAT^rrr. Standing Committee, and (3) the Municipal Com- 

missioner. Each of these authorities has a well 
defined sphere of action of* its own, and, while the widest possible 
powers have been given to the Municipal Commissioner — ^the executive 
authority under the Act — care has been taken to see that effective 
control of the administration rests with the Corporation. Besides 
the three authorities mentioned above, a Schools Committee consisting 
of 12 members is appointed by the Corporation from among its own 
members for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the Act 
relating to primary education. Two statements showing the constitution 
of municipalities during the years 1884-85, 1895-96, 1907-08, 1918-19 and 
1925-26 and the number of voters in mofussil municipalities in 1919 and 
] 926 are appended (vide Appendices A and B). 

1 26. All municipalities are bodies corporate, with perpetual succession 

and a common seal, capable of acquiring, holding 
Lboal posmoiT OF and disposing of property and of suing and being 
Municipalities. their corporate name. The members are 

personally responsible under the law for the misapplication of municipal 
funds. 

Functions and Powers of District and City Municipalities 

127. Under Act XXVI of 1860 the functions and powers of moh^ 
FuironoNs and municipalities were limited to the making, repairing, 

powEiis OF MUKioiPA- cleaning, lighting, or watering of public streets, 
LiTiBs pBioBTo 1884. joads, d^ins or tanks, the prevention of nuisances 
and the improvement of the municipal district. Mumcipalitles 
had power to make, subject to the approval of €rovemment, rules 
for certain specified purposes (for instance, appointment of officers, 
assessment and collection of taxes), to make contracts and to 
apply the proceeds of the taxes for the necessary works. Accounts 
of municipal monies received were rendered to Government before Ihe 
last day of April in each year. By Bombay Act II of 1862 mumcipaliries 
were invested with certain additional functions such as construction, 
support and maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries and schools and it was 
laid down that no amount exceedii^ one-fourth of the mumcipal revenues 
could be expended annually on these purpo^ without the approval of 
the Ck)vernor in Council. Power was also given to the mimicipal coun- 
cillors to apply the proceeds of the taxes in watering public streets and 
roads, wMle the Governor in Council was given power to enforce the i^^t 
and just appropriation of the taxes raised under the Act. By Bombay 
Act I of 1871 the cost of police employed in any town or suburb other 
than the City, of Bombay was made a charge on municipal revenues. 
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The next important Act dealing with municipal goyemment was Bombay 
Act VI of 1873. Under this Act, municipalities were authorised to hold 
and dispose of properties subject to the prescribed limitations. The scope 
of the Municipal Acts in force till then and of the powers and duties of 
municipalities was enlarged. Wider powers were given to municipalities 
to make rules with the sanction of Government, while power was also 
given to them, subject to such sanction, to make by-laws for minor matters. 
The power to make by-laws was, however, confined to municipalities 
having a population of not less than ten thousand inhabitants and to 
others specially selected by Government. Provision was made for the 
preparation of the municipal budget, its audit and for the ' ubmission to 
Government of municipal accounts which were also liable to be inspected 
periodically by Commissioners. 

128. Under Bombay Act II of 1884, the functions of municipalities 

Extended by divided into two classes : (1) obligatory ; ai^d 

Bombay Act IT of (2) optional. Under the former head were includ^ 
all matters which were essential to the health, safety^ 
convenience and well-being of the population of a municipal district, — 
matters in respect of which every resident of a town or city under munici- 
pal government has a right to expect that adequate provision shall 
be made in return for the rates, taxes and regulations imposed on him. 
Under the latter were placed ihatters which are legitimate objects of 
expenditure from municipal revenues but which are not absolutely 
necessary in every municipal district. In accordance with the orders 
of the Government of India municipalities were relieved of the burden 
of defraying the cost of the police, but in lieu thereof they were for the 
first time required to bear the cost of establishing and maintaining 
middle ahd primary schools. Care was taken, ho-wever, to vest the 
control, management and inspection of all municipal schools in the 
Government Educational Department. The power of municipalities 
to lease out or sell immoveable property was curtailed, as it was found 
that advantage was being taken by several municipalities of the general 
jberms of the provisions of Bombay Act VI of 1873, to lease municipal land 
in perpetuity on a nominal rent, and municipalities were prohibited from 
leasing any of their immoveable properties for periods exceeding three 
years at a time without the previous sanction of the Divisional Com- 
missioner. A further reform was also introduced with respect to 
the municipal executive. Under the Act of 1873, the President of a 
MunicipaUty and its Chairman (the latter being different from the 
Resident who was the Collector) had been entrusted with a very large 
share of the executive powers of the municipality. In the altered and 
much more independent position which municipalities were expected 
to occupy in the future. Government considered it desirable that all 
duties and powers imposed and conferred by the Act should be 
imposed and conferred on the general body in the first instance and that 
the la^r should be empowered to delegate these duties and powm to 
committees or to their officers as they thought fit. 
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129. The next Act in the history of municipal l^isktion ^aa Bombay 

Act III of 1901. It is still in force so far as the 
And vitrthib ek- gmallex municipalities are concerned. Under this 
A^lil powers of the President as the head of 

the executive have been clearly defined. The 
extent and jurisdiction of the Managing Committee, which in all districts 
is the principal working body, has been specified. Municipalities have 
also been given power to appoint a Schools Committee for managing the 
schools vested in or maintained by the municipality or for conducting 
the business of a municipality in respect of any educational institutions 
aided by the municipality ; and to appoint such other committees as 
they think fit, with such powers as they may consider expedient. The 
powers of municipalities were enlarged to enable them to cope success- 
fully with outbreaks of epidemic diseases ; and opportunity was taken 
to confer on Divisional Commissioners powers which under the provisions 
of the previous Act were reserved for Government, in local matters which 
the Commissioners were compet^t to deal with. The functions and 
powers exercisable by municipalities under the Act are set forth in detail 
in sections 64-58 and 90-160A of the Act of 1901, and cover practically 
every important item of municipal administration. 

130. In the case of the 28 bigger municipaliti^, which are specified 

in the Schedule to the Bombay City Municipalities 
Additional duties Act of 1 926, and are governed by the provisions of 
OF MUNICIPALITIES IN x foUowing additional duties are 

prescribed : — 

Obligatory 

Provision of anti rabio treatment for indigent persons resident within 
the municipal boroughs. 

Discretional 

(1) Providing music for the people ; 

(2) the acquisition and maintenance of grazing groimds, and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of dairy farms and breeding studs ; 

(3) the construction, maintenance, management, organisation or 

purchase of telephone lines, or guaranteeing the pa^nt o^te^ 
on money expended for the construction of a tele^one Ime to ^ 

previous sanction of the Commissioner when the line extends beyond the 
liuuts of the municipal borough ; 

(4) providing aooomniodatipn for any oleeB«rfietvaiite employed by 

Municipality ; 

(6) tihe oonstenclwm of sanitary dwellings for 4^ pooret dasses ; 

(«) the oonstruotian, management and ina>ntM»anoe ol mihmy* 
and tramways. 

MO B 256— a 
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131. The poweiB of mmuoipalxtieB may be classified under the 

POWBBS OF , „ . . , , 

I^sTBioT AKD CiTT f ollowing main heads: — 

HinnoiFALmB. 


(1) Powers of appointment, etc., of establishment ; 

(2) Powers to frame rules and by-laws ; 

(3) Powers of taxation; 

(4) Mjscellaneous powers. 

{1) Potffers of appointment . — Under the Bombay District Municipal 
Act of 1901 municipalities possess all powers of 
app(mkm?t. appointment in respect of existing staff. The 
sanction of the Divisional Commissioner is neces^^ry 
to the creation of all new appointments and to rules regulating the ^y 
conditions of service, etc., of such appointments, and the sanction of 
Gk)vernment is necessary to the creation of the appointments of C^ef 
Officer, Health Officer and Engineer. Under the Act of 1926, the larl'er 
municipalities are empowered to create appointments costing not mbre 
than Rs. 100 per mensem in each case without the sanction of any higher 
authority. Under the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901 Govern- 
ment have the power of appointment of Municipal Commissioners with 
very wide powers : — 

(o) for any municipal district which contains a population of not 
less than one hundred thousand inhabitants ; and 
(6) for any other municipal district on the application of the munici- 
pality provided that such application has been previously supported 
by not less than two-thirds of the whole number of councillors. 

Such Municipal Commissioners hold office for a period of three years in 
the first instance ; thereafter for such periods as Government may in 
each case determine. Their salaries are determined by Gk)vemment and 
they are removable from office by Government on the application of the 
Municipality, provided that such application has been supported by not 
less than tliree-fourths of the whole number of councillors. The Act 
specifically confers on the Commissioners powers w^hich are ordinarily 
exercised by muuicipalities themselves and provides for the delegation 
to them of further powers by municipalities. Municipal Commissioners 
were appointed in the case of tlie municipalities of Surat and Ahmedabad 
between the years 1910-19, but the appointments were discontinued on 
the recommendations of a committee appointed in 1918 to report on 
certain questions relating to local self-government, known as the Pratt 
Committee, to whom the question was referred for opinion. The Com- 
mittee reported as follows : — 

Wo find that tho apjwintments have met with opposition because a municipality 
M apt to resent the elevation of a lueinber of the Indian Civil Service to a poaition of 
what nghtly or wrongly they regard as autocratic control In local affaiw, Espiwially 
they reseip the appointment of an officer in whose selection they have had no voice, 
direct or in^t. We have agreed that nothing is to be gained by continuing these 
anf^mtments m cases whore it has become clear that opposition and obieotioiiB of^ 
I???. friction tbat harmonious oo^)peratkm 

^ Mnnieipriity and the Hitiiioii»l Cpmmwioiier in*y no long«r te wqpwM 
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(2) Powers to frame rules , — As regards powers to frame rojes and 
ty-laws, under the Act of 1901, the approval of the Divisional Com- 
missioner is necessary in the case of all rules and by-laws framed by 
non-City Municipalities under sections 46-48 of the Act ; while under 
the provisions of the Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1926, the sanc- 
tion of Government is necessary to rules and by-laws framed by city 
municipalities. 

(3) Powers of taxation , — Under the Act of 1925, City Municipalities 
have to obtain the sanction of Government before imposing any taxes 
leviable luider the Act. j(iimicipalities governed by the Act of 1901 
are required to obtain similar sanction from the Divisional Commis- 
sioner. 

(4) M'isccjlaiwous power s . — ^Under this head are included all powers 
which are not covered by the other three heads mentioned above. 
The onl}^ point worth noting in this connection is that whereas 
under the Bombay DistriH Municipal Act of 1901 non-city 
municipalities have to ol>tain the sanction of the Collector before they 
can incur any ex}>enditiuc from municipal funds on any public reception, 
ceremony, entertain? iient or exhibition within the municipal district, 
under section 71(5) of the Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1925 
such expenditure can be incurred hy the municipalities without the 
sanction of the Collector or any other outside authority, if a resolution 
approving the expenditure is passed at a general meeting of the Munici- 
pality and is supported by two-thirds of the total number of councillors. 
In the case of municipalities governed by the Act of 1901, Government 
had, however, issued executive instructions to all Collectors that they 
should ordinarily sanction such expenditure as is referred to in section 
52 of the Act, unless in exceptional cases they considered that it was 
open to objection. 

The question of having a separate Act for minor municipalities on lines 
similar to those of the Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1925 is under 
the consideration of Government. 

132, The functions and powers of the several municipal authorities 
in Bombay City referred to in the City of Bombay 

Bombay MnNicTPAL Municipal Act of 1888, e,g., the Municipal Commis- 
woner, the Standing Committee, the Schools Com- 
mittee, etc., are described in Chapter TII of that 
Act. Eitcept as otherwise provided in the Act, the municipal govern- 
ment of the City vests in the Corporation. The entire executive pojiver 
for carrying out the provisions of the Act vests in the Municipal Com- 
missioner, subject, where it is expressly so directed in the Act, to the 
approval or sanction of the Corporation or the Standing Committee, 
and subject also to ajl other restrictions imposed by the Act. The 
Municipal Commissioner also exercises supervision and control over 
the acts and proceedings of municipal officers and servants other than 
the Municipd Secretary and the municipal officers immecliA^y 
subordinate to All contracts on beha]|f of the Corporatio|)L axe 
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executed by the Municipal Cominissioner. Tbe Commissioneir has 
to obtain the previous approval of the Standing Committee to any con- 
tract other than an agreement for the acquisition of immoveable property 
involving an expenditure exceeding Bs. 5,000 and must report to that 
Committee every contract made by him involving an expenditure 
exceeding Bs. 500 but not exceeding Bs. 5,000 within 16 days after the 
contract has been made. 

133. The power of appointing the Municipal Executive Engineer, 
Municipal ^ecutive Health Officer, Municipal 
ppoiNTMENTs. Hydraulic Engineer, Municipal Secretary, Secretary 
to the Schools Committee and all municipal officers,* whether 
temporary or permanent, whose minimum monthly salary exclusive =of 
allowances is or exceeds Bs. 600, vests in the Corporation. The 
maximum and minimum limits of the pay of the first four appointmenjts 
are laid down under the Act itself. Subject to these limits, the pay m^iy 
be fixed by the Corporation. The Corporation has power, subject to 
confirmation by Government, to appoint a Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner on a monthly salary of not less than Bs. 1,200 and not 
more than Bs. 1,500. 


134. The appointment of Municipal Commissioner is made by Govern- 
ment for a renewable period of three vears on a 
000. which, wiUth^ 

SIONEK. of the Corporation, may be raised to Bs. 3,500 in the 

case of a Commissioner who has he’d the appointment 
for a period of not less than three years. The Act provides that the Com- 
missioner shall be forthwith removed by Government from office if at a 
meeting of the Corporation not less than 64 councillors vote in favour of 
a proposition to that efEect. As regards other appointments, it is provided 
that the Commissioner shall, from time.to time, prepare and bring before 
the Standing Committee a schedule setting forth the designations and 
grades of the other officers and servants who should, in his opinion, be 
maintained and the amount and nature of the salaries, fees and allowances 
which he projwses should be paid to each. The Standing Committee imiy 
sanction such schedule either as it stands or subject to such modifications 
as they may deem expedient. This is, however, subject to the proviso 
that no new office of which the aggregate emoluments exceed Bs. 200 
per mensem shall be created without the sanction of the Corporation. 
Subject to these exceptions, the power of appointing all municipal officers 
and servants vests in the Municipal Commissioner. 


fowiuis OF 1 35. The Corporation is 
Tazatiok. to impose 

(1) property taxes ; 

(2) taxes on vehicles and animals ; 

(3) town duties. 


empowered by the Act 


taxes aie levied on buildings and lands in the CSty and ate snb- 
into (a) a wat« tax ; {b) halalkhore (oonservaniy) tax : and 
jc}gen«»l tax. A maxunvun limit in the case of the halalkhoie tax and 
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m a ximum and mi n i mum limits m the case of the general tax are laid 
down by the Act. Subject to these limits, the Corporation may fix the 
amount of the tax in each case. Similarly town duties and the tax 
on vehicles and animals are subject to maximum limits fixed bv 
the Act. ‘ ^ 


136. By-laws framed by the Corporation require to be confirmed by 

Ghivemment before they become valid and Govein- 
ment Kaye power to repeal any by-law after giving 
due notice to the Corporation. This power has 
never, however, betn exercised by Government up to now. 

137. An important event worth recording in conne6tion with the 
functions and powers of the Bombay Municipality 
is the transfer to its control of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust in 1925. Under the provisions 
of Bombay Act XVI of 1926 (the City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust Transfer Act, 1925), the City of 

Bombay Improvement Trust which was specially created in 1898 with a 
view to make provision for the improvement and future expansion of the 
City of Bombay has ceased to exist as a separate body. The property of 
the Trust has been transferred to the Corporation not absolutely for the 
general purposes of the latter, but specifically for the purpose of the 
improvement of the City. An Improvement Committee, the constitution 
and procedure of which are similar to those of the Municipal Standing 
Committee, has also been constituted specially to carry on the work of 
the Improvement Trust, subject to the concrol of the Corporation. 


Traxsfbb of thb 
Bombay City 

Impbovemekt Tbost 

TO THE CONTROL OF 

THB Corporation. 


Municijkil Finance 

138. The main sources of municipal income aie (1) municipal rates 
MtTWT T T T taxes and (2) grants and contributions from 

OP NO ME. Government, local bodies, etc. In addition, munici 
palities derive income from their property and from certain miscellaneouH 
sources {vide Section 111 of Bombay Act III of 1888 and Section 66 of 
Bombay Act XYIIT of 1925). Municipal taxes may be either “dnect 
or “ indirect.” Under the latter category are included the octroi and 
the terminal tax ; while all other taxes fall under the former head. 
Among direct taxes, the house tax is the most common. Special taxes 
for specific services rendered, such as the water tax, the special sanitary 
cess, etc., are also levied by a large number of municipalities. Grants 
from GovermiJfent are given to municipalities generally for sueb. objects 
as education, water supply and drainage sdhemes, and entertainment 
of health officers and sanitary inspectors. Tlie total income of all muni- 
cipalities in the Presidency (excluding Bombay City) rose from 
Rs. 67,18,404 in 1901-02 to Bs, 2,22,88,606 in 1926-26- an increase of 
About 231*6 per cent. Of the total iiicome of Rs. 67,18,404 in 1901-02 
Rs. 49,71,000 (in round figxires) or nearly 74 per cent, was derived from 
municipal taxatioB. The oomsponding percentage for 1025-26 was 68*7. 
Ofthstotalinoomeoills. 40,71,000 derived frem municipal taxation in 
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the mofussil in 1901-02, Rb. 1 8,37,000 or 36 * 9 per cent, represented income 
irom direct taj^ation ; the remaining 63*1 per cent, being the prooeedfl 
of indirect taction. In 1925-26 out of a total income of Es. 1,53,09,000 
from municipal taxation, Re. 90,02,000 or 58*8 per cent, represented 
proceeds from direct taxation ; while the income from indirect taxation 
axnounted to Rs. 63,07,000 or 41 *2 per cent, of the total income. While 
in 1901-02 the income from indirect taxation exceeded that from direct 
taxation, the reverse is the case now. A statement showing the total 
amount of grants and contributions received by the mofu^il munici’ 
polities from Government, local boards and other sources is attached. 
{Vide Appendix C.) It will be seen that in 1901-02 Government grants 
formed 65*1 per cent, of the total grants received by municipalities in 
that year ; w^e in 1925-26 they formed 92 per cent, of the total grants 
received. Again, in 1901-02 the income from Government grants formed 
*3 *8 per cent, of the total income of mofubsil municipalities; while in 
1925*26 it formed 10*4 per cent, of the total income. 


139. The incidence of income per head of populalbion within municipal 
limits rose from Rs. 2-4-7 in 1901-02 to Rs. 8-5-2 
1925-26— an increase of 264 per cent., while 
the incidence of municipal taxation per head of 
population rose from Rs. 1-8-10 to Rs. 5-11-6 during the same period — 
an increase of 268*4 per cent. Two statements, one showing the total 
income and the income from taxation of all mofussil mimicipalities in 
this Presidency from the year 1901-02 to 1925-26, and another showing 
the income from direct and indirect taxation separately for the same 
period are attached. {Vide Appendices D and E.) 


140. The total expenditure (excluding items of Extraordinary and 
Debt,” that is expenditure on investments, advances, 
xpaimiruEE. deposits, repayment of loans, etc.) for all mofussil 
nmnicipalities in this Presidency increased from Rs. 57,25,466 in 1901-02 
to Rs. 2,39,86,823 in 1925-26-^an increase of 318*9 per cent., while the 
total disbursements (including items under “ Extraordinary and Debt ”) 
increased from Rs. 64,45,790 to Rs. 3,21,62,871 during the same period — 
an inaease of 398*9 per cent. {Vide Appendices FandG.) It will be 
observed that while the income has increased by 231*7 per cent, between 
the years 1901-02 and 1925-26, the eicpendituie has gone up by 318*9 
per cent. Of the total expenditiire (excluding items under ” Extra- 
ordinary and Debt ”) of Rs. 57,25,466 incurred by mofussil municipalities 
in 1901-02, Rs. 19,60,035 or 34*2 per cent, was spent on Adminis^ation, 
Rs. 19,60,763 or 34*3 per cent, on Public Health and Convenience 
(excluding Public Works), Rs. 7,17,451 or 12 *0 per cent, on Education, 
Rb. 4,60,478 or 8 per cent, on Civil Works. The corresponding per- 
centages for 1925-26 were 9*2 on Administration, 47*5 on I^blic Health 
and Convenience, 18 on Education and 12*2 on Civil Works. The 
figures for 1925-26 indicate that municipal expenditure in this Presidency 
has overtaken the munici|)al income. At the same time the list of munici- 
pal wants, which appears to grow larger each vear> shows that the 
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municipal bodies are still a long way from satisfying the demands of theii 
citizens* It is clear that the demand for modem amenities on the part 
of the public has outrun the resources both of the local bodies and of the 
Provincial Government, and the only hope for the future lies in exploring 
further avenues of taxation for municipal puipases. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1924 have 
made certain suggestions ou the subject and these are now under the 
consideration of Government. Two statements comparing the income 
and expenditure of the Bombay Municipality under difierent heads 
fm the years 1901-02 and 1925-26 are attached. (F^ Appendices H 
and I.) 

141. All mofussil municipalities are required by law to have prepared 
MUNICIPA.L and laid before them at their periodical general 

Accounts : Audit. meetings complete accounts of their receipts and 
expenditure since the hrst day of April last preceding and at a general 
meeting to be held on such day between the 10th January and the 1st 
March as the Municipality may determine, a complete account of the 
actual and anticipated receipts and expenditure for the financial year 
ending on the 31 st March next following together with a budget estimate 
of the income and expenditure of the Municipality for the fiducial year 
to commence on the Ist April next following. Municipal accx)unts 
are, from time to time, and at least once in every year, indited by 
the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, who submits for the orders of 
Government annually a report ou the audit of the accounts of all the 
municipalities in the Presidency. If any irregularities are brought to the 
notice of Government, the explanation of the bodies concerned is obtained 
wherever it is necessary to do so. Steps are also taken to see that similar 
inegularities are not repeated by any other municipalities in future. 
In the case of the Bombay City Municipality, the budget estimate is 
framed by the Standing Committee and is adopted finally after approval 
by the Corporation. The municipal accounts are audited from week 
to week by auditors specially appointed by the Corporation for the purpose 
for each official year. The Act, however, provides that Government may 
at any time appoint an auditor for the purpose of making a special audit 
of the municipal accounts aud cf reporting thereon to Government. 
This power has not been' used for the lak twenty years. 

142. The borrowing powers of f^e municipafities are governed by the 

BoBaowiKQ PowBos. Local Authorities Loans Act, and tiie roles . 

framed thereunder. Government have ample powers of control ovet 
loans raised by munidpalities and works execute fronli them. Money 
can only be borrowed with tiie sanction of Goveminmit, after 8U<m 
enquiry as they think fit, and on terms and conditions prescribed by 
them. Provision is made for securing t3iat the money is duly applied to 
the purposes for which it is borrowed, and inspection throng audit 
otBcera tw o&fit persons authcdaed by Government, is also proved for. 
!nie bol^^bwing powers of Bombay CSty Mimicipality axe defined in 
GhaiifW VI c^t^Gty of Bombay JM ol 18B8. The sanetion 
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ofOovernmeiit is necessary to the raising of any loan by the mnnidpahty, 
•and if the loan ezoeeds Bs, 25 lakhs, the approval of Ihe Oovemment 
of India is required to the terms of the loan, including the date of its 
flotation. 

GovemmerU Control 

143. The tendency of miudcipal legislation in this Presidency has been 
CoNTEOL o» ^ the direction of strengthening the powers of Gov- 

Govebwm ewt oybb emment and their officers in respect of general con- 
vvNioiPALmBB. supervision over municipalities in proportion 

as the non-official element in municipalities increased, and the powers of 
control exercised by Government in respect of taxation, budgets, public 
works, and local establishments were relaxed. Thus under Bombay Act 
VI of 1873 the power of control of Government was limited to the carrying 
out at municipal expense in case of default by a municipality, of duties 
emergently necessary for the maintenance of public health or safety. 
Under Bombay Act II of 1884 the scope of the powers was considerably 
enlarged. The Collector was empowered to inspect the records, etc., and 
to supervise the actions of a municipality, to suspend the exenition of any 
act of the municipality which was likely to cause injury or annoyance to 
the public and in cases of emergency, to take action at the expense of 
the municipality. The Commissioner was given power to prevent extra- 
vagance in the employment of establishments by a municipality and finally 
Government could direct the execution of any duty imposed upon a 
municipality at the expense c-f that body, and in the last resort could even 
supersede a mumcipality. These powers, which are sufficient to meet all 
emergencies, have been practicaUy repeated in Bombay Acts III of 1901 
and Xyill of 1925. Under the latt>.r Act, Government can exercise the 
following additional powers : — 

(1) ^ey may order an inquiry to be held by an officer appointed by 
them in this behalf into any matters concerning the administration 
of any municipal borough. 

(2) They may dissolve a municipality (as an alternative to supersed- 
ing it) in case of Incumpetency, default or abuse of power. 

In the case of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, the only powers 
of external control poasesBed by €k)vemment are those enabling them (1) 
to provide for performance of duties iu case of default by any nmni- 
dpal author^ and (2) to enforce repairs, etc., of the Vehar Vater 
Works (taltfe Copter XX of Bombay Act III of 1888). There never 
been any occasion for the ezerdse of these powers. 

LOCAL BOABDS 
CmisiiMhn and Framekise 

144. The history of local boards in the Bombay Presidency goes baoh 

<>»« >0 UM. *5 ^ "f* 

bad MTNHM WM lemA* m. khm dirtrieli 

tor (ke pnpow of local impiovaoeatf oach as dui ol 
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Bckoob and dispensaries and the oonstniction of roads. The levy 
was» however, not based on any statutory enactment or rule and was 
discontinued s^rtly afterwards. An important step was taken when 
an announcement was made by the Honourable Mr. Laing, Financial 
Member of the Viceregal Council, in his statement on the budget for 
1861-62, that the Government of India intended to transfer £500,000 from 
Imperial to Local budgets to be provided for by local taxation. In his 
speech on that occasion he said : 

“ I am as strongly as ever in favour of the principle of local taxation for local objects. 
In fact, if this great Empire is ever to have the roads, the schools, the local police and 
nther instruments of civilization which a flourishing country ought to possess, it is simply 
impossible that the Imperial Government can find either the money or the 
management.*' 

The question was then taken up by the Government of Bombay who 
issued a resolution sanctioning the establishment of Local Funds in the 
Presidency. The Local Fund was to consist of (1) the local cess on land 
(the rate for which was then fixed at one anna for every rupee of assess- 
ment to the land revenue) ; (2) all toll and ferry, funds not Specially 
excepted ; (3) the surplus cattle pound fund ; and (4) such other items as 
Government might from time to time direct to be added. It was decided 
that the cess should be divided for purposes of expenditure in the 
proportion of one-third for education and the remaining two-thirds for 
roads, repairs to village wells and public buildings, planting of roadside 
trees and other objects of public utility. The system thus introduced 
was worked for some time without a statutory basis, but eventually, 
owing to the growing spirit of opposition on the part of the people, it 
was deemed advisable to legalise the levy of the local cess. This was 
first done for Sind in 1865 by Bombay Act VIII of 1865 and for the 
rest of the Presidency by Bombay Act III of 1869. The constitution of 
the District Local Funds Committees which were established under the 
provisions of section 12 of Bombay Act III of 1869 was as follows : — 

(1) The Collector, as President. 

(2) The First Assistant Collector. 

(3) The Second or other Assistant Collector in charge of talukas. 

(4) The Executive Engineer, except as regards educational matters 
when the Educational Inspector v/as to be substituted. 

(5) The District Deputy Collector in permanent charge of talukas. 

(6) The Huzur Deputy Collector. 

(7) An Inamdar or holder of an alienated village in the dis- 
trict to be elected by the holders of alienated villages situated in 
the district. 

(8) Six proprietors or holders of land to be appointed by the 
Revenue Commissioner of the Division. 

Any member of the District Local Funds Committee oordd be removed 
by Government. There was no provision in the Act itself for the forma- 
tion of Taluka Committees but under rules issued under the Act, such 
coipinittees were established mainly as consultative and advisory bodies 
without any powm of appropriation and distribution of local funds. 
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Each taluka conuxiittee as. thus constituted consisted of three oi£.eial 
members^ three landholders appointed by Government, and one elected 
Inamdar. 

145. The question of further development of rural boards was next 
Adtasos made in taken up in October 1881 when the Government of 
India addressed the Local Governments on thu 
subject of the extension of the system of local self-government in munid- 
palities and rural areas. After considering the views of the various local 
Governments Lord Bipon, the Viceroy, issued on the 18th May 1882 his 
well-known Resolution setting forth at considerable lengt^h his views on 
the subject of the extension of local self-government, and indicating the 
principles upon which measures should be adopted to render further 
advance in this direction real and substantial. The main features of his 
scheme were an increase of the powers of local boards, urban and rural, 
the grant of wider discretion to the boards in all matters of expenditure, 
the placing of larger fimds at their disposal, the resuscitation of taluka 
boards from the state of suspended animation in which they then were, 
and the introduction of a sjnstem under which the members of the Board 
would be mainly elected by the rate-payers. As a result of Lord 
Ripon’s Resolution, the Oovernment of Bombay enacted the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 1884, which pr(.vided that there should be one local 
board for each district and also one for each taluka as constituted under 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, or for such area consisting of 
one or more such talukas or portions of talukas as the Gk>vernor in Council 
should deem fit. Each district local board was declared to have authority, 
for the purposes of the Act, over the entire district and each taluka local 
board over the entire taluka for which they were r^?spectively established, 
exceptmg those portions of the district or taluka which were included in a 
municipal district or military cantonment. Every district and taluka 
local board WaS to consist of elective and nominated members and it was 
provided that the number of elective members should not be less than 
one-half of the whole Board exclusive of the Pre.sident 
tiiiot*™n™^Taluka one-half of the nominated 

Local Boards under members should be salaried servants of Government. 
Bombay Act I OF 1884. The elective members of a taluka local board 
were to be as follows : — 

(а) One member for each municipal district within the taluka for 
which a taluka local board was established containing more than five 
thousand ^habitants, s-dected by the Commi-ssioners of such district 
from among their own number : 

(б) one member (qualified as hereinafter provided) for each of the 
several groups into which the villages in the area were divided by ^th* 
Governor in Council; and 

(c) one member elected by the holders of entire alienated viflages, 

any, within the tiduka, from amongst their own number, or, if there 
w.is but one such holder in the tabaka, such holder himself or any 
person whom he nominated as his reptes^mtative. 
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The membeifl of district local boards were to be as follows 

(o) one member, or, if Government so direct, two or more members 
fox each talnka local board in the district, or one member for two or 
more talnka local bomrds in the district, united for this purpose into a 
joint board, elected hj the members of such board or joint board from 
among^ their own number; 

(h) one member for each municipal district within the district 
containing not less than eighteen thousand inhabitants elected by the 
Commissioners of such dii^ct from amongst their own number ; 

(0) one member elected by the holders of entire alienated villages, 
if any, within the district, from amongst their own number, or, if 
there was but one such holder in the district, such holder himself, 
or any person whom he nominated as his representative. 

There was no direct election in the district local boards. 

146. The following classes of persons were entitled to vote at elections 

of members of taluka local boards to be held in 
F&AVOH 18 B TOB gjpoups of villages constituted for the purpose, 
provided that they resided within such groups 
and were not less than 21 years of age : — 

(1) holders of land assessed at Rs. 48 per annum ; 

(2) owners of immoveable property within the taluka worth Es. 5,000 
or more ; 

(3) persons earning at least Rs, 500 per aimum from any occupation ; 

(4) Government pensioners in receipt of at least Rs, 50 per mensem ; 

(5) Honorary Magistrates ; 

(6) Revenue or Police Patels ; 

(7) such other persons, if any, residing within the groups of villages 
or within the taluka, as Government might from time to time notify 
in the official Gazette. 

147. The Collector of the district was ordinarily the ex-ojfficio President 

in the case of district local boards and the Sub* 
Viot^bbsTd B /t B Divisional Officer or Mamlatdar the eohoffido 
wbbb oRDiHABiLT President in the case of taluka local boards, though 
Gov BBBMBifT ^y sectioH 27 of the Act it was provided that the 
ovnoxALs. President of every local board should be one of the 

members of the board appc^ted by Government, or if the Governor 
in Council so directed, elected by the local boards. If the President so 
appointed or elected was a salaried servant of Government, the board 
to elect one of its members to be Vice-President. 

148. Ikis ponitioii continued till 1916. In that year Government 

reviewed the progress made by lo^l self-governing 

inatitotiona (municipalities as well as local boards) 
in the Ptwdency wd came to the conduinon that 
smm davelop 9 iient in the case of local boards was 
ffiiiappomtingly alow. Iley aeeordk|^y decided to 
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appoint a committee to consider and report what changes it was 
desirable to effect in the constitution of these boards ** so as to 
bring about the infusion of a more vital and real spirit into the 
principle of local self-government.” On the recommendation of that 
committee, Government decided, in the case of district local boards, to 
reduce the number of nominated members (excluding the Collector- 
President) to one-half of the number of elect^ members. They also 
decided to appoint, as ar experimental measure, non-ofl&cial presidents 
to a few selected district local boards in the Presidency proper, and the 
Divisional Commissioners were accordingly asked in May 1916 to repoit 
in which of the districts in their respective divisions the experiment 
could be tried with reasonable prospects of success and to state the 
names of the non-official gentlemen whose nominations as presidents tliey 
would recommend. On the recommendations of the Conimissioners the 
experiment was tried in 1917-18 in the first instance in the cas? of the 
district local boards of Poona, Broach, Ahmcdnagar, Belgaum, Dharwat 
and Ahmedabad. The Ccminissioners concerned were asked to submit a 
report to Government on the lesult o* the experiment as soon as f^ossible 
after a year had elapsed from the date of its introduction. At the san^e 
time the principle of a two-thirds elective element for taluka local boaids 
was also adopted and several of them were retonstituted on Ibis bay^is. 
Till then the experiment of appointing non-cfficial presidents had been 
restricted to district local boards only. In June 1918, non-official 
presidents were appointed foi the local boaids established in the talukas 
of Amod and Vagra in the Broach district. The reports of the Comrais- 
sioners on the working of the experiment of appointing non-official 
presidents for district local boards were received in 1918, and as the 
experiment was found to be a success, the policy of appointii'g non- 
official presidents was gradually extended to other district local boards. 
Meanwhile, the Commissioner in Sind had reconstituted several district 
and taluka local boards in that province with a two-thirds elective 
element and in 1919 the policy of appointing non-official presidents w^as 
extended to district local boards in Sind. By the end of the year 1922-23, 
21 out of 27 district local boards and 97 out of 222 taluka local boards in 
the Presidency including Smd had non-official presidents. 

149. The next stage in the development of local boards was the passing 
of the Bombay Local Boaids Act of 1923, W'bich 
FtiBTHBE ADVANCE represents the last stage so far reached. This 
** Act introduced several radical changes both in the 

constitution and the franchise of district and taluka local boards. The 
elective element has been fixed at a minimum of three-fourths of the 
total number of members of each board and for the first time direct 
election to district local boards has been allowed. 

The qwlifiieation$ prescribed for voters in district local boards are — 
A place of reBiaita.ee yifithin the district, and — 

(s) holding in ofie’s own right or occupation as a tenant or as a lessee 
from Goveinnient alioiiatcd or unalienated land assessed at or of the 
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assessable value of Es. 16 or more land revenue in the Panch Mahals , 
Eatnagiri and Upper Sind Frontier Districts and of Ks, 32 or more land 
revenue elsewhere ; 

(ii) being the alienee of the right of Government to the payment ol 
rent or land revenue amounting to Rs. 16 or more in the Panch Mahals, 
Eatnagiri and Upper Sind Frontier Districts and to Rs. 32 or more 
elsewhere or being a Khot or a sharer in a BLhoti village or a sharer in a 
Bhagdari or Narwadari village or a talukdaror a sharer in a talukdari 
estate responsible for the jjayment of not less than Rs. 16 land revenue 
in the Panch Mahals, Eatnagiri and Upper Sind Frontier districts and 
not less than Rs. 32 land revenue elsewhere ; 

(m) assessment to any tax imposed by a local board (other than a 
toll or octroi). 

The qualifications prescribed for voters in taluka local boards are— 

Residence within the taluka and holding or occupation of land as 
above assessed at or of the assessable value of Rs. 8 or more land 
revemie or payment of a local tax as aforesaid. 

160. The franchis i for district local boards is now practically the same 
Franchise for as that for the local Legislative Council, while that 
Local Boards. for taluka local boards is considerably lower, with 

the result that a very large number of jieople has been enfranchised. 
A statement showing the constitution of local boards during the years 
1889-90, 1894-96, 1907-08, 1918-19 and 1925-20 is appended (vide 
Appendix J). 


151. Specific provision has been made in the Act for granting 


Special representa- 
tion for Muhammadans : 
Removal of sex dis- 
qfauficationof women. 


representation to Muhammadans and for the 
removal of the disqualification of women from 
being members of local boards. 


152. All local boards have now elected presidents and vice-presidents, 
Elected presi servants of Government being declared 

dents and vice- inehgible for these posts. Members of local boards 
PRESIDENTS : LOCAL hold oflicc foi tliTcc ycais and are removable from 
ooBPORATE^”^ ^^^de* office by Government on the recommendation of the 
CENTRALISATION OP local boaid for misconduct or gross neglect of duty 
POWERS. or inability to perform duties. Every local board 

is a body corporate with perpetual succession and a common seal, capable 
of acquiring, holding, and, subject to prescribed limitations, of disposing 
of property vesting in it. Every road, building or other work constructed 
by a local board vests in it. For every local board there is a Standing 
Committee which exercises powers conferred on it by the Act and, subject 
to prescribed limitations, all the powers of the local board not delegated 
to any other committee. The Act provides for the appointment of other 
ex^utive committees by local boards to facilitate the transaction of 
bttsineas. Members, officers and servants of local boards are public 
aeryants under the law and members are personally lesponsibls 60^ 
kdsappIicatioD or waste of local board fund and property* A 
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rd»,temeot» ahowing the number of voters and the number of elected and 
.nominated presidents of district andtaluka local boards in 1919-20 and 
>1925-26 is appended {vide Appendix K). 

Functions and powers. 

Dum OF Local 153. The duties of local boards as prescribed by 
Boards. the Act of 1884 were : — 

Obligatory 

(а) the construction of roads and other means of communication ; 

(б) the construction, maintenance and repair of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, markets, dharamshalas and other public buildings ; 

(c) the construction, maintenance and repair of public tanks, wells 
and water works, the supply of water from them and from other 
sources ; 

(d) the provision of suitable accommodation for and the general 
development and extension of primai:y education ; 

(e) public vaccination and sanitary works and measures necessary 
for public health; 

(f) the planting and preservation of roadside trees ; and 

(g) the maintenance of any property vesting in local boards. 


Discretionary functions 


(A) the establishment and maintenance of model farms, the accli- 
matisation of exotics, the importation and distribution of superior 
kinds of seed, the improvement of the breed of cattle and horses, and 
the introduction and preservation of fish ; 

(i) the establishment and maintenance of relief and local relief 
works in times of famine or scarcity ; 

(;) expenditure on educational objects other rnan those set forth 
in clause (d) above; and 


(A) carrying out of any other local works or measures likely to 
promote llie health, comfort or convenience of the public. 

By the Local Boards Act of 1923 the following additional duties were 
prescribed : — 

Obligatory 

(a) Payment of the expenses of maintenance and treatment of 
indent persons undergoing anti-rabic treatment ; 


Discretional 

{b) idle o(mstroction» management and maintenance of lig^t-iailwaini 
and tramways; 

(e) arranging for any reception, ceremony, entertainment or 
cumfaition willi tiie psovkm ooncurrenee of the Ocdleofor. 
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154. The powen of local boaids ma^ be oonaidered in rdation to the 

Powits. following main heads: — 

(a) public works ; 

(b) ^ucation; 

(c) oontrol in medical matters ; 

(d) control in sanitary matters ; 

(e) control over staff. 

(а) PubUc Works. — ^Under the District Local Boards Act, 1884, for 
every work whidbi was estimated to cost in the case of a road over Bs. 50 
per mile or in any other case over Es. 500 in all, the plans and estimates 
were required to be prepared and approved by the Government Executive 
Engineer of the district. By executive orders Government further 
prescribed in 1885 that every work the cost of which exceeded Rs. 2,500 
should be executed by the Government Executive Engineer. These 
orders were relaxed in 1919 and the general limit up to which local boards 
could execute works through their own engineering staff was raised to 
Es. 10,000, while in the case of the Ahmeciaagar District Local Board 
a special limit of Es. 50,000 was fixed. Under the Local Boards Act of 
1923, a local board which employs an engineer approved by Government 
can have all its works executed throu^ its own engineering establish- 
ment without any limit as to cost. The new Act also directs that the 
plans and estimates for any work the cost of which exceeds, in the case of 
roads Es. 300 per mile on an average, and in the case of other works 
Rs. 3,000 in all, shall be prepared or approved by the Government Exe- 
cutive Engineer of the district or by an engineer’ employed by the 
Board and approved by Gk>veixim6nt. 

(б) Educa^imi . — Until quite recently the entire control and manage- 
ment of local board schools in this Presidency was vested practicaEy 
in the Government Educational Department and the only powers which 
the boards themselves possessed in respect of their schools were : — 

(1) the power of determining the places at which new local board 
schools should be opened and the manner in which accommodation 
for such schools should be provided ; 

(2) the power of deciding upon the transfer or abolition of existing 
local board schools ; 

(3) the power of fixing, subject to such limitations as Government 
might from time to time prescribe, the rate of monthly admission and 
re-admission fees to be paid by pupils in each such school ; 

(4) the power of fixing, subject to the aforesaid limitations, the 
number of free scholars to be admitted to each such school. 

All questions as regards teaching and disciphne in local board schools, 
the appointment, punishment and dismiasal of teachers, the fixing and 
payment of the teachers’ salaries, allowances and pension contributions 
and the grant of leave to them were decided by the Government Eduoa- 
tkmsl Department. In 1909, tiie Royal Oommission on Deoentralisation 
expressed in their report tlm opinion that rural boards should have 
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chaxye oi middle sohools as well as of primary education, provicLed that 
their duties in respect of the latter were fully discharged, that the sub- 
district boards which should deal with education should have reasonable 
latitude in this matter, and that the appointment and promotion of 
local board school teachers should be in the hands of the boards which 
should maintain their own inspecting stafE. These proposals were 
examined in 1910 by the Government of Bombay who decided that no 
change was needed and expressed a strong opinion that the education of 
the pwple was essentially a function of the Central Qovemment which 
local bodies are not capable of dischargiiig. In 1916 the question was 
reopened by the Government of India, who after consideration of the 
views of all local Governments and the receipt of the orders of the 
Secretary of State, communicated to the Government of Bombay their 
wishes in respect of the recommendations made by the DecentraUzation 
Commission. They observed that *‘the attitude of the Commission 
regarding the control of education is on the same general lines in respect 
of all classes of local bodies. Their object throughout is to give to such 
bodies a greater share in the conl^ol of such classes of education as are 
entrusted to their care and by so doing to enlist a greater degree of 
interest and enthusiasm in the educational administration under their 
charge. They recognised that the majority of educational officers 
oons^ted were of opinion that this policy would result in loss of efficiency, 
but they consider^ that this view should not prevail against the 
recognisi^ public policy of educating the people in self-government, and 
they were f^her influenced by the consideration that primary education 
(with which local bodies were chiefly concerned) should bo adapted to the 
needs of the people and that this could best be effected by securing for 
local bodies more direct responsibility for its evolution and management. 
This consideration is in accordance with the views already expressed by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State and the policy which 
it represents may be accepted as the guiding jjrinciple which, as far as 
practical conditions permit, should regulate the relations of local bodies 
towards pzimaiy education.” About the same time the Committee which 
the local GOvemment had appointed in 1915 also had the matter under 
consideration and also recommended that Government might reconsider 
the position taken up in the past and accept the view that the public 
advantages to be gained by the extension of local self-government control 
were not necessarily outweighed by the drawbacks feared. Subsequently 
the matter was also considered by a special officer appointed by the local 
Government in collaboration with the Director of Public l^truction. 
It was not, however, till 1923, when the Bombay Primary Education Act, 
1923, was passed that the local boards in the Presidency obtained a 
greater measaie of control over the administration of their sohools. By 
that Aat the maiuigBmeiit of all local board schools was handed 
over to Sdiool Boa^ whidk ate under the control of tiie Disixict 
LoodBoeatds. 

(e) Oomtni tn medioal irMators.— The management of local board 
at present in diupeiisary committees appointed by the 
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fespeotive taliika local boards. The dispensary committees themselves 
am subject to the control of the district local boards which Toamt^^i n the 
dispensaries. Their powers are limited to supervision over the conduct of 
the dispensaries in their charge, keeping accounts, reporting any neglect 
of duty, inefficiency or misconduct on the part of the medical officer to 
the Collector through the Civil Surgeon and deciding questions of 
appointment, promotion or increase in pay, suspension or dismissal of the 
non-medical staff. The appointment, transfer, promotion, etc., of the 
medical officers in charge of local board dispensaries vest entirely in the 
Surgeon-General. The question of giving local boards increased powers 
of control over their medical staff is under the consideration of 
Government. 

(d) Control in sanitary fnatters . — ^Under Section 81 (1) (6) of the Local 
Boards Act of 1923 district local boards are responsible for the mainten- 
ance of public vaccination within the district. Up to 1909 all vaccinators 
who were paid from local funds were subordinate to the Public Health 
Department and held a position analogous to tliat of medical officers serv- 
ing in local board dis|)ensaries. In 1906 the Government of India address- 
ed the Government of Bombay on the subject of the appointment of vac- 
cinators by local bodies, directing, i/itor aliot that (1) vaccinators should 
not in future be enrolled as servants of Government nor be employed as 
a provincial establishment ; (2) that vaccinators thereafter employed 
by local bodies should be wholly under their administrative control and 
should be on the same footing as their other employees ; and (3) that the 
then existing incumbents should retain their rights to pension from 
Government, where such rights existed. At the desire of the Government 
of Bombay the Government of India agreed that the above orders should 
not extend to the whole Presidency at once but be tried by way of experi- 
ment in some selected districts in the first instance. The experiment was 
tried in 1909 in the districts of Surat, West Ehandesh, Sholapur, Bijapur 
and Sukkur. As the scheme ultimately proved to be a failure, the 
(jk>vemment of India were asked to permit the extension of the scheme to 
other districts being deferred and they acquiesced in this suggestion. 
The question of the transfer to all local boards of the control of vaccin- 
ators has been raised again recentlv, but no decision has yet been reached 
in the matter. 

Local boards also exercise certain powers to regulate sanitation, sources* 
of water supply, abatement of nuisances, burial and burning 
grounds, etc. 

(e) Conircl over s^ff. — Subject to any limitations prescribed by rules, 
di^ct local boards have full powers to appoint, punish and dismiss such 
officers and servants as they think proper for the efficient execution of 
their duties and the duties of the taluka local boards in the district and 
can, sub ject to prescribed limitations, delate this power to Aeir Fresi- 
dents or to Presid^ts of taluka local boards. Where any district local 
board mpoints a C9iief Officer or an engineer and soeb gppointiiient is ap- 
proved by Government, Government pays two-thirds of tba salary of the 
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Chief Officer or engineer^ and where a health officer ie appointed with the 
approval of Government^ Government pays two-thirds of the salary of 
the Health Officer. Subject to an ajf^eal to Ooveniment, the Oom- 
missioner of a division has power to prevent extravagance in the 
establishment entertained by any local board. 


Finance 

155. The sources of income of district and taluka local boards in this 

Presidency are mentioned in sections 75 and 76 
Looai. BDmbay Local Boards Act, 1923. Prior 

to the year 1912-13 the incomes of district and 
taluka local boards were not shown separately. In order to compare 
the growth of income of district and taluka local boards we have therefore 
to take the year 1912-13 as the starting point. Two statements, one 
showing the income of all district local boards from 1901-02 to 1925-26 
and another showing the income of taluka local boards from 1912-13 
to 1925-26 are attached (vide Appendices L and M). The income of all 
district local boards in this Pr^idency increased from Rs. 74,60,059 
in 1912*13 to Rs. 1,93,69,404 in 1925-26 -an increase of 159 *6 per cent. 
During the same period the total income of the taluka local boards in 
the Presidency rose from Rs. 13,79,876 to Rs. 20,29,308— an increase of 
47 * 06 per cent. The incidence of income per head of population in district 
local board areas increased from Re. 0-4 1 in 1901-02 to Re. 1-4-4 in 
1925-26, while the incidence of taxation increased from Re. 0-2-5 in the 
former year to Re. 0-5-1 in the latter. Thus while the incidence of income 
has increased by 397 ’9 per cent, between 1901-02 and 1925-26, the 
incidence of taxation has increased by only 110*3 per cent. It is ob\dous 
that the increase in the income has been due mainly to factors other 
than increased taxation, e,g,, Government grants, etc. 

156. Until quite recently (i.e., till the passing of the Bombay Local 
SouBCBsorlKooiiB Boards Act, 1923), local boards had no powers of 

OF Local Boabds taxation. The sources of their income were those 
PRIOR TO 1923. specified in section 44 of the Bombay Local Boards 

Act, 1884. They were : — 

(а) In Sind, the net proceeds of the cess on land and of the shop- 
tax levied under the Sind Local Ftmds Act, 1865 ; 

(б) elsewhere, the net proceeds of the cess levied under the Bombay 
Local Funds Act, 1869, in the distric t ; 

'’lid, wherever the Act was in force— 

(o) the net proceeds of all public ferries established in the district 
under the Bombay Ferries Act, 1868, and all j>enalties inflicted and 
levied under the said Act in the district ; 

(d) the net proceeds of all tolls and leases of tolls on roads and 
bridges vested in the local boards or constructed by the local boards 
at the cost of the locid fund ; 
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(e) Buoh portion of the net proceeds of fees, fines and penalties leried 
under Bombay Act VllI of 1866 (an Act to regulate and restrict the 
sale of poisjns in the Bombay Presidency) as the (^Hector from 
to time directed ; 

(/) the proceeds of all fees levied in the district under the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, for permission to remove sand or to quarry ; 

(g) all sums placed by Government to the credit of the fund under 
section 1 (b) of Act XVIII of 1883 or otherwise, or contributed by 
private persons ; and 

(h) all sums received by any local board in the district in execution 
of this Act. 

The cess income referred to in dauses (a) and (6) above was really 
fixed by laws which were in operation before the boards came into exis- 
tence. Its levy vested in Government and it was collected with the land 
revenue by officers of the Revenue Department and handed over to the 
boards. These had no power to vary or increase its amount and no power 
to impose taxation in any other form. With an expenditure increasing 
year by year and an inelastic revenue it was found necessary to give the 
boards some powers of taxation and the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923, prescribes that on the application of any district local board made 
in pursuance of a resolution of the board passed at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, Gk)vemment shall increase the one anna cess on 
land revenue to an amount not exceeding two annas on every rupee 
of such revenue. Section 95 empowers Government to levy a cess not 
exceeding two annas on every rupee of water-rate leviable under the 
provisions of the Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879, while section 99 provides 
that, subject to the general or special orders of Government, district 
local boards may levy any tax which under rules made under section 80A 

(3) [a) of the Government of India Act a local authority may be autho- 
rised to impose by any law made by the local legislature without the 
previous sanction of the Governor General. 

SouECBs or Inoomb 157. The sources of income of local boards at 

OF Local Boards arp • 

UNDER Bombay Act • 

VI of 1923. 

(1) the net proceeds of the cesses leviable under the Act ; 

(2) the net proceeds of all public furies and the amount of all 
penalties levi^ under the Bombay Ferries Act, 1868 ; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property managed by or 
vested in local boards ; 

(4) the net proceeds of aU tolls and leases on tolls vested in the local 
boards ; 

(5) such portion of the net proceeds of fees, fines and penalties levied 
in the district under the Poisons Act, 1919, as Government may direct ; 

(6) all sums ordered by Government under the Cattle Trespass Act 
or otherwise to be oredit^ to the local fund ; 

(7) all fees levied in the district under the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, for penmssicm to remove sand or to quany ; 

xo a 256— 9a 
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(8) all sums received in the execution of or from taxation under the 
Act and the interest on and the sale proceeds of any securities held by 
local boards ; 

(9) all sums contributed by private persons ; 

(10) the proceeds of any fisheries vesting in local boards ; 

(11) the receipts on account of charities and trusts placed under the 
management of local boards ; and 

(12) all grants and assignments of revenue made by Government. 

Income from the above sources is paid into a common fund called the 
local fund. Taluka local boards have no separate sources of income 
provided for them. Under section 76 of the Act the fund available to a 
taluka local board consists of the balance available for expendit\jre at the 
commencement of the Act (March 1923), the balance cf the revenue from 
the Local Funds Acts of 1865 and 1869, and the revenua described in-^ 
clauses (1), (3), (5), (6), (7), (8) and (9) accruing in the area subject tc the \ 
authority of the taluka lociil board after the districtlocal board has pro vid- ' 
ed for its liability prescribed in sections 78, 80 and 81. The local fund 
is kept in the Government treasury or in such other bank or co-operative ' 
society as may be appioved by Government. It can be expended for the 
purposes of the Act only and is oidinaiily available for expendituie within 
the local area but may, with the sanction of the Divisional Commissioner^ 
be expended outside that area f(.r any of the purposes of the Act. A state- 
ment showing the names of the district local boards which have taken 
advantage of the provisions of section 93 of the Act of 1923 to increase 
their income from the cess on land revenue and another showing the 
names of those which have levied additional taxes under section 99 of the 
Act are attached {viih Appendices N and 0). 

158. The income from grants-in-aid from Government forms a consider- 
able portion of the revenue of the district local boards. 
Tn 1912-13 it amounted to Rs. 31,29,880 or 
Income from 41 '9 per cent, of the total income of the boards, and 
Government. to 40*5 per cent, of tbeir total expenditure. In 1925- 

26 it formed 59*3 per cent, of the total income of 
the boards and 66*2 per cent, of tbeir total expenditure. There has thus 
been a considerable increase in the grants given by Government to district 
local boards. Such grants may classified under the following main 
heads : — 

(1) Contributions from Government in lieu of the one anna 
cess on excise revenue ; 

(2) Educational ; 

(3) Medical; 

(4) Scientific and other minor departments ; 

(5) Civil Works ; 

(6) Miscellaneous. 

(1) CoffdfibiAicfns from Oovernment in lieu of teas on excise revenue . — 
The one anna cess on excise revenue was levied originally under Bombay 
Act in of 1869 in the Presideniy proper and under Act Till of 1866 in 
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Sind. Its levy was discontinued under the orders of the Government of 
India in 1873 and a oontribution equivalent in amount to the loss which 
the boards suffered on account of the discontinuance of the levy is being 
given to them since that date. The income of all district local boards in 
this Presidency from this source in 1925-26 amounted to Rs. 1,33,508. 

(2) Educ€UionaL-^QoyeTTiTaent grants to district local boards for 
primary education are regulated by special orders issued from time to 
time. Prior to 1903 these bodies which are bound under the law 'to 
make adequate provision within the limits of the funds at their disposal 
for primary educatic n within their respective areas, were assisted in 
meeting this obligation by grants from provincial reyenues equal to 
one-third of their total educational expenditure. In that year Govern- 
ment, recognising that the boards with their resources crippled by 
famine and plague had done much for primary education, and that 
its further development and extension were not possible without 
additional grants from provincial funds, directed that from the Ist 
October 1903 the limit of aid to municipal and local boards on account 
of primary education should be raised from one-third to one-half 
of their total educational expenditure. In 1905 a departure from 
this principle was permitted in the case of local boards in view of the 
fact that they were under a legal obligation to devote one-third of the 
local cess mainly to primary education and were not likely ti* have much 
more to spare for the purpose, having an inelastic revenue to meet an 
expenditure which was rapidly expanding. It was accordingly decided 
that when funds were available, additional aid might properly be given 
to the poorer local boards. In and since 1908, important schemes for 
improving the pay and prospects of teachers in local board and municipal 
primary schools, for strengthening their teaching staffs and for the exten- 
sion of primary education generally have been adopted. These involved 
heavy recurring expenditure, which has been entirely borne by Govern- 
ment. In 1925-26, the Government grant to local boards for primary 
education amounted to 95 per cent, of the total expenditure of the boards 
on such education. The effect of the departure sanctioned in 1905 has been 
that the limit of 50 per cent, of the expenditure has been considerably 
exceeded. Under the provisions of the Primary Education Act, 1923, 
district local boards which have taken over control of their schools 
will continue to receive grants from Government equal to those in the 
year in which the Act came into operation, but will have to provide 
one-thiid of all additional expenditure from their own resources. 

(3) AfedtcaiL— Government grants to local board dispensaries are 
regulated by rules issued in January 1917, The previous sanction of 
Government is necessary to the establishment of any dispensary for which 
it is intended to ask the aid of Government. In determining the extent 
of assistance to a local board dispensary, consideration is given to the 
importance of the locality and the funds at the disposalof the Board which 
is responsible for its maintenance. Government give non-recuiring 
grants-in-aid where necessary towards the construction of the dispensary 
buildings, and the dispensary is, at the start, provided by Government 
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with all Buigical and other inBtrumente free of charge. An annual recur* 
ring grant-in-aid is also made towards the maintenance of such dispen- 
saries. The amount of the grant-in-aid does not ordinarily exceed half 
the total cost of upkeep as estimated by the Surgeon G^eral and ia 
subject to revision every five years. 

(4) Scientific and other minor icparimentB . — ^Under this head are included 
Oovemment grants to veterinary dispensaries. These are based on a 
consideration of the actual expenditure and the circumstances of the 
dutiict subject to the limitation that the Gk)vemment contribution should 
be not less than one-fourth and not more than one-half of the annual cost 
of maintenance, excluding the pay and allowances of the officers in charge 
of the dispensaries, which are wholly borne by Gfovemment. For dis- 
pensaries newly opened during the course of the year, the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, in consultation with the Collector, is em* 
powered to fix the Government grant at a sum not exceeding Bs. 450 in 
each case. Government also give grants-in-aid towards the construction 
of veterinary dispensaries. The contribution in each case is not less than 
one-fourth and, except in very special cases, not more than one-half of 
the total cost, including the cost of land if it has to be bought. If Govern- 
ment land is available, it is, with rare exceptions, granted without 
charge and revenue free. 

(5) Civil IForib.— Under this head are included the following con 
tribiitions : — 

(1) Rs. 19 lakhs being the assignment made by Government to 
district local boards for objects other than educational ; 

(2) Bs. 3 lakhs representing grants to local boards for village water 
supply (current year’s figure) ; 

(3) Grants-in-aid to local bodies on account of remission of estabb'sh- 
ment and tools and plant charges for works executed through the agency 
of the Public Works Department. 

The origin of the first grant was the decision of the Government of 
India in 1905 to augment the resources of district local boards by a grant 
from general revenues of an amount approximately equal to one-fourth 
of the amount which the boards then derived from the local cesses on 
land. A sum of Bs. 7 lakhs was accordingly allotted to this Presidency, 
audit was added that the assignment from Imperial to Provincial revenues 
would be a fixed one of Bs. 7 lakhs whereas the future assignment to the 
boards, being calculated on their receipts from cesses on land, would 
necessariiy undergo a gradual increase. The Gk>vernment of India 
trusted that the local Government would be able to meet the small 
additional expenditure involved from its growing revenues. The grant 
has to be spent on objects other than educational, such as the improve- 
ment of communications, water-supply and village sanitation and the 
proper equipment and maintenance of dispensaries, the expenditure on 
roa^ and bridges having preference in ^ cases in which additional 
outlay on such works can be incurred with advantage. The Government 
of India left the distribution of this grant to the discietibn of the local 
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Government, ae some boards might be in a financial position which would 
render it unnecessary to give them the full additional 25 per cent, on their 
land cess receipts, while oth^s might be able to spend with advantage 
more than the amount which would fall to their share under a system of 
proportionate distribution. Provisional arrangements were at first 
made by the Bombay Government for the distribution oi this Imperial 
grant. In November 1906 it was decided that 22 per cent, of the grant, 
i.e., Es,. 1,54,000 should be allotted to the district local boards in Sind, 
the percentage being based on the average receiptB from the provinciid 
rates in Sind during the three'yeara end^ 1905-06. In 1911 it was 
decided to distribute the balance of the grant (Bs. 5,46,000) between 
the three Divisions of the Presidency— Northern, Central and Southern, — 
in the proportion of 7, 8 and 6. It may be added that like all Imperial 
grants, the amount of the Imperial grant of Bs. 7 lakhs has had to be 
met entirely from provincial revenues since the introduction of Reforms; 
It was the intention of the Government of India that the local Government 
should supplement this grant in proportion to the increase in cesses from 
land. It was not till 1921-22 that the question of increase in the grant 
was considered and Government decided to give in addition to the usual 
aUotment of Rs. 7 lakhs a grant-in-aid of Rs. 8,24,000, it being laid down 
that the latter grant should be devoted entirely for the repair of roads. 
In the year 1922-23 owing to the financial stringency the additional grant 
was reduced from Rs. 8,24,000 to Rs. 4,00,000. In 1925-26 it was 
raised to Rs. 11,42,000 and in 1926-27 to 12 lakhs. 


The grants for the improvement of village water supply are based on a 
consideration of the requirements of the district. 

Gbantsfob main condition attached to the grant is that 

twice the amount of the Government grant for a 
district should be spent for this piuposo from other sources, whether local 
funds or public contributions. The grant is to be considered as made for 
the whole district and not for particular wwks. Priority is, however, to be 
generally given to works in villages where popular contributions are forth- 


coming. 

Prior to 1918 Government used to recover from local boards establish* 
ment charges at the rate of 10 per cent, and tools and plant charges 
at the rate of 1 J per cent, on the total outlay on all local board works 
executed through the Government Public Works Department establish* 
ment. In accordance with the revised rules issued by the Government 
of India in 1918, these charges are being levied at the rate of per cent, 
for establishment and IJ per cent, for tools since that year. On the 
representation of certain district local boards, however. Government have 
decided that the additional charge of 12^ per cent, should be recouped to 
the local boards by means of grants-in-aid of equivalent amounts in 
respect of works carried out through the agency of the Government 
Public Works Department. As under the provisions of the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923, the powers of the local boards in r^aid to the pre- 
paration of plans and estimates and the execution of winks have been 
considerably increased and local boards are now competent to approve 
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plans and estimates .f works costing in the case of roads up to Bs. 300 
per mile and in the case of other works up to Bs. 3,000 in all, Oovem- 
ment have laid down that no grants-in-aid should be given in respect 
of works the cost of which is not estimated to exceed these limits. 

(6) MisceManeous, — ^Under this head are included grants made to 
local boards for various purposes^ chief among them being grants-in-aid 
in respect of the pay and allowances of the Cluef Officers of district local 
boards and of the cost of establishment of such boards under non-official 
Presidents. Until recently there was no uniformity in the amount 
of the latter grant which was based on the cost of the clerical establish- 
ment entertained in each Collector-President’s office just prior to the 
appointment of the non-official President. Government have now ruled 
that the grant should be uniform at the rate of Bs. 5,000 for each board 
having a non-official President. Under Section 119 (2) of the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 1923, Grovernment are liable to pay two-thirds of the 
salary of a Chief Officer or Engineer and the Health Officer of a board 
when appointments to these posts are made with their approval. 

A statement showing the income of district local l^ards in this 
Presidency from Gk)vern ment grants-in-aid for each year from 1912-13 
to 1925-26 is attached (vide Appendix P). 

159. The relative responsibilitieB of district and taluka local boards 
for expenditure on objects on which local board 
xpioiDiTURE. funds may be expended are set forth in sections 80 
and 81 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. Briefly stated, district 
local boards are responsible for expenditure on account of education, 
main roads and other means of through communication in the district, 
public vaccination and dispensaries and other similar local services 
of public benefit and the maintenance of property vesting in them. 
Taluka local boards are responsible for the construction and mainten- 
ance of all other roads and works which are purely local and for all local 
services and institutions not maintained by the district local boards. 
The total expenditure of district local boards increased from 
Bs. 77,21,211 in 1912-13 to Bs. 1,73,48,153 in 1925-26 — an increase of 
124*6 per cent, while the total expenditure of taluka local boards 
rose from Bs. 13,91,070 to Bs. 18,99,790 during the same period — an 
increase of 36*5 per cent. During the period from 1912-13 to 1925-26 
the income of district local boards has increased by 159*6 per cent, 
while their expenditure has gone up by 124 * 6 per cent, (vide Appendices 
Q and B). Of the total e^enditure of Bs. 77,21,211 incurred by district 
local boards in this Presidency in the year 1912-13, 2 *37 per cent, was 
spent on administration, 39*25 on education, 47 *83^on civil works and 
6*13 on medical relief. The corresponding percentages in 1925-26 
were 3*83, 56*37, 29*12 and 5*66 respectively. Ixycal* boards are at 
present dependent to a very large extent on grants-in^aid given by . 
Government, Under the present financial condition of Government 
there is no proqpect of any increase in these grants for some years to 
come at least, a^ 1^1 boiiads will have to depend more and more on 
their own resouroeiji if they desire to provide moreased amenities to 
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residents in local board areas. Various proposals to increase the 
resources of local boards are now under the consideration of 
Gk>yemment and it is hoped that as a result of the consideration of these 
proposals the finances of local boards in this Presidency will be placed 
on a firm footing. 


160. A few words may perhaps be added regarding the preparation 
^ of the local board budget and the maintenance and 

Aooouwts: Audit, iiwpection of local board accounts. As regards 
the budget, the present position is practically 
the same as it was under the Act of 1884. No budget estimate 
of a local board and no reappropriation of any budget item can be 
approved or sanctioned unless after such approval the board will 
have at its credit at the end of the year a closing balance of Rs. 6,000 
if it is a district local board or of Rs. 200 if a taluka local board. A 
further condition laid down under the Act of 1884 was that for every 
work, whether of first construction or of repair, there should be attached 
to the budget estimate in which the necessary provision was made a 
detailed estimate of the cost of such work which liad been approved by 
the Board, and in the case of a road of w'hich the cost was to exceed, 
on an average, Rs. 50 per mile or of any other w^ork for which the total 
cost was to exceed Rs. 500, plans and estimates prepared by the Grovern* 
ment Executive Engineer of the district. Under the Act of 1923, these 
monetary limits have been slightly increased and fixed at Rs. 300 per 
mile in case of roads and of Rs. 3,000 in case of any other w’orks. It 
has also been laid dow’n that in the case of w^orks the cost of which is 
estimated to exceed these limits it will be sufficient if the plans and 
estimates are prepared by an engineer employed by the Board and 
approved by Government instead of by the Government Executive 
Engineer of the district. 

The accounts of local boards are kept in the form prescribed by 
Government and are balanced annually. An abstract of the accounts 
of every local board showing the amounts drawn from the local fund, 
the charges for establishment, and for all other expenses, the works 
undertaken and the sums expended on each work and the balance, if 
any, in hand, is published annually in the Bombay Government Gazette. 
Local boards are required to prepare budget estimates every year and to 
submit a copy of the budget as approved by them to the CJollector. 
The accounts are audited annually by the stall of the Examiner, Local 
Fund Accounts, whose reports are published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette. 


Bobbowino 

POWBBS. 


161. As in the case of municipalities the borrowing powers of local 
boards are governed by the provisions of the l40cal 
Authorities Loans Act, 1914, and the rules issued 
thereunder. Government have ample powers of 
control of loans raised by local boards and works executed with thdr 
aid. Kouey can only be borrowed with the sanction of Government 
after such enquiry as they deem fit and 01 ^ terms and conditions prescribed 
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hy them. Provieion is loade for aecuiiiig that the money is duly applied 
to purposes for which it was borrowed and for insp^sction thro^h audit 
officers or other pewns specially authorised by Government. 

Ocvernment control 

162. The object of Government control is to provide a sufficient remedy 
against the various dangers to which a system of 
CoHTROL OF Govbeh- administration dependent to a greater or less extent 
MBirr OVER Local upon the comparatively inexperienced and untrained 
agency of non-official gentlemen is exposed. TM 
ultimate responsibility of Government for the public 
welfare entitles them and makes it incumbent on them to satisfy them*; 
selsres that the functions and duties delegated to local bodies are efficiently 
discharged. Where powers of subordinate legislation accompanied by \ 
penalties as in the case of by-laws or of imposing taxation whose incidence 
may be harsh or inequitable or of raising loans and pledging the credit 
and future revenues of the local bodies are granted, State supervision is 
obviously necessary, while when grants are made from public funds it is 
both the right and duty of Government to see that the public money is 
properly spent. 

The existing powers of control of Government over local boards as set 
forth in sections 124-132 of the Bombay Local Boards Act do not difier 
materially from those exerciseable under the old Act of 1884. The only 
difEerence worth mentioning is that the old Act provided for the superses- 
sion of a board in case of incompetence, default or abuse of powers, where- 
as under the Act of 1923 there is an alternative to supersession, namely, 
dissolution of the board. Thece powers of control include : — 

(1) the power of inspection and supervision of the property and 
records of local boards ; 

(2) the power of suspending the execution of orders and resolutions 
of local boards which, in the opinion of the CoUector, are causing or are 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach 
of the peace or are unlawful ; 

(3) extraordinary powers, in cases of emergency, to execute any work 
or to do any act, the immediate execution of which is, in the opinion 
of the Collector, necessary for the health and safety of the public and 
to direct the expenses in connection therewith to be paid by the local 
.boards ; 

(4) the power to provide for performance of duties in the event of 
default by a district local board ; 

' (5) the power to inquire into ^airs of local boards ; and 

(6) the power to dii^olve or supersede local boards in case of incom- 
petency, default or abuse of powers. 

These powers are very rarely used, and there has, so far, been only one 
instance and that very recently, in wffich a local board haabeen superseded 
under section 129. The power of suspending the execution of the ordeza 
or resolutions of local boards has only been exercised twice by Collectora 
in the last three years. 
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Local bodies in this Presidency are given as wide a latitude as possible 
in tbe exerdse of their powers and functions and the powers of intervention 
ezerciseable by Government are not resorted to except when it is absolu- 
tely necessary to do so in the public interests. 

VILLAGE PANCHAYAT8 
Constitution and Franchise 

163. The primary unit in rural areas is the village. Prior to the 
passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act in 
1920, the village as such had no real self-governing 
institution in this Presidency. The Bombay Village 
Sanitation Act, 1 889,pro vided for the establishment of sanitary committees 
and sanitary l^ards, but the duties of these bodies were confined merely 
to looking after the sanitation of the village. Their income was very 
limited and did not admit of any schemes of permanent benefit to the 
village being carried out. The establishment of sanitary committees did 
not on this account provide sufficient inducement to the villagers to m- 
terest themselves in local afiairs. The first definite suggestion regarding 
the formation of village panchayats was made by the Decentralisation 
Commission of 1909. The question was later taken up by the Govern- 
ment of India first in 1916 and again in 1918. In the latter year the 
Government of Bombay appointed a special officer to investigate the 
question of the establishment of village panchayats in the Presidency, 
and it was the report of this officer which formed the basis of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1920. Under this Act, the Commissioner of a 
Division, on application in writing made to him either by a district local 
board after previous notice to the Collector of the district or by the 
Collector after previous notice to the district local board, may declare any 
area to be a village for the purposes of the Act by a notification published 
in the Gazette. Tbe Act lays down that in every such village a panchayat 
shall be established consisting of such number of persons not less than 
five as shall be determined by the district local board, and that the officiat- 
ing Patel (Headman) of the village, if any, or, if there be more than one, 
the officiating revenue Patel, or, if there be more than one revenue 
the senior of them, shall be ex-officio a member of the panchayat, 
members of the panchayat elect one of themselves as sarjpanch (chair- 
man) in whom is vested the entire executive power of the panchayat. 
The sarpanch is also directly responsible for the due fulfilment of the 
duties imposed upon the panchayat by the Act. He is removable from 
office by the district local board if he is found unfit or is persistently remiss 
in the discharge of his duties. 

164. Every adult male resident of the village is qualified to vote at 
e le cti o n* of members of the panchayat. Elections 
are held in accordance with rules made by Govern- 
meat at a meeting preaided over by the Awietant or Deputy CoUectot or 
otiier persons i^pointed by the Collector in this behalf. Members of a 
panchayat hold office for three years. 
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A statement showing ike number of pancbayats established in eaob 
Division of the Presidency^ the population of the areas administered by 
the panchayats, and particulars regarding the chairmen and members 
is attached {vide Appendix B). No pancbayats have so far been 
established in the Bombay Suburban Division and in Sind. 

Function^ and Powers of Village Panchayats 

165. The functions of panchayats are described in sections 18-24 of 

PuKOTioKs or Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1920. They 

Panohatats. briefly, — (a) the supply of water for domestic 

use in the village ; (b) the cleansidg of the public 
roads, drains, tanks and wells (other than tonks and wells used exclusively 
for irrigation) and other public places or works in the village ; (c) the 
construction, maintenance, and repair of minor roads, drains, and bridges 
subject to the proviso that such works shall not be undertaken with^t 
the permission of the person or authority in whom or in which the road, 
drain, or bridge vests ; (d) sanitation, conservancy, and the prevention 
or abatement of nuisances ; (e) the preservation and improvement of 
public health ; (f) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings vesting in the panchayat, of grazing lands, tanks and wells 
(other than those used exclusively for irrigation) and (g) the lighting of 
the village. In addition to the above duties, the panchayats, subject 
to rules made by the district local boards, also (a) supervise the village 
schools ; (6) supervise the labour employed by local boards on works within 
the village; (o) manage and maintain cattle pounds, and (d) perform 
such other administrative duties as are from time to time assigned to 
them by the Governor in Council. 

166. The powers of panchayats may be classified under the following 

Powers or heads : — 

Parciuyats 

(1) Powers of appointment, etc., of establishment; 

(2) Powers to frame rules and by-laws ; 

(3) Powers of taxation. 

(1) Powers of appointment. — Under section 22 of the Act, a village 
panchayat may determine the number and salaries of its servants 
required for carrying out the duties imposed upon it by or under the Act, 
subject to the control of the district local board, which can require the 
panchayat to ifeduce either the number or the remuneration of the servants 
appointed or proposed to be appointed by a panchayat, if in the opinion 
of the district local board such number or remuneration is excessive. A 
panchayat is bound to carry out the requirements of the district local 
board, subject to the proviso that it may appeal against any such require- 
ment to Government whose decision is ^al. The actual power to appoint 
the servants of the panchayat (except in the case of the Secretary whose 
appointment is made by the panchayat itself subject to the approval of 
the district local board), when once their number and salaries have been 
fixed, vests in the sarpanch. 
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(2) Powers to frame rules and 6y-^aus.-— The panchayats by themselves 
have no power to frame any rules or by-laws, all such power being vested 
by the Act in the* district local boards. The lattbr are empowered to 
make rules regulating the levy of additional taxation by panchayats and 
fixing the form for the eubmisaion by panchayats of statements of their 
annual income and expenditure. The district local boards also have 
power to make by-laws regulating sanitation, conservancy, sources of 
water supply, disposal of corpses, offensive trades or callings and like 
matters. Eleven district local boards have so far framed rules regulating 
the levy of taxation by panchayats, and only one of them has framed 
by-laws regarding sanitation in villages in which panchayats have been 
established. 

Panchayats are invested by the Act with certain minor magisterial 
powers. Section 39 of the Act provides that every breach of a by-law 
made under the Act, shall, unless the district Magistrate otherwise directs, 
be cognizable by the panchayat. 

(3) Powers of taxation . — ^Under section 26 of the Act, the levy of a 
house tax, subject to a maximum fixed by Government, is compuL ory in 
the case of panchayats. The following is the maximum prescribed 
by Government : — 

(1 ) For house tax based on capital value of houses 6 annas in the 

Presidency and 4 annas in Sind per 100 rupees of capital value ; 

(2) For house tax based on annual letting value of houses 10 per 

cent, in the Presidency and 6^ per cent, in Sind of such value. 

The panchayats also have power to levy, subject to the veto of the 
Governor in Council and with the approval of and in accordance with 
rules made by the district local boards, any tax on the owners or 
occupiers of houses or lands within the village and to impose an octroi. 

Finance 

167. The sources of income of a village panchayat are mainly (1) the 
local taxes ; (2) grants from the district local boards ; 

SouBCBB OF isooMB (3) fincs realised in prosecutions for breaches of 
oF^nxAOB Panctha- by.iaws made under the Act ; (4) the sale proceeds 
of or income from any property vesting in the 
panchayat ; (5) any amount which may be allotted to the village fund by 
Government ; (6) any sums other than fines ordered by a Court to be 
placed to the credit of the village fund ; - (7) all sums received by way 
of loans from Government or by way of ^ft. Unlike district local boards 
and municipaUties village panchayats receive no grants from Govern- 
ment, and as a corollary the direct control of Government over the 
working of panchayats is comparatively limited as shown in the next 
paragraph. Figures showing the annual income and expenditure of 
panchayats established in Presidency are not available. Two state- 
ments showing the income and expenditure for 1923-24 of the panchayats 
in the C^traT Division, which contains nearly half the total number 
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of panohajatB establiahed in the Presidenoy are attached. (Vide 
Appendices T and U.) 

Control of local boards and Oovemment 

168. It ik the district local board which directly controls the working 

OoHTBOL or Bn- panchayats within its jurisdiction. Such 

TBxoT Looal Boaem coutTol may be classified under the following 
AED GknmNMSHT. hoads : — 

(1) Appointment of servants ; 

(2) Framing of the annual budget ; 

(3) Inspection of accounts ; 

(4) Suspension of execution of orders passed by a panchayat ; 

(5) Execution of necessary works in cases of emergency ; and 

(6) Performance of duty in case of default by the panchayat. 

The extent of the control of district local boards oyer village panchayats 
in regard to appointments has already been described above. The district 
local board is empowered to lay down the form in which and the date by 
which the annual budget estiiimtes of the panchayats within its jurisdic- 
tion should be submitted f<H its approval. It is also open to the board 
to direct that the expenditure on any of the items shown in the estimates 
should be increased or decreased, provided that any such order of the 
distriot local board is passed within two months after receipt of the 
estimates and provided also that the total expenditure as proposed by the 
board does not exceed the estimated income of the village fund for the 
following year. A district local board has power, subject to the orders of 
Government, to suspend the execution of any order or resolution or to 
prohibit the doing of any act by a panchayat if in its opinion the action 
of the panchayat is lik^y to cause injury or annoyance to the public or 
to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency the board may 
provide for the execution of any work which a panchayat is empowered 
to execute and the immediate execution of which is, in its opinion, 
necessary for the health or* safety of the public, and may direct that the 
expense of executing the work shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 
The only important power which Government have reserved is that of 
superseding a panchayat which exceeds or abuses its power or makes 
persistent default in the performance of its duties. Gfovernment have 
had no occasion so far to use this power. 

169. A report was called for from the Commissioners in February 

1924 on the working of the village panchayats 
qsnxbal rbmabks. established in this Presidendy. It transpired from 
the reports that no panchayats had been establiEhed in the Bombay 
Suburban Division and in Sind and that in the majority of cases in the 
Northern, Central and Southern Divisions the panchayats which had 
been established were not working satisfactorily. In consequence of 
these reports Government in June 1925 appointed a committee to 
examine the causes of the general unpopularity of panchayats and to 
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suggest means to make them moie attractive than at present. The 
report submitted by the Committee is under consideration. 


NOTIFIED AREA COMMITTEES 


170. Notified area committees are embryonic municipalities intended 

Dsbgbip ^ meet the needs of areas intermediate in size 

and importance between the village and the town 
of the ordinary municipal standard. They are established in this Pr^i- 
dency under the provisions of Chapter XIV of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901, in areas in which, in the opinion of Government, 
improved arrangements for municipal matters are required, but which, 
nevertheless, it is not expedient to constitute as municipalities. They 
are limited to towns which are the headquarters of t^ukas or are 
situated within a distance of one mile from a railway station. A notified 
area cannot under the provisions of the Act include two or more towns 
or villages which are separated by an extent of more than one mile of 
land unoccupied by houses. 

171. The affairs of a notified area are administered by a person or 

committee appointed by Government. In the case 
nbutution. which are the headquarters of talukas such - 

committees consist of not less than 8 or more than 5 persons of whom 
the majority must be residents of the area. An official of the rank of a 
Deputy Collector, Mamlatdar or Mahalkari is usually appointed to be 
the Chairman of the Committee. The taxes are impost in and rules 
are made for notified areas by Government and in doing so Government 
adopt the taxes imposed and the provisions and r^es in force in 
municipalities. Additions to and alterations in the taxes levied are 
made by Government generally at the instance of the committee. The 
taxes principally imposed in notified areas are the house-tax, the 
wheel tax, the general sanitary cess, the special sanitary cess, octroi and 
toll tax. 


172. The main duties of a notified area committee are (1) la 3 dng out 

streets and regulating buildings ; (2) lighting public 
streets, places and buildings; (3) watering public 
streets and places ; (4) cleaning public streets, places 
and sewers and all spaces not being private property which are open to 
the enjoyment of the public ; removing noxious vegetation and abating 
all public nuisances ; (5) regulating or abating ofiensive trades and 
practices ; (6) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; (7) securing or removing dangerous buildings or placM and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities ; (8) constructing, altering and maintain- 
ing public streets, ci^verts, boui^ry marks, markets, slau^ter bouses, 
latrines, etc.; (9) planting ana Tnaintaining roadtide trees. 

173. Some time after the Village Panchayats Act of 1920 was passed. 

Government issued instruotions to Commis- 
STAvisnoB. sioners suggesting that wherever practi^ble, pro- 
posals should be submitted for repladng the existing notified area 
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oommittees by village panohayats. As a result of the proposals so 
submitted the number of notifi^ areas was reduced from 26 in 1921-22 
to 13 in 1922-23. A statement showing the number of notified areas in 
ezistenoe during each of the years 1905-06 to 1925-26, their population, 
income and expenditure is appended. (Fide Appendix Y.) 

VILLAOB SANITARY COMMITTEES AND SANITARY 
BOARDS 


Village SanUary Committees 

174. Under the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1889 two types of 
village oTganisalions were created in this Presidency 
nroxioK. having for their object the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of villages, namely, (1) Village Sanitary Commi^ees 
and (2) Village Sanitary Boards. The Act provides that there shall be a 
village sanitary committee or a sanitary board in every village or gr^up 
of two or more villages to which the Act is extended. A sanitary com- 
mittee consists of three or more adult householders, residents of the 
village, chosen by the Collector, of whom the police patel of the viUage 
is one, unless the Collector otherwise determines. For the purpose of 
aiding him in his choice, the Collector can procure the nomination or 
election by the householders of the village of qualified persons in such 
mode as may be expedient. The Chairman of the committee is nomi- 
nated by the Collector. Every Magistrate having jurisdiction in the 
village may take part in the proceedings of the cpmmittee at any of their 
meetings at whi<^ he is present, and such Magistrate, or if there be 
more than one, the highest in magisterial rank of such magistrates is, 
for the time being, to be regarded as a member and President of the 
committee for the occasion. 


Femmona axd 
Pov 


175. The sanitary committee has, with the approval of the Collector, 
power to make rules (a) regidating the terms of office 
of its members and its proceedings ; (6) determining 
the manner in which its proceedings shall be 
recorded ; (c) procuring and preserving for the use of the village an 
adequate supply of drinking water ; (d) for the cleansing of the streets 
and open spaces of the viliage ; (e) for preventing accumulationB of 
offensive and noxious matter in the village ; (f) for preventing nuisances, 
indecent and insanitary acts, or omissions in the village ; and (g) 
generally for giving effect in the village to the purposes of the Act. 

AH offences against rules made by the committee are cognisable by the 
committee. 


176. For the purpose of providing for the village an adequate supply 
. ofdrinkmgwater,ofcleansii^streetsandopen8p^es 
BoammorimxmM, the vilfiige, of removing offensive and noxious 
matter and for otiier purposes conducive to the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants of the village, the sanitary committee may utilise, 
as far as available, the voluntey labour of inhabitants of the village 
and the services of sunhdf the village servimts as may be placed at 
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its disposal by tbo Collector. The inhabitants of the village may 
by voluntary subscription raise any sum of money for any of the 
purposes mentioned above ; and if any sum of money of which the 
expenditure is authorised by the committee is not forthcoming from 
voluntary subscriptions and is not available from any other source, 
it may be recovered by a rate charged on the inhabitants of the village 
and assessed by the Collector in conference with the sanitary committee. 
The levy of the rate is, however, subject to the proviso that the amount 
so charged in any year on the inhabitants of the village shall not exceed 
one-half of the aggregate amount leviable in that year as local fund cess 
from the inhabitants of such village. 

ViUage sanitary committees receive grants from taluka local boards. 
QeneraUy the proportion in which the funds of a sanitary committee 
are made up is as follows : — 

Provincial funds — 3 units ; 

Local board funds — i units ; 

Popular contributions — 6 units. 


Sanitary Boards 

177. A sanitary board consists of such number of persons appointed 

by the Collector as he may deem expedient, from 
CoKSTiTUTioN. among those residing within or near the area which 
is subject to the board’s authority and having property therein. The 
police putel is ordinarily a member of the board. The meetings of the 
board are presided over by the magistrate of the highest rank present 
who is a member, or, in the absence of such magistrate, by such member 
as the Collector may appoint to be the president. 

178. The functions and powers of sanitary boards are similar to 
those of sanitary committees. The only important 
additional provision in the case of sanitary boards 
is that relating to the appointment of sanitary 

inspectors. The Act provides that the Collector may from time to time 
appoint a sanitary inspector for any area or any part of the area subject 
to the authority of a sanitary board and also such other subordinates as 
shall appear necessary and determine the amount of the salary to be 
paid to each of such officers. 

179. A statement showing the number of sanitary committees and 

, sanitary boards working in the f^idency for each 
Statistios. 1916-17 to 1926-26 and particulars 

about the chaitmen and members of such committees and boards is 
appended. ( Vide Appendix W.) 


FuMonoiTs 

PowsBa. 


CANTONMENTS 

180. In the early days of the British adminismtion in India, the 
ADuiBisTRAiToir cv camps, stations and posts of the atsny 

Cartovkbmts FBioa developed into cantonments where troops ware 
stationed in garrison. The administration of such 
cantonments was exclusively in the hands of military authoritieB until 
no a 2S6-*10 
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1809, when the civil law was introduced into them for the first time by 
Begaktion III of 1809. The regulation defined the powers of the Officer 
Oommanding the troops in criminal cases. With the lapse of time, non- 
militar^ persons were permitted more liberally to reside in cantonments 
under various regulations. Land was allowed to be occupied and houses 
were built mainly for the accommodation of officers and for other militaiy 
purposes under the rules and conditions prevailing at the time. These 
rules laid down that the ground within cantonments was to be kept 
appropriated exclusively for the use of troops, and Government has never 
up to now given up the position that all land within cantonments belongs 
to Government and is liable to resumption. Act XXII of 1864, consoli- 
dated and elucidated the law relating to civil and criminal justice as 
administered in cantonments. A new functionary called the Cantonmetiit 
Magistrate was created. He was given all the powers of a District 
Superintendent of Police in subordination to the Inspector-General 0^ 
Police, but subject to the general control and direction of the Com^ 
Officer of the Cantonment. The District Magistrate had nb 
control over him. He was also the Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
if any, within the cantonment, and Deputy Registrar for the purposes ^ 
of the Indian Registration Act. The Act of 1864 also modified the law 
relating to the leasing of land and houses which was a source of discon- 
tent among the civil population in cantonments, and provided for the 
better sanitation and general administration of these areas. There was 
practically no provision for taxation and no recognition of a cantonment 
committee or board. The Act was applied to the Bombay Presidency in 
1867. It was am^ded by Act HI of 1880 which provided for the im- 
position of taxes in cantonments of the same description as were 
comomnly imposed in municipalities. Act XIII of 1889, introduced 
important changes in cantoxunent administration. It recognised and 
gave a l^al status to cantonment committees and cantonment funds and 
plac^ the Cantonment Magistrate under the control of the District 
Magistrate in matters magisterial. The Act did not protide for the 
constitution of cantonment committees. It was left to the Government 
of India to do this by rules. In exercise of that power the Government 
of India framed a rule that in every cantonment with respect to which 
the local Government had detenmned that a cantonment committee 
should be constituted, it should ordinarily consist of — 

(а) the Comxnanding Officer of the cantonment or a combatant 
officer appointed by Station Orders ; 

(б) a First Class Magistrate* appointed by the District Magistrate ; 

(c) such other officers as might be appointed by Station Orders ; 

(d) thuDantonmeiit Magistrate ; 

(e) the Sanitary Officer ; 

(/) the Executive Engineer ; 

(g) the District Superintendent of Police. 
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181. Forliher changes were made by Act XV of 1910, but it ^s not 

Chak SB XAB nr important and far-reaching 

™ change was made in the law relating to cantonments. 

India Act II of 1924 repealed the Act of 1910. 
For the first time the elective element was introduced in cantonments. 
The Act makes specific provision for the constitution of a cantonment 
authority. Ordinarily, every cantonment with a population of more 
than 2,500 has now a cantonment board consisting of the following 
members : — 

(а) The Commanding Officer of the cantonment. 

(б) A First Class Magistrate nominated by the District Magistrate. 

(c) The Health Officer. 

(d) The Executive Engineer. 

(e) Such military officers not exceeding four in number as may be 
named by the Commanding Officer. 

(/) Such number of elected members as is equal to the number of 
members constituted or nominated by or under clauses (&) to (e). 

182. The powers and functions of a cantonment authority which are 

PowEBs AND similar to those of municipalities are defined Jn the 

Fuacnfoas. Act and are very wide. 

In the Bombay Presidency the cantonments of Karachi, Hyderabad* 
Ahmednagar, Deolali, Nasik, Poona, Kirkee and Belgaum have canton- 
ment boards. The cantonments of Ahmedabad, Santa Cruz, Drigh 
Hoad (near Karachi) and Aden are of minor importance and the 
Commanding Officer of each is the authority ad minis tering them as a 
Corporation Sole. 

Another important change introduced by the Act of 1924 is the 
elimination of the Cantonment Magistrate who was the most important 
functionary of the system of cantonment administration and combined 
in his person judicial and executive powers. His judicial work has now 
been transferred to the civil judicial staff of the local Qovermnente and 
executive powers have been vested in an Executive Officer, who^ is also 
Secretary to the Cantonment Board. Cantonment authorities are 
bodies corporate capable of suing and being sued in their corporate name 
ft nd of T|fm.}rifig contracts. They have also been empowered to make 
by-laws, subject to the approval of the local Qov^nment, and to con- 
trol local matters of administration. The Cantonment Fund is now 
local fund vested in the Cantonment Authority and not in the 
Secretary of State. The local Governments now ex^ccisc certain larger 
powers of supezintendence and control over cantonment affairs. BefoTO 
the passing of the Act of 1924, it was the Government of India who co^ 
sanction taxation in cantonments. The final authoiily imw for 
purpose is the local Government, Hie maitsiy authority retam 
oertain special powers in matters affecting the health, welfare and 
4liBci|ffine of troops. 
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(Cantomnents) 

183. The cantonment fond was recognised and given legal status by 
the Cantonments Act, 1889. Most of these funds 
were not self-supporting and the Government of 
India contributed to them annually. By the Act of 1924 a cantonment 
fund has been established. Section 106 of the Act recognises the 
following sources of income besides the surplus balance : 

(a) all sums received by or on behalf of the cantonment authority ; 
and 


(6) save as provided, all fines recovered from persons convicted of 
offences committed within the cantonment under certain laws specified 
in the Act. 

Under (a) would ordinarily fall rent of estates, interest from invest- 
ments and realisations from cantonment taxes. Section 60 enables 
the local Government to impose any taxes in a cantonment which, under 
any enactment in force, may be imposed in any municipality within 
the province. 


184. Section 109 of the Cantonments Act, 1924, provided that the 
BxpBNDErtTBE cahtonmcnt fund and all property vested in a 
cantonment authority shCuld be applied for the 
purposes for which by that Act or any other law for the time being in 
force, powers are conferred or duties or obligations are imposed upon 
a cantonment authority. 


185. The borrowing powers of cantonment authorities are controlled 

BoEBownrapowBRs. Authorities Loans Act IX of 1914. 

Government have ample powers of controlling loans 
raised by cantpnment authorities and works executed with their aid. 
Money can be borrowed only with the sanction of Government and 
after such inquiry as they may think necessary. 

186. The wide powers conferred on cantonment authorities have 

necessitated provisions for their adequate control. 
^^wrBotoFGovmwr- contained in sections 46 to 54 of the Act 

of 1924. The Governor-General in Council and 
the local Government have power to call for extracts of proceedings, 
plans, estimates, accounts, etc., of a cantonment authozify require it 
to furnish any other information. The Governor-General in Council and 
the Officer Commanding-in-Ohief have power to cause an inspection of 
the office records or work, controlled by the cantonment authority to 
be made and to require it to take such action as they may consider 
neoessazy, or to cause necessary action to be taken at the expense of the 
cantonment authority, A decision of a cantonment authority may be 
suspended or oveirt^ by an order of the local Govemment and a 
oantonnsent authority may be superseded by the local Government with 
tiie previoi^ sanotion of the Governor-General in Council for gross or 
persistant neglect of its duties or abuse of its powers. 
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Summary 

187. In the preceding chapters an account has been given of the 
advance made in local self-government in each of its different forms^ 
local self-government in the villages, in local boards and in munici- 
palities. A brief summary of the principal changes introduced during 
the last eight years may booisefuL 

Prior to 1920 local self-government in villages was practically non- 
existent. Sanitary committees and sanitary boards existed in a very 
few villages only. By the Village Panchayats Act of 1920, local self- 
government has been extended to villages on a much greater scale by 
the constitution of panchayats. 

By the Local Boards Act of 1923 the franchise for district and taluka 
local boards has been considerably extended, the electorate for taluka 
local boards having been increased to 1,091,464. At the same time, the 
elective element in district local boards has been raised to a minimum 
of three-fourths of the total number of members. 

In municipal areas in the inofussil the franchise has been considerably 
lowered and the electorate increased from 167,000 in 1919 to 506,000 in 
1927 in round figures. The municipal electorate which was 7 per cent, 
of the total municipal population in 1919 is now nearly 20 per cent. 
In Bombay City the franchise has been lowered and the electorate 
increased from 12,000 to 119,000. 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents both of local boards and mumcipalities 
have been everywhere made elective. Municipalities have been 
given full powers in the selection of their chief officers. Women have 
been made eligible for election both as municipal councillors and as 
members of district local boards. The elective element has for the first 
time been introduced into the administration of cantonments. The 
control of primciry education has been transferred almost entirely to 
municipalities and local boards. Much wider powers of taxation have 
been given to municipalities and local boards. 

PART II— Working of RtproMBtativo Inttilutions 

188. The^ methods of elections for municipalities are laid down in 

Mibthods of blbc- f^he election rules of the municipalities which are 
Tiosr IN Mujuai- based on Model Election Rules framed by Govern- 
PALiTiM. under the Bombay City Municipalities ^t, 

1925, and th^ Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, for major and minor 
mutticipalitios respectively. Most municipalities use ballot papers with 
symbols for the purpose of voting, but there are some, particularly in 
Siud, which have retained the coloured-box system. For the purpos^ 
of municipal elections each municipal district is divided into a certain 
number of wards and the number of councillors to be elected by each 
ward is laid down in the first instance. Every person whose name is 
entered in the municipal election roll may be a candidate for election in 
any ward, provided that he is not disqualified under sections 12 and W 
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of the Bombay City Municipalities Act, 1925, and the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901, respectively. A Muhammadan candidate may, 
however, not stand for election in a non-Muhammadan ward and 
vice versa. 

The date, time and place of a general municipal election are fixed by 
the Collector of the district concerned and notice of such election is given 
and published not less than 15 days before th^e date fixed for the election. 
Copies of the notice arc also put up at the municipal office and other 
conspicuous places in the municipal district. 

If the number of candidates who are duly nominated does not exceed 
the number of vacancies no election is held and such candidates are 
declared elected. But if the candidates outnumber the vacancies, a poll 
is taken. The president of the municipality appoints the necessary 
number of polling and identifying officers for each polling station. The^, 
method of voting is either the cross and symbol system or the coloured- \ 
box system. 

When the polling is over, the ballot boxes are sealed up in the presence 
of the candidates and their agents and handed over to the President for 
safe custody. The votes are counted at a special general meeting of the 
municipality convened for the purpose. In the event of two or more 
candidates getting an equal number of votes, the selection of one of such 
candidates is made by lot ; if one and the same person gets the highest 
number of votes in more than one ward, he is at liberty to choose for 
himself in which ward he should be returned as a member, and in this 
case the candidates with the next highest number of votes in the remaining 
wards are declared elected for those wards. If such candidate fails to make 
the choice for himself, the Collector has power to determine which ward 
he should represent. The result of the election is declared by the chair- 
man of the meeting, and is recorded in the proceedings of the meeting ; 
the chairman certifies and reports it to the Collector, who causes it to be 
j>ublished in the Bombay Government Gazette, or in the SM Official 
Gazette, if the municipal district happens to be in Sind. 

The elections of members of local boards are held in accordance with 

the Bombay Local Boards Election Rules, 1924,. 

made by the local Government under section 136 
of the l^mbay Local Boards Act, 1923. Except in 
respect of minor detaib, these rules are similar to the election rules of 
municipalities. A “ Returning Officer is appointed for the election 
by the Collector of the district who also fixes the date, hour and place 
for the receipt of nomination papers, scrutiny of nomination papers and 
z^ording and county of votes. The Collector determines the 
villages, within the constituency, in which the elections of members are to 
beheld, and causes % written notice of the date of the election and dates 
and hours of its various stages to be posted up in conspicuous places in 
every village of tiie constituency in wluch the election is to be held. 
Such notice ia usually published in at least one daily or weekly vema* 
oular newspaper, if any, published in the district. * 
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The Collector appoints as many polling stations as are necessary and 
selects sites for them. One polling offi^cer is appointed for each station 
and, if necessary, a presiding officer to exercise general supervision. dU 
village officers have to be present at the election. The voting paper 
prescribed is similar to that used by municipalities according to the 

cross and symbol ’* system of voting. A voter is allowed as many 
votes as there are members to be elect^ and may give all his votes to 
one candidate, or may distribute them among several candidates at his 
discretion. When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer forthwith declares the candidate or candidates, who 
have received the largest number of votes, to be elected. The Collector 
then causes the names of the members thus elected to be published in 
the Bombay Q&oemnient Gazette, 

189. There is hardly any party system in elections to local self-govem- 

Rspbbsbntatioh ^6 bodies in this Presidency, nor is there, generally 
ow MiNOBiTiBs AKD Speaking, a superfluity of candidates, especially 
BFioiAL INTEBSSTS. locsl board elections. The only problem is to 

secure representation of communities which are in a minority, and 
the only minorities which require special representation in local 
bodies in this Presidency are the Muhammadans and the backw^d 
classes. The system of proportional representation has not been tried 
as it is too complicated to be satisfactorily worked by the average 
rural electois. 

There are, however, two comparatively simple methods of securing 
minority representation tried in this Presidency, which rewmble the 
proportional representation system, m that they require multi-membered 
constituencies for their operation. The first is the “limited vote** 
system, by which an elector votes for a number of candidates less than 
the number of scats to be filled. In such a case, with, say, three seats 
to be filled, if each elector has two votes a minority of more than two- 
fifths, that is 2 to 3, can secure at least one seat, and if each has only one 
vote a lesser minority of anything more than one-third, that is 1 to 2 
nan similarly secure a seat. The chief defect of this system, however, 
is that in the case of minorities a large number of seats will have 
to be grouped together, so as to enable them to secure a seat. The 
difficulty is specially pronounced in the case of rural boards. The 
accompanying statement (Appendix X) shows that in the Presidency 
proper the percentage of Muhammadans in rural areas to the total 
population of such areas is only 6 *6, and assumi^ t^t their voting 
strength is as great as this— an assumption which is perhaps unduly 
favourable— it would only be by grouping together on an average 18 seats 
in a single constituency that representation could be assured to th^n* 
The method was tried in some of the municipalitiee in Bind, in order 
to increase the number of elected Muhammadan members, but i n y te 
of the fact that owing to the large Muhammadan population the iyatem 
had theoreticaily every chance of success, the results were not veiy 
enoouxagii^. 
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The camolative vote system is anotlier device for the ssme purpose* 
XTiuler system, each voter has as many votes as there are seato to 
be filled, and he is at liberty to distribute ^ votes as he pleases, giving 
them all, if he so wishes, to one candidate. In this case, assuming that 
there is a three-membered constituency, a minority of over one-third 
can secure one seat by plumping all its votes for its candidate. 
system is more effective in securing representation for a small i^ority 
than the limited vote system. It has been adopted by most municipalities 
in this Presidency and is also used for local board elections. It is, however, 
open to the same objection — although perhaps in a lesser degree — as the 
limited vote system, in that it is only by grouping together a large number 
of single-membered constituencies that representation for a small 
minority can be secured. An aggregation of a large number of seats is? 
a thing which should be avoided as far as possible, as it does away with 
one of the most essential features of representation on local bodies, \ 
viz., the connection of a member with a definite and not unduly large ^ 
constituency and the advocacy of its wants and needs and supervision 
of the working of local institutions in it by him. 

In some of the "smaller municipalities conditions are favourable for 
the representation of minorities through- the cumulative vote system. 
The representation of localities in the case of such municipalities is not 
of much importance, as distances are small and local interests less diver- 
gent. It is possible for every member to be or to make himself acquainted 
with the needs and conditions of all parts of the municipal district, and it 
would be quite possible in theory to have all members elected on a 
general ticket without dividing the municipalities into wards, or to 
secure the representation of minorities by dividing the municipality 
into large wards, each returning a number of members, and adopting 
the system of cumulative voting. But in the case of the larger municipali- 
ties and of district and taluka local boards, whose jurisdiction extends 
over a much larger area, separate representation of separate localities 
is essential, and it is difficult to secure this if a large number of constituen- 
cies are grouped together as under the cumulative system. Hence the 
usefulness of the system as a means of securing the representation of 
minorities in municipal and local board elections is limited. It has 
also been noticed that a minority cannot benefit to any appreciable 
extent imder any such special system of voting unless it has a sufficient 
number of voters on the electoral roll on the existing franchise. Karachi 
afforded a good example of this prior to the introduction of the system 
of separate electorates for Muhammadans. The Muhammadans who 
constitute more than one-half of the total population had less than 
one-fifth of 'the voters on the electoral roll, with corresponding results 
as regards elections. 

It is also necessary that the minority which has a fair prospect of 
securing a seat must wofle and organise itself if it is to benefit by the 
special system of voting devised for it. Thus, in the Poona city 
nmnicipality, up to 1916, a substantial Muhammadan minority ol 
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over 12,000 never managed to secure an elective seat, in spite of 
ward re-arrangements and a grouping of seats into multi-membered 
constituencies. It may also be noted that whereas tinder proportional 
representation a minority may hope to secure representation in proportion 
to its voting strength only, the demand of the minority communities 
is for representation on a population basis. 

Largely owing to the reasons mentioned above, the two systems 
already described have not been found very effective in securing minority 
representation on local bodies. 

Another method adopted for the purpose of securing adequate re- 
presentation of minorities is that of nominating members representing 
particular communities, classes or interests. This method has been 
adopted from the time of the first institution of local self-governing bodies 
in order to correct inequalities in representation of different com- 
munities and interests. But with the policy, which has been steadily 
followed during the last twenty years of increasing the proportion of 
elected members and of reducing the number of nominated members, 
the value of this method has diminished considerably. The number of 
nominated members on local bodies is now very limited and the system 
of nomination can hardly be said to permit of adequate representation 
being given to the various minorities afiected. 

The widening of the franchise is also one of the methods adopted for 
the purpose, among others, of securing the representation of minorities. 
As already stated the franchise for these bodies has been widened 
considerably within the last few years. One of the objects of the 
extension of the franchise was to ensure that the voting strength of 
the various communities may as nearly as possible be proportionate 
to their population. But in the conditions obtaining at present in this 
Presidency, particularly owing to the illiteracy of the masses, the extent 
to which representation of minorities can be secured by a lowering of 
the franchise must necessarily be limited. 

Another method of securing minority representation is the creation 
of separate electorates for the minority communities or interests. The . 
system of communal representation lias obvious disadvantages. But 
in deference to public opinion and also in view of the fact that the 
principle of communal representation has been adopted in the case of 
elections for the local Legislative Council, Government have introduced 
the system of communal representation for Muhammadans in the case of 
elections to local bodies also. At present out of 156 mofussil munici- 
palities, 145 have adopted communal representation and the Bombay 
Local Boards Act of 1923 easpressly provides for separate representation 
for Muhammadans on local boards. In the case of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation there are separate seats reserved for the 
representation of special interests such as the Bombay Chamber 
•of Oommeroe, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Bombay Millownere* 
Association and Fellows of the University of ^mbay. 
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To sum up, minority representation is at present aeoured in this 
Presidency by a combination of four methods, viz,, {).) extension of the 
franchise by keeping' the voting qualification as low as possible, (2) the 
adoption of the cumulative system of voting in multiple-seated consti- 
tuencies, (3) the provision of separate electorates for minorities, and 
(4) nomination. 

How far these methods have been successful will be seen from the 
accompanying statements Y, Z, AA showing the constitution of 
municipalities in certain selected districts in the years 1908-09, 1919-20, 
1925-26 and 1926-27 respectively and the constitution of local boards 
in the same districts in the three years last mentioned above. 

Taking the case of municipalities first, the following figures are 
interesting : — 

Percentage Percental Percentage 
of eleoM of elected of eleoM 

Muhcunmadan 


Names of 
Manicipalities 

Year 

dan advanced 
classes to 
total number 
of elected 
members 

dan backward 
classes to 
total number 
of elected . 
members | 

members to 
total number 
of elected 
members 

Munioijpalities in thej 
Hydmbad District. 

1908-09 

1919-20 

1926-26 

91-7 

72-2 

634 

1*7 

8*3 

27*8 

44*9 

Munioipalities in the 
Pianoh Mahals Dis-| 
triot. 

1908-09 

1919-20 

1925-26 

36*7 

44*4 

43*7 

9*8 

64*3 

65*6 

46*5 

Municipalities in the| 
Bijapur J>i8triot. 

1908-09 

1919-20 

1925-26 

45*8 

50 

39*5 

41*7 

43*2 

36*9 

12*5 

6*8 

23*6 

Municipalities in thej 
Dharwar District. 

1908-06 

1919-20 

1025-26 

46*5 

30*3 

14*4 

52*3 

68*4 

76*6 

1*2 

1*3 

0*1 

Municipalities in the| 
Satara District. 

1908-09 

1919-20 

1925-26 

51*6 

87*6 

12*6 

46*2 

55*9 

77*2 

3*2 

6*5 

10*2 


It will be seen that generally there has been a substantial increase in 
the percentage of elected members belonging to the non-Muhammadan 
backward classes and to the Muhammadan community in places in 
which there is a sufficiently large populaticm of these communities. 

attempt to secure adequate representation lor the backward 
communities on district and taluka local boards has, however, not 
proved equally successful and there are still some districts in wUch 
local board members belonging to the non-Muhammadan advan^^ 
c1as9#s outnumber those belongmg to the Muhammadan community 
and the non-Muhammadan baclnrard classes, e,g., Poona, Fanch Mahals,, 
Ahmedabad and Batnagiri* Thme are others like West Khandesh 
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and Ahmednagar, in which although the non-MuhamiuAdan advanced 
classes do not actuaUy preponderate, they still hold nearly 50 per cent . 
of the total number of elective seats on those boards. This is apparently 
due to the fact that a greater portion of the electorate in rural areas 
is less educated and less organised than the electorate in urban areas. 
It may, however, be mentioned that there are certain districts, notably 
Bijapur, Dharwar, Sholapur and Satara, in which the backward classes 
have taken full advantage of the extended franchise and ousted the 
advanced classes from the prominent position which they formerly 
held on local boards. 

On the whole, the methods employed by Government in this Presi- 
dency for securing the representation of minorities have proved fairly 
successful, and if in the case of elections to rural boards they have not 
yielded uniformly good results, it is mainly because of the want of 
organisation on the part of the electorate. It does not appear necessary 
to alter the methods in any way. 

190. Municipal elections have, as a rule, aroused a fairly keen interest 
and have been well contested all over the Presidency 
BY including Sind. The degree of interest aroused 

MunoiPiii ABD has varied in different parts of the Presidency, 
TTOOT great in the earlier years of the 

Reforms period as during the later years. Cases 
have not been infrequent in which there has been either no contest at 
all or the seats have had to be filled by nomination, owing to the absence 
of candidates for election. In a large number of municipal elections 50 
to 55 per cent, of the electors have voted. In the elections in 1919-20 
in Belgaum, Gokak and Dharwar in the Southern Division as many as 
69, 76 and 74 per cent, respectively of the Voters turned up at the polls. 
A noticeable feature of the elections has been the election of members of 
the depressed classes in some of the municipalities. 

The interest evinced in elections to district and taluka local boards 
has been much less keen. This is what may naturally be expected, as the 
electors are, on the whole, less intelligent and less interested in questions 
of local self-government than the inhabitants of urban areas, and voters 
have to go much longer distances to record their votes than in towns. 
The number of cases in which elections were uncontested and in which 
seats had to be filled by nomination, owing to absence of candidates, 
has also been very much larger in local board elections than in municipal 
elections. Thus, in the local board elections in the Central Division, in 
1919-20, in one taluka there were no contested elqtrtions at all, and in cme 
group of the taluka the seat had to be filled by nomination owing to the 
absence of a candidate. In another taluka in the same Division there 
were no contests in 4 groups, and in still another taluka no contests in 
any of the groups. In 19^-21, in the Bijapur district of the Southern 
Division, oiUy 71 per cent, of the seats were contested. In the elections 
in the Belgaum district of the Southern Division, in 1922-23 contests 
occurred omy in 27 out of 48 groups. In the case of contested groups 
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52 per cent, of the electois voted. In the same year, in the Dharwar district 
there were no contests in 10 out of 66 groups ; in the contested groups 
38 per cent, of the electors voted. In the Kanara district of the same 
Division there were no contests in 29 out of 62 groups, and no candidates 
for 4 seats ; 36 per cent, of the electors voted. In the Kanara district, 
in the elections of 1925-26 little more than half the votes were polled 
for taluka local board elections, and considerably less than half for 
district, local board elecrions • more than half the total number of seats 
were uncontested. The lack of interest in local board elections was 
particularly noticeable in some of the Muhammadan constituencies in 
the Southern Division. This fact would seem to show that so long as a 
certain number of seats are reserved for members of the Muhammadan 
community, under the system of communal representation, the com- 
munity as a whole is indifierent as to w’hich individual member or 
members represent it. 

A feature of the local board elections, especially in the Central and 
Southern Divisions, which is specially worth noticing is the struggle for 
supremacy between the Brahmins and non -Brahmins and the success 
of the latter, who form the bulk of the rural population. 

Statistics showing the number of voters in municipalities and local 
boards at various periods have been given in Appendices B and K. 

191 , The members of local bodies consist mainly of the local leaders of 

Rilatiowship BicTwiBicw predominating castes, lawyers and politicians. 
RUPRTtsBHTATrrFs AND Wealth is of minor importance. It not infre- 
P.BTM* happens that the more well-to-do men 

Thr growth of iNFOBMED iu A coustituency do not stand for election, or, 
FUBwe oFiKioN. if they do stand, are not elected. The tendency 

of those who have the biggest stake in the country to stand aloof from 
local politics is in some places a regrettable sign of the times. 

The relationship between members of local bodies and their constituents 
is not sufficiently well-defined. A member once elected hardly ever 
consults his constituents even on important questions, nor do the latter, 
as a rule) take the trouble to keep themselves informed of what he does 
as their representative, so long as he does not do anything adversely 
affecting their interests. There have been no cases in which members 
had to resign their seats owing to differences of opinion with their 
constituents. 


i 


The electorate is apt to be capricious. An elected member who has 
given a perfectly good account of himself during his term of office may 
be cast aside if opposed by a more vocal candidate, especially if be has 
shown any tendency to favour an increase of taxation. 

Candidates bdonging tothe same sub-caste do not ordinarily contest the 
same seat. Muhammadans are not so capricious in thic choice of candi- 
dates as the Hindus. G^erally) the i^uential Huhammadans in a 
constitaency carefully select their candidate and the mnk and file of 
the eomnmnity follow them. Pri^te jealousies sometimes come into 
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play and upset the leader’s calculations, but as a rule there is a fair 
amount of cohesion in the ranks of Muhammadan voters. 

Except perhaps in Bombay City and barring the Swarajists in some of 
the municipalities in the mofussil, there are no parties in local bodies 
united by bonds other than communal. Members as a rule are divided 
into communal groups and vote on communal lines. Sometimes persons 
who have common interests combine, as when landlords combine to 
oppose an increase in the house-tax or traders to oppose an increase in 
the octroi duties. There is, however, as a rule, little sign of definite lines 
of policy developing among them. The general cry ii “no increase in 
taxation.’^ On this all groups and parties are agreed except in the 
case of demands for education. It is gratifying to find that all the 
districts in Sind and a considerable number of the districts in the 
Presidency proper outside Gujarat have agreed to an increase in the 
Local Fund Cess in order to provide for the expansion of primary 
education. 

Despite the difficulties caused by communalism, there are undoubtedly 
signs to indicate that the interest of the people in local self-government 
is steadily growing. This is evidenced by the success which attended 
the Local Self-Government Conference held in 1926 under the Presidency 
of the Minister for Local SeK-Govemment and the steps then taken to 
start the Local Self-Government Institute, the main objects of which 
are to conduct propaganda among the people with a view to impress 
upon them the importance of local self-government and its aims and 
objects. The Institute is making fair headway ; it held a second general 
conference in 1927 ; and organised several district and divisional con- 
ferences at important centres in the Presidency. It also conducts classes 
to train candidates for employment under local self-governing bodies, 
and the general committee of the Institute has made arrangements to 
have the various aspects of local self-government introduced and 
discussed at the debating clubs of several of the high schools and 
colleges in the Presidency. 

In h number of districts there are to be found persons of expenenoe 
and good standing who are ready to devote their time and labour to local 
afEairs. These persons generally exercase a moderating influence ov^ 
the <5ontending parties in local boards and mumcipal csouncilB and often 
manage to s^ure a predominating position in them. Where such men 
exist and are able to secure the presidential chair, it has been found that 
local administration is carried on successfully. It may be taken as a 
rule that in local self-governing bodies, in this Presiclenoy at any rate, 
the influence of one man in the body becomes a deciding factor between 
good and bad administration. This applies as much to the Swarajists 
as to others. In Ahmedabad (Sty, the Swarajist regime of the late 
municipal president, Mr. Patel, was admittedly successful and w<m the 
encomiums of both the Collector and the Comuoissi^*^®*^* Patel has 
recently resigned. Other city municipalities such as Karachi, Sholapur 
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and Dhulia have been singalarly fortunate in having for their presidents 
men of experience and sound common -sense. The district local boards 
have, perhaps, been even more fortunate in this respect till quite recently, 
when the influence of communalism has driven from office some of the 
best men. The evil results of the selection of members on communal 
considerations alone and irrespective of their merits are reflected in the 
working of the Sholapur and the Nasik district local boards, in both of 
which the non-Brahmins obtained for themselves a predominant 
position. 

In the Sholapur district local board, owing to the incompetence of 
the president, Sequent quarrels among the members, and employment 
of inefficient and unqualified subordi^tes, the administration of the 
board deteriorated to such an extent that Government were compelled to 
appoint a special officer to hold an enqiury into its working. The report 
of the special officer revealed that the afiairs of the board were in a 
thoroughly bad way, that no proper accounts were kept, that some of 
the members of the board were themselves improperly drawing travelling 
allowance which they were not entitled to receive, and that there was 
practically no check of any sort over expenditure from local board funds. 
On the recommendation of the special officer, Government have since 
superseded the board for a period of three years. 

In Nasik matters were found to be even worse. The Collector reported 
in May 1927 as follows : — 

“ The Dirtrict Looal Board, Nasik, is an utterly hopeless body. The president does not 
knowEnglish, was elected solely lor party reasons ai>d is quite incapable. Nothine is 
ever done and letters from the Collector and other officers remain unanswered for cnoDths 
together.** 

Subsequently, in November 1927, be submitted a detailed report on the 
working of the district local board, from which it was clear that there 
was gross mismanagement in the administration of the board and several 
cases of defalcations and misappropriation of local board funds. Govern- 
ment accordingly appointed a special officer to enquire into the working 
of the board. T^he special officer’s report has been received, and 
reveals a more deplorable state of afiairs than in Sholapur. The local 
board accounts are in a completely chaotic condition ; vouchers are not 
forthcoming in the case of a large number of items of expenditure ; there 
have been eevexal instances of flagrant breaches of the provisions 
of the Local Boards Act and the rules issued under it, frequent changes 
both in the administrative and the educational stafi with consequent 
loss of efficiency and there is definite evidence to show that local board 
funds have be^ frittered away and used for illegal purposes by some 
of the members of the board. The report of the special officer is still 
tinder the oonsideiation of Government. 

To safis up, it may be said fhat — 

(1) there are signs of a growing interest in local self-govesnment 
among the people ; 
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(2) tliu interest is apt to be warped by commonal oonsideiations ; 

(3) there are few signs of any development of parties on definite 
lines m local bodies ; 

(4) the electorate is capricious and apt to vote from personal and 
communal considerations rather than on considerations of what is 
for the public good ; 

(5) the success or failure of local self-governing bodies in this Presi- 
dency is more often than not decided by the presence in the local 
body of some one individual of outstanding influence. 

Effects of com- effects of communalism on Local Self- 

MUNALisM ON Looal Govemmont have been already referred to in 
connection with the progreas of primary education ; 
OF Prima&y Eduoa- vide Chapter III, paragraph 83-D and Appendices 
tion. j to N. 

193. It was unfortunate that the trrnsfer of the subject of local self- 
Local Self-Gov- g<>vemment to the control of a Minister should have 
EENMENT AKD THE coincided with a determined attempt on the part of 
Noh-oo-o^er A T I o » the Non-co-operation party to capture the local 
TioN?o?S)OAi. BODIES The attempt succeeded to some extent 

WITH Goverrhent in the case of the municipalities but hardly affected 
OFFICERS. working of local boards. 

The Minister would have preferred to give the local bodies greater 
freedom and to avoid the use of the emergency powers of control, but the 
openlv defiant attitude of some of the larger municipalities such as 
Ahmjp^bad, Surat and Nadiad left him no alternative. The line of 
attach adopted by these three municipalities was to declare themselves 
emancipated from Government control so far as education was concerned, 
to refuse Govenunent grants for their schools and to disallow inspection 
of the latter by Government officials. Such a course contravened the 
law of the land, but it was alleged that the will of the ratepayers, which 
they professed to have ascertained, justified them in over-riding the law. 
This open defiance forced upon Government the task of vindicating 
the law and compelled the Minister to adopt measures of repression. 
Two of the municipalities were superseded : the president of the third 
was removed from office. This action was taken in the beginning of 1922 
when Mr. Gandhi was in the plenitude of his power. 

The prompt action taken by Government in the case of the three muni- 
cipalities referred to had a most salutary effect on the other municipali- 
ties some of which, e.g,, Karachi, Poona, Broach, Nasik and Bcnsad 
were also exhibiting signs of the same unconstitutional spirit but 
not to such an extent as to render disciplinary action Government 
necessary. 

By 1924 the non-ccKiperation movement had spent itself, and the 
general recognition of this fact has had a marked effect on the relations 
between Government and the local bodies. No local body in tile 
FreeidenoyhowobjeotstotaldngGovemmentgrants. In Ahmedabadtim 
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leading Swarajist oouncillotB, finding tlieir own position none too safe^ 
were ready to seek the advice of the Commissioner and the Collector. 
And although the Swarajist councillors may still be in a majority in a 
few of the bigger municipalities, they are careful to see that they act in a 
constitationAl manner and in accordance with the law. 

The bulk of the smaller municipalities and most of the district local 
boards— though they may have contained a percentage of non-co-operators 
among their councillors and members— were never prepared to go to 
extremes and have generally maintained a friendly relationship with 

Government and th^ officials. 

« 

Exiboibi bt Gov- 194. The powers of control exercised over local 

bodies may be classified as under, vis. 
htbaobdixaxt po- ^ 

WBBS or OOVTBOL 
ovbk local booibb. 

(а) Powers conferred on the agents (officers) of Government ; 

(б) Powers reserved to Government itself. 

Aa regards (a) above, the agencies are— 

(i) The Audit Department, which examines and audits the 
accounts of local bodies and makes a report to Government ; 

(ii) The Eevenue officials, m 2 ., Collector of a District and the 
Commissioner of a Division. 

The powers exercisable by the Collector and the Commissioner are 
defined in the District Local Boards Act and the Municipal Acts. They 
are— 


{ Seotioniiof 
the District 
Local Boards! 
I Act 


( 1 ) Powera of inapeotion and 124 
anpervision. 

(2) Fovera of anBpendingj 12S 

exeoution of ordeia, eto.,| 

of local bodies. 

(8) Extraordinary poivera in] 126 

caaea of emergency. 


SeotioDS of Municipal 
Acts 


173 of Bombay Act m of 1901. 

213 of Bombay Act XVm of 1926. 

174 of Bombay Act III of 1901. 

214 of Bombay Act XVIII of 1925. 

I 17SofB«mb.7A«tniof IWl. 

I 218 <A Bombty Act XVm of 1928. 


The powers reserved to Gtovemmen t are— 


Seotiona of 
the Diatriot 
Local Boards! 
Act 


Sectiona of Muoioipal Acts 


(1) Power to providefor perior- 
imeCB of dtttiea m the event 
iddef^ by a looal body. 
f8)BBiweP to enonfre into 
atalfB of local bodi^ 

(.1) ^owomol dliBohitlon andj 


127 176 of Bombay Act III of 1901. 

218 of Bombay Act XYin of 1926. 

128 217 of Bombay Act XVUl of 1925. 

129 171 of Bombay Act in of 1901. 

219 of Bombay Act XVUl of 1928. 
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There were three instances in which Collectors had to suspend lesolu- 
tions passed by local boards. In the first case, which occurred in 1921, 
the Collector of Thana suspended the execution of the lesohxtion passed 
by the district local board, Thana, in connection with the picketting of 
liquor shops. The Collector’s order was confirmed by the Commissioner 
and the Qovemment. In the second case, which occurred in 1926, the 
president of a taluka local board tried to oust the local Mukhtiarkar from 
the position of chairman of the Works Committee by circulating a mislead- 
ing proposition among the* members of the board and obtaining the con- 
sent of some of them thereto, instead of following the usual method of 
discussing the proposition at a regular meeting of the board. It was 
also found that the circular was not sent to some of the members who 
were likely to object to the proposition, and it was alleged that some of 
the signatures were forged. The Collector accordingly ordered the 
suspension of the execution of the resolution which was passed by the 
circular. 

In the third case, which occurred in 1927, the district local board, 
West Khandesh, passed a resolution amalgamating the taluka local 
board balances with the district local board balance. As this was clearly 
unlawrful the Collector suspended execution of the resolution. 

In the following cases. Government were compelled to interfere : — 

District Local Boards {Total No. 27) 

Number of cases in which Govern- 4. For details see Appendix BB. 
ment appointed an officer to con- 
duct enquiries under section 128. 

Number of cases in which serious 2. For details see Appendix OC. 
mismanagement was reported and 
in which. final orders were issued. 

Number of cases in which serious 6. For details see Appendix DD. 
mismanagement was reported, but 
in which final orders of Govern- 
ment have not yet been issued. 

Municipalities {Total No. 156) 

Number of cases in which action was 7. For details see Appendix EE, 
taken under section 178 of Bom- 
bay Act ni of 1901, or under 
section 218 of Bombay Act XVIII 
of 1926. 

Number of cases in which misman- 4. For details see Appendix FF. 
agement was reported. 

Number of cases in which muiiici- 1. For details see Appendix GO. 
palities were dissolved. 

Number of cases in which munici- 3. For details see Appendix 
palities were superseded, 
xosssa— 11 
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Number of cases in which the final 1. For details see Appendix II. 
orders of Goyemment have not yet 
been issued. 

It has been mentioned above that the fonctions of audit are restricted 
to examination and report. Prior to the introduction in 1907 of the 
system of audit of the accounts of municipalitieB and local boards by the 
Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, there was no regular local audit of their 
accounts which were examined in the office of the Accountant General 
and consolidated returns showing receipts, disbursements, closing and 
opening balances of these bodies were submitted to Government by 
the Accountant General every year. It was subsequently felt that the 
audit of the accounts of the local bodies in the office of the Accountant > 
General did not afiord an elective check over the funds of the local ladies \ 
such as could be secured by local audit and in 1 903 Government introduced \ 
experimentally a scheme for the audit by the Local Audit Department \ 
of the Accountant General, of the accounts of certain municipalities 
which agreed to pay fees to cover the cost of audit. (A similar audit had 
been in force in the case of municipalities in Sind since 1894.) Later 
Government decided that the accounts of aU local bodies should be audited 
periodically on the spot by the auditors of the Local Audit Department 
and the officer in charge of the Department, viz.^ the Examiner, Local 
Fund Accounts. The present system of audit was accordingly introduced 
with efEect from 1st April 1907. The first rex>ort on the audit of the 
accounts of these bodies was for the year 1907-08. Appendices JJ, KK, 

LL, show (a) cases of embezzlements and misappropriations, (b) financial 
imparities, and (c) oases of delay in disposing of audit notes from 
1907-08: 

(a) The cases of embezzlement were mainly due to the lack of super- 
'raion and conirol of the boards over their stafi. The recent growth of 
Brahmin, non-Brahmin strife and the Hindu Muhammadan tension 
has been to some extent responsible for the slackness in supervision and 
control of the local bodies and the consequent corruption among the 
establishment. 

(b) The financial irregularities detected by the Local Fund Depart- 
ment were mainly of the following descriptions ; — 

(1 ) Inadequacy of action taken on audit notes ; 

(2) Bad finances ; 

(3) Arrears of dues ; 

(4) Non-observance of Government orders ; 

(5) Non-observance ot municipal or local board bye-laws ; 

(6) Nei^igence of rate-payers’ interests ; 

(7) Want of Oommissioner’s sanction to changes in establishment ; 

(8) NonK^Dservanoe of provisions of Local Boards and Mnnicipal 

Ada ; 

(9) Diegidiaities in expenditure on puUio worka ; 

(10) iBcedits, overpayments, etc. 
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Most of the financial iiregulaiities detected by the Examiner were due 
to the want of supervision of the executive of^ib of the board. « 

(e) Delay in disposal of audit notes. — ^Under the system at present in 
operation the Accountant General is responsible for the correctness 
and uniformity of audit rulings and the executive authorities for the 
enforcement of these rulings and the punctual disx> 08 al of audit 
objections. Under the Municipal and Local Boards Acts and the rules 
made thereunder it is the specific duty of the President or the 
Ohainnan of the Managing Committee or of the Standing Commit- 
tee, among other things, to watch over the financial administration 
of the local body and to exerc^e supervision and control over the acts 
and proceedings of all officers and servants of the local body in 
matters concerning the accounts. Some Presidents endeavour to 
profit by audit notes but in far too many cases the disposal of the 
audit notes is too long delayed, the main reason being that the 
members usually have not the patience nor the expert knowledge to 
study and benefit by these reports. 

Shortly after these bodies acquired a liberal measure of independence, 
t hey were called upon to frame a set of rules under the Acts then in force 
suited to the practical needs of the local administration. As a result 
of considerable pressure, by the year 1914-16 almost all municipalitiea 
framed or revised their rules and bye-laws. It soon became apparent 
that local bodies were manifesting reluctance to rectify the irregularities 
brought out in audit and in spite of admonitions and repeated instructions 
they continued to evade taking proper action on the audit notes. In 
consequence. Government were compelled to issue special orders directing 
that the Local Audit Department should in future address the Ck>mmis- 
sioners of Divisions concerned or the Commissioner in Bind, as fhe case 
may be, in cases discovered during the course of annual audit where 
audit notes are deliberately ignored by local bodies and ask the Commis- 
sioner to hold such enquiry as he may think necessary into the objection 
raised and issue orders himself or, where he is not empowered to issue 
orders, refer the matter to Government for orders ; and that the Com- 
missioner in Sind and the CommissioneiB of Divisions should include 
in future in the usual annual reports on the working of local boards and 
municipalities a brief summary of the reports of the Ix)cal Audit Depart- 
ment and the action taken on them by the Commissioners. Recently 
evidence has accumulated to an alarming degree, indicating — 

(g) that in regard to administration, the supervision exercised 
by the boards over their staff is inadequate ; 

(6) that in flnannial matters, due regard to economy is too frequently 
not exercised ; 

(c) that in legsrd to the selection of staff the influence of oommu-* 
nalism is strongly displayed. 

The lamentable state of affairs which has been revealed in tlie enquiiM 
recently held at Sholajmr and Nasik has caused Government to fed 

MO bSSO— lia 
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tik6 necessity for more organised and efficient control. The Auditor • 
General has suggested that steps should be taken to define the auditor’s 
position and give him specific powers^ if necessary, by special legislation. 

The Divisional Commissioners have therefore been asked to consider, 
in oox^erence, (1) the advisability of adhering to the policy laid dotrn 
in the Government orders above referred to and (2) to examine the 
possibility of giving auditors powers of surcharge of monies spent 
improperly at the instance of members of these l^ards. 

195. There are five distinct classes of local self-governing bodies 

Tmsuitabiuttof “ Presidency, viz., (1) mnnicipalities, (2) 

ExisTiKo ABEAs FOB distiict and talulia local boards, (3) notified area 
THE OBOWTH OF committces, (4) village panchayats and (6) sanitary 
sTiTunoHBf”^” ™ committees and boards. Municipalities are divided 

into two classes, m., (1) temporary and (2) per- \ 
manent. Temporary municipalities are established in those places \ 
in which periodical fairs are held or which are visited periodically by ' 
pilgrims, but which owing to their small size and limited permanent 
population are unsuitable for conversion into permanent municipalities. 
These municipalities function only at certain specified recurring seasons 
which coincide with the rush of pilgrims. The necessity of having 
proper sanitary arrangements at such places when large numbers of 
people congregate together is obvious. As instances of temporary 
municipalities may be mentioned the municipalities of Gudguddapur, 
Yamnur, Gokam and Ulvi. Except for very special reasons or except 
in the case of hill stations a permanent municipality must have a popu- 
lation of at least 2,000, and it is not legal to include any city, town, station 
or suburb in a permanent municipal district with any other city, town, 
station or suburb from which it is separated by an extent of more than 
one mile of land unoccupied by houses. Actually the lowest population 
in a permanent municipal district is 1418* in the Presidency proper 
and 1409 in Sind. During the course of the last 41 years, 29 munici- 
palities were abolished aid 23 newly created. MunicipalitieB are gencT 
rally abolished when it is found that the municipal districts concerned 
are no longer suitable for municipal government, either owing to a 
decrease in their population or to a general decline in their trade and 
commerce, making it impossible to collect sufficient funds from local 
taxation for the proper working of the municipalities. New areas 
are converted into municipal districts when their population is on the 
increase and their rapid development makes it necessary to establish 
municipalitieB in those areas. The functions and powers of municipalities 
under the various Municipal Acts are sufficiently varied and extensive 
to make the people take an increasing interest in municipal govexn- 
ment and its problems. The existing municipal areas in this Presidency 
whidi have stood the test of time are all suitable for the growth of muni- 
^pal government. 


*Jiiha IfunioipBiitjf. 
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ISie jurisdiction of district and talnka local boards extends over tlie 
revenue district and talnka respectiveljr excluding those portiohs which 
have been constituted into municipal districts or cantonments. 

The boards have all been reconstituted with non-official presidents 
and an elected majority. Their functions and powers have been very 
much enlarged ; they ^ve been given powers of taxation ; under the 
provisions of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, they can now 
exerdae direct control over local board primary schools ; and provided they 
appoint a competent engineer approved by Government, they can under- 
take their own works without limit of cost. The district local boards 
as constituted at present, thus give sufficient scope for the rural popula- 
tion to interest themselves in matters pertaining to 'local self-govern- 
ment. Taluka local boards are bodies subordinate to the district local 
boards. Although under the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, they 
have been entrusted with certain specific functions and powers, they 
derive their authority mainly from the district local boards, their annual 
budgets have to be approved by the latter and in most matters they 
are subject to the control of the district boards. The object imderlying 
the creation of taluka local boards was to assist district local boards 
in ascertaining the local needs of the taluka. The jurisdiction of a 
district local board extends over such a wide area that it is obviously 
impossible for a central body situated at the headquarters of a district 
to gauge fully the needs of the different outlying parts of the district 
and their relative importance and urgency. But if the system of village 
panchayats is extended throughout the Presidency, the need for taluka 
local bcMirds may disappear. YiUi^ panchayai/S are, however, just 
at present not very popular. Taluka local boards as constituted at 
present do not help much in developing the civic sense in the people, 
and the people do not take much interest in their working. 

Village panchayats are comparatively a recent development in this 
Presidency. They were designed to inculcate in the village people the 
principles of local self-government and to enable them to provide for 
their local needs by self-taxation. They have not up to now been very 
popular, and in many cases it has been impossible for Government to 
establish panchayats at all owing to the organised opposition of the 
villagers, who either do not come forward for election as members of 
the panchayats or have been foa^cing those who have been elected to 
resign, by a gansral boycott of suidi members. The chief reasons for 
the unpopularity of village panchayats are — 

(1) the unwillii^pDiess of the village people to tax themselves ; — the 
eompulsory house tgx, which is a feature of the panchajat, is not 
liked by loost of the villagers who would not object so iimdh to the 
levy of an indireet tax ; 

imiiKpmtf ci fonds : — VataiB Act, 1920. iam 

aak pcotSda lor uj ni^witioiis to th«o ;bod^ fxem QemcaamA, 
boMMW Hmron aot mkioeltoliMcoBt^ oIGomanMiitu 

Ihlrirt loori koMh, idio ooutiol tiw iraddaf IfcflN 
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. liATB on the other bend not sufficient funds ivith them to eneble them 
. to make liberal grants to village panchajrats ; 

(3) the general illitexacy of the villagers ; 

(4) villi^ factions ; 

(5) the inexperience of the members of the panchayats who are 
usually devoid of any sense of public duty ; 

(6) want of adequate powers, especially petty civil and criminal 
powers. 

It is a view very definitely held by some that the institution of village 
panchayats is in advance of public opinion and has been pressed on 
people who are not ready for it. 

Qovemment have been giving their anxious attention to the question 
of making these bodies more popular than at present, and with this 
object in view appointed a committee in 1925 to examine the question 
and to submit a report in the matter. The committee have recorded 
it as their opinion that apart from a few exceptional cases, village panch- 
ayats are not thriving, but that on the contrary they are likely to dis- 
appear unless special measures are taken to revive them and that such 
measures should take the form of subventions, the bestowal of more 
responsible duties and the grant of judicial and criminal powers in suitable 
cases. The detailed recommendations made by the committee with 
regard to the amendment of the Village Panchayats Act, 1920, are still 
under the consideration of Government, and it is hoped that as a result 
of the consideration of these recommendations it will be possible to make 
the panchayats more attractive. 

As already stated. Notified Area Committees are embryonic 
municipalities intended to meet the needs ot the class of urban areas 
intermediate in size and importance between the village and the town 
of the ordinary municipal standard. The scope of these committees is 
limited, but they pave the way for the formation of municipalities when 
tile areas are sufficiently developed. 

Village Sanitary Committees and Sanitary Boards are the least advanc- 
ed of the different types of local bodies in existence in this Presidency. 
The duties of these bo^s are confined merely to looking after the sanita- 
tion of the village. Their income is very restricted and does not permit 
of any schemes of permanent benefit to the village being carried out. 
They do not therefore provide sufficient inducement to the villagers to 
interest themaelves in local affairs. The policy of Government is to 
replace these bodies by village panchayats wherever possible. 

190. In this connection mention may be made of the establishment of 
the Local Self-Government Institute which, though 
not an administrative measure, deserves notice, on 
aoooimt of the potentiality of the development of 
ihi activities in local self-government matters. The object of its estabr 
lislmimit was to enaUe local bodies to co-ordinate their activities and 
to make joint repfesmitatkm to Government in matters affecting all 
munioipaUtte. Odb ot its fonclions is to educate public opiniou in 
matters of local self-government by issuing leaflets, arranfprg lectures, etc 
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For the present, however, its activities aie ooniSned to the conduct 
of a training class for executive officers of municipalities and the publica- 
tion of a municipal year booh. It also does some propaganda work for 
the education of public opinion. The origin of t^ Institute was the 
conference of local bodies held at Poona in 1926 at the instance ot Gbvem- 
ment. The Institute was formally established by His Excellency the 
Governor at the second conference held in 1927. It is too early to judge 
of the benefit or otherwise of having such a body. It may be observed 
that the Institute is the first of its kind in India. The influence of the 
Legislative Council in municipal matters is rather restricted. Two 
important changes in municipal law were, however, made by the Council 
when the Bombay City Municijwlities Act, 1925, was passed, m., (] ) the 
grant of separate representation to the depressed classes and (2) the 
power taken by itself to modify or rescind rules and by-laws made 
by Government under the Bombay City Municipalities Act (section 221). 
No committee was appointed by the Council in respect of municipal 
matters. 

197. The Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, is responsible for releasing 
local boards from official control and giving them an 
majority with enhanced powers of control 
TZOK OF LOCAL BOARDS and taxatiou. This Act which was passed in 1923 
AND TELLAOB FAwoHA- jg howcver, the dircct result of the introduction 
of the Reforms in 1921 but is, as already noted, the 
outcome of the acceptance by Government of most of the recommenda- 
tions made by the I^wrenoe and Pratt Committees and by Mr. Martin, 
during 1915-18 and their embodiment in the present Act. It must, 
however, be admitted that as a' result of the transfer of the subject of 
Local Self-Government to the Minister under the Reforms, all matters 
affecting local boards are looked into with a sympathetic and liberal 
outlook and the reasonable wishes of the Legislative Council are complied 
with as far as possible. The increased grants-in-aid given to district 
local boards, the starting of a Local Self-Government Institute with a 
training class, the appointments of the committees (a) to consider and 
report on the question ot giving additional financial assistance to district 
local boards, and (6) to consider and report on the question of the transfer 
of medical and veterinary sta&, etc., to district local boards are instances 
in point. 

The Village Panchayats Act, which is responsible for the formation of 
village panchayats in the Presidency was passed in 1920, t.e., prior to 
ihe introduction of the Reforms. The Village Panchayat branch of 
Local Self-Government is also in Ihe charge of the Minister for Local 
S^-Govemment and as in the case of local boards, all matters affecting 
village panchayats are treated ^^pathetically, and the reasonable 
wishes of the Legislative Council are complied with as far as possible. 
The appointment of a committee to consider and report on the future 
of the vQIege panchayats is cited as an instance of a broad outlook into 
vit^ panchayet mattm. 
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APPENDIX A 

StatmtHt Aotaint <Ae iwajMiiiNim <4 <Ae IfiMinpoUKe* is the Btmba§ Prt eUau n 
Jhaiet the yeare im-8S. MOT-M, I$1S-19 amt 19U S$ 

Komben of veinlMii of MmniittM 


UB4-M 

1,697^7 

162 

562*! 1.190*1 155* 

2.612 

660* 

1A97* 

294* 

1,608* 

lfiW-06 

24i60,046 

169 

1,477| 908 

2,880 

660 

1,720 

187 

2498 

lg07-08 

2.849,186 

159 

476| 880 

2,207 

577 

i.fifio| 

188 

2,010 

1918-19 

2.874.895 

166 

78l| 1.087 

2.222 

410 

1,812 

95 

2,127 

1926-86 

2.877.507 

166 

195] 47^ 2.424 

8,097 

820 

2,877 

41 

8,066 


1 


* Theie figures ezQliide figures lor tlie Boatbem Division vliieh ere not nvslUbls. 


APPENDIX B 

SkUement Bkawinf Mai number of voters m nuffussil VMtnicipalities 

in im and me 


Sodriftl 
Nnm- I 
W 

1 

Dieiiion of the Praoideooy 

Number of voten 

1 1919 

1926 

1 

North«m IMeisKm 

74,810 

170,072 

2 

OfiBtnkl DiTiiiai 

24,008 

(Tea munioipelitiee* leoorde not 
UTaileble), 

124,126 

2 

Sov^MBfi Ditriiioii 

29,874 

72,164 

4 

Bofl^y SaborlMa Dieiiloii . . 

3,947 

12,066 

6 

8iaa 

6 

24,116 

(]^ 6 €2ty Muiuci|>aliti66 and 2 
Tbwa XfimidpiliM, Bettfifa- 
iDg 12 luul no eliw4i2e Imofiblte 
te 1912). 

124,674 


lor tlM llMdfiiiOT 

l«M0» 

AMlOtl 


. 

228p6r66irt.faMMMfil. 







APPENDIX C 


SkUment dumng th TiMlAwmiofOraiAtoHiACon^^ 
bjf mofmU Munieipiitlm from 1901-92 U> 1925-26 
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APPENDIX 


at^UmenU t^cmmg ikt UM amowU of and eontrUnOUmn roonhod Ay 


Tmt 


GowiuMBt Gnuitft 



iMal^Ooard 

Verfmenl 

pmpont 

Tor 

Bdnrational 

pnrpoMt 

Tqr 

Medteal 

purpoMT 

ToUl 

Iteoeoeml 

pntpoaea 

Wot 

Bdiioatkmal 

pnrpoaei 


Ba. 

Hi. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

1001-02 

11^64 

1,76,681 

60,663 

2,66,408 

17494 

66,068 

1002^ 

8,162 

1,87,561 

2,06,641 

44)2,264 

28,608 

68,894 

1008^ 

7,183 

2,88,840 

59,886 

3.05,308 

18,822 

78.805 

1004-06 

7,313 

8.66,600 

27,221 

, 8,00,048 

18411 

58.982 

100606 

40,022 

8,87,717 

27,448 

4,14,187 

22,127 

67,710 

1006-07 

10,016 

8,28,740 

20,881 

8,68,606 

88,626 

68,456 

1007-08 

16,602 

8,40.160 

81,668 

8,88,410 

26,860 

5e.041i 

1008-00 

8.04.780 

3,80,214 

80.810 

7.15,804 

21,168 

67.245 

1000-10 

4.68.903 

3,60,606 

84,427 

B, 67, 806 

74.883 

58.496 

1910-11 

2,063^0 

8,06.136 

89,871 

7,81,857 

80,762 

58,8 r3 

1(11-12 

4.77,428 

8,84,061 

75,177 

04)0,606 

61,004 

66,6 i 7 

1912-18 

4,08,036 

6A8.896 

82,030 

1 

10,80,871 

22,006 

67,6 3 

1013-14 

18,49,003 

6.67,210 

61,227 

1 10,68,489 

26,928 

60,486 

1014-16 

1 4,04,836 

6413,048 

33,716 

10,71,604 

20, €44 

64.269 

1016-16 

5,07.361 

1 

6,07,206 

56,203 

11.70,020 

14430 

56,182 1 

1916-17 

74,688 

5,72,610 

44,058 

0,92,265 

15,626 

' 

62,167 ; 

1017-18 

2,08,347 

6.90,863 

48,838 

8,56,688 

10,682 

67,111 

1016-10 

1 

1,66,663 

7,80.468 

48,884 

930,840 

24,688 

67464 

191000 

5,26/)8e 

18,46.602 

50,080 

19,80.618 

21.082 

66,747 

109001 

2,41,724 

12A4.928 

674)77 

16,88,629 

24412 

68,472 

1021-22 

8,16,725 

19,20,707 

864)61 

17,82,483 

22,624 

04424 

192108 

8,26,604 

14,70.700 

66,628 

18,744)22 


92,004 

10M4 

8A1.702 

16AM01 

1.18A02 

20,41,946 

254)22 

62,406 

199446 

9A1.068 

21AU0 

2AOr070 

26M971 

U.667 

67,046 

1096-20 

2A078 

174I1A11 


2844,407 


48412 
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mofima Mw^ieipamimfnm l$01-02 to 1926-26 


Oraoti 


Owtribotlou ftom otlMT ■oatOM 


fteMete 

Tvtol 

BorgeiMml 

pniTOiM 

For 

Bdiioitlona 

porpoiM 

. For medical 
purpoaea 

Itotol 

Gnad Total 

Bi. 

Bi. 

Bi. 

Ea. 

Bi. 

Bi. 

Bi. 

41^8 

1>16,125 

7.046 

8,068 

6,668 

21,658 

8,04460 

41«5«2 

1^,060 

16,470 

8,074 

6,238 

80.777 

6,82,090 

42,028 

1*84.160 

8,080 

7.800 

6,164 

21.683 

4,61,091 

40.820 

148.818 

7,102 

6,484 

10,801 

24,427 

647,788 

48,108 

142,040 

7,008 

14,121 

11,106 

82,826 

6,69,462 

80,402 

1,42.488 

28,761 

10,688 

6,187 

46,628 

641,706 

68,813 

1.80412 

0,766 

10,166 

f 8.117 

87,088 

6,64,660 

68,227 

141*640 

0,426 

16,686 

11407 

86,607 

8,86,96] 

42,786 

1,76,616 

27407 

6477 

10,462 

43,046 

10,86467 

66,0W 

1,62,728 

140411 

10,044 

24,464 

1.34400 

1040.889 

48,077 

1,40,608 

68,767 

10464 

26,038 

1,14460 

1240,888 

60.089 

1*40.617 

06,000 

41473 

87476 

1,74448 

1444,780 

48,020 

148.420 

20,776 

1 40,067 

40,146 j 

1,00,081 

8847.649 

47,848 

1*82,761 

10,100 

8I4OO 

24,808 

76487 

1 

12.79,812 

47,061 

1.17428 

21468 

10,000 

7,718 

40,486 

1840.028 

40,721 

1.17,408 

8,676 

28.680 

10,102 

47,467 

8,57,186 

66,776 

1,82410 

16481 

20,960 

47,116 

88,026 

10,72,078 

48.740 

140,782 

144418 

17,908 

10,812 

148,828 

18,08.t)0u 

64,617 

141486 

26480 

10460 

28,062 

78,882 

2146460 

66^7 

148,171 

86,678 

60,067 

14,464 

1.02,429 

17,76489 

6M88 

1.78486 

40,166 

20,928 

16,882 

77426 

1»4<>666 

6Mlt 

146,:87 

68,480 

U,666 

26480 

704O8 

2046.067 

66,880 

118406 

78400 

0,677 

12486 

8ei8U 

t|,7<,76l 

61,488 

148401 

M06 

44,170 

8411 

66496 

17,67467 

46t860 

lM72i 

82487 

88420 

12482 

<6476 
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APPSKBIX B 

fitaleiiiiiil blowing ihe income of mafneeil MwiweipoUtieefrom l$ei4fB lo JfBS-te 


Tevt 

Income from 

Utttkm 

Ottier ineome 

IMellneaM 

Xneldaaoenf 
texation per 
of 

popnlettoo 

bdtaMof 

‘nssr 

popnlelloa 



Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. a. p. 

Be. a* p. 

1«014)S 


49.70388 

17,47,681 

67.16.404 

1 610 

14 7 

19QS*OS 


46,82.499 

21,94.006 

67.16374 

1 14 6 

2 16 1 

1908^ 


4738,998 

23,71.481 

71.06.114 

1 10 7 

tlO 6 

1904-06 


68,66 212 

80,92387 

84.47,649 

1 11 9 

8 1 0 

1006-09 


41,75,008 

28,28.981 

69,98.988 

1 12 6 

2 16 7 

19094)7 


44.82,904 

1734,186 

61,66.740 

1 14 0 

2 9 6 

1907-06 


46,14.990 

20,68,606 

66,78.774 

1 14 9 

£ 12 10 

19064)9 


46.11.019 

25,10,036 

71,21,061 

1 16 6 

8 0 6 

1909*10 

• 

60,01.869 

80.78.174 

80.74348 

2 2 0 

8 9 11 

1910*11 


40.76,084 

26,04,416 

74,79.460 

2 1 10 

8 2 0 

1911.12 


66,44,065 

27,60,478 

8436.458 

2 9 4 

8 9 1 

1912^18 


66,01386 

82,80,777 

87,90318 

2 6 6 

8 11 9 

1918*14 


60,64.787 

4031,418 

90.00.156 

2 6 8 

4 8 9 

1914*16 


68 10380 

82,50,918 

91,20,188 

2 7 7 

8 18 9 

1916-19 


61,18,694 

81,89,879 

0239,478 

2 0 4 

8 14 9 

1919-17 


66,00.407 

2836.907 

98.86.404 

2 12 6 

a 14 9 

1017*16 

•• 

70.94317 

86,86,270 

136^88.067 

8 0 1 

4 8 1 

1916-19 


7736,710 

46,44.087 

13832,687 

8 4 1 

6 8 6 

1919-20 


64.91,687 

64.a.059 

1,4936.760 

8 0 1 

6 4 4 

1980-61 

/ 

00.86366 

8031»4S1 

130,16,666 

8 11 5 

9 11 10 

1981-88 


1383*396 

0738,668 

1.79,16.746 

4 0 11 

9 9 1 

2988*88 

•• 

138,71.164 

67,49348 

13030307 

4 0 7 

9 11 11 

i888-8« 

... 

1,88363^ 

61.14366 

13630317 

6 7 1 

7 16 4 

.V24*86 

• 9 

1.4638398 

78,703*1 

03939300 

6 7 6 

6 6 6 

99MH 

• « 

1393M91 

69.783*6 

I3M9306 

6U 6 

9 6 1 
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APPSHDIZ F 


Mkomim g tikt t mmml aa B men i iHm (uKiMmg Abm# of ** Mroor 
dA *')<^ mtefiutilMm m ioif a UUu f^m 29OJ-0B fo 19U-i9 


J/hetnufriiiuny and 


Twr 


TliMiurl 

__l 

OtTfl 

OTacki 

Uaeal- 

Total 

axBtadliiK 

mnSwIi 



Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

IttUHtt 

10^.020 

10,00.708 

7.17,401 

4.00478 

8,88,780 

. O74048O 

lOOMtt 

10,82,806 

2142420 

7,40,000 

644478 

0, 08408 

07484U 

1901-M 

1440,001 

2240.104 

7.00,788 

0,08,870 

0,18,088 

0840407 


1840480 

20,70400 

0,17.074 

042400 

0,08,808 

67,00,888 

iM5-oa 

17.02408 

27,99,028 

0,72,400 

7,40,140 

640420 

80,04,417 

1006^7 

647488 

25,77,003 

0,70,482 

0,60,004 

7,68,022 

06404M 

l«»7-06 

8.80484 

20,80,000 

10,68,138 

0.80.448 

8,02408 

0040,488 

IttfrOO 

0.70480 

8O4O449 

^0.80,401 

10,40.872 

8,64401 

0748,088 

190»-10 

8,77,078 

02,14,188 

11,00,101 

IO4I.O8O 

0.40,040 

60,78.186 

1910-11 

7.28412 

22.70,602 

12,08,470 

12,08,141 

0.46.800 

7441400 

1011-12 

8,00,780 

20.04,076 

12.74,774 

14,00,110 

10,80,090* 

85,00.748 

1012-18 

8.80.420 

4844,427 

14,00,084 

14,06480 

12,00,104 

. 08,41487 

1018-14 

8,06,010 

4848,442 

14,80,110 

1848478 

12,42,718 

0240.478 

1014-10 

048.087 

4848.160 

1040.772 

1041.708 

14,06414 

1,00,42447 

1010-10 

1044440 

6244,606 

1040.822 

12,01,107 

1148,008 

1,02.04,217 

.1010-17 

1042439 

42.02470 

18,42,874 

1142,888 

18,20.620 

O8404OO 

1017-18 

1048413 

4044470 

10.70400 

11.67,878 

1446,777 

97,17,502 

1018-19 

12,80,820 

47,16,117 

21,72,027 

11,08412 

84,80,074 

1.1748400 

1010-20 

1840.000 

5047.827 

20,00,800 

14,68488 

80,50,801 

1.47,21480 

1020-21 

10,40.146 

6O40420' 

8048.780 

2046,078 

82,62484 

1,0842488 

lSCl-22 

17,12410 

0040488 

88,81408 

20,61,422 

82,10,484 

1,74,06,058 

1022-28 

17.00,072 

7840,447 

8648.888 

2847480 

2848.085 

1,70,40.767 

1028-24 

1040470 

86,44412 

40,88,072 

28,44,428 

88.OI4I6 

1.02,40,708 

.1020-20 

2040400 

06,08482 

46,40,022 

2640414 

82,11407 

2,18,70,704 

.1020-20 

2240400 

L_ 

148,00,186 

48,81407 

20,10,787 

81,44,088 

84040,881 
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APPENDIX O 

tml nnmie^fttUUet 


Tmv 

ToUlexpndttiirB \ 

Bitnardtaiary uiA 
Debt 



Bf. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

1901«02 .. 

56,98.022 2 2 

7.46,867 10 0 

8436,788 U 11 

100ft<Ot .. 

67.27.868 16 11 

0,21.044 7 8 

88,40308 7 2 

100M4 .. 

1 68.08.062 0 5 

10,01.080 8 0 

6834.001 18 2 

19044)5 . . 

67,00.086 11 0 

038,400 0 0 

77.78377 4 0 

1905-06 .. 

60,02.584 2 8 

1035300 0 5 

80.77384 0 1 

1U06-07 .. 

66.06 064 8 0 

11,70,114 10 8 

6732,160 8 5 

1907-08 .. 

60.10,466 8 1 

18.80.602 0 10 

7430,158 8 11 

1908-09 .. 

67,26.028 1 0 

12.44.400 15 a 

70.70328 1 5 

1900-10 .. 

60.78.186 6 7 

14.02.070 18 1 

84,70358 8 8 

1010-11 .. 

74,21.800 6 7 

22.61.127 8 8 

06.72.087 10 8 

1011-18 .. 

86.09.746 3 8 

20.78389 11 1 

136.78385 14 9 

1912-18 .. 

08.41.287 6 11 

21.02.846 6 1 

1,10.48358 12 0 

1018-14 .. 

92,60,478 0 0 

26,78,726 0 0 

1.19.88,100 0 0 

014-15 .. 

1.00,42.847 0 0 

26.71.081 0 0 

130.14328 0 0 

1915-10 .. 

1.02.04,817 0 0 

2834.400 0 0 1 

1,81.18318 0 0 

1018-17 .. 

08.66,690 0 0 

87.12301 0 0 

1.80.68350 0 0 

1917-18 .. 

97.11,602 0 0 

27.84.012 0 0 

134.06.414 0 0 

1918-10 .. 

1,17,28,280 0 0 

80,00.078 0 0 

13835328 0 0 

ino -80 . . 

1.47,21,626 0 0 

81.40346 0 0 

1,78.82.1171 0 0 

1910-81 . . 

l,68,82,i66 a 0 

5634.004 0 0 

2.10.17360 0 0 

1081-28 .. 

1.74,08.968 0 0 

5637305 0 0 

2.8138.788 0 0 

]088-£^8 . . 

1.75.45,767 0 0 

6438,660 0 0 

230,70317 0 0 

1088-84 .. 

1,08.48,706 0 0 

87,48382 8 0 

238^08.028 0 0 

1984*85 .. 

2,18,75,704 0 0 

85,08364 8 8 

f 3438388 0 0 

1085^ ». 

2.80, 8M28 0 0 

81.78348 0 0 

831a8»371 0 0 




APPENDIX I 

SkOiemeiiU tkowinp the income and expenditure of the Bombap Municipality under 
different heade m 190102 and 1926-20 


— 

Heads of income and 
ezpenditoxe 

1901-02 

1926-26 

Increase 

percent. 


Income 

Be. 

Bs. 


1 

Municipal rates and taxes 

66.72,883 

2.72.51.808 

308-4 

2 

Realisations under speoia] Acta. 

1.6dJ87 

2.17.022 

80-6 

8 

BeTenne derived from municipal 

8.04,281 

22.65.774 

181-7 


pK^^arty and powers apart 
oom tazatloa. 




4 

GoTemment nants 

.... 

6.69.685 

.... 

5 

MIsoellaneons 

1.28.478 

2.51.161 

108-4 

« 

Extraordinary and Debt 

2.62.20.285 

21.28.60.677 

709-9 


ExpendUure 




1 

deneoal AdministiaHon and 

6.77.668 

18.16,617 

214-4 


eoBeotion ebaxgar. 



8 

Pnblio aalety 

8.66.629 

14,71.266 

69-9 

S 

IPabEo HSaalth and Churvenience • 

41.06.684 

2,02,99.141 

394-6 

4 

Pnblio Instanictioii . . 

4.81.000 

27,48.880 

471-4 

8 

MiaoeiBaneoiis 

26,02.698 

1.78.71,990 

686 -T 

8 

Sxtnordittaay and Debt ^ 

2.64.25.279 , 

19,74.98.208 

676-T 

7 

OmMemoan to tba City 


22.28.471 

• • • • 


Hatproeamaait Trust. 

■ 

i 1 
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AFFBNDJX3 

SktUmmU dooming Urn ef the Loeed Boarda im. ike Bombay Preaidenoy 

iofiygUmymn ie 8 $- 90, 1894 96 , 2907 - 08 , 1918-19 aad 1926-26 





Number of memben oo the Managing 

Committee 

Tmt 

PapaUtloB 

wltraLoei.1 

1 Board Area 

Bo. of 
Local 
Boards 

Ez- 

oflleio 

Nomi- 

nated 


Total 

Offl- 

dab 

Non- 

offi- 

cials 

Enro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

In- 

dians 

In- 

dians 

1889-VO* 

lft»£88.426 

221 

40 

1,847 


8,480 

701 

2.680 

217 

r 

s,ns 


17»406,670 

224 

40 

1,881 

1,8781 

8,404 

780 

2,714 

202 

8,208 

1W7-08 

17A18,540 

282 

28 

1,087 

1,621 

8.688 

767 

2,866 

210 

8,414 

1018-19 

10,188,488 

241 

871 

1,182 

1,788 

8,486 

888 

2,808 

108 

8,881 

I98ft-S6 

18,272,077 

240 

277| 

742 

2,082 

8,071 

277 

8,604 

10 

8,082 


* Ttte !■ ttw fmu Ib which the Local Bead AdBiliilatrBtlo& Beport wm pahhohed tar the hist tli&e. 
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{Appeniim K) 


iPPBRIHX 


8taim€tUi^ioioingnmiib$rrf9oltt»aiiidwiu^^ 

m He Mombti/if Pmidmiqf im ^ ymn 


Btyiikm 

Number of voten 

1919-20 

1926-26 

Northern Diyiiion . . 

Number not ayallable; voteri* Uiti 
deatroyed. 

D. 98,267 
1.948,098 

Central DivisUm 

D, No direct election 

T. 33407 (leoordi for 33 taloka looal 
boaida not available). 

D. 21,648 
1.414,860 

Soutlmn DiyisUm . • 

•I).284 

*T. 18,420 .. 

D. 81,780 

T. 806,186 

Bombay Suburban Diviaion 

j^Not in eziatenoe 


• • • • • • 

i 

D. No leparate electorate 

T. 13,970 (For 20 tabilU looal boardi. 
Five taluka looal boardi in Upper Sind 
Frontier Diitriot did not poaieii 
elective franchiae. Figuiei for 33 
taluka boil boardi not available). 

P. 62,089 

T. 122,886 

ToUI .. 

r *0.284 
\*T. 88,385 .. 

D. 260,168 

T, 1,091||464 


* Complete figniei oot eyailable^ reoorde of serml Taluks 


B. Standi for *<Dirtriot 
T. Standi for ** Tahdm 






















t 
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(4ppmAz K) 


JOodai JBpafdt mnd Taluka Local Boardo 
IBIMB and m&4ld 


Number of Praudenfte 


1919-90 

1919-20 

1026-26 

1925-26 


BmM 



Nonrinetod 


Bleoted 

Nomioated 

D. 

m 


D. 

6 


B. 6 

D. NU 

T. 

vu 

•• 

T. 

42 

•• 

T. 42 

T. NU 

B. 

Na 


D. 

7 


B. 7 

D. NU 

T. 

xra 

* • 

T. 

67 

• • 

T. 67 

T. NU 

\ 

D. 

m 


B. 

6 


B. 3 

B. 3 

T. 

NU 

•• 

T. 

61 

-• 

T. 1» 

T. 33 

i>.i 

T.J 

I^Noilneadstenoe 

B. 

T. 

1 Not in ezleteiiioe 

B. 1 

T. 2 

B. NU 

T. m 

J>. 

NU 


B. 

7 


B. 7 

B. m 

T. 

BU 


T. 

09 

• • 

T. 69 • 

T. Nil 

P. 

NU 


B. 

96 

4 m 

B. 94 

B. 3 

T. 

JSfU 

•• 

T. 

219 

a • 

T. 199 

T. i8 


•tid Dtotriot Loral Boordo lor 1919 bbTUg been deoferojed. 
Loral Boeid.** 

Loool Boord.** 
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{Af fm ii at L) 


APFKNPIZL 

SkOimtant^hminmg lie Income ofDidnU Looti Bo9ti$ fmrn 1901-9$ h I990$0 


Ymi 

Income 

from 

Totnltneorae 
exehidlBC itM 
oBder the hand 
** Bntnordinery 
Md Deht" 

Ezta- * 
Afdlnerv 

I 

Totel 

noelOte 

iBcldeueef 

texntlonpv 

heed 

iMUeMtef 

teemeepet 

baedol 




p^olMloB 


1 

2 

8 

4 1 

j 

6 

0 

7 



Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. ». p. 

Be. e. p. 

iWl-02 

27.04,024 

44,86,341 

8,602 

44,88348* 

0 2 6 

0 4 1 

1902-0S 

28,74,412 

48,74,028 

88,010 

48,00,048» 

0 2 2 

0 4 * 

1008-04 

20,27,450 

47,00.180 

071 

48,00,157* 

0 2 8 

0 4 i 

1004-08 

28,18,201 

48,81,150 

8,140 

48,84300* 

0 2 2 

• *1 

1005-00 

25,78,014 

50,77.746 

7,861 

5035 , 000 * 

0 8 1 

0 6 0\ 

1000-07 

81,51,507 

08,52.004 

0,500 

08,58,510* 

0 2 11 

0 5 10 \ 

1007-08 

80,40,241 

08,00.148 

80,007 

04,00,065* 

0 2 10 

0 6 11 

1008-00 

20,80,108 

04,28.881 

73.078 

04,07.800* 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

1000-10 

82,25,718 

08,80,002 

48,024 

06,78,710* 

0 2 11 

0 6 4 

1010-11 

80,80,161 

07,02,857 

80,188 

08.82,040* 

0 2 8 

0 8 2 

lOU-18 .J 

28.87,078 

08,80,750 

8,40,712 

71,77,471* 

0 2 8' 

0 8 4 

lOU-18 

82,21,114 

74,00,050 

1,74,888 

70,84,807 

0 2 0 

0 6 7 

1018-14 

84,18,584 

81,27387 

2,08,774 

88,80,001 

0 8 2 

0 7 7 

1014-16 

81,88,520 

82,10,802 

2,08,886 

84,74,747 

0 2 10 

0 7 8 

1015-10 

27,48,171 

7730,848 

1,40,588 

78,00,080 

0 2 6 

0 6 8 

1010-17 

88,24,420 

80.08,088 

70,000 

80,74,247 

0 2 11 

0 7 7 

1017-18 

80,48.088 

87.84.724 

1,14,408 

88,40,182 

0 8 0 

0 8 8 

1018-10 

20,02,008 

1.00,12305 

1,50,887 

1,07,00,488 

0 2 7 

0 10 6 

1010-20 

8^82.080 

138.55387 

18323M 

1,41,88,005 

0 8 6 

0 11 10 

1020-21 

28,80,208 

138,04,000 

2,08,012 

1,25,08,818 

0 2 0 

0 18 10 

1021-22 

85,01,281 

1,68,81306 

8,60,678 

1,65,48,448 

0 8 8 

10 2 

1022-28 

80,07,001 

1,4038»070 

8,75,406 

1,48,08,1U 

0 810 

0 If 2 

1028-24 

87,50,051 

» 137,01320 

8,00300 

1,01,81385 

0 8 6 

1 1 If 

1024-25 

40,74,58S 

1 1,07,81,067 

8,11,828 

1,70,03,770 

0 4 10 

116 

1025-20 

48.84.221 

1 1,08,00,404 

10,72,878 

2,04,42370 

0 5 1 

14 4 

( 


• IneloaM liiowa of tahilM loofti boMds* 
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{AppmUxM) 

Asvsmxu 

SiaitmeiU showing the Income o] Taluha Local Boards from 191$’13 to 192S'26 


I 


Year 

imoont 
received from 
District Local 
Boards 

Land 

Bsvenue 

PoUoe 

Civil Works 

Beoelpts from 
other sources 

Total Ineome 
exelttdlng 
opening 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

1912-18 

6,62,877 

8,06.026 

1.48,866 

1,48.458 

2,47,160 

18, 79, 876* 

1918-14 

6,98,664 

8,10,641 

1,47,920 

1,84,488 

1,58,684 

18,61,9817 

1914-15 

6,21.004 

2,49,226 

1,48,861 

1,67,582 

1,48,660 

18,20,242 

1916-16 

6.01.410 

2.60,669 

1.79.489 

1,18,970 

1,87,141 

11,92,678 

1916-17 

6,92,998 

2,48,100 

2,01,067 

1,80,427 

1.84,546 

14,66,186 

1917-18 

6,16,992 

2,68,800 

2,62,690 

1,17,644 

1.66,942 

14,27,068 

1918-19 

5,08,797 

2.64.112 

8,21,019 

2,60,283 

98,634 

14,42,796 

1919-20 

6,81,864 

8,17,864 

2,87,078 

2,16,286 

1,60,824 

16,08,656 

1920-21 

6,89,129 

3,84,085 

2,50,816 

2,85,811 

76,669 

15.66.450 

1921-22 

6,70,888 

4.88,820 

1,66,861 

2.23,491 

00,802 

15,83,066 

1922-23 

6.25,682 

8,46,205 

2,28,001 

2,00,796 

2,21,060 

16,26,502 

1628-24 

4,81,4CS 

8,24,886 

2,24,296 

2,66,283 

2,61,241 

16,47,648 

1624-26 

6,40,877 

3,06,467 

3,28,351 

414,619 

2,87,811 

16,86,026 

1025-26 

6,60,737 

2,04,886 

4,47,638 

8,67,681 

8,68,917 

20,29,808 


* Bs. 27.000 trauslerred to Distilot Local Boards— General, 
t Bs. 1,680 transferred from District Local Boards to Taluka Local Boards, 
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(Appendix N) 

APPENDIX N 

SkUement showing tike namss of Diatriti Local Boards which have laded anhanesd 
raU of Local Fund Coes 
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{Appendix 0) 

APPENDIX 0 

SUUemeni shawiiHf namet of District local Boards tskieh kaos Utried adiiHontd taxes 
under Section 99 of the Bombay Local Boards Aet^ 1923, over and above As 
Local Fund Cess 


Name 

Nature of tax imposed 

1 

Amount realised 
per annum 

Sind 


Rs. a. p. 

Hyderabad 

Shop Tax 

3»(X)0 0 0 

Northern Division 



Broaoh 

Toll Tax on laden oarts , . 

3,560 12 0 



From 1st November 
1924 to end of 
June 1925. 

Central Division 

Nil. 

NiL 

Southern Division 



Ratnagiri • . 4 , 

1 

Tolls on 23 roads sanction* 
ed by Commissioner on 
6th July 1925. 

Not known* 
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{AppeftikeP) 

Afesmzp 


mngAilncom 

Qrtmk-in-M} 


Taor 

Ccmtrlbntloiii 
tromOoforo- 
mrat In Uea of 
oMannnoaH 
ODlidaa 
ItavcniM 

Bdmtion 

l» 


Ba. 

B6. 

1912-18 

1,08,626 

20,20,782 

1918*14 

1,16,878 

28,17,162 

1914-16 

1,28,698 

27,81,862 

1916-16 

1,28,694 

26,46,761 

1916-17 

1,65,046 

28,28,276 

1917-16 

1,66,048 

80,22,898 


39 fi0,M.01S 

98 57,oe»ftn 

09 69,58»418 

91 76,46,892 

68 76,91,664 

m 88,89,618 

190 79,66,027 

84,79,161 



total 


B6. 

81,29,680 I 
84,20,887 I 
86,78,166 
86,69,911 
40,16,192 
42,89,824 
64,74,469 
79,68,847 
84,78,489 
1,08,48,186 
98,46,876 
1,02,76,698 
1,00,76,181 
1,14,86,664 
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(Appendix Q) 

APPENDIX Q 

Statement avowing tke expenditure of Dietriet Local Boards from 
1901-02 to 1925-26 


Year 

Admlntotra- 

tion 

Education 

Civil Works 

Medical 

MiHccUaneoiiH 

Total expenditure 

1901-02 

Ra. 

1,42,297* 

Bm. 

15.10,885* 

Bs. 

18,20,239* 

Ba. 

3,01,627* 

Bs. 

2,88.930* 

Be. 

40,69,476* 

1002-03 

1,50,744* 

10,01,800* 

21,68,632* 

2,85,549* 

2,88,747* 

44,89,972* 

1903-04 

1,62,234* 

16,03,776* 

22,38,613* 

2,94,947* 

2,90,542* 

45,80,112* 

1904-05 

1,48,200* 

16,78,619* 

23,54,857* 

2,65,500* 

2,54,788* 

40,89,024* 

1905-00 

1,62,871* 

17,98,080* 

29,06,816* 

2,68,978* 

2,86,089* 

54,11,328* 

1900-07 

1,50,007* 

19,12,808* 

20,74,915* 

2,94,404* 

3.23,084* 

53,04,218* 

1007-08 

1,48,294* 

10,09,462* 

33,61,146* 

8,11,060* 

3,96,949* 

62,10,811* 

1908-00 

1,50,933* 

21,64,902* 

36,01,039* 

8,27,125* 

3,86,412* 

66,29,411* 

1900-10 

1,58,997* 

23,76,810* 

86,47,310* 

8,73,547* 

4,21,231* 

68,77.896* 

1010-11 

1.66,027* 

25,20,043* 

33,53,338* 

4,32,302* 

2,98,531* 

67,69,841* 

1911-12 . . 

1,51,040*. 

27,36,920* 

37,17,739* 

4,81,273* 

2,80,792* 

73,17,370* 

1912-18 

1,88,010 

80,81,046 

80,93,056 

4,74,061 

3,89,487 

77,21,211 

1918-14 

1,00,406 

82,14,684 

36,37,900 

5,15,814 

8.16,281 

77,44,984 

1014-15 

72,412 

86,08,598 

87,09,806 

6,11,747 

3,02,252 

83,19,376 

1015-10 . 

70,001 

86,90,045 

87,404195 

5,42440 

8,89,510 

83.48497 

1010-17 

74,500 

85,04,880 

84,78,497 

5.88.400 

8,40,650 

80.02.771 

1017-18 

08,190 

88,07,218 

88,41,484 

0,25,080 

8,094>08 

82,41.084 

1018-10 

1,58,008 

68,40,088 

88,88,725 

0.00,478 

4,81,500 

144,88418 

1010-10 

8,88.600 

82,78,058 

40,02,118 

8,47,768 

5,88488 

1.1040481 

1080-81 

8.18.070 

60,04,010 

48,85,406 

8,72,081 

5.40,502 

1.80.88488 

1081-88 

448»800 

88,70,200 

48,45,588 

9,78.828 

041.780 

14748.0a 

1888-88 

4.08.814 

87,20,181 

87•4^001 

8.00.885 

0.7Q.075 

14545480 

1088-84 

5.81,500 

88^,880 

50^01457 

10.7MU 

0^75.720 

141«82.107 

10t44tt 

5,04.570 

80,41^80 

tOM0t7 

14A8.780 

74M00 

14841458 

188880 .. 

4.55.5U 

87^0^877 

50,52,000 

. 

0.82487 

8A87t 

1.784M5i 


* ViMN ilgsfii ttw MvanditiiM <if T»iidc» Lo«i BoMtft la <hi 
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(Appendioea R and S) 

APPENDIX B 


StaUmetU thcwing expendUurt of Taktka Looal Boards from 
1912-16 to 1926-26 


Year 

ClTll WorkB- 
Public Worlu 

Expenditure 
under other 
beads 

Total 

expenditure 

1012.18 




Rs. 

12 , 85,857 

Be. 

1 , 55,218 

Bo. 

18 , 01,070 

1013.14 




11 , 00,011 

i , 8i;ooo 

18 , 28,001 

1014-15 




11 , 07,225 

1 , 30,568 

13 , 27 . 708 1 

1015-10 




12 , 37,337 

1 , 07,877 

18 , 45,2141 

1010.17 




10 , 82,658 

1 , 27,680 

12 , 10,847 \ 

1017-18 




11 , 08,816 

1 , 68,552 

12 , 72,868 

1018-10 




12 , 02,805 

1 , 58,601 

14 . 50,800 

1010-20 



.. 

12 , 40,008 

2 , 22,208 

14 , 02,211 

1020-21 




14 . 48,150 

1 , 08,085 

10 , 47,001 

1021-22 




13 , 51,401 

2 , 54,028 

10 , 00,414 

1022-28 




12 , 82,575 

2 , 10,583 

14 , 00,108 

1028-24 




14 , 20.053 

2 , 37,077 

10 . 04,080 

1024-25 




12 , 71,740 

2 , 20,601 

14 , 08,850 

1026-20 




15 , 48,145 

8 , 51,045 

18 , 00,700 


APPENDIX S 


£>tatement showing the constitution of Village Panchayata during the year 1926-26 



Number 


Chairmen 

Members 

>ame of Division 

of 

VlllaKe 

Pan- 

chayats 

Popula- 

tion 

affected 

Elec- 

ted 

uon- 

offlclal 

Elect- 

ed 

ofiicial 

Nom- 

inated 

non- 

uflfoial 

Nom- 

inated 

official 

Ex- 

officio 

Nom- 

inated 

Elec- 

ted 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Northern Division 

66 

188,050 

51 

5 



56 


852 

408 

Central Division 

152 

493,100 

137 

15 


. . 

151 

1 

031 

1,088 

Bouihem Division 

10 

52,665 

18 

.. 



10 

.. 

00 

100 

Bombay Buburban Division 

.. 


N 

a 




.. 

•• 

•• 

Fir.d 



y 

a 



•• 

•• 



I'otal ^or the Presidency . . 

227 

088,814 

200 

20 


•• 

220 

1 

1,878 

1,800 
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{Appendix T) 

APPENDIX T 


atatemeiU skowinif the inoome qf ViUage Panchayate m Me OentrAt DwkUmfor the year 

192S-24 


Dlttelot 

1 

Number of 
VUlasa 
Paocfaayati 

* 

Opening 

balance 

8 

Eaedpta 

from 

bonMtax 

4 

Baodpte 

fromouer 

taxae 

5 

Final 

6 

Sale 

prooeeda 
from duat, 
dirt, etc. 

7 



Be. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ahmadnager 

22 

10.272 

12,822 

5.728 


1,488 

East Khandeih * . . 

22 

21.565 

56.746 

•• 



Weat Khandeah 

16 

5.852 

7.412 

618 

•• 

783 

Naaik * . . 

6 

10.681 

8,800 

7,486 

- 

- 

Poona 

15 

5.157 

16.848 

4,664 


554 

Batara 

88 

5,178 

11,285 


142 

64 

SlKilapiir 

12 

8,854 

8,418 

8,712 

- 

102 

Total .. 

186 

68,978 

1,20,400 


152 

2.228 
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{AppenMa^ V) 

APPENDIX U 

auOemtni ahawing expetidUure of ViUagt PanehoyaU tn ikt Cknand DwUim /br 

the year 1923-24 


District 

: 

Nunibar of 
VUlage 
Panohayats 

Qeneral 

establishment 

Lamp 

lighting 

Conservancy 
and sanita- 
tion 

Communl- 

oatkms 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 



Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

AhmednAgar 


22 

12,076 

1,976 

1,259 

8,282 

East Khondesh 


29 

11,101 

5,271 

28,596 

.... 

Wsst Khandesh 


15 

5,955 

1,212 

206 

980 

Kaslk 


9 

2,003 

2.792 

6,876 

.... 

Poona . . 


16 1 

8,705 

622 

7,971 

1,909 

Satara . . 


38 

2,698 

1,887 

1,761 

4,290 

Sholapiu 

•• 

12 

6,872 

769 

863 

352 


Total .. 

135 

44,409 

13,979 

47,092 

10,768 


District 


Water 

supply 

MlsceUaneons 

ToUl 

Closing 

balance 

£xp(>nditure 
per head of 
population 

1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ahmadnagar 

•• 

488 

1,858 

20,488 

14,449 

0 4 10 

East Kbandsafa 

•• 

.... 

.... 

44,908 

88,842 

0 5 5 

Wait Khandesh 

•• 

106 

890 

9,865 

8,484 

0 8 2 

Kaalk 

•• 

— 

2,886 

14,007 

12,862 

0 9 0 

Poona .. ^ 

•• 

708 

1,819 

16,784 

18,697 

0 5 2 

Batam ^ 


1,866 

1,480 

12A82 

5,552 

0 2 0 

Shdbr]»iif^ 

•• 

8,480 

8,466 

15,261 

8,687 

0 4 0 


Total 

Aooe 

11,299 

1AS.840 

90.528 

0 4 6 












APPENDIX V 

Statement shoving the Income and Expenditure of Notified Areas 
from im-06 to 1925-26 
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(Appendig-V) 

ATimsa. V 


S H i t m ii i t At / aetmi and M n t m U hm of NeHfiti Amu 

i90f-oe to i^ge 




1 

Infiome 

Yatt 

IfiiialMr of 
Hotillad 
jUOM 

Fopolotloa 

Ikom tomb 

n 

Total 

iaeoma ox- 
oiudlng 
balanoB 

Bxtra- 

ordliiary 

‘ 

2 

8 

4 

B 

6 

7 




Bo. 

Bb. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

igos-00* 

2 

njU6 

1,688 

174 

1,712 

..... 

1906-07 

7 

26,614 

11,049 

896 

11,444 

801 

1907-09 

0 

46,286 

12,746 

881 

16,127 


1006-09 

10 

48,618 

22.068 

747 

28,716 


1009-10 

12 

29,222 

82,094 

1,140 

87,184 


1910-11 

18 

28,194 

80,067 

1,886 

82,848 


1911-12 

14 

64,609 

89387 

2,212 

41,740 

9 

1912-18 

14 

64,600 

68379 

4,671 

68360 

67 

1018-14 

19 

80,489 

62,766 

14,726 

77,612 

884 

1014-12 

21 

1,08.211 

80,940 

16,909 

97346 

7,607 

1912-16 

28 

1,09,768 

99328 

17,640 

1,16,788 

1,110 

1016-17 

28 

1,06,688 

84,606 

24,469 

1,09,064 

2,110 

1917-18 

27 

1.20.740 

1,08.167 

77,406 

1,86,662 

60 

1918-10 

28 

1,88,060 

1,12,268 

09,001 

2,11,829 

28,080 

1010-20 

27 

1,20340 

1,08,418 

77,106 

1,80,218 

1,91,006 

1920<21 

26 

132388 

1,17,608 

42i019 

1,60.122 

82,288 

lOU-il 

22 

130388 

1,40,101 

42,088 

1,88,184 

42,240 

192242 

18 

62,028 

132,087 

89,216 

1,71,602 


102844 

12 

04,144 

137,060 

84327 

1,62,187 

01,671 

1984-22 

12 

t64447 

M73W 

68,181 

2,12,619 

84,868 

191248 

12 

66,691 

1,41«418 

22,068 

136,481 

1,16374 


•mam for jmvhNiiTMM aot cwofloWo. 
fte pofPriMlOB of ABibooiotti ifoliAod Ani^ wiM ooiild 11^ 


tXhii 
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APPENDIX V— 

Nlotemeiil showing the Imiome and SxpendUun of Notified Ateae 
from J0O6-O6 to 1926‘2&~-<iontd» 




lncome-«oftfd. 

Expenditure 

Tear 


1 

Total reoeipta 
excluding 
opening 
balance 

Incidence of 
Taxes per 
head of 
population 

Incidence of 
income per 
liead of 
population 

Ordinary 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

(UsbunemaiKti 

1 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Ra. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Ba. 

Be. 

Ba. 

1906-00* 

•• 

1,712 

0 16 

0 17 

2,117 

250 

2,867 

1906-07 


11,746 

0 6 7 

0 0 10 

7,379 


7,879 

1007-08 


16,127 

0 5 6 

0 6 8 

11,162 


11,162 

1908-09 


23,716 

0 7 7 

0 7 10 

18,211 

.... 

18,211 

1909-10 

- 

87,184 

0 0 7 

0 0 11 

26,104 


25,104 

1010-11 

- 

82.843 

0 8 6 

0 8 10 

20,365 

.... 

20,366 

1911-12 

•• 

41,768 

0 9 9 

0 10 3 

40,016 

32 

40,647 

1912-18 


58,617 

0 13 4 

0 14 6 

1 

66,101 

0,810 

61,011 

1913-14 


77,860 1 

0 11 2 

0 13 10 

63,216 

3,600 

66,724 

1914-16 


1,05,453 

0 12 6 

0 13 8 

87,039 

1,384 

88,428 

1916-10 


1,17,878 

0 14 6 

110 

96,043 

4,067 

1,00,110 

1916-17 


1,14,174 

0 12 5 

1 0 1 

90.144 

4,804 

1,04,038 

1017-18 


1,88,612 

0 13 4 

1 e 10 

1,20,352 

46,668 

1,67,010 

1018-10 


2,34,389 

0 13 5 

10 2 

1,60,521 

84,740 

1,86,261 

1019-20 


3,72,423 

0 13 8 

1 7 10 

1,62,106 

2,27,002 

3,70,198 

1020-21 


2,42,706 

0 16 4 

1 4 11 

1,60,521 

1,11,076 

2,72,497 

1921-22 


2,24,683 

111 

16 8 

1,76373 

63,390 

2,29,2^ 

1922-28 

- 

2,03,668 

2 0 6 

2 10 2 

1,46,408 

40,005 

1,96,413 

1923-24 

- 

2,68,868 

1 16 11 

to 

00 

1,76,206 

98,602 

2,74,087 

1924-2fi 

-- 

2,40,087 

2 4 0 

8 6 9 

2,32,010 

16,807 

2,47,817 

1925.26 

*• 

8,12,666 

2 1 11 

2 16 2 

2,00,782 1 

83,683 

2,84,416 


Flgiires for previous yean not available. 
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APPENDIX w 

Statement ekouring the oanstUution of Sanitary Gommitteea and Sanitary Boards 
from 1916-17 to 1926-26 


Year 

No. of 
Sanitary 
Committees 
and Sanitary 
Boards 

Population 

affected 

Partloulars about ohalrman 

Partionlan about memben 

Elect- 

ed 

non- 

offlclal 

Elect- 

ed 

official 

No- 

minat- 

ed 

non- 

official 

No- 

minat- 

ed 

official 

Ex- 

officio 

No- 

mlna^ 

ed 

Elect- 

ed 

Total 


403 

1,011,333 

17 

8 

278 

102 

291 

2,010 

48 

2,860 

1917-18 

462 

1,107,086 

14 

3 

811 

118 

844 

2,212 

87 

2,048 

1918-19 

480 

1,171,880 

4 

3 

844 

117 

802 

2,297 

100 

2,706 

1919-20 

498 

1,208,011 

11 

4 

349 

183 

312 

2,448 

117 

2,877 

1920-21 

703 

1.107,884 

18 

18 

401 

182 

329 I 

2,990 

310 

8,086 

1921-22 

004 

1,200.060 

23 

13 

389 

87 

1 

804 

2,918 

861 

8,088 

1922-23 

694 

701,147 

20 

6 

421 

100 

288 ' 

2,708 

806 

8,417 

1923-24 

496 

001,700 

6 

.. 

394 

89 

220 1 

2,880 

78 

2,084 

1924-26 

482 

764,864 

12 


392 

77 

204 1 

2,821 

78 

2,008 

1926-20 

600 

787.864 

^3 

1 

399 

W 

224 ' 

1 

2,889 

188 

2.761 


APPENDIX X 


Skdsment showing the psresniage of Muhammadan whan and rural population 
in the several divisUme of the Presidenoy and in Sind to the total population 



Total pt^nlation 

MuhamiiiadaDS | 

Poroent- 
age of 

Paroant- 
age of 


Town 

Bnxal 

Town 

Rural 

oolnmn 4 
to2 

oolamn 6 
to8 

1 

2 

3 

^ 4 

6 

6 

7 

BomlMtT Solnir- 
bftii DiTUon.. 

70,877 

82,468 

10,678 

3,760 

16*1 

4*6 

Nortliem DiTi- 

tmjm 

2,881,176 

168,310 

166,016 

1 21*0 

, 6*7 

Onitnl Diirifiaia. 

1,128,067 

4,l»86^Cff7 

176,166 

180464 

16*7 

3*6 

BaaSham Di^i- 
ikm 

3bA«lte BmJ- 

6804181 

4,276,476 

1 

120,680 1 

1 

834471 

10*2 

7*8 


84iOM66 

12,176,178 

400,078 

608,412 

1 

14^0 

6*6 

OUB 


2,712,706 

281426 

2,174406 

42^8 

70*6 








APPENDIX Y 


Statement skomng the Constitution of Municipalities 
certain Districts in the Bombay PresHawy 
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{Appendix Y) 


appendix 


Staianeni thawing tht eonslUution of municipaUiiea in 


Name of the distiiot 

Year 

Total number of elected 
non-Muhami^dan 
members of municipalities 

Total number 
of elected 
Muham- 
madan 
members of 
munici- 
palities 

Advanced 

classes 

Backward 
classes , 

Hyderabad ... 

1908.09 

11 


1 


1919.20 

26 

.... 

10 


1925.26 

62 

2 

62 


1926-27 

62 

2 

52 

Sakkar 

1908-09 

29 


1 


1919-20 

45 


7 


1925-26 

71 


41 


1926-27 

1 

i 

41 

Panoh Mahals 

1008-09 

5 

[ 

9 


1919-20 

8 

.... 

10 


1925-26 

18 

4 

19 


1926-27 

18 

4 

19 

Ahmedabad . . 

1908-00 



Figures 

' , 

1919-20 



Figuree* 


1925-26 

112 

2 

43 


1Q26-27 

113 

4 

40 


1008-09 

11 

10 



1919-20 

22 

19 

3 


1925-26 

30 

28 

18 


1926-27 

30 

28 

*18 
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{Appendix Y) 


ceHain distriria in the Bombay Priaidancy 


1 

Total number of nominated membeni | 
of munioipaUties ! 

Total 
number of 
membeni 


Non-Muham< 

fnad«-n 

advanced 

classeB 

Non-Muham- 
madan 
backward 
classes ^ 

1 

Muliam- i 
madans | 

i 

1 

Remarks 

7 

6 

\) 

9 

_ , .. ^ 
1 

f 

t 

1 

5 ‘ 

3 : 

1 

1 

H ! 
11 : 

i 

24 

46 

140» 

140* 

These figures relate to the 
Hyderabad Municipality 

alone as none of the other 
Municipalities in the district 
had the elective franchise 
prior to 1020-21. 

These figures relate to all 
the six mtinieipalities in the 
Hyderabad district on which 
the elective franchise has 
siaoe been conferred. 

^Including 4 officials whose 
natiemaJity has not been 
specified. 

11 

11 

] 

21 

19 

12 

12 1 

1 

60t ' 

781: 

1 

1 

140§ 
140§ , 

These represent the total 
number of members of two 
municipalities only in the 
district. The others had no 

1 elective franchise. 

fli^luding 7 officials whose 
nationality has not been 

1 specified. 

{Including 3 officials whose 
nationality has not boen 
specified. 

1 This represents the total 
nuniljcr of members on the 
tMMird of all the five munici- 
palities in the district. 

{Including 5 officials whose 
nationality has not been 
specified. 

7 

4 

3 

28 


4 

3 

6 

30 


4 

2 

4 

61 


4 

2 

4 

51 


not available, 
not available. 
30 

2 

7 

196 


30 

2 

7 

196 


17 

6 

2 

48 i 


10^ 

3 

3 

66 


13 

5 

1 

95 


13 

6 

1 

05 

^ ^ 


NO B 250—130^ 
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(Ajrpendix Y) 


APPENDIX 




Total number of elected 

3'otal number 



non-Muhammadan 

of elected 



members of munioijialities 

Muham- 

Name of the district 

Year 



madan 





mom bers of 



Advaui’ed 

Backward 

miinici- 



classes 

classes 

{mlilios 

Ratnagiri 

1908.0« 

U 




1919-20 

22 

i 

1 


1925-26 

28 

20 

8 


1926-27 

28 

20 

8 

Dhr»rwar 

1908-09 

40 

46 

1 


1919-20 

23 

52 

1 


1926-26 

22 

117 

14 


192B-27 

22 

117 

14 

West Khandesh 

1908-09 

41 

1 



1919-20 

48 

8 

‘ *8 


1925-26 

74 

21 

25 


1926-27 ..1 

77 

23 

20 

1 

Satan 

1908-09 

32 

28 

2 


1919-20 

36 

62 

6 


1925-26 

16 

98 

13 


1926-27 

16 

98 

13 


1908-09 

19 

5 



1919-20 

20 

7 

’*6 


1925-26 

! 28 

16 

8 


1926-27 

28 

16 

8 
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{Affendix Y) 




ToUl number of nominated members | 
of muniolpalities > 

. „ i 

Total 
number of 
members 

1 

1 

Remarks 

Non-lfnham- 

madan 

adTanoed 

ftHimifin 

Non-Muham-j 

madali 

backward 

olasBes 

Muham- 

madans 

9 

1 2 

3 

1 

1 

28* 

*lnformation not available in 

12 

1 

6 

42 

the case of two munu'ipn lilies. 

9 

4 

1 

70 


9 

4 

1 

70 

1 

1 


49 

36 

11 

1 

181 i 


16 

13 

6 

111 1 


15 

20 

• • * • 

188 

i 

16 

20 

— 

1S8 

i 

23 


19 

84 

1 

18 

’ 6 

9 

96 


19 

6 

6 

150 


18 

7 

6 

160 


26 

16 

6 

109 

i 

\ 

8 

18 

.... 

119 

1 

4 

16 

2 

148 

' 

4 

16 

2 

148 

i 

19 

2 

3 

48 


10 

3 

2 

48 


7 

4 

2 

66 


7 

4 

2 

65 
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(Appendix Z) 


APPENPDL 


Statement showing the eoiM/titiwtwn ofoisrtain Visirki 


Name of the District 
• Local Board 

Year 

Total number of elected 
non-Muhammadan 
members of District 
Local Boards 

Total number 
of eleoted 
Muham- 
madan 
members 
of District 
Local Boards 

Advanced 

classes 

Backward 

classes 

Hyderabad . . 

1919-20 

3 

2 

11 


1925-26 

2 

3 

19 


1926-27 

2 

3 

19 

Bukkur 

1919-20 

2 

.... 

17 


1926-26 

6 

.... 

19 


1926-27 

6 

.... 

19 

Pftneh Mahals 

1919-20 

4 

2 

2 


1926-26 

10 

3 

1 


1926-27 

10 

3 

1 

Ahmedabad . ^ 

1919-20 



Figures 


1925-26 

28 ! 

.... 

2 


1926-27 

28 


2 

Bijapur 

1919-20 

5 

4 

1 


1925-26 

3 

13 

2 


1926-27 

3 

13 

2 

Ratnagiri 

1919-20 

7 

4 

.... 


1925'26 

16 

6 

2 


1926-27 

16 

5 

2 

JDlhanrar 

1910-20 

6 

9 



1926-26 

4 

5 16 

’**4 


1926-27 

4 

! 16 

4 

1 
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(Aj>pendix Z) 


£ocol Boards in ike Bombt^PrsMeney 


Toti^ aumbn of nominated members 



of District Local Boards 






Total 

number of 
members 


Non'llnhi^'' 

Non-Miibam- 


Remarks 

madan 

madan 

Muham* 


advanced 

backward 

miidans 



classes 

classes 




. « « ■ 

1 

3 

24* 

^Includes 4 officials whose 

3 


2 

32t 

nationality has not been 
specified. • 

.... 

flncludes 3 officials whose 




32t 

nationality has not been 
specified. 

3 

.... 

2 

1 Includes 3 officials whose 





nationality has not been 
specified. 

2 

.... 

3 

30* 

— 

♦Including 6 ex-officio mem- 



2 

32t 

bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 



tlncluding 4 ex-officio mem- 

2 




bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 

.... 

2 

32| 

^Including 4 ox-officio mem- 





bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 


3 

1 

12 


2 

.... 

2 

18 


2 

.... 

2 

18 


not availab 

le 


i 


8 

.... 

2 

40 


7 

2 

1 

40 


3 

2 


15 


1 

2 

*2 

23 


1 

2 

2 

23 


1 

1 

1 

' 1 

16* 

♦Including 2 cx-ofticio members 


1 

1 

1 


whose nationality has not 
been specified. 

I 

; ^ 

1 1 

1 

29t 

tlncluding 1 ex-officio mem- 
ber whose nationality has 
not been specified. 

^Including 1 ex-officio ^mem- 

1 

3 

1 

29t 




ber whose nationality has 
not been specified. 


2 

3 

2 

22 


1 

6 

.... 

30 


1 

6 

.... 

30 
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(Appendk Z) 


Total number of 
deoted non-Muhammadan 
members of District 
Local Boards 


APPENDIX 


Total 
number of 
elected 

Muhammadan! 
members of 
District 
Local Boards 
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(Appendix Z) 


Total number d nominated 
membera of District Local Boards 

Total 
number of 
members 



Remarks 

Non-Mnbam- 

madan 

advanced 

classes 

Non-Muham- 

madan 

backward 

classes 

1 

Muham- 

madans 

1 

4 





3 

3 




3 

3 




1 

4 


18 


3 

4 

i 

35 ! 


3 

4 

1 

1 

35 


2 

.... : 1 1 

18* 1 



2 

2 


2 

2 


32 * 

32* 


♦Including 3 ex-officio mem- 
bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 
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(Appendix A A) 

APPENDIX 

Statefnent ehowing the eonstUniion of Taluka Local Boards 




Total number of elected 

Total 



non-Muhammadan 

Name of the district 

Year 

members of Taluka Local 
Boards 

number of 
elected 
Muham- 

Advanced 

classes 

Backward 

classes 

madan 
members of 
Taluka 
Local Boards 



Hyderabad 

1919.20 

5 

14 

54 


192526 

4 

11 

69 


1926-27 

4 

11 

69 

Sokkur 

1919-20 

10 


68 


1925.26 

22 


58 


1926-27 

22 


58 

Pftnoh Mahals 

1919-20 



Figures not 


1925-26 

21 

12 

3 


1926-27 

21 

12 

3 

Ahmedabad . . 

1919-20 



Figures not 

1 

1925-26 

119 

1 

9 


1926-27 

1 

118 

2 

9 

Bijapur 

1919-20 

24 

31 

5 

1925-26 

26 

69 

15 


1926-27 

26 

69 

15 

Batnagiii 

1019-20 

50 

13 

2 


1925-26 

i 

70 

3.8 

11 


1926-27 

70 

38 

11 

Dhanror 

1919-20 

23 

52 

1 


' 1925-26 

22 

117 

14 


1920.27 

1 

22 

117 

14 
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{Ajppendix AA) 

AA 

in certain didricte of the Bombay Presidency 


Total number of nominated 
members of Taluka Local Boards 






Total 






Non-Muham> 

Non-Muham- 


number of 
members 

Remarks 

madan 

madan 

Muham- 


advanced 

baokisard 




classes 

classes 




7 

4 

11 

111* 

*lnoludmg 16 officials whose 





nationality has not bemi 
specided. 

5 

11 

6 

112t 

tlncluding 7 officials whose 


11 



nationality has not been 
specified. 

5 

6 

112t 

{Including 7 officials whose 




nationality has not been 
specified. 


10 


16 

118* 

*Including 14 ex-officio mem- 
bers whose nationality has 
not been specified, 
tlncluding 7 ex-officio mem- 

14 


11 

112t 





bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 

14 

.... 

11 

112t 

{Including 7 ex-officio mem- 




bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 


available. 





6 

3 

4 

48 


b 

3 

4 

48 


available. 





33 

4 

6 

172 


26 

9 

8 

172 


16 

8 

4 

88 


6 

16 

4 

134 


5 

16 

4 

134 


4 

8 

8 

96* 

*InoludinglO ex-offloio mem- 
bers whose nationality has 

1 

16 

2 

146t 

not been sMified. 
tlncluding 9 ex-officio mem- 
bers whose nationality has 
not been specified. 


1 

16 

2 

1461 

{Including 9 ex-officio mem- 




bers whose nationality has 
not been speoified* 


16 

13 

6 

111 


16 


• • • * 

188 


15 

20 

.... 

188 
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(Appendix AA) 

ArPENDIX 


Name of the district 

Year 

Total number of elected 
non-Muhammadan mem- 
bers of Taluka Local Boards 

Advanced I Backward 
classes i classes 

Total 
number of 
elected 
Muham- 
madan 
members of 
Taluka 
Local Boards 

West Khandesh 

1919-20 

28 

23 

2 


1926-26 

42 

36 

9 


1926-27 

42 

36 

9 

Satara 

1919-20 

42 

41 

! 2 


1926-26 

21 

108 

1 11 


1926-27 

21 

108 

11 

Ahmedoagar 

1919-20 

39 

28 

3 


1926-26 

i 

39 

74 

13 


1 

1926-27 .j 

39 

74 

13 
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{Appendix AA) 

AA—eaM. 


Totol number of nominated memben 
of Taliika Local Boards 

Total 

Remarks 

Non-Muham- 

madan 

advanced 

classes 

Non-Muham- 

madan 

backward 

classes 

1 

! 

Muham- 

madans 

1 

number of 
members 

1 

15 

10 

10 

6 

15 

15 

6 

3 

3 

' 80 

1 114 

114 


1 

23 

1 

110 


4 

27 

2 

173 


4 

27 

2 

173 


0 

9 

5 

103* 

] 

*Including 13 ex-officio meni- 
bers whose nationality has 
not been specified* 

12 

15 

3 

166t 

t Including 10 ex-offioio 
members whose nationality 
has not been specified. 

12 : 

15 

3 

loot 

1 Including 10 ex-offioio 
members whose nationality 
has not been specified. 
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APPENDIX BB 

OasM in vohkh Oovemment have appotniei an officer to condua enquiries under 
Seetim 128 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1928, 


Numberl 
of oases 


Particnlars of oases 


OoTemment orders, etc. 


The District Local Board, Bombayj Oovemment memorandum No. 
Suburban Division. 6638 -G, dated the 24th August 

1026. 

Tho District Local Board, Sholapur Government Resolution No. 6973,i 

dated the 9th June 1927. | 

The District Local Board, Nasili Government Resolution No. 6992, 

dated the 9th January 1928. 

The District Local Board, Westl Government Resolution No, 4463, 
Khandesh. dated the 20th February 1928. 


APPENDIX CC 

Cases of serious mismanagement reported to Qm^ernment in which final orders oj 
Oovemment have been issued 


Number 
of oases 


Particulars of oases 


Government orders, etc. 


District Local Board, Bombay Subur-' Government Memorandum No. 
ban District. 1 6638-G., dated the 17th November 

I 1927. 

1 Di-strict Local Board, Sholapur ..! Government Resolution No. 6973, 
, I dated tho 22nd November 1927, 
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APPENDIX DD 

Caaetf of serious mismanagement reported to Government in which f.nal orders of 
Government have not yet been issued 


Number 
of cases 


Particulars of oases 


0 District Local BoixrcL Nasik. 

District Local Bonid, West Khandosb. 

District Local Board, Bijapiir. 

1 District Local Board, DharA^ar. 

j District Local Board, Upper Sind Frontier 

I District Local Board, Thana (in lodpect of Sehool Board). 


APPENDIX EE 

Case(> In which and the grounds on which action has been takvn under section J78 of the 
Bombay ihsbict Municipal Act 111 of 1901 and section 218 of the Bombay City 
M unic'ialities Acl M Vlll of 1925 


Particulars Uoverument orders, etc. 


] The Atniicd.-ibad MiinU-ipality made default in performinKl Oovernmeot Ileaolntlon No. 

the diitv iinpu-4cd on ft under the Bombay ]>i.strii;1i 1547-A, dated the 7th Dec 
MniiK-ipiil \i(, Ihoi, of in.uiitiiininK primary schooh cmt)Grl92]. 
julijcct to and in ivc(H}rdruu'CMvith tiui rules made under' 
section fiS of tile Act. • 

2 The Nadiud Municipality was oho guilty of a almllar Govemmeot Besolatlon No. 

default. 1546-A, dated the 7tb Dec 

ember 1921. 

3 The Surat Municipality also oouindUed the same kind of Government Eesotutlon No. 

default. 1M9-A, dated the 7th Dooember 

1921. 

4 The Dholka Municipality was called to submit within Government Resolution No. 

ttirce months proposals for putting its flnancos in order 2703, dated the 28rd July 1928. 

by means of taxation. It was Informed that in Um, 

event of Its failure to submit the necessary proposals 

witliin the time prescribed Govenunent would be 

constrained to alrallsh it for good. 

5 As the Urareth Municipality failed to pay maluteDanoej Government Besolutlon Ko. 

charuus of a lunatic, Government directed the Corn- 5524. dated the 9th July 1924. 
missloner, Northern Division, to fix a period for the 
porfonnunce of tlie duty imposed <m it under the Act. 

6 The Anand Municipality failed to pay the maintenanee Oovemnieut Besolutkm No. 

charge-i of a lunatic. The Commtesioner was therefore 5385, dated the 4th November 
asked to take action under seotton 178 of the Act. 1024. 

Government Resolution No. 

6885. dated the 20tfa April 

1927. 

7 As the Yeola Municipality dedtned to pay the ohalges td Govemnient Eeidlatton No 

a lunatic, the Oommlisloiier, Central DIvMoii, was 8089, dated the 18lli Nov- 
direoted to take ncHon under section 178 of the Act. einher 1027. 


Hi rial 
No. 
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APPENDIX PP 

Oaata in which miamtknagtmeni waa reported 

PartionUiB Oovemmentordenietc. 


Borsad Municipality . — The Administration of municipal affairs Government Press Note 
in this town was so very unsatisfactory that the Municipality No, 8040-A, dated the 

was on the verge of bankruptcy. There wore large arrears 17th April 1928 and 

of house tax for the collection of which no efforts were made Government Kesolutlon 

at all by the Managing Committee, whp on the other hand No. 8940, dated the 10th / 

would not pay any heed to the advice ^ven to them by the November 1923. I 

Collector to impose a sanitary tax In order to improve their 
financial position. Certain grants sanctioned by tlie Sanitary 
Board sMolflcatly for the construction of latrines were utilised 
by the Municipality for other purposes In contravention of the 
condition imposed by the Board, and when asked to refund the 
sum, the Municipality refused to do so ; the pay of the muni- 
cipal staff was so heavily In arrears that some of the Municipal 
schoot teachers went on strike and the municipal schools bad to 
be closed for nearly half a month ; and to crown all, in spite 
of the want of funds even to pay their employees the Munioi* 
pality began spending money in presenting addrenes 
unauthorlsedly to persons who had taken a prominent part 
in the non-co-operation movement. In April 1928 Govern- 
ment issued a Press Note recounting all these facts and worning 
thepeoplethatif by September 1923, steps \vere not taken by 
them to put the administration in proper order. Government 
would be forced to almlUh the Municipality, hut this had no 
effect and matters went only from Ink! to worse. As Govern- 
ment use in continuing such a municlpalltv they decided 

to aboTtsh It -and orders were issued accordingly. But Just 
before the issue of the orders regarding the aboliUon of the 
munioipaUty some of the members of ite Managing Committee 
iucladlug the President resigned, and it was possible to have a 
committee who could bo exMcted to look after the admlnls- 
tratlou of the Municipality in a satisfactory manner. On the 
representation of the GoUector and the Commissioner the 
Orders for the almllUon of the Municipality were suspended 
I and after some time the idea waa given up altogether. The 
Municipality Is now working smoothly. 

yfnnhjmn MunicipalUy. — The follo>vlng were the principal Government Bosolution 
grounds on which Government resolved to declare the Muni- No. 8799, dated the 

palltv to be incompetent 19th November 1924. 

(1) mismanagement of the eleotlons ; 

12) misappropriation of funds : and 

(3) incompetence of general administration. 

Kurla Munieipalify, — The foUowtng were the main grounds on Government Besolutlon 
which Government resolved to declare the said municipality No. 5107, dated tlie 

to be incompetent : — 22nd Beoembpr 1924. 

(1) Mismanagement of the affairs of the Municipality ; 

(2) strong factious spirit prevailing among the municipal 
councillors and their attitude of extreme apathy towards all 
matters affecting the pnbUe welfare ; 

(3) wrongful expendltore of its fimds on the defence of private 
salts. 

raifi5or< Afunietpulity.— The degree of discord that prevailed Ctevernment Besolutioni 
among the members of the Board preclnded the successful No. 872, dated the 30th 

conduct of municipal management. The Municipality was November 1926 and 

abolished. The Manlel^allty itedf passed a resolatloii to the 81st Msrdi 1927. 

that effect. 


22nd Beosmber 1924. 
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APPENDIX GO 

OoM in which orders o/ diMohUion have been ieened. 


Serial 

No. 

Particulars 

Oovemment 
Orders, etc., 
dissolving the 
municipality 

1 

The municipality which was dissolved was that of Karla 
in the Bombay Suburban District. Here municipal 
affairs were grossly mismanaged, — ^there was a strong 
factious spirit prevailing among the municipal council- 
lors who were extremely apathetic towards all matters 
affecting the public welfare, who allowed buildings to 
be constructed in utter disregard of municipal rules and 
by-laws, and, in receiving tenders and letting contracts, 
abused their powers to show undue favour to certain 
individuals. Government came to the conclusion that 
the Board as constituted at the time was incompetent 
to carry out properly the functions of a municipality 
and accordingly dissolved it with effect from the Ist 
Eebrnary 1925. 

Government Re- 
solution No. 
5107, dated the 
22nd December 
1924. 


APPENDIX HH 

Cases in which supersessions have been resorted to* 


Serial 

No. 



Ahmedabad MuaicipalUy ^ — PcTaistent default in the 
|M.TformarK c of an obligatory duty. The municipality 
amonp other ille>?alitje8 and irreirnlftritieB defied thcl 
orders of the Commissioner, Nortlierii )!>ivision* ancli 
passed a wholly illegal resolution that the managemontj 
of the schools should remain with the Schools Commit- 
tee and not with the person duly appointed by the Com 
missioner under the Act to perform that duty. It alsol 
rofuscMi to make payment of the expenses of manage-| 
ment incurred by the Commissioner. 

Surat Municipality . — The municipality passed a hastyl 
and unlawful resolution purporting to hand over their] 
schools 1o a private body and paid to that body 
Hs. 40,00() from the municipal fund ; it also threatened 
that unless the orders passed under section 178 of the 
Act were withdrawn, they would repudiate Government 
control over all municipal affairs. 

Nandgaon Municipality . — ^This is a small municipality! 
with a population of only 7,941 souls, and it was first 
established in October 1921. But before the 
municipality had completed iis first trienniunij 
Government were forced to supersede it for a period of| 
six months owing to — 

(1) mismanagement of the elections, 

(2) misappropriation of fulids by the Secretary andj 
some members of the B<i«rd, and 

(9) mcompetenoe of the general administration. 

The municipality has since been restored* 


Government 
Orders, etc., 
superseding the 
municipality 


(►'overnment Reso- 
I II I ion No 2040; 
dated the 6tll 
February 1922. 


Govcniment Reso- 
lution No. 2040, 
<lated the 0th 
February 1022. 


(h)vernment Reso- 
lution No. 5799, 
dated the 19th 
Noveml)er 1924. 
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APPENDIX n 

Cases in which the orders of Government have not yet been issued. 


Serial* 

No. 

Particulars 

1 

Kurla Municipality . — In auditing the accounts of the municipality for the 
year 1 926-27, the Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, pointed out that there 
were indications of gross carelessness. The President of the municipality 
has desired that all the receipts and accounts should be thoroughly 
checked by Government auditors. The Accountant General is of opinion 
that the further action wanted in this case is not a detailed audit but 
administrative enquiry and action on it. The question is still undei 
consideration. 


APPENDIX JJ 

ETobezzLemenia and Misappropriations. 


Year 

Number 
of cases 

Names of local bodies affected and remarks 

1907-08 

10 

1 The audit of municipal accounts led to the detection of frauds 
in Kaira, Malcolmpeth, Wai, Tasgaon, Quledgud, Hiibli, and 
Dharwar. In Kaira the audit revealed an embezelement oi 
Rs. 3.500 for which the Municipal Secretary and the Clerk 
concerned were convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. 

1603-09 

6 

District Local Board, Dharwar and Gadag, Betgeri and Nasil 
municipalities. Criminal proceedings under section 409 oi 
the Indian Penal Code against the former Secretary of the 
Nipani municipality ended in his being convicted and sen- 
tenced to nine months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100. 

1909-10 

1 

Rander municipality. 

1910-11 

2 

Karwar and Panvel municipalities. 

1911-12 .. 

Nil 

• * « • 

1912-13 .. 

1 

In Ahmedabad a misappropriation of Rs. 894 from the depart 
mental balances of rent and nndisbursed pay was detected 
and two municipal clerks were put on their trial with the 
result that one was sentenced to a term of 3 months’ imprison- 
ment while the other was acquitted. 

1913-14 

Nil 

• • • a 

1914-15 

2 

Inspections by revenue officers in East Khandesh led to the 
successful prosecutions of two municipal clerks in two muni- 
cipalities for embezzlement. 

1915-16 

3 

Nosenpusirregiilartties were disclosed except in the case of the 
municipalities of Saundatti-Yellamma, Karwar and Kotrl 
In the first case the conduct of the Municipal Secretary was 
enquired into. In Karwar the result of the enquiry ended 
in the dismissal of the Secretary and in the appointment of an 
employee of the Revenue Department in his place. In Kotri 
owing to a succeraion of incompetent Secretaries the accounts 
had fallen into chaos. 

1916-17 

2 

Slarwar and Sirsi municipalities. 

1917-18 .. 

5 

Serious irregularities were disclosed in the accounts of the 
municipalities of Bandra, Ahmedabad, Alibag. Tatta and 
Belgaum. In Banira very widespread embezzlements oi 
money practised by the Accountant were detected by the 
Chief Officer with the result^ that the man was prosecuted 
and convicted. 
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Year ' Names of local bodies affected and remarks 


191849 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


1923-24 


1924-25 


1925-26 


1926-27 


15 CSases of imsappropriation of funds were found in Bhusawal^ 

Barsi, Sirur, Jalgaon, Mehmedabad, Bandra and Kalyan; 
considerable confusion wss disclosed in the accounts of the 
Kalyan municipality, which was ascribed by the President to 
lack of competent hands owing to low salaries and the high 
cost of living. 

19 Some mismanagement and fraud were detected in Sindkheda 
to the extent of Rs. 500. The Secretary was convicted. 

30 Cases of misappropriation were discovered in Alibag, Panvel, 
Kalyan, Dhulia, Modasa. The offenders in most cases were 
dismissed from the municipality's service ; cases of defalca- 
tion in small sums wore detected in some local bodies. 

16 Oases of defalcations in small sums by the tax collecting staff 

were discovered in some local bodies. 

38 In Navalgund, the Secretary who had defalcated municipal 
sums to the extent of Rs. 4,000 was prosecuted and convicted 
and sentenced to undergo 9 months' rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a hue of Rs. 600. X^e Collector of Bharwar in 
whose mstrict most of the defalcations occurred remarked 
as follows : — 

** These several defalcations constitute a sad commentary 
on the administration of the municipaUties and local 
boards and on the capacity of some of our councillors 
to govern their own affairs. The conclusion that 
sense of responsibility is not yet properly realised is 
irresistible.” 

40 In the Nandgaon municipality 12 cases of misappropriation 
and irregular procedure in accounts were detected. The 
unsatisfactory state of affairs was chiefly due to the ineffi- 
ciency of the late President who failed to perform even Ms 
statutory duties. The municipality was declared by Govern- 
ment to be incompetent and was superseded for a period of 
six months. The other main bodies affected in this respeot 
were the municipalities of Chopda, Parola, Oadag, Bet^ri» 
Navalgund and Athni. 

51 In Nandgaon the audit disclosed so many cases of irregularities 
and defalcations that the then Secretary and the President 
were prosecuted by the order of the Collector. At Rander a 
tax collector was prosecuted for misappropriation of a sum 
of Rs. 2,297. 

62 The instances of misappropriations and other irregularities 
having increased, the CoUeotors were asked to advise local 
bodies to take criminal proceedings invariably against the 
persons concerned and to consi^ the advisability of dis- 
missing them from service. 

27 At Chopda in the East Khandesh district, fraud was detected 
in the fodder accounts of the municipality and after enquiry 
the Chief Officer and the clerk concerned were dismissed 
from service. A big fraud was detected in the office of the 
Bombay Suburban ^strict Local Board. An enquiry was 
held in the matter under section 128 of the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923. After considering the special office's 
report. Government have directed the Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban IHvision, to ask the board to take such steps as 
may appear feasible for recovering the amount. 


hoIk 26fl-14a 
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Financial Incgidaritiu. 


Year 


Number of 
cues 


1907-08 

190809 

1909 - 10 

1910 - 1 ] 

1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 16 
1916-16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 26 
1926-26 


8 

6 

15 

16 
12 

35 
28 

17 

Nol reported. 

36 

Not reported. 

18 
20 
22 
52 

27 

91 

33 


APPENDIX LL 


Cas€8 of delay in the disposal of audit notes, 


Year 


Number of 
cases 


1909 - 10 

1910 - 11 

1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 16 
1916-16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 25 

1925 - 26 


16 

12 

20 

14 

15 

Not knowD. 

99 

5 

Not known. 

*• 

23 

Not reported, 
108 
121 
210 
160 
122 



CHAPTER V.— COMMUNAL DISORDERS 
I.-fflNDU-MOSLEM TENSION 
1. Natube and Extent of Tension 

198. Bombay Presidency bad generally been free from ooBuniinAl 
'disturbances of any widespread nature, and, even after disturbanoea of 
a widespread nat^ arising out of the differences between Hindus and 
Muhammadans had broken cut in other parts of India, this presidenoy 
had set an example of moderation. That was practically the position 
up to 1924. In Sind, speaking generally, there had always been a great 
measure of mutual tolerance between the two communities. There 
are numerous shrines in Sind which are venerated in common, and many 
Mussalman Pirs number Hindus among their followers. Disputes there, 
were in the main of a seculai nature and rarely due to relipous obser- 
vances. In Gujarat, where the Muhammadans are in a minority, their 
relations with the Hindus had been traditionally friendly. In the 
Southern Division also, where the Muhammadans are in a minority, 
religious antagonism was almost sectional. At first the tension, — espe-, 
ciaUy in Gujarat and the major part of the Southern Division— was in no 
way comparable with the depth and bitterness of feeling against each 
other which was prevalent in Upper India and in Bengal. It did not 
manifest itself so much in more frequent overt acts as by a greater readi- 
ness to open or re-start fresh causes of dispute and a hypeisensitivcuess 
to see offence. There was also less restraiut and temperateness in eoch 
section of the Press when discussing inter-communal questions. This 
method of attacking and ridiculing each other’s religious beHefs and 
practices had eventually increased: to such an extent, especially in Sind 
and a section of the Gujarati Press in Bombay City and Ahmedabad, 
that Government found it necessary in OctoW 1924 to issue a Press 
Note pointing out that the campaign of wild accusations, of vulgar and 
even obscene abuse and inflammatory attacks on the morals and religious 
beliefs of each, as were deliberately published by both factions^ were 
likely to lead to outbreaks of bloodshed and murder such as had occurred 
in other parts of India. The public were warned that, while the Governor 
in Coun(^ did not wish to interfere in any way with reasoned discussion, 
he would be compelled if the campaign did not cease forthwith to use 
all the powers vested in him by law to guard the feJings and religious 
susceptibilities of all sections of the public of the presidency. An appeal 
was at the same time made to the respoxudble members of both com- 
munities to do their b^ to end the bitter controversy which might 
otherwise result in actions which would bring disgrace on the whole 
presidency. During the year 1924, ten warnings were administered to 
editors, printei^ and publishers in respect of scurrilous artid^ and 
pamphlets inciting communal hatted ; 5 such wamingi were admmistered 
inl^gahdl2i&19S6< the number of cases in which proceedings were 
instituM werci 1 in 1924, 192S and 19^ The 
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teimion markedly increased in bittemess during tlie last two or thieer 
years and mai^ested itself in the oatbxei^ of several riots and 
affrays — ^biief aooounts of wbicb will be found in Appmidiz A. It chiefly 
oent^ round the question of the rights of the Hindus to play music in 
their processions past mosques, and most of the disorders that took 
place in this presidency arose out of disputes over this question. Each 
party maintained its own rights. The Muhammadans challenged the 
rights of the Hindus to take their processions with, music past, or in 
some cases in the vicinity of, their mosques : in some cases the objection 
to music was held for all 24 hours of the day on the plea that the 
Muhammadans had no fixed hours of prayer. The Hindus, on th4 
other hand, claimed the rig^t to take their processionB with musie 
past mosques— such right being based by them on long standing usage 
and custom. \ 


2. Causes 


199. 


Various causes appear to have contributed to bringing about \ 
the state of ill-feeling between the two communitiea ^ 
Apfealb to in this presidency. Apart from the ancient and 

TAHATioEBM. deep-rooted causes of dissension between these 

two communities, the ill-feeling of recent years in this presidency may 
in the main be said to be in a kvge measure due to the strong appeal to 
fanaticism, in the cause of what undoubtedly practically devdop^ into 
pan-lslamism with extra-territorial tendencies of the intensive Ehila&t 
campaign of the past few years, on the one hand, and on the other the so- 
called non-violent non-co-operation campaign, whose object was entirely 
national, but whose appeal again it was attempted to base on religious 
grounds : and between them the spirit of indisciphne, disrespect for law 
and order and contempt of authority engendered among the less 
enlightened and ignorant masses. Tactless speeches by their lead ers, e.^., 
Mr. Muhammad Ali’s at Madras on the 2nd April 1921, on the duty of 
Moslems in the event of an Afghan invasion, did much early in the move- 
ment to arouse Hindu suspicion and alarm, which were not allayed by 
the speeches made by Mr. Gandhi and Lala Lajpatrai, to cever the in- 
discretion, at the AHi^bad District Conference early the following May 
and later by Mr. Gandhi’s articles in his paper Toung India.” 

200. The culminating spark was the Moplah rebellion (1921), whidi 
was in certain quarters alleged to be due to tiia 
oppression of their Hindu landlords : the forcible 
conversion of Iffindus by Moplahs with the resultant 
inauguration of the Shuddhi and Sangathm move- 
ments (1921-22) by the Hindus and their counter- 
parts by the Muhammadans, nu., the TcdjKgh 
and Tasudm organisations (1924). The object of Sa^atkan is 
eemsoHdation and defenoe of the HSndus, while Tmzim includes 
riiyijUr objectives on behalf of Muhammadanism. In 1923, the 
JSindus of the Untied Provinces continued to organise a redamation 
fflhnddhi) movement for recalling to the folds of orthodox Hinduistn 
esrtasn communities who were Mussahnan meidy in name. Iliia 


Tna Moplah 
aiaaixioH ahd thh 
Bkuddhi AJTD Sanga- 
hovkhshts : 

IH OTaER 
PAHXS OP IhdIA. 
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fepreBent^ <nie mamfestation of the Hindu Maha Sabha movement^ 
ibe aim, of which is to infuse fresh life into Hindnism to 
OigaxuBe the Hindus as a community in opposition to those 
who would threaten their interests, or SangtUhan. The Maha Sabha 
movement has established active branches in various localities, which 
encourage physical culture among the Hindus, and, in general, foster 
the growth of a militant spirit for the progress of the community. In 
opposition to this manifestation , the Mussahnans have organised under the 
auspices of the Central Khilafat Committee the Tamim and TaUigh 
movements. These aim respectively at the enlargement of the Mussalman 
community by conversion from other creeds and the organisation of an 
Islamic brotherhood to protect the interests of Mussahnans and the 
concentration of the everts of the community to resist attempts at the 
reclamation of any members to the fold of Hinduism. These organisationB 
whose aim in effect was the mobilisation of the two communities in 
preparation for future eventualities, rendered- themselves the more 
offensive and antagonistic towards each other by the manner in which 
either party got up demonstrations on occasions when ceremonies were 
held for converting persons to their respective creeds. This was parti- 
cularly the case in Sind, where, besides other causes, the tension was kept 
alive by speeches inciting communal animosity by agitators of both 
communities from Upper India, who visit Sind periodically for the purpose. 

201. Reports of proselytising activities on a large scale by Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Upper India and by the Muham- 
madans in the Deccan, and the series of Hindu- 
Moslem riots that occurred in various parts of India 
also helped to intensify the tension generally in this presidency. The 
first riot at Sholapur, a place which holds the record in the presidency for 
Hindu-Moslem disturbances in the past three or four years, may dir^tly 
be traced to the disturbances at Gulbarga in His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Dominions and to the wild rumours and reports of the 
treatment accorded to tho Hindus across the border. The murder of 
Swami Shraddhananda, a well-known Hindu leader and a prominent 
Arya Samajist, by a Muhammadan named Abdul Rashid at Delhi, the 
acquittal by the High Court of Ijahote of the accused in what is known 
as the “ Rangila Rasool ” case, — a case in which the publisher of ** Rangila 
Rasool, a satirical pamphlet containing references to Islam and the 
founder of the Muhammadan religion which deeply wounded the religious 
feelings of the Muhammadans, was prosecuted under section 153A of 
the Indian Penal Code, — and the consequent publication in the Punjab 
of a large number of articles, pamphlets and* newspapers calculated to 
wound the religions feelings of ^flerent classes of His Majesty’s subjects, 
the conviction by the High Gouit of Lahore of the author, efitor, printer 
and publisher of an Arya Samaj magaziue of Amritsar known as the 
” Tartaman which published an article entitled ** A Trip to HeH ” 
whndi depicted the paco]diet Me^omed with his wives and surrounded 
by a lioit oi his folbwing as wiering in bell the tortutes of the damned 
and this murderona attada at Lidioie about the end of 1927 onEalpal, 
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the editor of the ** Bangila Rasool ” pamphlet referred to above aiul 
other prominent Arya l^majists, also contributed in a large measure to 
intensify the tension between the two communities. 

202. Something is ako due to the growth of education among Muham- 
madans, bringing with it a fuller appreciation of 
Qbowth of kdu- their own religion and a marked tendency to eli- 
minating from their religious and social practices 
those elements which they had borrowed from 
the Hindus among whom they live. 


203. With the growth of political consciousness among the 
Muhammadans and other backward classes came 
Dxmand fob a a realisation of their weakness through, among 

disproportionate share of 
SBRVICE8. appointments held in the public services by 

the advanced classes, and the status and influence 
that go with them. On the strong and persistent demand of the represen- 
tatives of the backward classes, Gkjvernment issued general orders that 
a certain percentage of all future vacancies — 50 per cent, in the case 
of Muhammadans in Sind — should be recruited from these classes. A good 
deal of bitterness bas been occasioned in giving eflect to this policy 
in Sind, where the Hindus had hitherto practically monopolised the 
public services. 


3. Mbasubes taken bt the leapebs of the communities 

THEMSELVES TO DEAL WITH THE SITUATION 


204. The Special Session of the Congress at Delhi in September 
1923 passed four main resolutioDS relating to Hindu-Muslim unity : 

(»} appointing a committee for the purpose of visiting places where 
disturbances had occurred and investigating into their causes, with 
instructiouB to recommend measures calculated to prevent similar 
incidents in future ; 

(ii) appointing a committee to draft a National Pact for submission 
to the Congress ; 

(in) instructing the Working Committee to issue a manifesto re- 
questing all Indian newspapers to exercise great restraint in discussing 
matters touching inter-communal relations or in reporting incidents 
relating to inter-communal dissensioDs, and to ask them to desist from 
doing so if they persist and report their conduct to the Congress with 
a view to their boycott ; 

(w) appointing in the headquarters of every district unity committees 
representing the various sections for the maiuteuauc6_pf order and 
security and the settlement of disputes. 

The latter part of the resolution relating to the Press and the one 
enjoining the fomiAtioii of unity committees were never given el^eot to. 

^ 205 . TSm paei tondi some of the thorniest qoesiioiis 

divide tibe and mtftkider 

TmiMamaTM. aptyag to my tngirHlin|^tiw rf 

1 TCpcaMiteiMB in ngud to powvr and offier. SnlbMftettlfy. 
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Idr. C« Bh Das and certain of his friends drew up for Bengal a draft 
of a Hind^-Mussalman pact arbich attempted to lay down a 
definite proportional representation in aU offices for the two 
communities. From the point of view of conciliating Muhammadan 
opinion in Bengal and enabling the Swarajists in that province to build 
up a working majority in the local Council, this agreement seems to have 
served its purpose for the moment. But it at once aroused a flame of 
opposition among Hindus of every political complexion mainly because 
of the clauses relating to the slaughter of cows and music before mosques. 

206. Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the resolution at the 'Congress session 

at Cocanada in December 1923-January 1924 re- 

I^ATIOVAI. Pact. ferring the National (draft) Pact and the Bengal 
Pact to the committee appointed at the Delhi 
session to obtain further opinions and criticisms and to submit a further 
report by the 31st March 1924. The reference to the Bengal Pact was 
deleted by an amendment which was carried by 678 to 453 votes. The 
Khilafat Conference which was also held at Cocanada, as was to be 
•expected, accepted the fundamental principles of the Indian National 
Pact and the J^ngal Pact, (1) representation on the basis of population, 
{2) protection of the rights of minorities, (3) toleration between the 
different communities of India, and (4) fiffi religious and communal 
freedom, and resolved that EMlalat committees and other Islamic 
committees throughout India should give their full consideration to both 
these Pacts and a^ould submit suggestions on the details of the Indian 
National Pact to the sub-committee appointed for the purpose who 
were also to report by the Slst of March 1924. The sub-conunittee 
never reported ; in fact it is doubtful whether they functioned further. 
The probabilities are also that reliance was placed on the restraining 
and guiding influence of Mr. Gandhi who was released on the 5th of 
February 1924 to bring the communities once more together ; but all his 
energies, as soon as he was sufficiently rt>covered, were taken up with 
the schism in the Congress which had started during his incarceration, 
and distracted due consideration and thought being given to any prac- 
tical remedy for the Hindu-Moslem tension which steadily heightened 
over the major part of India as the year advanced. 

207. In July 1924 some fighting broke out in Delhi which was accom- 

panied by serious casualties and a bad outbreak 
at Nagpur. About the 11th August 1924, the 
Worki^ Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Delhi appointed Mr. Gandhi, Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
Pandit Malaviya, Babu Bhagwandas and Dr. Kitchlew to take up the 
question of Hindu-Moriem unity to the exclusion of all other problems. 
During the month, there were riots at Lahore, Lucknow, 
Moradabad, Bhagalpur and Nagpur, and a severe aflray 
at Gulbarga in the Nisam’s Ifominions; while in September* 
October tli^ was fighting at lAicknow, Shahjanpur, Kankinarah and 
ABahatiadi and the wor^ of all at Kohat on the 9th and 10th Sepfomber 
wlme the casuidtiea Were about 155 Idfled and wounded. House 


The Kohat 
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property to the estimated value of Bs. 9 laldis was destroyed and a large 
quantity of goods looted, resulting in the whole Hindu population eva- 
cuating the city. The Kohat tragedy directed the attention of almost 
every section of Indian political opinion to the serious nature of the 
tension existing between the two communities. It was generally recog- 
nised that something positive must be done. Hitherto while political 
leaders had borne 'their share in attempts to mediate between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, their efforts had been on the whole 
unsuccessfi^l. They had taken refuge in a general disposition 
to lay the blame upon the authorities. But the Kohat affair 
came as a supreme shock to every shade of political opinion. While 
possible courses of action were l^ing eagerly canvassed, Mr. Gandhi 
gave a lead to the country by announcing on the 18th September that 
he would begin a fast of three weeks in penance for the responsibility 
which he himself acknowledged for the manner in which his campaign 
had fomented bitter feelings, and he appealed to all the commumties, in- 
cluding Englishmen, to meet and end the quarrel between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities. Every persuasion was used, including a 
letter of appeal from the Metropolitan of India, to induce Mr. Gandhi to 
give up his fast, but to no avail. A conference was 
First All Parties* held at Delhi on the 26th September and was attend- 
fLbkoe,*^elhi.^^^ Muhammadans, Parsees, Sikhs, Chris- 

tians, including a number of Englishmen among 
whom was the Metropolitan of India. The difficulties encountered 
were enormous as there was a general disposition on the part of import- 
ant sections of opinion to insist upon their rights at aU costs. Even 
among those political leaders who were pledged to promote unity between 
the two communities, dissensions shortly manifested themselves and only 
at the cost of infinite patience and labour were a series of resolutions 
drafted and accepted, laying down the basis upon which the problem 
of communal dissensions might be approached. The Unity Conference 
produced little practical result and the All-India Panchayat appointed 
by it remained still-bom. 

208. The following month— the 21st to 23rd November — an All 
Parties’ Conference was held in Bomliay, brought 
Abortive Second together again by another wave of emotion, general 
Vnm iJi^gnation at the promulgation by the Governor 

(Bohbat, 1924 ). General of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1924, and the action taken under it 
and Begulation III of 1818 in the province. The main object of the 
Congress was to secure unity of all communities and parties, Liberals, 
Non^Brahmans, Independents, Swarajists, No-Changm, etc., under the 
of the Conference with a view to presenting a united front to Govern- 
ment which, so far as the first three parties went, postulated a modi- 
fication of the Congress creed and programme. The net xesults of the 
meetings and ccSKferences were; 

(1) A worded resolution condemniiig the Ordinance and 

danandiiif the wttiidiawal of the Beogal Begiilation HZ ot 1818. 
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(2) ISie paafling of the following resolution : 

“ Oonlerenoe appoiixU a oommittee to oonatder the beet meane of reanitiiijr all 
the ^tii^ partieB m the National Congress, and to prepaid a scheme o# i^raj, 
jnolmiing the means for the solution of the Hindn-Moslem and like queatiose in their 
politioaJ aspect, and to report, not later than the Slat day of March l»2h, and to 
oonreM this (Weienw for a day, not later than the 15th April 1S26, the report of the 
published in the Press a fortnight before the meeting of the 

O(K116F0DOO« 

(3) The acceptance by the All-India CongresB Committee of the 
Das-Nehru-Gandhi Pact. 

(2) played an important part in making the disaffected sections among 
boA Swarajist and No-Changers toe the line. The Hindu-Moslem 
unity was relegated to a ve^ minor part. Item (2) was moved by 
Mr. Gandhi, and neither in his speech nor in the other speeches on the 
subject WM it specifically referred to. The oommittee held some 
ineffective sittings and adjourned sine die, 

209. The iron app^rs to have entered into Mr. Gandhi’s sonl by the 

Me. Qaedht's of committee appointed by the All 

DSArpoiRTMEiiT. Parties* Conference at Bombay to formulate any 
definite proposals and the realisation from the 
attitude of the majority of those participating, of the impossibility 
of an early solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem. His articles^ 
B^ohos and interviews on the subject following the conference all express 
bis pessimism, and what is more, contain a reiteration of the possibility 
of the problem being settled by the Uuhi, by a general stand up fight 
all over India, an armageddon, rather than settlement by Government’s 
intervention. 

210. The All-India Muslim League at its annual session at Delhi on the 

Slst December 1926 passed a resolution recommend- 
The Moslem ing a revision of the present constitution of Ttidia 
® ^ realisation of full responsible 

AMD THE National government, providing necessary safeguards for the 
Sub CoiT interests of the minorities. The 

BxrTBTO TO EmoM Khilafat Conf^enoe at Larkana between the 26th 
uNss OF sBTTLBHEiiT. aud 28th February 1927 also appointed a committee 
to oollaborate with other committees fox the purpose. 
At the forty-first session of the Indian National Congress, held at 
Oauhati — December-January, 1926-27 — the following resolution was 
unanimously passed : 

** This CongresB oeUb upon the Working Oonmiittoe to take immediate ateps in 
eomnltation with Hkadn and Mnwilman leadsw tederise meaenree for iHnb removal of 
Mie praeent deplorable differenoes between Hindus and Mussalmans and submit thdr 
.rep<^ to the AH-lndia CongnM Committee not later than the Slat Blaroh 1927. 

** And tlds CoQgnni anthoriBee Mie AU-India Congreas Committee to iaaue neoessaxy 
inrtmoltoQa in that behalf to all OonpeMmen in the oountiy and to take audk other 
atop aa it nmy deem fit after a ocEMldmtion ol the laid 

IxL poimancc of xmhitkHii the Woridi^ Oommittiee at its informal 
meetiiigheld in Ooloutta on the 1st Jamtoiy resolTed-that the PresideDt 
be aufthoraed to convene a confemice of Mhidn and Muhammadan mem* 
bem of the Indian Legiebti^ AasemUy and the OoimcO of State m Ddhi 
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at the earliest opportunity to consider ways and means of promoting 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The President of the Congress, before conven- 
ing such a conference, put himself in communication with leading 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as 
other important Congress leaders, including Haldmji, Maulana Mahomed 
AJi, Maulana Shaukat Ali and others among Muhanmadans and among 
the Hindus. He also visited Aligarh, Muttra and other places, and 
acquainted himself with the views of both communitieB on the important 
questions in dispute, and, after these preliminary steps, the Working 
Committee resolved to convene a meeting of the AU-India Congress 
Committee, referred to in the resolution, on the 20th of March 1927, 
for the purpose of considering the report that the Working Committee 
expected to present. It was, however, found that as thv> discussions 
with the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders continued without any definite 
conclusions being reached, so as to enable the Working Committee to 
consider the mandate and place their proposals before the All-India 
Congress Committee, the meeting had to be postponed until the 
Working Committee could do so. In the meantime, there were important 
informal conferences held of the Hindu members of the Congress Party 
in the Indian Legislature, .whose conclusions were communicated to 
the Working Committee, in view of similar conferences held among 
Muhammadans and of the committee of the Muslim League. 

211. On the 20th March 1927, however, certain important Muslim 

Moslem lsadebs leaders met and after long and anxious deliberations, 
FOBMULATEPBOPosALs docidod to put foFwnrd specific proposals on the 
POLITICAL Hmdu-Muslim problem for the acceptance of the 
ASPECT OF tbe Hindus and of the country, and communicated their 

QUESTION. desire through Mr. Jinnah that the Congress should 

consider and agree to the said proposals. 

The Working Committee, which met a day after these proposals were 
made, resolved that the Committee cox’dic^y appreciates the decision 
arrived at by the Muslim Conference to accept the institution of joint 
electorates all over the country with reciprocal concessions in favour 
of minorities ” and appointed a sub-committee to discuss details with 
representatives of the Muslim Conference and of the Hindu community. 
At Poona on the 3rd April the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Com* 
mittce decided that it was not agi eeable to the proposal of the separation 
of Sind from the Presidency, Imt at the same time it considered that 
there would be no objection to give Sind its proper position when the 
formation of provinces on a linguistic basis was being undertaken through- 
out India. 

The All-India Hindu Sabha in a Conference'at Patna on the 17th 
April passed a resolution declaring that the time was not yet ripe for a 
decision of the whole question by ^he All-India Congiess Ccinmittee. 
The l^nd Hindu Provincial Conference held at Sukkur on the 3id of May 
under the I^^dentship of Lda Lajpatrai passed a rescdution agamst 
the sepazatioii of Snd from Bombay as injurious to the eoononxie, poli- 
te and educational intaests of the province and especially of the 
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Hindu conuniinitf of l&id, and further declared that the Hinda oonmnini 
not be bound hj any decudon of the AU-lndia Ooniprees Oommittea 
or anj other body u^ese it was ratified by the Hindu Maha Sabha. The 
general meeting of the Punjab Provincial Moslem League held at Lahore 
on the let of May passed resolutions declaring the necessity for separate 
communal electorates under emting political conditijons. & Muhammad 
Shafi, who presided, referred to the resolutions passed at PEtna by the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and the opinions of the ffindu Press and declared 
that there was not a single Hindu newspaper which had accepted the- 
proposition adopted by the Muslim lexers at Delhi. He pointed 
out that in spite of lifo. Naidu’a efforts to draw him out, Mahatma 
Qandhi had refrained from expressing any opinion on the spedfio propo* 
sition adopted at Delhi, indulging merely in vague general statementa 
not cidcalated to give any definite lead to the Hindu public opinion and 
that neither Pandit Motilal Nehru nor Mr. Sen Gupta had coihs out with 
any declaration one way or the other ; that until the mentality of Ae> 
Hindu Maha Sabha had undergone the necessary change and that body 
came to realise that without Hindu-Mudim unity the attainment of' 
Swaraj for India was an absolute impossibility, and finally that until an 
effective guarantee of the protection of its vital interests was forthcoming, 
the Muslim community would continue to insist on the retention of 
separate communal electorates as an integral part of the Indian coosti*- 
tution ; that in the existing unfortunate oon^tious prevailing in this 
country, the introduction of joint electorates was certain to prove a 
periodically recurring cause of friction between the two great communities 
fatal to the cause of Indian nationalism and creative of difficult and 
complicated administrative problems for the Government. Similarly, 
the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, the Bengal Muhammadan Provindal 
Conference assembled at Barisal, the Muslim membetB of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council, and the Sind Muhammadan Association 
both at Laika^ (May) and at Hyderabad (5tb June) passed resolntiona 
against joint electorate. The Bub*committee appoint^ by the Working 
Committee subsequently met and had various discussions, and it was 
decided that the Working Committee should meet and formulate its 
conclusions a^ter discussing detailB with representatives of bothoommu* 
nities, and after it had received communications from several conferences 
on this matter. 

212. The Working Committee also had the benefit of full and frank 
discussions with important Muhammadan leaders 
Tas WoBKnre Cox- in Bombay, and opinion was generally in 
favour of the acceptance of the Muslm froposals* 
TBS'S PBOTosAxa svD After considering all the materials pbo^ before 
BssoLonoBs AB FAss- tiicm * and having had disenssiotis witii feading 
members of the ffindu and Muhammadan as well 
m/mm m other oommuidties, tne Working Committee 

resdy^ to make the foDowing teGommenddtioiis te 
the. All-India Congi^ ; — 

(<) joint eleotottifikB:; 
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{it) necessary safeguards so as to secare adequate representation 
for the minorities ; 

(m*) Beforms in the North-West Frontier Province and British 
Baluchistan ; 

(iv) Redistribution of the provinces on a linguistic basis, including 
the question of separation of Sind ; 

(v) Liberty of conscience and restrictions on legislation relating 
to inter-communal matters. 

The All-India Congress Committee at its session at Bombay on the 15th 
to th^ 18th May 1927 approved and adopted the Working Committee’s 
recommendations with some modifications. The Working Conunittee 
had no recommendations to make regarding cow-slaughter and music 
before mosques. For this reason, an amendment was moved and 
seconded at the All-India Congress Committee that the proposals of 
the Working Committee be referred back to the Committee with a request 
to consider music before mosques before all other questions in accordance 
with the Qauhati resolution enjoining on the Committee to devise, in 
consultation with Hindu and Muslim leaders, measures for the removal 
of the present deplorable differences. The amendment was, however, 
withdrawn on the assurance of the President that the matter had engaged 
the attention of the Working Committee, but as they had arrived at no 
definite result they had placed before them proposals on which they 
had come to a final decision, but that the matter had received and was 
receiving their earnest attention. 

213. During the August (1927) sesrion of the Imperial Legislature 
A -p , Simla, the Working Committee of the iUl-India 

OB UwTPY^ Co«F™ Khilafat Conunittee took the opportunity to 
BiroB, Delhi, Auoxtbt initiate another Unity Conference which was attended 
by the leaders of the Congress, the Maha Sabha, the 
Central Ehilafat Committee, and the All-India Muslim League. The 
Conference did not get beyond the Committee stage in its consideration 
of the questions of music before mosques and cow slaughter. The 
Sikhs for the first time were given a place on the committee — 8 seats 
to 25 each to the Hindus and Muslims. 

214. While the preliminary discuasion between the leaders was taking 

place, His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech 
vBBso^^MBDinioH Attgust 1927 before both Houses of the 

OH oBBTAiH ooHoz- Legislature which was specially summoned for the 
purpose, offered, if it were represented to him by 
the responsible leaders of the two communities that they thought that 
a useful purpose might be served by his convening a cemferenoe himself 
with the object of frankly facing the causes of Hindu-Muslim diSeiences 
and then in a spirit of determined goodwill considering whether any 
.practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, and if these 
representations were made by those who occupfod such a poaition in their 
oommunitieB as to permit him to assume that the commuirities them- 
arives would accept and abide by any derision at which tl^y might 
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arrive cm their behalf, to ally hiioBelf ivith them and such other leaden 
of thought as might be willing to assist and gladly and cordially throw 
his whde energies into this honourable quest. His Excellences offer 
has so far not met with any practical response. 


215. The President of the Indian National Congress took advantage 
... of a meeting to be held at Calcutta of the All-India 

DiA ovaBBss (jongress Cmnmittee towards the end of October, 
convened specially to consider the conduct of the 
Swaraj Party in the Madras Council in supporting 
the Madras Ministry, to issue invitations to prominent 
Hindu and Muslim leaders to help the Committee 
to take up the settlement of the Bjndu-Muslim 
question where it had been left off at Bombay. 
All opposition was brushed aside in the anxiety of the politically 
mind^ Congress and Ehilafat leaders to produce a formula for the 
annual session at Madras in December with a view to enable the 


COBCMITTBB : UNITY 

CONFXBBNOB AT GaL- 
OVTTA, OOTOBBB 1927, 
DBAW8 VP POBMVLJB 
BBLATING TO (1) OOW 
8LAV0HTXB, (2) MUSIC 
BXrOBB MOSQUjBS AND 
<3) PBOSBLYTISM. 


Congress to consider and carry through a formula covering both the 
political and religious aspects of the question and thus to present a united 
front in the matter of the boycott of the Statutory Commiision whose 
constitution was already public property at the time, and carrying through 
a resolution for the drafting of a Constitution for India or a ‘‘ Declaration 
of Rights to be put forward in due course. 


216. There was much opposition to the resolution passed at the 
Thb National Calcutta meeting during the annual Congress 
O0NQBB88 Session, session at Madras and the following resolution 
Dboxmbbb drafted by Mr. Gandhi who was not present but to 
Calootoa °*TO^EMULA mutteT had been referred merely enjoin^ 

AND AooBpTANCB OF tolerauoe on the part of both Hindus and Muslims 
™ in the matter of music before mosques, cow slaughter, 

and proselytism, was finally accepted and passed 
with the support of Pandit Malaviya : 


**This Congress resolTSs that: 

1. Without prejudice to the rights that the Hindus and Muasalmans olsim 
the one to play musio and conduct processions wherever they please and the other 
to slaughter cows for saoritice or food wherever they please, the Mnssalnuuis appeal 
to the MuBsalmanB to spare Hindu feel^s as much as possible in the matter of the 
OOW and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Hussalman feelings as much as 
possible in the matter of music before mosques. 


'* And therefore this Congress oalls npon both the Hindus and Mnaalmans hot to 
have recourse to violenoe or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or the plasring 
of music before a mosque. ^ 

** 2. This Congress further resolves that etety individual or group is at liberty to 
convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no inaividna lor group 
sh^ attempt to do so, or pfevent its being done, by foroe, fraud or other unf a ir 
means such as the ofiering of material inauoemmit. Persons under IS years age 
^tfld not he converted unless it be along with ^eir parents or guardians. H any 
person under 18 years of age is found stranded wi^out his parents or guardiaa liy 
persons of another faith he should be promptly handed over to persons of fak oim 
iaiilu Tfaeie most no sscrsoy as to the psrsoii»plaoe,tiine and manner about sny 
oonversion or teoonversloa, nor should there be any denMaMteallon of InbiMaen In 
mqiport of any oonversioa or SMsonversion. 
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** Whenever any complaint is made in reipect of any conversion or reoonvpmioii 
that it was effected in seoieoy or by fmoe, fraud or other unfair means, or whenever 
any Mrson under 18 years of age is converted, the matter shall be enquired into 
and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the Working Committee 
either by name or under general regulations,’* 

The resolution covering the political aspect of the matter was migrely 
a repetition of the resolution passed at the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Bombay, with the accent on joint electorates, with reservation 
of seats in any future scheme of Constitution, and a pious opinion merely 
that the Muslim proposal that Beforms should be introduced in Balu- 
chistan and the Nor^-West Frontier Province was fair and reasonable ; 
in regard to the proposal for the separation of Sind from Bombay and its 
constitution into a separate province, the Congress was of opinion that 
the time had come for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis — a principle that had been adopted in the Constitution of the 
Congress — anditwasalsoof opinion that such readjustment of provinces 
be immediately taken in hand and that any province which 
demanded such reconstitution on linguistic basis be dealt with 
accordingly, a beginning being made by constituting Andhra, Utkal,. 
Sind and !^rnat^ into separate provinces. 


Split in All-Inuia 
Moslem League over 
Boycott op Com- 
mission : SEPARATE 
SESSIONS BEING HELD 

AT Calcutta and 
Lahore. 


217. Meanwhile the AU-lndia Muslim League had split over the 
boycott of the Statutory Commission, each section 
holding its own annual session, one at Lahore under 
Sir Muhammad Shah, the originally elected President 
of the All-India Muslim League, and the other at 
Calcutta under Mr. M. A. Jinnah. The latter had 
the backing of Madras and that section of the 
Bengal and Bombay Muhammadans which generally identified itself 
with what is left of the All-India KhUafat Committee and though 
endorsing the Congress Resolution on the Hindu-Muslim question 
in its religious aspect, in its political aspect it emphasized the fact 
that in the present conditions prevailing, separate electorates were 
inevitable and that joint electorates with reservation of seats in minority 
provinces would only follow the introduction of Reforms in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan and the separation of Sind into 
a province. The Lahore session of the League denounced the so-called 
Muslim leaders’ formula at Delhi and the amended form in which it had 


been passed at the National Congress at Madras while recommending 
the extension of the Reforms into the North-West Frontier Province and 
British Balucl^stan and the separation of Sind from Bombay. 


4. Complexity op the Problem 

218. The causes and issues involved in the problem of Hindu-Moslem 
troubles are of an All-India nature where settlement js complicated by 
the^ fact that it is the political factors at issue which predominate! the 
pivot being the anxiety of the Muhammadans to secure as hostages as 
many provinces in which the Hindus are in a minority for the fair and 
equitable treatm^t of Muhammadans in provinces in which they ate in a 
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inixiority. Hence their insietexioe on the constitution of Sind into a 
separate province, and the introduction of Befonns in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan before finally accepting joint 
electorates. The Hindus, or that section of them for which the National 
CSongress speaks, have countered this and made a diticult matter doubly 
difficult by agreeing to the separation of Sind and its constitution into a 
separate province as part of a general scheme of division of provinces on 
a linguistic basis, with the question of the constitution of the 
Kamattik, Utkal and Andhra into separate provinces ranking in equal 
urgency with that of Sind. They have thus thrown the onus and 
embarrassment of refusal, and with it the perpetuation of communal 
electorates, on the shoulders of Gk)vemment. The Muslim leaders’ 
oiler at Delhi in March 1927, therefore, besides not helping to 
remove one of the main obstacles to Hindu-Muslim unity, has only 
led to an impasse which has made retreat for either side very difficult. 

5. Qovernment’s Policy 

219. In paragraph 198 the general warning issued by Government 
in 1924 against intemperate writings and speeches tending to inflame 
communal animosities and the action taken by Government in cases 
which fell within the law are referred to. The passing in September 
last of the new section 295-A, Indian Penal Code, has greatly 
strengthened Government’s hands and has had the effect of putting 
a stop for the time being to writings and speeches of a more 
scurrilous nature. Wide publicity was given to His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s speech at the Chelmsford Club on the 17th of March 1926» 
in which His Excellency dwelt on the grave position that bad arisen in 
India owing to strained communal feeling and appealed to all classes 
to work earnestly towards creating a new atmosphere of trust and a 
better understanding between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. The 
speech was touched upon by His Excellency the Governor in his address 
to the Bombay Legislaf4ve Council in August 1926. His Excellency 
the Governor has ato referred to the matter frequently in his replies to 
addresses on tour appealing for mutual tolerance and a spirit of give and 
take. In one such reply, althou^ he indicated that only the courts 
could adjudicate upon rights, he urged the advantage of mutual adjust- 
ment of difierence rather than an appeal to the courts. Govemmeint 
have all along adopted a neutral attitude in these disputes. While aps- 
pathising with the natural desire of each party to perform their religious 
olffigations without interference or annoyance, Govemmmit have, i^ere 
the demands of rdigion come in conflict ^th dvil ri^ts, aimed prhaiarily 
at n|fiialding the common rights of the individual, oon^ti}^ with the 
maintenanoe of law and mder. Witii this end in view, thi^ have 
eardbidly watched, the action taken local ofSeers at vadpna {laees 
In Vm piuldhnief on ihe various oocadcaa on w#3h it wie 
Sm to igteimne in diiwmtes between fhe two fhadi 

thiaatened to lead to a haeadi of thepeaoe. Tlwoelpo^ 
iwnaai^ 
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by the local offioeis baa had the entire approval of GovmuDant. Govern** 
ment have found that the local officers have exeiciBed their discretionary 
powers in the matter of such disputes judicioody. In almost every 
ease where time permitted they have endeavoured in the first place to 
bring about an amicable settlement between the rival parties, and orders 
under the emergency powers vested in them have been passed only 
when all attempts at a compromise had failed. Generally speakiiig, 
whenever their intervention in these disputes is imperative, tile local 
ofi&cers strive to uphold the customary and common law rights, but when 
the preservation of law and order — which is their primary .function- 
demands it, these rights are temporarily suspended by orders under the I 
emergency powers. In passing such orders, however, the officers take ' 
into consideration local custom and sentiment as also the exigencies \ 
of the situation. The local officer’s chances of settling a dispute vary ^ 
with the willingness of the local disputants to assist him in bringing 
about a compromise, and the solution of the question, therefore, lies 
in the exercise of mutual forbearance and toleration by the rival parties. 
There is in many instances a diminished readiness to be guided by the 
advice and assistance of local officers. Many of the existing disputes 
have arisen from the throwing over by one party or another of local 
practice, which in many cases was based on mutual agreements between 
ihem — ^in some cases extending over half a century bi^k. On the other 
hand, noticeably in Sind, suggestions have been made from many sides 
lor the appointment of European superior officers in districts, and in 
one or more instances in the l^sidency I^oper Government have found 
it necessary to appoint officers not belonging to either of the communities 
to investigate and try cases ariring out of communal disorders. 

H.— (A) BRAHMANS AND NON-BBAHMANS 

220 . For a proper appreciation of the relations between Brahmans 
Ths “ Touch- non-Brahmans in this Presidency, it is necessarv 

AW.WI ** ajtD THB -I 1 • 

" Uhtouohablbs." to treat separately the relations between — 

(а) Brahmans and non^Brahmans as such, including in the 
latter category the Lingayats, the Marathas, the Jains and the 
** untouchables ” — otherwise known as the depressed classes; and 

(б) The untouchables ” or the depressed classes (such as the 
Clu^rs, the Mangs, the Hochis, the Dheds, etc.) and the touchables 
among whom are to be reckoned not Brahmans <mly but other castes 
also, such as the Lingayats, the Marathas, etc., who do not. belong to 
any of the low castes and are therefore regarded as touchables. 

In speaking g^erally of the controversy between Brahnuau 
and non-Brahmans, it may be observed tiiat the 
aoJi-Br^hniam include in their namber the 
Ot.A00BS. depmmed classes with wkmi they make oommon 

cause for tile attaininent of their object, namely, the 
imevalef ascendancy unsocial andrdigious matters ai^ in 
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poHtios. The dc^kfeseed e lngae a, however* have a eepaiate grievance 
agaiyifft the lest of the non-BzahinaiiBi&tliat thej aie isolated aa much — 
or even more — ^by the latter. It is also necessary to mention that the 
Lingayats (non Brahmans), generally a|>eaking, have never acknowledged 
Brabmand as their priests, and have their own line of opposition to 
them, for instance, overcomix^ the objection to entry into th e i nne"* 
sanctuary of temples, a right which is denied th«iri by some Brahmans. 
For all practical purposes, however, they have cast in their lot with the 
general non*Brahman movement, as it tends to weaken the power 
influence of the Brahmans. For the purpose of this note it will be 
convenient to deal with (a) above first. 

221. The Brahman versus non*Brahman movement may be said 
Tiir. Bbahmak to owe its genesis to the agelong feud between 
versus Non-Brahmam Vasistha, the Brahman, and Vishwamitra, the 
non-Brahman. Since the British occupation of the 
country, and with the spread of education, the movement appears 
to have gained ground. The growing anti-Braliman feeling in this 
Presidency found expression in the organisation of the Satya Shodak 
Samaj, i e., Society of Truth and Purity, a society which has played a 
very conspicuous part as a medium for the advancement of the non- 
Brahman cause. This Samaj was founded by Jotirao Qovindrao Fule of 
Poona, a Mali by caste, in 1873 with the object of emancipating the non- 
Brahman communities from the state of intellectual, religious and social 
bondage into which they had been forced by the Brahman priests, by 
giving instructions regarding religious rites and ceremonies to the people 
in order to make them indepe^ent of the Brahmans. The moving 
spirit of the Samaj was entirely anti-Brahmanical ; its object, as the 
members of the Samaj themselves expressed it, was to get rid of the 
intermediary between Clod and man. The Samaj, therefore, condemned 
the priesthood, and the members performed thw religious ceremonies 
without calling in a Brahman priest. From the activities of the Samaj 
that have come to notice from time to time, its aims and objects may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(1) To remove from the minds of non-Brahmans the idea of the 
supremacy of the Brahmans ; 

(2) To prove from Hindu Scriptures the equality of mankind, and 
that for the worship of God man needs no mediation ; 

(3) To do away with the services of Brahman priests at religious 
ceremonies, such offices to be performed by the non-Brahmans 
themselves ; 

(1) To spread education among the non- Brahmans. 

The chief feature of the constitution of the Samaj was the declaration 
to which every memb^ had to subscribe. It was : — 

“ Ati htmian beings are t.be children of one God. They are my broken, end I fhall 
always tty to act ii|kon this {irinGiple^ lehidlnot enteelm the eeririoeaof any ivSssp* 
mediary at the time of adoring, wonhip{diig and meditating upon God and at tlie time 

MO a 266— ^16a 
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of performing a leligioiu oeicnumy, and I fthall always try to induce others to follow 
the {waotioe. I shall always be loyal to the Britii^ Goycmment. I shall not 
neglect to locate my bo^ and girls. I mafce this declaration in the fMresence of God, the 
Omniscient and Ail Tmth.' Ifay He help me to make a proper nse of my life by enabling 
ine,to observe this holy vow.** 

The activities of the Samaj were in the earlj years after its inception 
confined to lectures by its members, and to the distribution of literature 
among the non-Brahmans, the nature of which was in keeping with 
the declared aims and objects of the Samaj . Though the Samaj did make 
some headway and even carried on some propaganda in the Central 
Provinces, the campaign was then not so intensive nor was the movement 
so widespread as it has become in recent years. After the deaths of Fule 
and of some of the leaders of the movement, the work of the Samaj 
languished. It, however, received a fresh impetus after 1902, as a result 
of what was known as the Yedokta dispute in Kolhapur. 

It is necessary to describe briefly the facts and issues of this dispute, 
owing to the repercussions from them in British districts in this Presidency 
and the vigorous stimulus afforded to the non-Brahman cause. The 
Yedokta dispute turned on the question whether His Highness the late 
Maharaja of Kolhapur and other Maratha families were entitled to the 
Yedic ritual. There is very little difference between the Yedokta and the 
Puranokta form of ritual. Yedic mantras are repeated in the former, 
while in the latter they are omitted and the procedure made less elaborate. 
The form of ceremonies in both is nearly the same. The Yedokta 
ritual is intended for the three higher classes, viz,, the Brahmans, the 
Kshatriyas and the Yaisyas, and the Puranokta for the menial classes.. 
The question whether His Highaess the then Maharaja of Kolhapur as a 
direct descendant of Shivaji and some other Maratha families were 
Kshatriyas and therefore entitled to the Yedokta ritual appeared to 
have ansen as far back as 1863 and to have been then settled in their 
favour, and the ancestors of the Bajopadhya, the family priest of the 
late Maharaja, had till 1863 performed without demur all the Yedic rites. 
The right of His Highness the Maharaja to the Yedokta ritual was denied 
by the Brahmans including His Highness’s family priest after 1900. His 
Highness, however, had the Yedic rituab continued, and as the Eajo- 
pa^ya refused to perform these duties in the Palace he was dismissed 
and his Inam lands confiscated. In pursuance also of His Highness’s 
policy of advancing the status of the backward classes, he issued an order 
in July 1902 that 50 per cent, of the vacancies that might arise in the 
State should be filled by recruitment from among the backw<urd classes, 
and that in all offices in idiich the proportion of officers of the backward 
classes was less than 50 per cent., the next appointment should be given to 
a member of those classes. 

These' evmits, as already remarked, had their repexeuasions in British 
temtoiT* They xeinlbf^ the non-Bxahman agitation and gave 
MleMd life to the Salya fiiodak Samaj. It may, however, he stated 
tiast so ler ee lim mMmoj k ecmceinedt tiie oontroTetsy between 
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BrahmaaB and aon-Biahmans is not so acute as, for instance, in Madras, 
where caste distinction is more rigidly observed. It is only in the 
Deccan, particularly in Maharashtra, and in the Kamatic districts in 
this Presidency that the movement has developed into a factor requir- 
ing recognition, and where disturbances of any importance have taken 
place as a result of ill-feeling between the two classes. The agitation 
later got a fillip also from the activities of the non-Brahmans 
in the Madras Presidency, where the campaign had been more vigorous 
and had gradually worked its way up to Maharashtra through the 
Karnatic. Endeavours were next made to co-ordinate and consolidate 
the position of the community and to devise ways and means for eman- 
cipating it from Brahmanical influence and for its general amelioration. 
Regular conferences began to be held in various districts with this end 
in view. The activities of the Samaj rapidly penetrated into various 
districts, particularly in Maharashtra and the Kamatic. Branches 
were formed in many of these districts and annual conferences held at 
these centres, at which lectures were delivered and literature distributed 
reiterating the aims and objects of the Samaj, and appealing to the 
backward classes to assert their rights and improve their status by 
education, etc. 

The result of all this propaganda on the part of the Samajists was, as 
was to be expected, that the non-Brahmans became conscious of their 
social position, and this led to the development of ill-feeling between 
them and the Brahmans. This tension assumed serious proportions 
only in the Central and Southern Divisions of this Presidency. In some 
districts in these Divisions, ill-feeling led to open manifestatioiiB of 
violence. Though these ^sturbances were comparatively few, the 
agitation was responsible for feelings of animosity and under currents of 
suspicion, envy, and rivalry that existed between the two classes even in 
those places where open manifestations of violence did not occur. The 
non-Brahmans were also not slow in taking advantage of their position in 
districts where they had a majority on I^cal Boaids and Munidpalities 
and to utilize their power agamst ^e Brahmans in such matters as the 
appointments and transfers of teachers, etc. 

In the Southern Division, the tension did not culminate in so many 
disturbances as in the Central Division. Except for the Yyasantol 
agitation by the Lingayats in the Belgaum district and the efforts of the 
Sonars in the Kamatic to set up their own theocratic hierarchy, the 
movement as a whole in the Southern Division had not the rdigious 
background given to it by the Samajists in Maharashtra — ^the feeling 
against tilie Brahmans being due not so much to their being membra 
of ^particular castes as to the privileged position enjoyed by them in 
common witih other advanced communities in all spheres of publio 
activliy. U the Batnagud district, the aati-ftahimm movement is 
now synonymouB with the aail^Khot movomsnt^the tenants as a dass 
bmat 
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222. Thenon-Brahmanmoyement,altlLOii^ it was eudd to be prima* 

rily a social movemeiit directed towards the social 
ounoAL SPECT. economic uplift of the non-Brahmans as a class, 
assumed a definite political character as it progressed, as is borne out 
the events connected with the movement leading up to the formation 
of a party group in the Legislative Council which was able to secure a 
ministeisUp after the 1923 elections. The political platform of the 
nomBrahman party has always been moderate both in views and aspira- 
tions. Their aims are directed principally towards social reform 
measures, centering mainly in the education of the backward com- 
munities to enable them to take a rightful place in the general life of th^ 
^untry. They have time and again expressed their loyalty to thjp 
British Government and have in all their endeavours borne in mind th* 
ideal of Swaraj under the British flag, to be obtained by legal and 
constitutional means. 

223. Except for the tension that has arisen in Poona with the \ 

Abatbment 07 approach of the Ganpati festival every year, the 

THE Non-Beahmak non-Brahman movement on the whole has not 
MOVEMENT. militant since 1923. As perhaps 

indicating a sense of their contentment politically, the abatement has 
been marked after their sucoeas in the elections to the Legislative 
Council of 1923 and the securing of a seat in the Ministry, the large 
measure of success they achieved in the elections to the local boards 
and municipalities and the declaration by Government of the policy of 
proportionate representation in office. Another cause of abatement 
appears to have l^en the unifying effect the Hindu-Moslem disturbances 
of recent years have had on the Hindus. The activities of the non- 
Brahmans now appear to be directed mainly towards the education, 
and social and political uplift of their people and for securing for members 
of their party seats in the Legislative Council as well as on local boards 
and municipalities. 


(B) THE ‘‘ UNTOUCHABLES ” OR THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 
versus THE “TOUCHABLES” 

224. The depressed classes include all Hindus who do not 
The Dbpeessed belong to any of the four highest or “ clean ” 
Classes. castes of Hinduism. Economically these classes 

are generally speaking poorly off, and the great majority of them 
subsist by plying trades of the lower order, such as those of sweepers, 
cobblers, etc. The agitation on the part of the depressed classes has 
hitherto not been so intensive as the main movement of the non-Brahmans 
against the Brahmans ; nor have any disturbances of a serious nature, 
except one, occurred as a direct result of their campaign. Theirs may bo 
said to be essentially a social movement, and one of recent growth, direct ed 
. towards the break^ of the fetters of untouchability which mipoites 
upon them an ostracism in everything pertaining to rel^bus and social 
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matters* They are treated as outcastes of society, and are geneiatBy 
debarred by the caste EOndus from using public watering placesj wells» 
dharamshalas, etc. 

225. On the larger issues involved in the controversy between the 

non-Brahmans and the Brahmans the depressed 

Thb Dbtbbssbd classes have thrown in their lot with the non- 
atoL™ Brahmans and the latter have accepted the help 

thbib AWAuonNo. of the depressed classes in the attainment of 
their common object. But on the question of 
untouchability those of the non-Brahmans who are not ^emselves 
untouchable hold much the same views as the Brajunans. Several 
causes have operated during the last few years in the direction of bringing 
about a marked change in the attitude and outlook of the depressed 
classes. The spread of education among them, largely through the eflorts 
of Christian missionaries, has made them increasingly conscious of the 
inferior position in which they find themselves. The proselytizing acti- 
vities of Christian and Muhammadan missionaries have enabled many of 
the depressed classes to raise themselves in the social scale by embracing 
Christianity or Muhammadanism. Many of the d^ressed oksses have 
acquired wealth and position. All these causes have tended to give the 
depressed classes a new outlook : they are no longer content with their 
former position of social inferiority and have commenced to organize 
themselves and to assert their rights. In these efforts they have the 
sympathy of many progressive Hkdus of the higher castes and the lead 
and support of the influential members of their own community. 

226. In pursuance of the recommendation of the Reforms Enquiry 
KEPBESBNTATroK OK Committee for the representation of the depressed 

THE Leqislativb classcs iu the Legisktores, Government have 
^Bombay reserved (by nomination) two seats in the Legislative 
Lboislative Council for the depressed classes. On the 4th 
CouKCTL. August 1923, the following resolution moved by 

Mr. B. E. Bole, M.L.C., was passed by the Bombay Legislative 
Council : — 

** This Gk)iinGil reooinmendB that the untouchable Glasees be allowed to upe all public 
watering placed, wellfi and dharamshalas which are built and maintained out of publio 
funds or are administered by bodies appointed by Oovemment or created by statutes 
as well as publio schools, courts, offices and dispenearies." 

Oedees or Gi^brw- 227. As a result of this resolution, Govmunent 
woTopraTi^istr- the following resolution on the 11th 

Ti>'B Ootjscii*. September 1923 : — 

** In pursuance of the foregoing Council resolution, the Government of Bombay are 
pleased to direct that all Heads of Offices should (^ve effect to the resolution so far as it 
relates to the publio places and institutions belonging to and maintained by Government. 
The Collectors should be requested to advise the local public bodies in their jurisdiction 
toeonsider the desiraHlitj' of accepting the recommendation made in the resolution so 
far as it relates to them. The Chairmen, Bombay and Karachi Port Trusts, the Chair • 
man, C^ty of Bombay Improvement Trust, and the Municipal Commissioner for the City 
of Bombay should be requested to take similar steps with the consent of the Trustees 
and the Corporation to give effect to the resolution wiih reirard to the places controlled 
bv 
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228. 0^ 6t}i August 1926 the Legislative Council passed another 

Fubthdb bbsolc- resolution recommending to Government that any 

TTOB OF THE Leoib- discretiojiaiy grants paid to municipalities and 
LATivB Council. wUch refuse to give effect to the 

Counc^rs resolution of 4th August 1923 should be reduced. The local 
ofiBicers were requested by Government to invite the attention of local 
bodies in their charges to this resolution. 

229. In spite of these resolutions, however, a good number of local 

These bbsoluttonb boards and municipalities do not appear to encourage 

HAVB NOT HID MUCH the deprossed classes in their aspirations, or if 
EFFECT. resolutions conceding to them the; 

use of wells, etc., they are pass^ merely as a gesture and with no genuine! 
desire to meet the wishes of the depressed classes. Such has been the i 
case at Mahad in the Eolaba district, where the only disturbance of a 
serious nature, as a result of the agitation on the pett of the depressed 
classes, occurred in this presidency. In pursuance of the first resolution 
referred to above, the Mahad Municipality had in January 1924 thrown 
op^ their tanks to the untouchables. This resolution appears to have 
been a mere gesture, and the untouchables had not in fact exercised their 
right (apparently owing to the opposition of the touchables) till the day 
of the riot. On the 20th March 1927, a large conference of the depressed 
classes under the leadership of Dr. Ambedkar, M.L.C., was held at Mahad 
with a view to asserting this right. A resolution was passed relating to 
the use of public wells and tanks and pointing out that the Mahad Munici- 
pality had in 1924 thrown open its tanks and wells to the depressed classes. 
Soon after the conference closed, the untouchables, led by the President 
of the Conference, proceeded to a tank, in the heart of the Brahman 
quarter, and took water. The Brahmans raised a cry that the untouch- 
ables hfiul defiled their temple and tank, and this ultimately led to a riot, 
in which the untouchables were roughly handled by the touchables. 
About ten of them received minor injury. In the criminal prosecution 
'that followed five touchables were convicted and sentenced to four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment by the District Magistrate, the sentence being 
upheld by the Sessions Court. Elsewhere in the presidency, the depressed 
classeB have not taken any concerted action on so large a scale as at 
Mahad. In July 1927, some of them aided by a Goud Saraswat Brahman 
tried to efiect an entrance into a temple at Earwar. Timely police 
precautions averted a breach oi the peace and eventually a compromise 
was reached, which permitted the depressed classes to worship the idol 
of Qanpati before its final immertion. 
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APPENDIX A 

Statement of Communal Disorders, 
HxNDxr-MosLiiM Disobders. 


1921 to 1923. 
Ko diforders. 


1924. 

(1) Bate of dieorder : 20th March 1924 ; 

Plaoe of disorder : Khed (Ratnagiri district). 

On the evening of the 20th M^h 1924, t.e., on the Holi day, tamaahas of adjoining 
Tillages had oome to ^ed and were, as usual, singing and dancing on the road. One such 
iamasKa came to the shop of a Bania which was near a Masjid and began to sing. 
Two Muhammadans came there and objected to the music as it was near their mosque. 
The Bania replied that if the Muhammadans were to ' tip ' the tamoehawaUcu, they would 
go awi^. At this, both the Muh a m m adans dragged the Bania from his shop, and some 
more Muhammadans joined the quarrel and assaulted the Hindus with sticks and stones 
with the result that S Hindus {vnclvding a Poliu Constable, on lease), and 6 MvMmmadans 
soere sUffiitly in^ed, The riot subsicM after about half an hour, and was not serious. 

(2) Bate of disorder : 21st March 1924 ; 

Plaoe of disorder : Bagalkot (Bijapur distnot). 

In the early houre of the morning, {.e., between 1 a.m. and 3 a.m., a riot ooourred between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans. The latter were chiefly responsible for the distur** 
banoe, and their object was to force the hands of the authorities to stop a Hindu Hbti 
mooessian going pest a mosque playing musio. In the district it is the custom for the 
Hindus not to play musio before old established mosques, but the mosque in question was 
a hew one, and the object of the riot was to secure a privilege which was enjoyed by mos- 
•ques of did standing. There were no casualties, hut $ Muhammadans and 14 Hindus 
fseeiesd ii^ries whneh were not serious. 

(3) Bate of disorder : 27th March 1924 ; 

Plaoe of disorder: Nandurbar (West Khandesh district). 

A procession of Bang^^nohami in connection with the HoU festival which fell on the 
^2flth March 1924, but whioh was continued at Nandurbar according to the custom to the 
27th, paraded the streeto of Nandurbar on the evening of the 27th. According to the 
usual praotioe, tilie prooessiou was composed of two divisions. £aoh had to go by a 
•diteent route and both had finally to meet at a gate where they had to throw colour at 
eaohotherirom aoroes a bamboo bimoade. One of the divisions arrived some time before 
the other, and, while waiting for the other to arrive, sat down and started tom-toming. 
This happened unfortunately to be opposite a mosque. Some Muhammadans objected to 
themiitto andovwtamad timuoloor vesseL Afight ensued in which some people reoeiTed 
afew but the Pdme and others intervened, better sense prev€uled and the matter 

■ended m a tfmo. Some Muhammadans, however, who continued dissatisfled and had 
neetoed ooloar on the widls of the mosque oreated trouble W meeting the pmoesaionon its 
^letum joumsy whioh lay past a Muhammadan Mohalla. There a numbw of Hindus and 
Mahaaimadans niet^ and amount others a Pardeshi was badly handled. With the 
eppeannee ol tim Miudatdar ami armed Polioe, the trouble ended. Beyond the 
•eonlBe at tim two pleoes, noticing esrlous transpired About 25 ^persons wsre injured, 
2orflmtitoreartoiia%, but tka rest onfy sUgkBg, 

1989. 

(I) Bate of disorder : 9th March 1925; 

Plaoe of disorder t Mandal (Ahmedahad district). 

IbmsAam Um, woTaleat for some time betwe e n the Hiadus and Muhammadans of the 
iditampw mme made to efieot a oomprmise between the two oommunitiee, bet 
l aflid jmtd the dIatnriMmee wddcb took plaoe a^aen to have been the result of Ihe falhira 
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of thenegotiatioiii. Itvtairted with KahMnniftdaii womni ahoamg Hinda woauB whi> 
were towing water from a well. A eonflle between them enraed, and thia waa toillowad^ 
by about 70 Mohammadana appearing on the aoaiie. They aaaanlted the Hindna whon 
they met on the way and threw atonea at the houses tenanted by Hindna. llnhan- 

madana dispersed on noticing the anival of the Police. There were no eaanalthia huh 
S Bindma (men) were aeverdy betUen, 


(2) Date of disorder : 12th March 1825 ; 

Place of disorder : Bagalkot (Bijapnr district). 

This disturbance was due to Hindus playing music in procession past a Muhammadan' 
mosque during the Holi festival. The mosque in queanon was not one of the mosqueSp 
muaio in front of which was mohibited. The disturbance subsided with the help of the / 
Mamlatdar and the Police. There were no casualties, but about 8 or 9 were injured, tko I 
latter induding 6 eondaUee, one of them having been eeriondy rnjfwtd \ 


(3) Date of disorder : 11th July 1925 ; 

Place of disorder : Patri (Ahmedabad dlatriet). 

A aerioua aouffie took place at Patri between the Ismailia Khojas on the one aide and* 
Kolia and other Hindus on the other. The Koli community suspected the Khojas of 
having kidnapped a young Koli boy for sacrificial purposes. They demanded an inspoo* 
tion of the Jamaitkhana to which the Khojas agreed, provided a pouch was constituted ; 
but the Kolis rushed the building, broke it open ana dug up portions. They, however,, 
found nothing. AU the aai^ tl^ beat a Khoja Uader, On the next day the dead 
body of the boy was found in a jun(^. ISiis led to the Kolis attacking the house where 
certain Khojas, who had come from Ahmedabad to help in settling the affair, were putting' 
up and beUuKmring a Khoja. Quiet was, however, quickly restored by the Police; 


im. 

(1) Date of disorder : 7th February 1929 } 

Place of disorder : Madhi (Ahznednagar district). 

This riot was the eulinifiation of a dispute and consequent tension over the possession 
of a shrine which was claimed by both Hindus and Muhammadans and in which both thw 
communities had in the ^t claimed and exercised rights and shared in the offeringa- 
made to it. The building in which the shrine was kept had three walls, but no roof. 
In March 1924 the Muhammadans began to roof the building with the object of converting 
it into a mosque, but on an application of the Hindus, an order was passed the ffeasiona 
Judge under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure ^de prohibiting the Muhammadaaa 
from proceeding with the work. Tbe order expired on the 2nd Deoraber 1925, and at 
4-80 a.m. on the 5tb February 1926 the Police reported to the Mahalkari that the Muham- 
madans had mected a portion of the roof. This led to some J^dus of the villam, variously 
reported in number at 30,100 and 200, going to the building, stoning the Himannnadana 
who were sleeping there, throwing down the new wood-work of the roof and damatog 
one Muhammadan tomb. After doing this, the Hindus went away. 8%a JBuhammaaane 
were slightly injured 


(2) Date of di«»der : 11th February 1029 ; 

Place of disorder : Buitmdi (Batnagiri dfstriot). 

An objection was raised W the Muhammadans to the Hindus pasting a Mugjid in 
procession with music, though this was allowed in the two previous years, and an cedar 
was passed under aection l6 of the CrUainal Procedure Cmle atopiplBg die p^^ing of 
musk while paasing the moaqne. The procession, however, raiaad criee of * Dnyanoba 
Tukapam. * This ineensed the Muhammadans, though Ihe order lefemed to apntiM only' 
to muaio, and led to an attack on the procession by &e Muhammadana. In the aeufflo' 
24 BMus and 3 Muhammadane were injurei, ana the injnry to one of the /gram paaeedf 
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(S) D»te of diamder: 16th Jol^ 1926; 

Place of disorder; KaraoliL 

Oli the Idth July 1926 a Jew oouTert to Islam — a youth about 18 years old — ^whila- 
paisiiig the how of a Hi^u cast glances at the young daughter of the house. This 
incensed the Hindu and his brothen who beat the boy with a hunting crop and as a 
result there was a fight in the locality between Jarhw^is and Muhammadans. ISteven 
persons were huri and one of them (a Sikh) serionsly. When the Police arrived, the crowd 
was immediately dispersed. 

(4) Date of disorder : 2l8t August 1926 ; 

Place of disorder : Andersul (Naaik district). 

On the day of the riot the Hindus of Andersul took out a * pothi * procession and while 
playing soft music past a mosque, were stopped by certain Muhammadans who began 
to throw stones. The Muhammadans withdrew alter the procession had passed, but 
certain Hindus followed them and threw stones in the mosque. A few persons on each side 
were injured by stones, and the trouble ended with the intervention of the Police. 


(5) Date of disorder: 6th September 1926; 

Place of disorder : Madhi (Ahmednagar district). 

Ever since the riot at Madhi in February 1926, the relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans bad been strained. Both lay claim to a shrine which the Hindus call 
** Hic temple of Kanhoba and the Muhammadans ** the Darga of Hazrat Shah Ramzan’*. 
The devasthan property is in the possession of both communities and the dispute rela^ 
not 80 much to the possession of the shrine as to the share each community should receive 
of the offerings made to it. 

2. Matters were at this stage when the Hindus of the place celebrated their annual 
Pola ” festival on the 6th September last. The festival consists of the worship of 
bullocks, which are given no work on that day and are feasted and taken in procession 
in the evening. In former years both Hindus and Muhammadans used to take part in 
this procession. This year, the Hindus, after w orshipping the bullocks as usual, went 
to the Darga of Hazrat Shah Ramzan and asked for a banner, which, from time 
immemorial, had been carried in front of the procession. Their request was refused by 
the Muhammadan Mujawar ” of the Di^ga, owing to the ill-feeling that had arisen. 
The procession therefore started without the banner, but when it was about to enter the 
Muhammadan quarter, the police patil, fearing trouble, ordered it back. The Hindus 
xeaented the Patil’s interference and were having an altercation with him when a few 
Muhammadans joined in the disousaion which ended in a fracas. Sticks and stones wore 
used and 4 Muhammadans and 7 Hindus received slight injuries, 

Hi this dispute the low oaste Hindus, vis., Mahars, Mange and Dhers who us^ to receive 
a portion of the offerings to the deity from the Muhammadans, who had till then the- 
uppec hand in the management of the shrine, joined the Muhammadanss 


twin 

(I) Date of disorder: 20th Fehmary 1927; 

Flaoe of disorder : Bombay. 

A Mnltawi obtained permlMion to take out a prooession with musio on the 2M.b 
Fshmaiy 1927. The Sik^ who observe the same worship as the Multanis were invited 
to kun the latter and didso. Theprooession which was alwut 160 strong, including ladles^ 
started at about 4-30 ajtt. on the 20th Eebmary 1927. There was a band of aboo* 
20 playm, who were Mdhammadans, and a p^rty of Sikhs or Mul^is w^ sang religious 
songs to ^0 aoomnpanisMint of a drum, oymoals and harmonium. On coming to a 
mosqiieinChuliiSteeet,thebandstoppedplayinghuthymn8weresungto the accompi^ 
niiaeat of the cymbals^ drum and harmonium. At ibs mosque there was a crowd of 
estimated at between 30 and 50, some of whm called upon the ^ proem 
clOnisti to stop all mnaio. ie thk request.-was not immediately complied with, ib^ 
attacked fKkha end Multaiiis. The pdHoe arrivecl, but as It was not 
m»io4kommtib»aMmAe*Oiiei^*MmegMnklMktamaeariirfoate»jk*e^ 
• fmiimt ww ni tnf fieen "A kaii‘ no By 1-20 o.m. qatot Mrtowo. 
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FifUen Bindui, Sikha and MuUania received injuries and one of them died. Two Hindus 
«>ere injured by the Police while dispersing the rioters. Sixteen Muhammadans were 
injured, 11 of them by the Police while dispersing the rioters and one of ihmn died of a bulkt 
wound. Four police officers and nine men were hU wUh atones or botUes. The pieaunoe of 
ladies in the prooeesion shows that the procession did not start with any offensive intention; 
nor is there any reason to believe that there was any premeditation on the part of the 
Mahomedans to cause disorder. One of the conditions of t^ license was that no mosio 
should be played in front^of a place of worship without the previous consent of the persons 
in authority at the premises. It is true the re^lar l»nd was stopped, but the playing 
of harmonium and the beating of cymbals constituted music and the licensee was there- 
fore guilty of a breach of the terms of the license. It would appear, however, that, the 
Sikhs honestly believed that they were complying with the terms by stopping the band. 


(2) Date of disorder ; 14th March 1927 ; 

Place of disorder : Poona. 

This fracas between the Hindus and Muhammadans was the result of a Muhammadan 
having assaulted a Hindu boy who raised objectionable cries near a mosque at the time of 
prayer. No one was seriously injured and the trouble ended with the arrival of 
the Police. 


(3) Date of disorder : 23rd March 1027 ; 

Place of disorder : Badlapur (Thana district). 

There was an agreement between the leaders of the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
that when a Muhammadan procession passed the ‘ Holi * fire the Muhammadans oould 
indulge in religious cliauts but that they should not cry out * Din,’ and that the Hindns 
should not indulge in any of the usual * Holi ’ cries. A breach of this agreement by the 
Muhammadans resulted in a souffle between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, in which 
the former were the aggressors. The trouble ended with the intervention of the Police 
and with the help of the leaders of the parties. Two Muhammadans were injured umrely 
and about 12 Muhammadans and 10 Hindus received dight injuries. The Svb-Inapeetor of 
Police and 2 policemen were also struck by sticks and stones while trying to settle the 
affair. 


(4) Date of disorder : 29th March 1927 ; 

Place of disorder: Larkana. 

The relations between the Hindus and the Muhammadans wwe at the time strained, 
but the immediate cause of the disturbance was a dispute over the possession of a woman 
and three minor boys. About 14 years ago a Gujarati beggar woman, l/akshmi, her son, 
Bhikha, and her daughter, Santa, were decoyed to Bind a^ handed over to one Abdullah 
near Larkana. Abdullah married Lakshmi, Santa was married to a nephew of Abdullah, 
and a Muhammadan girl, Salihan, was ma^ed to Bhikha. Lakshmi bore three sons to 
Abdullah. On the 25th March 1927 Lakshmi and Bhika escaped to Larkana and filed a 
oonmlaipt alleging that Santa was wron^olly detained for immoral purposes. Santa 
conmined the complaint and as she was i^ut 20. years old, she was allowed to go badk 
to her mother. Subsequently Abdullah failed in a oriminal court to secure possession 
of Salihan and his three childnn through Lidmhmt This caused considerable excitement 
amongst the Muhammadans, and led to the riot. The people who started the riot were 
mostly Mussalmans from outside Larkana joined by rowdy elements from the town. The 
Hindus were pa^-stricken, but where they caught isolated Muhammadans, they be- 
laboured the latter mercilesriy. The actual rioting lasted about half an hour. No force 
was used for supposing it, and no firing teas necessary. A Sub-Inspeetor, however, fired 
one revolver shot in the air rather as a warning than otherwise. About 69 persons were 
injured. Of tkese, S8 were Hindus and 11 Muhavarnadans. One Hindu was seriously 
injured, am died on the third day of the riot. Nobody was attacked inside a house, nor 
was any woman molested. 


(6) Date of disordor : 10th April 1927 ; 

Place of disordert Bombay. 

This disturbance was not a serious one. It was due to religious criee raised by some 
Hindu Obatif who accompanied a Hindu marriage prooesiion when the latter passed 
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• mome at a time when lome Muhammadans in it we» in prayer. Thrte Hindua 
rtesiM ali^ itijwrtea, and the trouble ended by the prooeaaion dispersing after 
the Mnhammadan attack. 


(6) Date of disorder : Srd Hay 1027 ; 

Place of disorder: Surat. 

There was ill-iMling on the part of the Muhammadans owing to the Hindus having 
been granted permisnon in March 1027 to take, in acoordantfe with the usual custom, 
a Holi procession with mudo. and under the protection of armed police, past two mosques 
opposite each other on the main road in Surat. The District Magistrate, after being 
assured by a Hindu leader that no trouble was likely to occur, granted permission, subject 
to neoessaiy police arrangements, for the Hindus to take out a procession with musio 
on the Srd Ifoy 1027. with the object of celebrating the tercentenary of the birth of 
Shivaji. On the 2nd May. the Home InspMtor of rolioe. who was in charge, received 
information that the Muhammadans were likely to oppose the procession passing the 
mosque with music. 

When the procession, oonsisting of about 1,000 persons, oame within a reasonably 
close distance of the mosques, it had to stop owing to the threatening attitude of the 
Muhammadans. As the Hindus refused to stop music or their attitude was interpreted 
to mean that, the Muhammadans got excited and thus the riot started. At one time die 
riot assumed aherious aspect and it wu found neceaaary to (five order to fire after a previoua 
warning to diepwae had nod no effect on the crowd, Eleeen ahoia were fired, and three of 
thaae ware fired in the air. One Muhammadtm and one Hindu ware killed and three Hindua 
wounded the police firing, Twewty-two conetaNaa and 18 Hindua ware injured in the 
Hot, 


(7) Date of disorder: 10th Jnly 1027; 

Plaoe of disorder: Paizpor (East Khandesh district). 

As a Hindu procession consisting of about 1,000 pdrsons was passing by a mosque 
playing music, two or three Muhammadans objected to the playing of music and this led 
to the Hindus assaulting the Muhammadans. Sevan Muhamnwdana and one Hindu 
ware injured, and ana Muhammadan auecumhed to the injuHea, 


(8) Date of disorder : 15th August 1927 ; 

Plaoe of disorder : Khaxepatan (Katnagiri district). 

The Hindus of the locality were about to take out their ** Dindi ** prooesaio!i when they 
heard some Muhammadans In the vicinity raise orieB of * Din Din.' On being questioned 
why they did so, they said that taking out a Dindi procession was against th^ rriigkai’ 
and that they would not allow it to ptss their mosque. This led to the Muhammadans 
stoning a house where most of the Hmdas had oolle^d. and /cur Hindua raeaivad aimpde' 
hurt The trouble ended without the assistance of the Police. 


(0) Date of disorder : 27th August 1927 ; 

Kaoe of disorder : Mehmedabad (Kura district). 

A Hindu nrooesaion was pasring along the main road when some Muhammadans 
objeoted to As ^ying of moiio on the ground that there was a mosque in tiie looali^. 
Ab a mOtter of fa^ the noe^e was not on the main road and mnrio was not- 
objected to in previous years. Th» Hindus did not therefore consent to stop plaving' 
mnsio and tills led to a fracas between the two oommunities which ended with the iiel||r 
of the po^ and tiie local leadne. About 16 panona and 1 police oanatahU xeooivea 
Jafnriea 


(10) DateoldiBiiedflr; lltii September 1927 s 
Plaoe of dSeorder: Ahmedahad. 

1!ha allsged oaneo of the riot was the ieafcg» aooompeiiM by a harmmilQm and two' 
dnoDa, of eotlraoto Irimi tho :i^ia|psat OHa by a Brshmln during the time that the Mn- 
i^nsheldthrir prayers (9 o'tioch). Thorss^&igstodkpiMO onisi* 
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4 )ia near to both aHindatemplo and anuMqoe. Tho readings commanotd on 28<h Awgit 
1927 and the Brahmin on the evening of the 11th Seiptember 1927 bed pcomiaed the 
Police to poatpooe hia reedinga till efter the BCnaaehnena had finiihed their prayen. On 
that very evening, however, the riot oocmred and waa ended throogh the intervention 
•of the Police. Fim Hindus and tix Mvkammadaiu wen itijured, and one of the iaUtr 4M 


Plaoe of diiordera: Sholapnr^ 

Datea of diaordera : 2nd Angnit 1028. 

28th October 1926. 

10th July 1927. 

10th to 12th September 1927. 

(1) 2nd August 1228.— The real oauae of the fracaa between the Hindna and the 
Mohammadana waa the atrained feeling which existed between the two commiinitiea 
'The Muhammadan ** Sandal ** prooeaaion was passing a Lingayat temple where a huge 
•number of Ungayats had assembled for a Kiitan. As the procession was passing the 
temple, riiouts were raised by both the forties. Prom shont^ they proceed^ to stone*' 
throwing and then to beat^. The disturbance ended within fifteen minutes before 
the arrival of the police. About fen Hindus and fen Mukammadana were injured, and 
die injurg to one of them was serious. 


(2) 28th October 1925. — This disturbance arose as the Rath procession of the Hindus 
was a Musjid as usual on the Ksrtiki Ekadashi day. The Muhammadans bad 

previously agreed, in a conference with the Police who had apprehended trouble, to the 
procession passing by the Musjid with soft music. They did not, however, keep their 
promise an^ as the procession was passing the Musjid, the Muhammadans started trouble 
^ throwing stones, etc. A scuffle ensued and the crowd got out of control. No order 
•tofUe was^ven, but a sepog whoappears tohave got out of restraint fired, andhis neighbours, 
ussuuUng Suit firing had lem ordved, also fired a few Shots. Seventy-three Hindus, ten Mu» 
ksmmadans an^our constables were injured. As a result of the Police firing, 2 Muhasn> 
mutisms were killed and three Muhasnsnadasis and tsso Hindus injured, the injury to one of 
.He Hindus having been serious. 


(3) 20th July 1927. — ^The Bath procession of the Hindus was being taken along the 
usual route. As the head ci the procession bad just passed a temple, a Moslem procession 
of Mohurrum performers with 30 followers c»|Dieiged from a side street, and burst through 
iho police ocnrdon on to the head of the Bath procession, and attacked it. The Hindus 
retanated. Hie trouble ended with the help of the Police. About 9 Hindus astd 
84 Muhammadans were injured. 


(4) 10th to 12ih September 1927. — ^As a result of the disturbance on the 10th July 1927, 
the relations between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities continued stained. 
Orders were therefore passed pndiiliiting Hindu and Muhammadan prcxiessions on the 
10th. The order was, however, withdrawn on a representation from the Hindus and such 
conditions were imposed on the taking of the processions as were calculated to ensure that 
the processions would pass off smoothly, ^^en, however, the Ganpati prooession was 
pasung the point where the Muhammadans were assembling for their procession, some 
stones were Ihrown at the proceasioii by the Muhammadans. This infunisted the Hindus 
1^0 retaliated by stoning a moeq,ne and a Muhammadan tea-shop. Rioting ensued. 
On the 11th a squabUe woke out between Hindu and Muhammadan women over the 
price to be paid for vegeiableB. This led to the males of the two communities rushing in 
&e scene and starting a fight. After this, sporadic fighting continued all day on the lith. 
The disturbance ended with riie help of the Police and of a detachment of the G. P. 
Railway Auxiliary Force. No order to fire was given, but one poliu constable fired tn fis 
air wmout ordere. Also, one Hindu fired four rounde of buekeholfrom a 12 mn into 
ihe crowd. His cartridges were fortunately defective and the wounds caused thersby were 
all ritin deep only. Two other Hindus aleo fired guns apparendy charged with blank 
ammuuitkn. Fwty-one Muhammadans and 21 Hindus (one a woman) were injured : 

4wa Muhemmdasw and Hsree Bindas were killed. 
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230. The Civil Services in India came under detailed review by the 
Islington Commission which assembled in 1912 and 

TIOMUlS. 

was not the task of this Commission to alter 
the structure of administration. Its labours were directed merely to 
making suitable adaptations in the composition of the services and 
their organisation. In addition to many other recommendations made 
the Commission devoted itself to exploring the possibility of wider 
employment of Indians in the superior services. But when the report 
was signed, the war was in progress and Government were fully 
occupied. The consideration of the proposals of this Commission was 
therefore deferred. Before the report could be taken into serious 
consideration, the announcement of the Secretary of State in 1917 in 
respect of increased association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration changed the constitutional outlook entirely. Sub- 
sequently, this declared policy was placed in the forefront in the preamble 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. The orders in respect of 
Indianisation were passed in 1919 and 1920 on the recommendations 
of the Islington Commission and in the light of those contained in the 
Beport on Indian Constitutional Beforms. They were as follows : — 

Indian Civil Service .. 37^ per cent, rising by 1| per 

cent, annually to 48 per cent. 

Indian Police Service . . 33 per cent. 

Indian Forest Service . . 40 per cent, direct recruits and 

12J per cent, promoted 
oflScers. 


Indian Agricultural Service 

Indian Veterinary Service 
Indian Educational Service 

Indian Service of Engineers 
Indian Medical Service 


50 per cent, as qualified candi- 
dates became available. No 
definite scale of annual recruit- 
ment was laid down. 

60 per cent, as a general rule 
excluding promoted men. 

60 per cent. 

33 per cent. 


231 . The inception of the new policy did not satisfy political demands, 


Xus MaoDoNNSIiL 
COMSIlTTIll!. 


and the attitude of political parties to the services 
did not improve. To Indian political circles, 
the new system seemed incomplete and slow in 


operation. In the minds of the services the uncertainty of the 
political future of India combined with attacks upon them in the 
press and on the platform and their steadily deteriorating fimneial 
condition produced feelings of anxiety and discontent. Beeruitinent 
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began to siiffei, and in 1922 Govemment bad to take action. 
A committee (the HacDonnell Committee) was appointed to inquire into 
the impediments to recruitment. They reported on 21st June 1922. 
The majority of the members admitted t!^t their recommendations 
were merely palliatives and su^ested that the iime had come for 
considering the organisation of the services on broader lines. 'While 
the Secretary of State was considering the problem arising out of 
the decline in European recruitment, the Govemment of India were 
incessantly pressing for more Indianisation. The Govemment of India 
addressed the local Governments on this matter in the “ O’Donnell 
Circular”. Thus within four years from the passing of the 
Govemment of India Act the whole question of the services had to bej 
reconsidered. The problems were only staled, they were not solved by^ 
the MacDonnell Committee and the O’Donnell Circular and it was the 
need for a fresh, fidl and impartial inquiry into the question that led 
to the appointment of the Lee Commission. 

232. The Lee Commission recommended that in the case of the services 

The beoommknCa- ©grating in the reserved fields, viz., the Indian 

TioNs OP THE Lee Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and the 
CoMMiBsioN. Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of 

Engineers (these three only pertain to the Bombay Presidency) the 
appointments and control should continue to vest in the Secretary of 
State. This recommendation and the recommendations referred to in 
the following three paragraphs have been accepted and given effect to. 

233. The Lee Commission recommended a cadre of 60 — 60 to be 

reached in 16 years by which tim^^i.e., in 1939, they 
SEBvfoE^**^ anticipated that the whole situation will have come 

imder review by the second Statutory Commission. 
The rate of recruitment suggested by the Commission was 40 per cent. 
Europeans, 40 per cent. Indians and 20 per cent, promoted Indians. 

The ratio of 50 — 60 per cent, is to be reached in 1939. Direct recruit- 
ment at present is half to half and the programme of listed posts is 
framed in a manner which contemplates that the full quota of 20 per 
cent, posts will be reached in 1939 or 1940. The existing number of 
superior listed posts is 10, and 18 posts in all are to be listed. The 
Indian Civil Service cadre on the Civil List of October 1927 consists 
of 107 Europeans and 28 Indians exclusive of 10 Indians holding 
superior listed posts. From the ^atement attached {vide Appendix A) 
it will be seen that between 1921 and 1928 the number of European 
members in the service has decreased from 149 to 108, while that of 
Indian members of the service and of Indians holding listed posts has 
risen from 22 to 49. The percentage of Indians occupying posts 
nomially held by members of the Indi^ Civil Service has, as is shown 
in the statement, risen from 13 to 31. 

234. The Lee Commission recommended that for every 100 recruits 

. 60 should be Europeans, 30 should be Indians 

Fouob directly recruited and the remaining 2© should be 
lecmited by promotion from the {uovincial service^ 
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They anticipated that a cadre of 50 — 50 would be xeached in about 25 
years. The present rate of recruitment (direct) is 50 ; 30. The statement 
appended Appendix B) shows that between 1021 and 1928 the number 

of Europeans in the Police Service fell from 74 to 68, and that of Indians 
rose from 3 to 8 representing an increase in percentage from 4 to 11 of 
the total strength of the cadre. 

Ths Indian Sxktiob 235. The Lee Commission recommended as 
or ENoiNBSBa. follows : 

(1) where the Roads and Buildings Branch is separate from the 
Irrigation Branch, recruitment to the former should be conducted 
on a provincial basis. In the Irrigation Branch recruitment should 
be in the ratio of 40 per cent. Europeans, 40 per cent. Indians and 
20 per cent, promoted from the provincial service ; 

(2) where the two branches are still combined no change should 
be made in the existing recruitment, that is to say, 50 per cent, to be 
recruited in England and 50 per cent, in India. Of the 60 per cent, 
recruited in England 10 per cent, should be Indians. 

The separation of the two branches so far as Bombay is concerned 
has not yet been effected, but the question is under consideration. 
Meanwhile the figures of recruitment are calculated as if separation had 
.taken place. The statement {vide Appendix C) relating to the Indian 
Service of Engineers shows a fall in the number of Europeans between 
1921 and 1928 from 66 to 66. The number of Indians in the service 
remains stationary at 40, but it is to be remembered that for the Roads 
and Buildings branch of the service recruiting is now on a provincial 
basis. 


236, In the case of the All-India Services in the transferred fields, . 

Thh All-India Indian Educational, Forest (in Bombay), 

SvBvioES IN THB Agricultural. Veterinary Services and the Roa^ 
TBANsviBBED FIRLD8. ^^d Buildings Branch of the Indian Service of 
Engineers the Lee Commission recommended that no further recruitment 
should take place on an all-India basis and that the personnel required 
for them should in future be recruited and appointed by local 
Qovemments. They however recommended that no change* should 
be made in the position of the existing members of these services in the 
transferred field ; that they should retain all the ri^ts of officers of an 
All-India Service and should receive all the concessions which might 
be sanctioned for corresponding All-India Services in the reserved field. 
The recommendations of the Lee Commission have been accepted, and 
further recruitment to these services in the transferred field on an all- 
India basis has been stopped, while the control of the existing members 
of the All-India Services in these services remains with the Secretary of 
State and they retain all the rights and privileges of All-India Services 
officers. Brovincial Governments have b^ empowered to frame rules 
lor the reonutment of officers who will take the place of the existiiig 
AU-India Servioe offiim in ^ese services when the latter vacate. 
Koasfe— 16 
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237. StatementB ahowing the progiess of Indiamsation in theee 

I»BoaBMtovlin>iA- servi^ from 1921 to 1928 aie appended (oWeAp- 

xrasAnoii nr tbi ^ ^)* The progreas in IndianiBa** 

AurltmA SssTxoBs. ^qjjl in the Ednoationid and iiigricultiiisl ServioeB 
has been lapid and the percentage of Indians now (1928) in posts whidh 
would formerly have been filled by members of these services is now 60 
and 71 against 20 and 37^ in 1921. 

238. The conditions of service in the case of officers of the AlMndia 

Services are prescribed by the Secretary of State. 

Q Any post ordinarily held by a member of an all-India 

service has to be reported to the Secretary of State 
if it is held in abeyance or kept vacant for a period of more than three f 
months. In the case of existing members of All-India Services the 1 
duties of which have been provincialised, the Secretary of State has \ 
in Bnle XII-A (2) of the Classification Bides directed that the local \ 
(lovernment, or in the case of a subordinate service, any authority \ 
empowered by the local Government in this behalf, may fix the cadre 
of a provincial or a subordinate service and increase or reduce the 
number of posts in such cadre provided that such increase or reduction 
if it would adversely %Sect any person who was a member of 
the corresponding All-India Service on 9th March 1926 shall not be 
made without the pre'rious sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

In November 1926 the Secretary of State ruled that no reduction in the 
number or alteration in the character of the posts at present borne on 
the cadre of the All-India Services can be made without the sanction of 
the Secretary of State and that he would be prepared to give such 
sanction only if satisfied that its effect would be to leave the remaining 
members of the All-India Services affected in no worse position as 
regards prospects than they would have been if recruitment for the 
service had not ceased. The Secretary of State has also ruled that no 
reduction in the number of selection grade posts should be made until 
the number of members of the services concerned is less than the 
number of such posts. New draft Civil Services (Classification, Control 
and Appeal) Buies are at present under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State, which, when issued, would 
supersede the existing Classification and Delegation Buies. Provision 
is made in the draft ^es for the protection of the existing members of 
the All-India Services to which recruitment has now been stopped. 

239. Two main reasons exist for the reservation of posts for the 

BasisvATioir o» Indian Medical Service, viz,, (1) to serve as a reserve 

nrcuK UwowAL Saa* for the Army in time of war and (2) to provide medi- 
VKw POSTS. cal atteilDdiiince of European doctors on Euxox>ean8 in 

the services. Before 19^ the number of such officers in this Pr^idency 
was fixed at 61. Since th^ it has been redact to 43 (34 a{^intmehts 
plm 9 as leave reserve) and this is the present sanctioned Indum Medical 
Smrioe cadre. A proposal to reduce thus number fui^i to 29 (23 posts 
idtfs 6 as lei^ve reserve) it under consid^E^o^^ Infim^tt^numb^^the 
Teqcdreni^ts of tihe Army mi the ^bliipiition matisg cm Seceetm^ 
of Static, is laid down by the Boyal (lommisskin on the dupew Oivff 
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Sorvioes, to ensitie adequate mescal attendauoe on British ffiemborB 
of the eervioes and their families by men of their own race have been 
taken into account, the latter consideiation bring provided for by the 
reservation of certain posts for European officers of the Indian Med ical 
Service. The final orders of the Secretary of State on this proposed 
reduction of the cadre and the reservation of posts for European officers 
are awaited, but provisional efiect is being given to the proposals as 
vacancies occur. The present members on tbe Indian Medical Service 
roll have easting and accruing rights to the 34 posts reserved under tbe 
regulations framed under Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules. When the 
Secretary of State’s orders regarding the further reduction to 23 posts 
are received, these 23 posts will be first filled and then the surplus of 
officers will be provided for in the other posts till the last surplus officer 
is absorbed in the reduced cadre. In this Presidency, at present there 
are 17 European officers against 15 reserved posts plus 4 leave reserve 
for them, t.e., the number of European officers is actually short even 
of the proi) 08 ed reduced strength. The Indian officers’ number is 11 
against 8 posts and 2 ^reserve. 

240. The question of the reservation of any posts in this service for 

Rbservation of Europeans has not been decided. It seems probable 
Indiak Eduoatiokal that a few posts such as senior professorships of 
Service posts. English and inspectorship of European schools will 

be reserved for Europeans, and that such officers will have to be 
recruited on special terms. 

Special Posts. 241. Public Works DeportmoA {SpedaUst Officers). 


Europeane 

Isdians 

Percentage of 
Indians 

14 

3 

17 0 


The percentage of Indians in the special posts is low. Most of the 
posts are of a highly specialised and technical nature and require both 
a sound theoretical knowledge and an up-to-date experience of the 
professional practice of the particular line in England or other Western 
countries. Under the reformed constitution, however, these specialist 
serrices have been ordered to be recruited on a provincial basis in India, 
as Indians have now begun to take overseas training in large num^rs 
and Indian candidates will have greater chances of appointment to these 
posts as men posses.sing the requisite qualifications increase in numbers. 


Revenue DepoftmeiU 


Europeans 

Indians 

Peroentage of 
Indian* 

4 

4 

00 


« o a 
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l%.e officers concerned are the Manager, (Sovemment Photozinco Fresc’ l 
Aanstant Manager, Government Fhotozmco Press ; Begistrar of 
Companies ; Supeiintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land Eecords ; 
dgricultuial Engineer Jx> Government ; Excise Anal 3 r 8 t< Nasik Distillery ; 
OUef Engineer, Nasik Distillery ; and Deputy Superintendent, Bombay 
City and Harbour Veterinary Department. Of these, the first four are 
non-Indians. Steps have b^n taken to fill the posts of Manager and 
Assistant Manager by Indians in future and one Indian has already been 
deputed for training in England. It is believed that there will be no 
dignity in recruiting a suitable Indian for the post of Registrar of 
Companies, but the post of Agricultural Engineer to Government 
requires special qualifications which are difficult to obtain. 


Home Department 


BuropeflUA 

1 

Indians 

1 

Percentage of 
Indians 

5 

2 

33 


The following special posts are at present held by Europeans : — 

(1) The Administrator General and Official Trustee. 

(2) The Editor of Law Reports. 

(3) The Police Surgeon. 

(4) The Director of Information. 

(6) The City Magistrate, Karachi. 

The Coroner and the Deputy Coroner of Bombay are Indians. None of 
these posts has been reserved either by law or executive order for 
Europeans and they are open to Indians and Europeans alike. 

General Deparimenl (Stationery and Printing) 


Europeans 

Indians 

Percentage of 
Indians 

4 

4 

SO 


Bsmof Jb.— The officers are : — 

(i) Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, 
(u) Manager, Government Central Press. 

(m) Manager, Teravda Prison Press. 

(w) Manager, Commissioner’s Press, E^rachi. 

(c) Eiist Assistant Manager, Government Central Press. 
(vi) Second Assistant Manager, Government Central Press, 
(m) Assistant Manager, Teravda Prison Press. 

(mi) Assistant Manager, Commissioner’s Press, Karachi. 

Of these Nos. (0, (h), (m) and (vi) are held by non-Indians.: 
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In 1926 the Oovenurai^ of Bombay sanotioBed a scheme for the 
complete Indianisation of the Fcinti^ and Stationery Department, 
and they have reoenthr laid down certun rules governing the giant of 
state-scholarships to bdians for training in the United Kingdom ^nd 
in India in the printing profession. 

Medical Ikpartfheat 

There are 17 special posts, excluding that of Police Surgeon, Bombay, 
in the Medical Department. All these poste except that of the Officer 
in charge of the l^armacological Unit. Haffldne Institute, are held by 
Indians. 
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Indian VUet(nafit 


Year 

1 

Europeans 

2 

Indians 

3 

Percentage 
of Indians 

4 

January Civil Lut 1021 

4 

Nil 


Do. 

1922 

4 


.... 

Do. 

1923 

4 


.... 

Do. 

1924 

4 



Do. 

1025 

4 

f f 

' 

Do. 

1926 

4 



Do. 

1927 

;i 

• s 


Do. 

1928 

3 


. • . 


CHAPTER VII.~THE EXECUTIVE AKD 
ADMINISTRATION 


ISTBODUOTOBY 


S 42 . This ohaptet gives a detailed aooount of the working of the ayatetn 
in the variouB d^itments with special reference 
to the more important features of administration^ 
For this purpose only such subjects have beeh 
discussed as have a constitutional bearing. For convenience of disons- 
sion, the account has been divided into three sectioiia ; the fiint section 
(A) deals with the administration of subjects which are both reserved 
and transferred, the second section (B) wi& subjects which are reservedf 
and the third section (C) with transferred subjects. 


(A) Betervgd and Transferred DepaHments 

243 . The detailed account of the working of those subjects in which 
both the reserved and the transferred sides of 
A™ Government were equally concerned diowB that there 
Transferred was from the beginning a genuine desire on the 
Departbients gene- qI to work &c ^stem in a spirit of co-operation 
and mutual give and take. This has been particularly 
noticeable in the matter of finance in whidi, owing to the financial 
stringency, both sides of Government had serious difficulties to hoe. 
At no time have any deadlocks occurred on account of any action tak^ 
either by the Govetnot or by the Ministers or the Legislative Council. 
The law gives the Secretary of State unlimited control over the reserved 
departments and certain restricted control over the transferred ones. 
These powers of interference have been exercised very rarely in As 
reserved departments and only once in Ae transferred departments. 
Ahhough the Legislative Council has freely criticised As actions ol 
Government, and often Areatsned to refuse supplies, it has on As 
whole, worked in a spirit of co-K>peration and reasonableness siSiA has 
never as a body attempted to wreck the constitution. Hie QoVecnor 
has never exetcused, or had occasion to exercise his powers of removing 
a Minister, or of assuming control of the administration of transferred 
departments, of exercising his emergeocy powers against Ae will of 
his executive council, of dissolving Ae Le^slative Council b^te As 
expiry of its term of office, or of certifying bills or grants rejected of 
rriosed by it. All importu^ mattos Imve been discuseed at meetiniS 
in which members of both halves of Governtnest took part. Hiere 
has been no oceasian for Ae Governor to overrule his Ministers^ AUiw 
Ae fact that he possesses certain powers of oonttnl has piobaUy had a 
Ml^Aling iiffiuelice and oontribu^ Ae sibooA 

Wotldbig of Ae administatiom The revtsmei of Ae Pxovinei west 
aUoeMed between Ae Merved end trenefected departmmts in a 
ol moML give and take. The Qovenmr has wvsr betn seqAid A 
htl poweai of artdtmtion tinder Devolution Buie Si 
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250. Cbafteb VII<— Ths Exsounw and Administbation 
(Beamed and Transferred JDepartments) 

Oentrol of the Qeeernment of India oeer the Local Oovemment . 

244. The Joint Report contempkt^* that the Govenunent of 
In&k 'mnet lemain ‘wholly responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and saving such responsibilily ite authority 
in essential mattM must remain undisputed. In 
proportion as the legislatures in India became more 

representative and exercsised increafing influence upon the executive, 
the control of Parliament and the Secretaiy of State over the Govern- 
ment of India and the provincial Governments was to be relaxed. One 
of Hie most important changes efEected by the Reforms was the devolu- 
tion of administrative, fina^ial and legislative powers upon the local 
Governments and Logislatuies. 

245. Under section 33 of the Government of India Act, the 
superintendence, direction and control of the civil 
and military government of India is vested in the 
Governor G[eneral in Council. Section 45 provides 
that every local Goveinmem shall obey the orders 
of the Governor General in Council, a^ keep him 

conrtantly and diligently 'informed of its proceedings, and of all matters 
which ought, in its opinion, to be reported to him, or as to which he 
requires formation, and is under hie superintendence, direction wd 
control in all matters relating to the government of its province. * 

246. Administrative devolution has been efEected by classifying certain 

subjects as provincial and.by entrustmg ^em to 
Government (rules 3 and 13 
and Schedule I of the Devolution Rules), but such 
devolution does not derogate from the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control conferred on the Governor General in Council by 
the Act. JB'inancial devolution has been efEected by allocating revenues 
or other moneys to the local Government for &e administration of 
subjects classified as provincial (section 45A and Devolution Rules). 
LegUbtive devolution has been eflected through the same classification 
of subjects for the purpose of distinguiahing the subjects over which 
Local Legislative Coum^ can exercise those functions which have been 
conferred upon them by the Act (section 80A). These acts of devolution, 
however, give the local Government no juristic existence. The only 
body ooxpoiate recognise<Lby the constitution is the Secretary of State 
iaCoundL The residuum of power still vests in the Government of India, 
and the local Government has powers in reipect of those subjects only 
whicb are ejqpiessly specified as provincial a^ subject also to the Umit- 
ationsprssoi3>ed. 

247. Bower has been taken under the Act to make provision by rules 

Oawmot ovsB ^ t^snsfer of some oilhe provincial subjects 

Tnanmnmm 6va- to the sdimhistration of the Governor acting with 
IGnisters, and the powm of superintendence, dir^ 
tton gjndeiaitepl over the localGovernineiit vested 
in OoniaA eea^inidationto traarferr^ be. exercised only (♦) 

tosaifginHrdtheadiiiinisteatbnofcen^^ todeetdeques^ns 
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•liaizig between two pzovinoeB in cases where the provinces concerned 
fail to arrive at an agreement, and (in) to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on 
the Ck)vemor (jeneral in Council under, in connection with, or for the 
purposes of sections 29A, 30 (1-A) and part VII-A of the Act or of any 
rules made by or with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council.. 
The Governor General in Council is the sole judge of the question whether 
the exercise of such powers in any particular case comes within the 
purposes above specified. 

248. Cn the reserved side, the Government of India’s powers of 

Control ovsr Bs- superintendence, direction and control are unies- 

SERVED SUBJECTS. tlicted. 

249 . In financial matters the powers of the local Government are more 
Finaecial control, resf^ricted. The basis of financial devolution is the 

statutory allocation to the province of all receipts 
accruing in respect of subjects classified as provincial, to which are added 
certain smaller items, such as a share in the growth of central revenue 
derived from income tax collected in the province, the proceeds of provin- 
cial taxes, and loans and payments made by the central or other local 
Governments for services rendered. All moneys derived from provincial 
sources of revenue must be paid into the public account, of which the 
Governor General in Council is the custodian, and are credited to the local 
Government undet Devolution Kule 16. The Governor General in Council 
has power, with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council,^ 
to prescribe the procedure to be followed in the payment of moneys into 
and the withdrawal, transfer and disbursement of moneys from, the public 
account and for the custody of moneys standing in the account. Eesourco 
is thus a central subject, but the local Government has, subject to any 
order made by the Governor General in Council under Devolution Rule 
21, a free hand in the expenditure of its funds and can draw upon ita 
balances, provided that due notice of withdrawal is given to the Governor 
General in Council. The annual programme of appropriations is no 
longer to be referred to any authority outside the province. A few restric- 
tions on the extent to which the local Government may incur expenditure 
on particular subjects remain, but no powers of independent control over 
provincial expen^tuie are now exercised by the Governor General in 
Council. Liim^tionB of this nature relating to transferred subjects are 
confined to the protection of all-India services which the Secretary of 
State recruits, the creation of posts carrying certain higher rates of pay 
and similar matters. Those relating to reserved subjects are wider and 
include also capital expenditure on large schemes of public works, the 
revision of permanent establishments, and charges on account of the 
Gbvf^nor. The local Government has power, subject to the few prescribed 
restrictionB, to a]^ly to juiovincial needs the balance of its resources left,, 
when priori ch^es have bem met. The first charge on the provmdlal 
revenues is the fixed contribution payable to the (^vempr Genial in 
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Council as part of the arrangement for the allocation of sources of revenue 
to provinces. Other priority charges are interest due on ad**ances and 
l^yments in connection with the service of loans. The local Gk)vemment 
IS also required to maintain, by fixed annual instalm^ts, out of provincial 
revenues, a Famine Insurance Fund, in accordance with the rules prescrib* 
ed in Schedule ly to the Devolution Buies. The previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State is necessary to the creation or abolition of the posts 
mentioned in Schedule III, to the grant to any ofhcer of any allowance^ 
pension or gratuity which is not a^nisaible under rules made or in force 
under section 96B of the Act, and to any expenditure on the purchase of 
uny imported stores or stationery otherwise than in accordance with the 
rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. Under Buie 27 of the 
Devolution Buies, the local Government cannot, without the previous 
aanction of the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, include any proposal for expenditure on a 
transferred subject in a demand for a grant, if such sanction is required 
by the provisions of Schedule 111 to the Devolution Buies. Wide powers 
of taxation and borrowing are vested in the local Gkivemment, but both 
are subject to statutory restriction. Under section 80A (3) (a) of the 
Oovemment of India Act read with the Scheduled Taxes Buies, the local 
legislature cannot, without the previous sanction of the Governor General, 
make or take into consideration any law imposing or authorising the 
imposition of any new tax, unless the tax is one scheduled as exempted 
from this provision. It can, of its own authority, impose taxation on 
land put to uses other than agricultural, on succession, on betting or 
gambling, on advertisements and on any specified luxuries, and can levy 
registration fees and certain stamp duties. Borrowing by the local 
Oovemment also requires the sanction of higher authority. Under the 
Local Government (Borrowing) Buies, loans may be raked by the local 
Oovemment on the security of the revenues allocated to it only for the 
purposes specified in the rules. No loan canbe raked without the previous 
sanction, in the case of loans to be raised in India of the Governor General 
in Council, or in the case of loans to be raised outside India of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and in sanctioning the raising of a loan the sanctioniDjg 
■authority may specify the amount of the issue any or all of the condi- 
Horn under which the loan k raked. All money borrowed is raked by 
the local Government in the name and on behalf of the Secretary of 
Slate in Council, but the securify k the revenues allocated to it. As a 
•ooroUaiy, the local Government k responsible for capital ei^>endituie 
incurred by the Governor General in Councdl iqpon the construction of 
productive and protective irrigation works and of other works financed 
from loan funds. Under D^olution Buie 24, the capital sums so 
expended are treated m advances made to ^e local Government from 
the reveoones of India, and may cany interest at fixed rates. The audit 
of ezpelidiliixe k a eentral subject. Ihe Devohition Btdei 

provide fot the enqpIoymjBlitlfy the Govemment of the agtsSM^ of 

iheloealOoiMimenttotheitd^^ oentialiidiijecfiamvraidi 

thd mMl Gctemnieiil fenudns ultamldsfy hut whkh. 
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nevertheless, may in practice be conveniently adnainkteredby the local 
Govemxnent ae an agent. 

250. The control of the Government of India over local legislation is 
chiefly exercised under the provisions of section 80A 
LBQ^ 4 Tioir. Government of India Act read with the 

Devolution Buies and the Beservation of Bills Buies. 
Section 80A (3) of the Government of India Act provides that the local 
legislature of any province may not, without the previous sanction of tiie 
Governor-General, make or take into consideration any law of the nature 
referred to in that sub-section. The Government of India have taken 
the view that the provisions of this section apply to Bills at all stages, 
to amendments as well as to Bills, with the result that there have been 
delays at every stage. According to the view taken by the Government 
of India, the sanction of the Governor General must be obtained before 
a Bill is published and introduced in the local Legislative Council, and to 
every amendment made when the BiU is read clause by clause. Successive 
Presidents of the Bombay Legislative Council have, however, put a wider 
interpretation on the provisions of this sub-section and have held that it 
is open to the members of the Council, without obtaining the previous, 
sanction of the Governor General, to move amendments rec^uiltmg such 
sanction when the Bill is read clause by clause, and that it is open to 
the Governor General to withhold his assent to any piece of legislation 
if he thinks that the amendments made in the Council contravene the 
provisions of the Act. The provisions of this sub-section have been 
supplemented by the Instructions to local Governments regarding legis- 
lation in Provincial Legislative Councils. These instructions require 
that every Bill requiring the previous sanction of the Governor General 
under the Government of India Act shall be reported to the Government 
of India for the previous sanction of the Governor General before it is 
introduced in the Iccal Legislative Council, They make a similar provi- 
sion as regards reports of the Select Committee and amendments made 
in the Legislative Council. They also provide that a report shall be made 
to the Government of India in ^e case of those Bills also which, though 
they do not require the previous sanction of the Governor General und^ 
the Government of India Act, are, in the opinion of the local Government, 
of sufficient importance and relate to reserved subjects. These instruc- 
tions read with section 80A (3) have caused some inconvenience in practice. 
A Bill which requires the previous sanction of the Governor General 
cannot, except in very special circumstances, be published until it has 
received the necessary sanction. Under the Buies and Standi^ Orders 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, copies of a Bill must be printed and 
distributed to the members seven clear days before it is introduced and 
the first reading is moved. The result, the^ore, of the above psovisiema 
eq^ecially in the case of urgent Bills, has been to inconvenience the loeid 
Government consideiably and it has sometimes been found necessary 
to publish Bins requiring the sanction of theGovmior General before the 
necessary sanction was obtained. The inoonvenieitce ol these proviidena 
in the case of non-officio hg^tion is still greater, as, under Buie 19 (2) 
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of tihe Bombay Legidative Oounoil Rules, notice of a nonofiScial Bill 
xequizing the pievious sanction of the Gbvemoi General is not valid until 
'die neoeesaiy .sanction is attadied to the Bill. The provision ^hiob has 
most fr^uentty caused harddiip in practice is that contained in section 
BOA (3)*(e) of the Government of India Act read with the Devolution 
Rules (particularly eutriea 16 and SO of Part I of Schedule I) as almost 
every -Bin contains provisions atEecting, to a greater or less degree, Civil 
and Grirmnal Law. Under entrp^ 47 of Part I of Schedule I to the Devolu- 
tion Rules, all matters not included among provincial subjects under 
Part II of &e Schedule are to be treated as central subjects to which the 
provisions of section 80A (3) (e) apply. The Government of India have 
also taken the view that the provisions of section 80A (3) (e) apply both 
when the Bill as a whole regulates a central subject, and when it contains 
provisions afEecting any central subject. The Government of Bombay 
realise that sanction has not been unreasonably withheld by the Govern- 
ment of India and has sddom been refused. The provisions have also 
been more liberally interpreted in practice of late. The only important 
caaes in which it was refused or withheld during the period under report 
were (1) a Bill to provide for collection of statistical information for 
pubUo purposes ; (2) a Bill to provide for inquiry and settlement of trade 
disputes ; (3) the Sind Courts Bill in its initial stages. The matter was 
the subject of correqK>ndenoe between the Government of India and the 
local Government on two occasions. In their letter No. F.— 142-Judl., 
dated 4th August 1922, the Government of India stated that they 
recognised the restrictions which are imposed upon the legislative powers 
of the local Legislative Councils by section 80A of the Government of 
India Act read with the Devolution Rules and that they would be prepared 
to consider any proposal which the local Government might have to make 
for the relaxation of the existing provisions without affecting the responsi- 
bility of the Government of In^ as regards central subjects. In their 
letter. Legal Department, No. 1757, dated 2nd September 1922, the 
Government of Bombay replied as follows : — 

** propoul in paimgimph 2 of the letter onder reference ie to diepenee with the 
sanction of the GoTsmor General in reipeot of enaotmeinta ordinarily requiring such 
sanotion but which are merely enactment# in enbatantially the same form of repealed 
proriaiona. This willrednoe to a oertain extent the number of oaaeain which the previous 
sanotion of the Govsnor General ia required ; bnt will not affect the large linmher of 
snaetmentain which new aooial, eoonoinio and educational projeota are being embodied 
and wbicb,lt ia anticipated, will be numerouain the next few yeara. It would be adviaahle, 
therefore, to extend the propoMd exemption to other olaaem of enaotmenta. 

** It is perhapa nnneoeaaary, where an enaotsewnt hae been embodied in the code of 
one provincial Chrmnniont &at axiother provincial Government ehould be required to 
apply for the aanction of the Governor ueneral before paaaing a similar enactment; 
and previona aanotion may be thepensed with in4Ua esee aleo. 

I** ft baa been laid down that it ie amohtinevitaUe that a Local SeU-Gcvemment Bill 
of any importfooe wiU oontahi provieiona ragnlating the central anhjleot of Civil Law, 
Piaoaeally every extension of municipal ana local board work invotvec the limitatUm 
nad legidation ei private rights end woulAreqnire theemiotion of tbs Govstnor OenoiaL 
Tide ie nniortenate in a enblnet which pnrpotte to be wholly transferred end involvoa 
oonaidiratie delay in l^gialaiion. 1 am to e^goet, that whero any enoh 

enaotaneiit ia based on an Badiah prooodant, tho praviona mxmtioa of tbo Govemw 
Gsnoralahonlil bo diqyanaod with. ’ 

** ks the loOoiHiig Imrthw ossm snoh sanotion smy bo diapiBMd with 
*(g) tfcoappiteatfontomlooalanthoiityof proviaioooolmatyapplloaUoioannGMf ; 
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* (b) where epeoiel methods of frooedure, e.^., of civil or crimina.! TOooednre, 
settling disputes or solving diffic’ulties by arbitration or otherwise* recovering claims 
or dues of any local body* awarding compensation* lodging and disposing of com- 
plunts or limiting civil liability, have been enacted in respect of any purpose of a 
local authority* the application of the same methods m respect of any other 
purpose of the same or any other local authority.' " 

These lecommendations weie re-affirmod in Legal D^artment letter 
No. 226-P, dated 22nd August 1924, and the Government of Bombay 
expressed their concurrence in the amendment suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India, that a proviso should be inserted in section 80A (3) (e) 
of the Government of India Act removing the requirement of previous 
sanction in the case of any law satisfying conditions to be prescribed in 
this behalf by rules to be made under the Act which will admit of a 
progressive advance and the relaxation of the restrictions imposed by 
the existing law. 

Under the existing law, the local Legislature is also not competent to 
make any law affecting the jurisdiction of the High Court. Under 
section 80A (3) (f) of the Government of India Act^ read with entry 17 
of Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution Rules, “ Administration of 
Justice, including constitution, powers, maintenance and organisation 
of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction within the province is a 
provincial subject, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature as 
regards High Courts. This would mean that a local Legislature has 
power to make a law affecting the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
High Court. Section 106 (1) of the Government of India Act provides 
that the High Courts shall have jurisdiction and all such powers and 
authority over or in relation to the administration of justice as are 
vested in them by Letters Patent. Section 106 (1) (a) provides that 
the Letters Patent establishing or vesting jurisdiction, powers or autho- 
rity in a High Court may be amended from time to time by His Majesty 
by further Letters Patent. Under clause 44 of the Letters Patent of 
the Bombay High Court, the Letters Patent may be amended as therein 
provided by the Indian Legislature only. Section 80A (4) of the 
Government of India Act provides that the local Legislature of any 
province has not power to make any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 
The Government of India Act is an Act of Parliament. It has, therefore, 
been held that the local Legislature is not competent to undertake any 
legislation affecting the constitution and jurisdiction of the High Court. 
This has led to much inconvenience in practice, especially when — ^and 
this is very common — ^the jurisdiction of tibte High Court, appellate or 
revisional, is consequentially affected by the coiderment on a subordi* 
nate court of any new jurudiction. 

Legislation in the local Legislative Council is also subject to the 
power of control vested in the Governor General by section 81 of the 
Government of India Act, which requires that if the Gk^vemor assents 
to any Bill passed by a local L^[i8lative Council, he shall forthwith 
send an auth^atic copy of the Act to the Governor General and the Act 
shall not have validity until the Governor General has assented th^eto 
and that assent has be^ signified by the Governor General and 
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publialied by the Governor. In exercise of the power conferred by this 
section, assent was temporarily withheld by the Governor General in 
the case of a non-official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act, 
1890, but it was subsequently given. 

-Eurther powers of control are also given by the Reservation of Bills 
Rules. Rule 2 of these Rules provides that the Governor of any 
Governor’s province shall reserve for the consideration of the Governor 
General any Bill which has been passed by the Legislative Council of 
the province and is presented to the Grovemor for his assent, if the Bill 
appears to the Governor to contain provisions in respect of which the 
Bill has not been previously sanction^ by the Governor General imder 
sub-section (3) of sectin 80A of the Government of India Act afiecting 
the religion or religious rights *of any class of British subjects in British 
India, or regulating the constitution and functions of any University, 
or providing for the construction or management of a light or feeder 
railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal limits, or 
afiecting the land revenue of a province in the manner mentioned. 

251 . In the foregoing paragraphs a brief account has been given of 

DiFjnc(TLTiEs powers of control vested in the Government of 

WHICH ABosB PUBiKo India. Certain difficulties which have arisen in the* 
THE PKBjoD UN DEB exerciso of these powers during the last eight years 
EBviBw. mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs. These 

will give an idea of the manner in which these powers have been exercis- 
ed, and may perhaps be useful as indicating the changes which may be 
desirable. 

(i) Under item 8 (/) in Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Rules Alienation of Land Revenue ” is a provincial subject, to be 
administered by the local Government, subject to the provisions of the 
Devolution Rules. As Land Revenue b now entirely a provincial 
source of revenue, it has been contended by at least two local Govern- 
ments (including the Government of Bombay) that the considerations 
which led the Government of India before the Reforms to restrict the 
powers of local Governments to alienate land revenue do not now apply : 
in other words, that the rules which have been issued by the Government 
of India from time to time regulating the alienation of land or land 
revenue cease to be operative from the date on which the Devolution 
Rules came into force. The Government of India have, however, 
contended that they are competent, in exercise of their powers of control 
over provincial reserved subjects, to maintain all or any of their aliena- 
tion rules at will. The Advocate General, Botnbay, has stated that, 
as Devolution Rule 13 contains a saving of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control conferred on Government of India, their 
contention is correct, and that item 8 (f) in part II of Schedule 1 to the 
Rules, read with Devolution Rule 13, does not give the local GovenmieQ.t 
oomplete control over land alramtbns. He has advised that the onfy 
reasonable solution is to press for the framing of rules und^ section 46A 
^ tiie Qovemmeiit of India Act, defining the limitations of control hr 
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the Gk>venior Qeneial in Cotinoil in the case of all provincial suhjecte. 
Thie general question has not, however, been taken up by the local 
Oovemment as yet. The question of promulgating new rules regarding 
the powers of local Gk)vemment8 in the matter of alienation of Govern- 
ment land and land revenue has been dropped by the Government of 
India, pefiding the report of the Statutory Commiesion. 

{it) Inland trade statistics (relating to rail and river-bome trade) were 
compiled by the local Government at thoir own cost in pre-Keform times. 
The Beforms made ** Statistics ” a central subject (item 39 in part I of 
Schedule I to the Devolution Buies). The Government of India were 
therefore requested in May 1921 to provide in the central budget for 
the cost of compiling inland trade statistics for this Presidency. In 
reply they stated that though “ Statistics ” is shown as a central subject 
in part I of Schedule I to the Devolution Rules, it was not originally 
the intention of the Government of India to disturb the then existing 
arrangement under which statistics, which are primarily required for 
provincial purposes, are collected by local Governments at their own 
expense and subsequently collected for all-India and published by the 
Director of Statistics at the expense of the Government of India. They 
at the same time intimated that they Vere considering the question in 
consultation with other local Governments, and directed that, in the 
meantime, the charges should continue to be met from provincial revenues. 
In December 1921, they issued a notification declaring provincial 
statistics to be a matter of a merely local nature in all provinces, in 
pursuance of entry No. 51 in part II of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Rules, which empowers them to declare any matter to be of a merely 
local nature within a province, though falling within a central subject. 
In February 1922 they were informed that, in view of the financial 
stringency, the Government of Bombay were prepared to do away with 
these statistics rather than pay for the establishment entertained for 
collecting them, and that the cost should be provided in the central 
budget if the Government of India required them. In reply the Govern- 
ment of India stated that they were not prepared to admit entirely the 
contention of the local Gk>vernment that as the compilation of those 
statistics is a matter of purely provincial importance, it is within the 
discretion of the local Government to discontinue them at will. They 
relied on rule 5 of the Devolution Rules, and pointed out that their 
powers under that rule to require the submission of returns and informa- 
tion are unlimited in the case of transferred as Well as reserved provincial 
subjects. They added at the same time that they did not wish to use 
their power in that particular case, except in the interests of the provinces 
themselves, and that if a majority of the provinces consid^ed that 
returns on the elaborate scale served a useful purpose and tfaerefoxe 
desired to continue them, the Government of India would not be 
piyred to allow one province to default and thus to reader eotqjdete 
statistics impossible of compiktion. They, therefore^ cbd not sfiow 
tiiis Government to discontinue the statistics. Fina%, in ttaiich 
the Government of India decided, after consultitig otlier leesi 
MO M 2se^i7 
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OoverzunentB, to discontmue the oompiktion of theBe trade etatistiok 
This case indicates, first, that Derofaition Auk 5 investe the fiovernment 
of India with the power of calling for even such information as can only 
be compiled at the expense of the provinces/ They may caU for elabcnrate 
etatistics even for transferred departments, although the local Govern- 
ments may consider them to 1^ quite unnecessary, and may not be 
prepared to pay for collecting them. Secondly, where any doubt arises 
as to whether a particular matter does or does not relate to a provincial 
subject, the Government of India are the final authority to decide the 
point. They can accordingly declare any matter, thou^ falling within 
a central subject, to be of a merely or private nature within a 
province. 

(in) A constitutional question of much greater importance was raised 
by the action of the Government of India in 1926 in appointing a Com* 
mittee of Enquiry in connection with the Back Bay BeclamAtion Scheme. 
In a resolution issued by the Government of India in the Department of 
Industries and Labour on the 29th of July 1926, it was announced that 
on the request of the Government of Bombay the Government of India 
had decided, in the exereise of thek statutory powers of superintendence, 
direction and control and with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to appoint a committee of enquiry in connection with the Back Bay 
Reclamation scheme. So far as the Government of Bombay are aware 
this has been the only statutory enquiry of this kind undertaken unde 
the Government of India Act, 1919, and the procedure followed on this 
occasion, the position of the local Government as a result of this procedure 
and the findings of the committee of enquiry have raised certain consti- 
tutional questions of interest and importance. The committee began 
the enquiry in Bombay and then proceeded to London. The local 
Government were not represented in any way at the enquiry in London 
and much of the evidence, which was published in the press and which 
the Government of Bombay were unable to rebut or modify by cross- 
examination of witnesses or by tendering further evidence on their own 
behalf, did not tend to improve the position of the local Government 
in the eyes of the public. The local Government brought this fact to 
the notice of the Government of India. In forwarding the comments 
of the Government of Bombay to the Secretary of State, the Government 
of India, who had invited them, remarked that they did not propose to 
deal with them in detail as it seemed to them inadvisable to adopt the 
attitude of judges as between the committee and the Government of 
Bombay. The Government of India proposed, however, not to place 
any obstacle in the way of the local Government giving publicity, either 
in the local press or in a statement in their Legislative Council, to. the 
points brought out in their letter. The Secpretaxy of State agreed that 
it was impossible for the Government of Iiiidia to adopt the attitude of 
judges as betiraen the Committee of Enquiry and the Government of 
Bombay and tbat this was equally impossible for the Secretary of State. 
He also steikd that he could not agree to the publication of their views 
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by the local Government. The Government of Bombay, recognising 
that there was no advantage in further public discussion, accepted these 
decisions. 

These decisions have a wider application than the mere findings of the 
Enquiry Committee on the inception and conduct of an engineering 
scheme. They raise questions regarding the position of a local Govern- 
ment, the conduct of whose afiairs is placed under investigation by the 
Governor General in Council under his statutory powers of superinten- 
dence, direction and control and, as a consequence, the procedure which 
may be adopted in undertaking such an investigation. After the enquiry 
into the conduct of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Government of India considered it inadvisable to 
adopt the attitude of judges as between the Enquiry Committee and the 
local Government whose acts were under investigation and the finHings 
of the Enquiry Committee were accepted as final. To this extent the 
statutory powers of the Governor General in Council were delegated to 
the Enquiry Committee. This position was not made clear to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay till after the conclusion of the enquiry. In an enquiry 
of this kind, the local Government appears to be the principal party to 
the case and it seems proper that they should have an opportunity of 
presenting their case as a whole before final findings, against which there 
is no appeal, are promulgated. While the Enquiry Committee sat in 
Bombay, the local Government were able, through the official witnesses, 
to co-ordinate their case, but when the enquiry was transferred to London 
these opportunities no longer existed . Much more evidence was recorded 
in London than in Bombay and evidence was taken there on matters which 
were either not enquired into at all in Bombay or which assumed an 
increased importance in London. The Government of Bomtxay had 
thus no opportunity of offering evidence in correction of statements either 
of fact or opinion which they believed were either entirely wrong or ill- 
founded. The Committee thus reached findings concerning the acts 
of the Government of Bombay and of the Government of India and of 
the officers of both Governments which, in the opinion of 
the local Gk>vernment, were not always justified. Another important 
circumstance was that former members as well as servants of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were placed at a disadvantage in being required to give 
evidence in London a considerable time after their official connection 
with the events under consideration had ceased and without ready access 
to official documents or a reasonable measure of assistance from the local 
Government. It would appear that the procedure in enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India in the exercise of their powers of superin- 
tendence, direction and control into the acts of a local Government 
requires to be carefully considered. If the local Government’s views 
are not to be considered either by the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State after the enquiry is concluded, then provision should be made 
for the local Government affording assistance to past as well as preset 
members of GOv ernment in preparing their evidence and for co-ordinating 
the Government case throughout the whole course of the enquiry. In 

VO H 256— 17a 
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two BetB of circumstances at least some definite provision of this kind 
seems to be essential before an enquirj committee or similar body can 
pronounce a fair judgment on the conduct of afiairs by a local Govern- 
ment, viz., 

(1) when the enquiry covers a long period of time and the acts of 

former as well as present members and officers of Gk)vemment. and 

(2) when a part of the enquiry is held at a distance from the seat of 

the local Grovernment. 

Both sets of circumstances were present in the Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme Enquiry. These views have been communicated to the Gk)vern- 
ment of India, who have informed the Government of Bombay that they 
have noted the suggestions made. 

(iv) A case of interference with the local Government in the admin- 
istration of the transferred subjects arose in 1923. The Secretary of 
State had a large number of recruits trained for the Imperial Forest 
Service in the year 1923 and the Government of India posted a larger 
number of these recruits to this Presidency than was required by the 
local Government. The number posted by the Government of India 
had to be accommodated in this Presidency, as the Local Government 
were legally advised that if they failed to make budget provision for 
all the recruits who had been posted to this Presidency, the Government 
of India could compel this Government to provide for them in virtue 
of the general power of control conferred by sections 33 and 45 of the 
Government of India Act. 

(v) ** Excise ” is a transferred subject and the Local Government is 
ordinarily free to adopt any policy in relation to it that it thinks fit. 
The revenue from duty on foreign liquors imported from abroad is 
central, while vend and license fees arc provincial. Up to the end of the 
year 1921-22 the revenue for the privilege of vend of foreign liquor in 
this Presidency was derived from fees fixed with reference to sales at 
each shop, the sales being ascertained from the licensees* account books. 
The accounts maintained by the licensees were, however, considered 
unreliable as it was to their interest to understate sales and thus escape 
full assessment. Considerable revenue was lost in this way and there 
was no means of checking the fraud without a radical change in the 
method of assessment of fees. In 1922 it was decided to remedy this 
state of things by recovering the revenue at the source, that is, from the 
importers. The liquor trade (importers) strongly protested against 
the impost. The ^vemment of India who were approached by the 
traders considered the levy as opposed to the spirit of the law on the 
ground that it partook of the nature of import duty and not of vend 
fee. They ask^ that the orders should be revised. The Local Govern- 
ment considered, however, that they were strictly within their rights 
and successfully resisted this attempt of the Government of India to 
interfere both with the administration of a transferred subject and a 
amirce of provincial revenue which, as a matter of fact, did not impair 
the central revenues. 
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(w) In 1919 and 1920 part of the spirit required for consumption inthe 
Bombay Presidency was obtained from Java. The Local Government 
took the view that as the spirit was imported and distributed by them, 
it was free from customs duty under the then existing section 20 of the 
'Sea Customs Act which exempted Government from paying customs 
duty on goods imported by them. The Government of India pointed 
out, however, that the Local Government was not justified in exempting 
the spirit from customs duty and went so far as to suggest that the 
Government of Bombay had been unscrupulous in the use of their powers 
as a del^ated agent for working the Sea Customs Act in order to benefit 
the provincial revenues at the expense of central revenues, and that 
their conduct was improper, and even claimed compensation for the 
supposed loss of customs duty. This claim was eventually withdrawn. 

(vii) “ Agriculture including research institutes ” is a provincial 
transferred subject according to item 10 in Part II of Schedule I and 
item 7 in Schedule II of the Devolution Rules. The Local Government 
would, therefore, appear to have unfettered discretion in the establishment 
of research stations on sugarcane growing. The Government of India 
did not, however, take this view. In 1922 they supported the recommend- 
ation of the Indian Sugar Committee for the establishment of a Central 
Research Institute and Sugar Board. The Committee also proposed 
the expansion or establishment of research stations in the provinces at 
the cost of central revenues. The Government of India did not agree to 
this proposal ''for the time being, at any rate,*’ as their financial 
position was unfavourable. They hinted, however, at Imperial control 
of sugar research stations " if and when the Central Government can 
find the necessary funds.” They did not quote any authority for this 
view but apparently relied on item 33 in Part I of Schedule I to the 
Devolution Rules, according to which " central agencies and institutions 
for research ” are a central subject. The Local Government pointed out 
that under item 10 of Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution Rules 
expenditure in connection with agriculture must be controlled by the 
Local Government and that provincial Governments should control 
research work on sugarcane in their own areas. The Government of 
India have not written further on the subject. 

(viii) In 1927 a proposal made by the Local Government to raise the 
special pay attached to the post of Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per mensem was not agreed to by the Govern- 
ment of India who stated that they were not convinced of the necessity 
ot increasing the special pay. The question was not further pressed by 
the Local Government, 

(ia;) Prior to April 1923, nominationB to the post of Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bombay used to be made by the Ck>vemor 
after consultation with his Minister. In their letter No. 291 dated the 
28th April 1923 the Government of India intimated that in accordance 
with a rule under Devolution Rule 12 framed by the Secretary of Stata 
for India, they proposed to change the pro(^are which was being 
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followed till then and to reserve to themselves the power of appointing 
the Surgeon-General. They added that they would always consult 
the Local Government before actually making the appointment and 
would give the fullest consideration to the Local Government’s wishes 
in the matter. In reply the Government of Bombay stated that as 
Medical Administration ” was a transferred subject, there was all the 
more reason why the practice according to which nominations to the 
post of Surgeon-General were made by the Governor in consultation 
with his Minister should be continued. The Government of India have, 
however, not agreed to this. They have not yet given their final 
decision in the matter and have stated that they have decided to post- 
pone consideration of the question till after a decision has been reached 
on the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Public Services 
so far as they relate to the reorganisation of the Civil Medical Service 
in India. The re\iBed procedure suggested by the Government of India 
is, in the meanwhile, being followed. 

252. Part IV of the Devolution Buies relates to the employment by 
the Government of India of the agency of provincial 
LooAL^vBEraBOTf Governments for the administration of central 
subjects. Among the subjects administered by 
the Local Government as agent for the Government of India are : — 

(1) Salt Department in Sind and Aden ; 

(2) Trading companies and other associations ; 

(3) Cantonments; 

(4) Bombay Soldiers’ Board and other miscellaneous military 
matters ; 

(5) Control of production, etc., of articles for which control by 
central authority is declared ; 

(6) Ecclesiastical administration ; 

(7) Mahikantha Agency Police ; 

(8) Passports ; 

(9) Public Works in Agency areas ; 

(10) Budgets of Agency areas ; 

(11) Political officers and their establishments ; and 

(12) ArchsBology. 

No particular difficulties have arisen in connection with the adminis- 
tration of these subjects. 

The subjects of ** Shipping and Navigation,” Ports declared to be 
major ports,” ” Port Quarantine,” and lighthouses, beacons, etc.” 
are declared to be central subjects, but the statutory powers for the 
administration of Ports ” and Shipping ” are at present vested almost 
entirely in Local Governments. The Port Trusts of Bombay, Karachi 
and Aden are governed mainly, if not entirely, by Acts of the Local 
Legislature, namely, the Bombay Port Trust Act, the Karachi Port 
Trust Act and the Aden Port Trust Act. The appointments of Shipping 
Maatexs, Deputy Shipping Masters, Fort Health Officers, Port Officers, 
EiigiDeerB and Ship Surveyors are made either by, or in cases in which 
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officers are to be lent by the Boyal Indian Marine, after consultation 
with, the local Ooyemments, while practically all rul^ under the various 
Maritime Acts in force are framed and issued by the Local Government 
although in the majority of cases the previous approval of the Govern- 
ment of India has to be obtained to ^e issue of such rules. In 1924 
the Gk)vemment of India consideTed the question whether the adminis- 
tration of “ Ports ” and “ Shipping ” should continue to be central or 
be provincialised, and expressed the opinion that the control of subjects 
which are of national or international concern should be vested in the 
Central Government and that “ Ports ** and “ Shipping were clearly 
such subjects. They also considered the question whether these sub- 
jects should be administered direct or as at present through the agency 
of local Governments and came to the tentative conclusion that direct 
administration by them would be better. Before coming to a final 
conclusion on this question, however, they desired to discuss it with 
representatives of Local Governments, Chairmen of the Port Trusts, 
Port Officers and Port Health Officers. As a result of the discussions 
which took place in November 1924 the Government of India decided 
that (1) Shipping and Navigation and (2) Lighthouses should be 
administered direct and that legislation should be undertaken so as to 
vest the necessary statutory powers in the Governor General in Council. 
This has been done so far as Lighthouses are concerned by the Indian 
Lighthouses Bill which was passed in September 1927. A Bill has 
also been introduced in the Central Legislature to amend the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923. There was some difEerence of opinion at the con- 
ference as regards the control of Major Ports and it has been decided 
that the question should be considered later when sufficient experience 
of the central administration of other subjects has been gained. 

The question of Port Quarantine Administration is still under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

The Position and Powers of the Governor 

253. The transitional system introduced by the Reforms contained 
many possibilities of conflict and deadlock between 

Thb Position and the various authorities, and wide powers, providing 
GoveSoe.^*^ either by rules or by the use of discretionary 

authority, for the avoidance of such conflicts and 
deadlocks have been vested in the Governor. He makes rules and 
orders for the transaction of business in his Executive Council and with 
his Ministers, and for regulating the relations between the Executive 
Council and the Ministers. In case of disputes arising as to whether 
any matter relates to a reserved or to a transferred subject, it is the 
Governor who decides the question, and his decision is final (Devolution 
Buie 7), Under Devolution Rule 9, when a matter appears to affect 
the administration both of a reserved and of a transferred subject, and 
there is disagreement between the Members of the Executive Council 
and the Ministeis concerned as to the action to be taken, the Governor 
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directs in which department the decision should be taken. He deter- 
mines by rules and orders what cases shall be dealt with departmentally 
and what shall be discussed in Council^ and it is for him to direct when 
recourse shall be had to joint delib^ation of both halves of the Govern- 
ment. He has power under section 50 (2) to take action otherwise 
than in accordance with the decision of his Executive Council for certain 
grave reasons. In relation to transferred subjects, he is ordinarily 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, but has power, if he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from the opinion of his Ministers, to require action to 
be taken otherwise than in accordance with their advice [section 52 (3) ]. 
Where, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge of a transferred 
subject, -he has power to administer the subject himself temporarily. 
Control over officers of the public services is exercised on the reserved 
side by the Gov’ernor in Council and on the transferred side by the 
Governor acting with the Minister in charge of the department. No 
order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure, 
and no order on a memorial can be passed to the disadvantage of an 
officer of an All India or Provincial Service without the personal con- 
currence of the Governor, and no order for the posting of an officer of 
an All-India Service can be made without the personal concurrence of 
the Governor. In the legislative field his duties are no less important. 
He summons the sessions of the Legislative Council, fixes the times and 
places for holding the session, and has power to prorogue the Council. 
He may dissolve it before the expiration of its term of office, or may 
extend it for a period not exceeding one year. He is not a member of 
the Legislative Council, but has the right of addressing it. He appoints 
the Secretary of the Council, and has power to nominate certain members 
to it. The elections by the Council of its President and Deputy Presi- 
dent require the approval of the Governor. He allots days for the 
transaction of Government and non-official business in the Council and 
for the discussion of the budget. Every Bill proposed to be introduced 
by Government must be approved by him before introduction. He has 
power to order the publication of any Bill in the Gazette, although no 
motion has been made for leave to introduce it in the Council. He has 
the power to secure the passage of necessary legislation relating to 
reserved subjects through the Council by the use of the certifying powers 
and to require the Legislative Council to reconsider a Bill which it has 
already passed. Measures affecting the public revenues or imposing 
any charge on them can be introduced only with his previous sanction. 
He can prevent the discussion of resolutions or adjournment motions 
dealing with certain subjects. Election petitions have to be presented 
to him. Commissioners to try such petitions are appointed by him, 
and final orders in accordance with their report are issued by him. He 
is the final authority for deciding questions arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of the Electoral Buies. He has power to certify expenditure 
relating to reserved subjects which the Council may have refused or 
reduced; and in cases of emeigency to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety of the Province or for 
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the carrying on of any department. If there is disagreement between 
the Members of Council and the Ministers as to the apportionment of 
funds between the reserved and transferred departments, he has the 
power to allocate the revenue and balances between the reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions of the 
revenues and balances which shall be assigned to each class of subject. 

The new system has worked so smoothly in this Presidency that none 
of the wide emergency powers mentioned above has had to be exercised 
by the Governor at all. There has been no occasion for the Governor 
to take action against the wishes of his Executive Councilor to over-rule 
the opinion of his Ministers. Neither legislation nor expenditure has 
ever had to be certified against the wishes of the Legislative Council. 
Even the power of refusing sanction to measures affecting the public 
revenues and of disallowing resolutions and adjournment motions which 
are largely of a routine nature have been very sparingly used. 

Rales of Business and their working : Rdations between the two 
halves of Government 

254. The business is classified and distributed among the different 
Rules or Business departments of Government and between the 
AND THEiB woBKiNQ : Govcmor, the Members of his Council and 
THK^Two Minieters in such manner as the Governor 

Govbbnmbnt. directs. 

Any business of special importance or urgency may, if the Member or 
Minister in charge is not immediately available, be submitted by the 
Secretary direct to the Governor, who may either refer it for dispcsal, 
with his remarks, to the Member or Minister in charge or himself pass 
orders on it if helhinks it imperative to do so without reference to the 
Member or Minister. When a case is thus submitted direct to the 
Governor, the Secretary must immediately inform the Member or Minister 
in charge of the fact that the case has been so submitted and of the orders, 
if any, passed by theiJovefnor. 

The following cases have’ to be submitted to the Governor before 
orders are isstted'onthem : — 

(1) Eesolutions on administration reports ; 

(2) Circulars embodying important principles or changes ; 

(3) Important correspondence with the Government of India, the 
High Comt, the Judicial Commissioner’s Court or any public association 
recognised by Government. 

(4) Proposals involving legislation, the imposition of taxation or the 
raising of a loan. 

(6) Proposals involving the creation or abolition of any gazetted 
post, whether temporary or permanent, the maximum pay of which 
is Ss. 250 a month or more. 

(6) Orders afiecting emoluments and pensions and those on memorials 
to the disadvantage of an officer in receipt of pay in excess of Bs. 250 
per mensem. 
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(7) All petitionB in connection with Bentenee of death passed in 
criminal cases. 

(8) Cases which the Member or Minister in charge considers to be of 
major importance. 

(9) Cases which the Secretary considers to be cf special importance. 

(10) Cases of importance in which it is proposed to take action against 
the advice of the head of a department. 

(11) All cases in which it is found necessary to make communications 
to high officers of Government conveying or implying the dissatisffiction 
of Government in any degree or indicating how they might more satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of their office. 

(12) Nominations and postings of officers mentioned in the Schedule 
to the Rules of Business and of officers of the provincial services. 

(13) Cases in which there is disagreement between the Member or 
Minister in charge of the department and the Member or Minister in 
charge of another department concerned. 

(14) When it is doubtful to which department a case belongs. 

(1 5) When a Member or a Minister desires any further action to be 
taken on a case not pertaining to his department. 

(16) When a Member or a Minister is not prepared to comply with 
the request made by another Member or Minister to see papers per- 
taining to the department in charge of the Member or Minister first 
mentioned. 

(17) When the Finance Member desires that a case in a transferred 
department should be submitted to the Governor for orders. 

(18) When it is doubtful whether an action taken in a transferred 
department affects a reserved department or whether an action taken 
in a reserved department affects a transferred department. 

(19) When the Secretary considers that there has been any material 
departure from the Rules of Business. 

(20) When any doubt arises as to the interpretation of the Rules of 
Business. 

(21) Any other case or class of cases which the Governor speciaDy 
directs to be submitted to him. 

Nominations to posts mentioned in the Schedule to the Rules of 
Business and postings of officers mentioned in that Schedule are made 
by the Governor after consulting the Member or Minister in charge. 
Except in case of urgency, every Member has an opportunity of 
submitting for consideration any objection he may have to offer to any 
proposed appointment in a reserved department before it is gazetted. 
In this connection it should be noted that orders as finally issued are 
“ by order of the Governor in Council ” or “ by order of the Government 
of Bombay ” according as the department is reserved or transferred. 
It had always been the practice, even from pre-Reform times, to 
circulate a notification paper of all appointments made by Government 
for the information of Members of Government. In November 1923, 
the Governor stopped the circulation of these papers. This gave rise to a 
controversy as to the Governor’s rule-making powers under section 49 (2) 
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of the Gbvemment of India Act. Objection was taken to nilea 
4, 8, 11 and 13 of the Buies of Business as made by the Governor under 
the above mentioned section of the Act, on the grounds that these rules 
were repugnant to the provisions of the Act or to other rules made under 
the Act. After considerable discussion, the Governor agreed in July 
1926 to amend the rules. Other nominations and postings of officers 
of the Provincial Service are made by the Member or Minister in charge 
subject to the approval of the Governor. Appointments and postings in 
the subordinate services are made by the Member or Minister in charge. 
Cases are dealt with in the diftercnt departments according to the prescrib- 
ed procedure, and in case of difference of opinion, the Gavernor decides 
the question. Subject to the general control of the Governor, any 
Member in a reserved department has power to call for papers belonging 
to another department, whether reserved or transferred. A case in a 
reserved department in which the Member does not accept the Governor’s 
opinion is circulated and when so circulated, any Member may ask that 
it be discussed in Council. In all cases the Governor has power at 
any stage to direct a discussion in Council. 

The rules for dealing with cases in transferred departments are more 
or less similar . A Minister has power to call for papers in any department, 
whether reserved or transferred, if they are required for the disposal 
of a case in his department. When a case in a transferred department 
has been submitted to the Governor and he does not agree with the 
Minister’s view, the case is returned to the Minister with the Governor’s 
remarks. Any Minister may ask that a case relating to his department 
be discussed at a joint meeting of Members and Ministers. Ordinarily 
all important matters are discussed in joint meetings of the Members and 
Ministers, though the decision is taken in the reserved or the transferred 
half of Government according to the nature of the subject. The Finance 
Member has power to call for any papers from any transferred departments 
and to require that they, with his notes on them, should be submitted to 
the Governor for orders. 

Bills relating to reserved departments, after they have been approved 
by the Governoi, are circulated to the Ministers for information. Bills 
relating to transferred departments, after approval by the Governor, 
on the advice of the Minister in charge, are circulated to the other 
Ministers and Members of Council for their information. 

Working of Diarchy 

255. Although the system introduced by the Reforms may be said 
WoRsiKa OF to have worked smoothly and satisfactorily in this 

Dyarohy. Presidency, it would not be quite correct to say 

that has worked in the way in which it was intended to do. The absence 
of any strong and well-organised ministerial parties and of joint responsi- 
bility among the Ministers has led to there being in actual practice no 
great difEerence between the Members of the Executive Council and the 
Ministers. There have not been at any time, nor are there at present. 
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any strong well-organised parties in the Council with any definite policy 
from whom the Ministers could be selected and on whose support they 
could count. The Swarajist party has been the only organised party 
United by bonds other than communal. It has never commanded a 
majority in the Council and has been pledged to e policy of refusal of 
political responsibility. The Ministers have had, in consequence, to be 
selected from the smaller groups. These groups have been not only 
numerically inferior but deficient in organisation. In the second Council 
the non- Brahmin party had made some progress in these two respects. 
It acknowledged a certain allegiance to the non-Brahmin Minister for 
Education and followed his leadership in matters which concerned 
that particular department ; but it appeared to consider itself entirely 
free and was not infrequently divided on other matters, whether affecting 
reserved or transferred departments. The two Muhammadan groups — 
one for Sind and the other for the Presidency — have up to now not made 
much progress in real organisation. Upon questions which especially 
interest and concern their electorates they generally \ote together. 
But outside the bonds of communal interest they have little cohesion. 
Their lack of organisation and settled policy is the second cause of the 
weakness of the position of the Ministers. Still another cause is the 
fact that the smaller groups in the House from which the Ministers were 
appointed are separated by locality and religion. The two Muhammadan 
groups are geographically disconnected and distinct and the third group 
is composed of Hindus partly from the Deccan and partly from the 
Southern Maratha Country. The difficulty has been enhanced by the 
financial stringency which has prevailed all through the period of the 
Reforms and which has made it impossible without increased taxation 
to allocate sufficient funds to the transferred departments to enable 
the Ministers to present a party programme which would secure the 
systematic and united support of the smaller groups which they represent. 
Without adequate support from their followers, the Ministers hav e always 
been obliged to rely largely for support upon the official vote and this 
has had the effect of obscuring the distinction between them and the 
Members of the Executive Council. The majority of the non-official 
members whose political education has been mainly in the school of 
opposition to official measures recognise little distinction between the 
Ministers who are supposed to represent the popular element and the 
Members of the Executive Government. Both depend for support 
mainly on the official vote and the followers of the Ministers regard 
them mainly as Members of the Executive Government. This has 
tended to deaden the followers’ sense of allegiance, to lessen their sense 
of responsibility and to throw them back on the simpler and more 
popular policy of opposition to official measures. A party which held 
the existence of a ministry in its power would systematically use and 
support the ministry. The Ministers are scarcely felt to beloiig to 
a party upon whose support they do not wholly depend for their political 
existence, and which regards them not stp much as its own representatives 
as bound by the official vote to the policy of the Executive Government. 
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The absence of well organized parties divided on broad questions of 
policy is inevitable under the present system. Dyarchy, with the dual 
control over Ministers (of the Legislative Council and of the Governor) 
which it necessarily involves, hinders the growth of such parties. It is 
also probable that if the Ministers were to organise parties of their own 
and to rely entirely on them for support, and be guided by their widies 
on all important matters, they wotdd have constantly to oppose the 
reserved half of Gk)vemment, with the result that the latter would be 
repeatedly defeated in the Council and deadlocks would be of constant 
occurrence. 

The Government has always been in the anomalous position of an 
executive pledged to carry on the business of governing without a working 
majority in the House. It has been enabled to carry on its business in spite 
of a persistent and at times well-organised opposition, mainly because 
the majority in the House has been determined that the opposition shall 
not bring Government to a deadlock. The Government cannot, however, 
reckon on the support of a majority even in matters concerning transferred 
departments, because the Ministers have not an assured following in 
the House. 

A further cause of the weakness of dyarchy in this Presidency has been 
the absence of joint responsibility among ‘&e Mimsters. The necessity 
of selecting the Ministers from the smaller and more or less disorganised 
groups in the Council has made the existence of joint responsibility among 
them practically impossible. Efforts were at one time made to introduce 
joint responsibility, but they did not materialise. 

Though dyarchy has worked with good results in this Presidency, the 
essential conditions for its successful working have been wanting ; and in 
so far as it has worked, the success achieved was partly due to the modera- 
tion of the Council and partly to the efforts made to work the Beforma 
successfully by the Members of Government and the permanent Services. 
The Members of the Services generally and the heads of departments 
have loyally co-operated with the Members of Council and Ministers in 
working the Eeforms and the relations between them have always been 
good. 


Finance in relaJtixm to Reserved ant Transferred Subjects, 

The Proposal for a Joint Secretary and a Separate Purse. 

256. The existing provisions for the allocation of provincial revenues 
between reserved and transferred departments 
FnfAwoa ih bela- are contained in rules 31-35 of the Devolution Eules. 
m 31 provides t^t expenditure for tie purpose 

SuiuBOTs. Thb of the administration of both reserved and trans- 
^roaAL FOB A {erred subjects shall, in the first instance, be a charge 
a^SpabIm IWb.*^ general revenues and balances of eadi 

province, and the framing of proposak for the 
apportionment of funds between reserved and transferred departments 
respectively, whether at the time of the preparation of the budget 
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or otherwise will be -a matter for agreeioent between the Executive 
Oouncdl and the Ministers. Rule 32 provides that in the event of 
a failure to agree on the allocation of revenues, the Governor 
should 'allocate a certain portion of the revenue and balances to each 
half of the Government. Such an order of allocation must be made by 
the Gk>vernor in accordance with his own discretion or in accordance 
with the report of an authority to be appointed by the Governor General 
an this behalf on the application of the Governor. The order of allocation 
unless revoked shall remain in force for the lifetime of the Council and 
at the most a year after. The order may, however, be revoked earlier 
if an agreement is reached between the Executive Council and the Minis- 
ters. Before such an order is passed the budget provision for the year 
before would determine what money is to be allotted in the budget for 
the various departments. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee reviewed the position in 1924 and 
reported that in actual practice it had not been found necessary in any 
province to apportion the available funds in the manner contemplated 
by Devolution Rules 32 to 35. They point out that possibly this result 
was due to the fact that surplus funds were, generally speaking, not 
available. A few witnesses before the Committee recommended the 
system of a separate purse. But the Committee thought that so long ^s 
it was possible to arrive at an apportionment of the available funds by 
agreement, as had been the case, there was no necessity to make any 
ohange in the system. They therefore did not endorse the proposal for 
a separate purse. 

So far as this presidency is concerned the apportionment of funds 
between the departments dealing respectively with the reserved and 
transferred subjects has been arrived at by amicable agreement between 
the Members of the Executive Council and Ministers who have based 
the division upon the previous actual expenditure in these departments. 
The division has been arrived at after a good deal of give and take by 
the Honourable Members and Ministers at a series of joint meetings. Both 
halves of Government fully realised the necessity for economy and looked 
at the problem of balancing the budget from the standpoint of Govern- 
ment as a whole and not from that of narrow departmentalism. The 
special power of the Gk)vernor under Devolution Rule 32 has never been 
exercis^ under the circumstances. The deadlock contemplated by the 
Devolution Rule has never occurred nor has there been any serious disagree- 
ment. To quote an example, in 1922-23 a reserve of 20 lakhs was allocat- 
ed by common agreement in the proportion of 12 lakhs to reserved and 8 
to transferred subjects. The actual expenditure from the 20 lakhs, 
however, was 8} lakhs for the reserved and 10 lakhs for the transferred. 
It may legitimately be concluded from this that the Members and Minis- 
ters trust the Fmanoe Department to hold the scales even between the 
departments in permitting application to the Legislative Council for 
grants from the reserve. A cut of 60 lakhs made by the Legislative 
Council in 1922-23 was also spread proportionately over both reserved 
and transfored subjects because of such harmonious relations between 
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the Hoaotirable Members and Ministers. The experience in Bombay, 
therefore, has been one of harmonious relations ’’.and no difficulty has 
been experienced in this matter. 

The old Devolution Buie 36 (2) provided for the appointment of a 
Thb APFomTMBNT Secretary iu the Finauce Department if the 

OP ▲ Joint Sboab- Ministers so desired. The Joint Secretary was 
specially charged with the duty of examining 
and dealing with the dnancial questions arising in 
relation to transferred subjects and with proposals for taxation 
or borrowing put forward by any Minister. The Keforms Enquiry 
Committee examined this question and noted that a Joint Financial 
Secretary had not been appointed in any province. The Committee 
remarked that there was some misapprehension of the functions which 
it was intended that the Joint Financial Secretary should perform. One 
Minister remarked that such an official might be looked upon as a spy. 
The Government of Bombay and the Bombay Ministers suggested to 
the Committee that such an officer should be appointed. The intention 
of the Government of India in suggesting a Joint Secretary was that the 
officer should be a Financial Adviser to the Ministers in all transferred 
subjects. He should be wholly at their disposal to help them on the 
financial side of their work. He should prepare proposals for expenditure 
and the like for presentation to the Finance Department, and should 
see that their case has been properly represented. The Reforms Enquiry 
Committee recommended the appointment of such an officer, and suggest- 
ed that he should be called the Financial Adviser, with powers similar 
to those possessed by Financial Advisers to other departments. This 
recommendation was accepted by the Government of India and 
Devolution Rule 36 was accordingly modified. The new rule provides 
for the appointment of a Financial Adviser to the Ministers if they so 
desire. The Finance Department may delegate to the Financial Adviser 
all or any of the functions of the Finance Department specified in Rule 
37 or referred to in any other rule. The Ministers, however, have never 
pressed for the appointment of such a Financial Adviser in Bombay. 
In 1927 in reply to a Council question, the Honourable Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatallah replied as the senior Minister that the Ministers 
had not expressed a desire for the appointment of a Financial Adviser. 

Tendency of Legislation since the Reforms. 

257. An account of the course of le^lation in the transferred 
departments is given in paragraph 384. As stated 
Tbndbnot of there, Government legislation in the transferred 
THE departments during the period of the Reforms was 

marked by a very progressive and liberal policy, as 
is evidenced by the Bombay Local Boards A<ft, 1923, the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, 1923, the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925, 
the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925, the City of Bombay Lw- 
provement Trust Transfer Act, 1925, the Bombay City Municipalities 
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Act, 1925, and the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927. Legislation in 
tiie reserved departments was also of an important and liberal character. 
It extended to various subjects such as control of transactions in cotton, 
control of dealings in securities, control of gambling, protection of children, 
control of prostitution, protection of tenants against rack-renting, revision 
of the constitution of port trusts with a view to increasing the Indian 
element, etc. A very noticeable feature of the Beforms period was the 
very large number of Bills introduced or proposed to be introduced in the 
Legislative Council, though several of them did not pass through aU the 
three readings. Notices of several non-official Bills were received at each 
session, but very few of them were eventually passed. The number of 
Acts passed in each of the years 1921-27 was 7, 14, 11, 14, 19, 12 and 17. 
Of these the number of non-official Bills passed was 1 in 1923, 1 in 1924, 
3 in 1925, 1 in 1926, and 2 in 1927. Of the Acts passed in the reserved 
departments, the more important were Finance Acts, viz.. Acts to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, the Court-fees Act, 1870, and the Bombay 
Entertainments Act, 1923, which had to be passed "owing to financial 
stringency for the purpose of augmenting the revenues of Government. 

258. The Bombay Port Trust Act, 1923 : This Act was passed for 
Government the purpose inter alia of giving increased represen- 
Bills. tation to the Indian commercial community. It was 

represented to Government that the Indian representation on the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay was inadequate. The Act increased 
the number of trustees from 17 to 21 and gave three seats to Indians, 
thus increasing the number of Indians on the Board from 5 to 8. Oppor- 
tunity was also taken to make all the seats allotted to Indians elective. 
The number of nominated seats was reduced to 7 and the provision re- 
quiring Government to nominate three Indians among the nominee 
trustees was repealed. 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act, 1923, was passed for the 
purpose of remedying the evils of prostitution in the presidency. 
The Act was extended in the first instance to the City of Bombay only, 
but provision was made for its eictension to such other areas in the presi- 
dency as may be deemed to require it. The Act makes the procuring 
and importation of women and the living on the earnings of women an 
offence, and penalties have been provided for the trapping of ignorant 
women and their exploitation. It also provides for the segregation of 
brothels. 

The Karachi Port Trust Amendment Act, 1924, was passed with the 
object of securing adequate representation of Indian commercial 
interests on the Board of Trustees for the Port 6i Karachi. It raised 
the number of trustees from 11 to 14, of whom 9 are to be elected. Of 
the 9 seats filled by election 4 are allotted to representatives of Indian 
commercial bodies. 

The Bombay Children Act, 1924, was passed for the purpose of 
making better provision for the custody and protection of chOdren 
under the age of 14 and young persons who may be 14 years of age and 
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upwards but under the age of 16, and for the custody, control and 
punishment of youthful offenders imder the age of 16. Ftovision is 
made for the moral improvement of children and young 
persons who have no one to look after them or are neglected 
by their parents or guardi&ns or are living in immoral 
surroundings. Such children may be sent by the court to a 
certified school or may be committed to the care of a relative or other 
fit x^rson. Young persons may be dealt with in the latter way only. 
Punishments are provided for general ill-treatment of children and 
young persons, for causing them to beg, for albwing them to frequent 
brothels, and for causing or encouraging their seduction. The Act 
also provides for the establishment and maintenance of industrial schools 
for the reception of children and young persons in which children and 
youthful offenders of both sexes may be taught a useful trade. Provi- 
sion is also made for the establishment of juvenile courts to obviate the 
association of children and young persons with adult criminals. 

The Bombay Securities Contracts Control Act, 1925, was passed for the 
purpose of taking authority to control transactions in securities. The 
repeated occurrence of crises in the Bombay Stock Exchange led to a 
demand by the public in 1923 for an enquiry by the Grovernment into 
the administration of the Exchange. A committee was accordingly 
appointed to investigate and submitted a report to Gfovernment in 1924 
making certain recommendations for the better administration of the 
Stock Exchange. The Act gives Government power to enforce such 
rules as they may consider necessary in the interests of the public. 

The Bombay Children {Amendment) Act, 1925, makes it penal to be 
drunk while in charge of a child, or to give or cause to be given intoxi- 
cating liquor to a chjid or to sell tobacco to a child or young person or to 
incite a child or yomig person to bet or borrow or to take a pawn fjx)m a 
child or young person. 

Another important measure was the Sind Courts Act, 1926, which 
was passed for the purpose of establishing a Chief Court in Sind. The 
administration of justice and the appellate and revisional jurisdiction 
of the province of Sind was entrusted up to 1906 to a single judge known 
as the Judicial Commissioner. The original civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the city of Karachi and the district was exercised by a District 
and Sessions Judge, with the occasional help of an Assistant or Joint 
Judge as to other parts of Sind. The commercial growth and increase 
of population of the city of Karachi and the general progress promoted 
by large irrigation works had proved that system to be no longer satis- 
factory QT sufficient. The Court of the Judicial Commissioner was 
therefore created in 1906. It was a compromise between the old system 
and the claims which were urged for a Chief Court with full powers both 
of the original and appellate sides of the High Court. But it was soon 
found that the work was beyond the powers of the court so established. 
The Civil Justice Committee pointed out the urgent necessity of taking 
adequate steps to improve the status and procure of the oourt to 
no K 266^16. 
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meet the reasonable requirements of the important seaport of Elarachi 
and of the probable expansion of wealth likely to result from the Sukkui 
Barrage scheme in the rest of the province. The creation of a Chief 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and three or four Puisne Judges with 
salaries sufficient to attract and retain permanently experienced judges 
both from the Bar and the Service seemed to be the minimum necessary 
to meet the position. The Act, therefore, provides for the establishment 
of a Chief Court in Sind from the date of its coming into operation. 
The Chief Court is to consist of a Chief Judge and three or more 
judges appointed by the Governor General in Council. It is to be 
the highest civil court of appeal and revision and the highest court 
of criminal appeal and revision for Sind, and the principal civil 
court of original jurisdiction for the civil district of Karaclu, and is to be 
the court of sessions or to exercise the powers and perform the duties of a 
Sessions Judge in the Sessions Division of Karachi. 

Bombay Act VI of 1927 {the Aden Civil and GriminalJmtice Amendment 
Act, 1927) was another important measure, passed for the purpose of 
liberalising the administration of justice in Aden. The Act providing for 
the administration of civil and criminal justice in Aden was passed in 
1864. Aden has since grown into an important commercial centre, and 
it appeared that it was no longer possible for the Resident adequately to 
discharge the judicial duties imposed on him by the Act of 1864. The 
Acl of 1927 preserves the Resident’s jurisdiction as before, but affords 
him relief from his judicial duties by taking power to appoint a Judicial 
Assistant to the Resident who will be able to exercise all the powers 
exercised by the Resident. Pro vision has also been made for the creation 
of a Bar in the Aden courts, for the enrolment of Advocates, Pleaders 
and Attorneys and for their appearance on behalf of parties in all 
civil and criminal proceedings in the courts in Aden. The Act also 
provides for the appointment of District, Honorary, Special and Bench 
Magistrates. 

269. Very few non-official Bills were passed into law during the period 
N'on- OFFICIAL imder report. The tendency of non-official legisla- 

Bills. tion will be apparent from the following review of 

the Bills of which notices were received during the period under report. 
The Bills related to various subjects, such as communal matters, social 
reform, education, depressed classes, prohibition of drink, prevention of 
cruelty to animals, prevention of slaughter of animals, regulation and 
management of public religious and charitable trusts, prevention of 
gambling, protection of tenants against landlords, registration of 
marriages, control of the Executive Government, franchise for local 
boards and munidpalitieB and the Law relating to hereditary village 
officezB. 

Mr. A. B. Lathe’s Bill to amend the law relating to emoluments claim- 
able by watandar Biindtt priests provided that no person should be entitled 
to claim as a matter of any ceremonial emoluments from any Hin du 

whodbesnoteallintiieBervioeB of the person claiming those emoluments. 
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It aimed at doing away with the custom under which the Brahmins claimed 
from non-Biahmins payments for services which the latter never required. 
This Bill was not passed into law. 

Aiiother piece of legislation of a communal character was Mr. Bole’s 
Bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal Act, 18S8, introduced in the 
year 1925. It provided for the representation of the backward and 
depressed classes on the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bombay. 
It was, however, lost at the first readmg. A further attempt was made 
by Mr. A. N. Surve in the same year and more or less to the same effect, 
but it was also lost. 

Mr. Bole obtained the permission of the Legislative Council on the 
3rd November 1925 to introduce a Bill similar to that proposed to be 
introduced by Mr. A. B. Lathe in 1921. The Bill was eventually 
passed as Bombay Act XI of 1926. That Act provides that no person 
shall be entitled to claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments 
from any Hindu who does not call in the services of the person 
claiming those emoluments. 

Notices of amendments providing for communal representation were 
received at various times, the most important beingthose for the represen- 
tation of the non-Brahmins and the Muhammadans in the constitution 
of the University. 

Mr. Bole’s Bill to amend the law relating to the emoluments claimable 
by watandar Hindu priests may also be mentioned as indicating the 
progress of social reform in the direction of the removal of Brahmanic 
control over the Non-Brahmins. 

Another piece of legislation aiming at social reform was Rao Bahadur 
Kale’s Bill to regulate and define the rights of Hindu women in property 
inherited from men, of which notice was given on the 26th September 
1921. Sanction to the introduction of the Bill was, however, refused by 
the Governor General. 

Rao Bahadur Kale’s Bill to consolidate the provisions relating to public 
religious and charitable endowments and to put the law relating to the 
management of the same on a more satisfactory basis, of which notice 
was given on the 1st May 1922 was also an important measure bringmg 
the management of religious trusts under control. 'The Bill was not 

more important measure in the direction of social reform was 
Mr. D. B. Adwani’s Bill to enable those Hindus of the province of Sind 
who desire to restrict themselves to monogamous marriages to do so, 
of which notice was given oi\ the 31st May 1924. The reason for the 
proposed legislation, as stated in the objects and reasons, was that 
though the custom of monogamous marriages exists among the Hindus 
of Sind, there have been oases in which several persons have defied the 
custom and resorted, in the face of pubUc opposition, to noaniages 
duxiag fhe life-time of their wives, without any justifying cause, and 
^at the panchayats of the oommunities have, in the abmoe of any 
powers, been unable to exercise any effective control. It was stated in 
ihe statement of objects and reasons that there was a strong pubBo 
.no n asa— ISa 
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feeling in favour of a measure of that kind. The Bill was subjected to 
much criticism both inside the Coimcil and by the public. It passed 
the first reading, was referred to a select committee, which made its 
report in September 1925, but eventually lapsed as the member in charge 
of the Bill &d not move its further reading. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed’s Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act,, 
1923, aimed at having an authenticated record of maniages for the 
purpose of production whenever required in a court of law. It made 
it obligatory for local boards to provide for the compulsory registration 
of marriages, and provided a penalty for failure to get a marriage regis- 
tered. It was, however, opposed by the Hindus as afiecting their 
religious usages and was eventually withdrawn by the member in charge 
on the 8th July 1926. 

Mr. B. G. Pradhan’s Bill to amend the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1923, notice of which was given on the 12th December 1924, aimed 
at ensuring the general introduction of compulsory elementary' education 
within a definite period. It was not, however, proceeded with as the 
necessary previous sanction was refused by the Governor. 

Notices of two Bills were received purporting to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale and import of liquor and to control drink generally- -one from 
Mr. V. R. Gupte in July 1921 and the other from Mr. R. G. Pradhan in 
April 1925. The Bills, however, were never introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Mr. Surve’s Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act, 1890» 
which was passed as Bombay Act XIX of 1925 furnishes a striking 
illustration of the manner in which the legislature has attempted to 
control the work of the executive. Section 25 of the Bombay District 
Police Act, 1890, as it stood before that Act was amended by Bombay 
Act XIX of 1925, empowered Government to direct the imposition of a 
tax or rate to defray the cost of additional police employed in any local 
area which appeared to it to be in a disturbed or dangerous state. Bom- 
bay Act XIX of 1925 provides that a copy of every direction given by 
Government shall be sent forthwith to each Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and shall be laid on the table of the Bombay 
Le^slative Council at the commencement of the session next following 
the date of such direction and the question whether the said cost or 
any part thereof shall be defrayed in the manner specified in the sub- 
section or whether it shall be defrayed out of the general revenues of 
Gbvernment shall, if so required by due notice given at that session by 
any member, be decided by a resolution duly passed in this behalf by 
the said Council ; and recoveries shall be suspended pending the consi- 
deration of such resolution, if any, at such or the next succeeding session. 

Rao Saheb Patil’s Bill to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act 
which became Bombay Act XI of 1925 reduced the powers of Government 
to puni^ the whole ^dy of watandars for certain ofiences committed 
by a representative watandar or his deputy and provided that no orders 
punishing representative watandars or their deputies should be passed 
except after an investigation and after giving the parties an opportunity 
of being heard. 
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"SSO. Speddog genexaUy, tiie tendency of llie Legielatiye Oooncili ms 
evidenced by private Bills and amendments moved 
• ‘ or earned to Oovemment Bills has been to reduce 

^^enalties, to provide for appeals and to secure control over tbe actions 
of tbe executive, a tendency wbiob found its expression in tbe provision 
made in the Bombay Children Act, 1924, tbe Bombay Co-operative 
SometieB Act, 1925, the Bombay City Municipalities Act, 1925, the 
Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1^7, s^ the ^mbay District Police 
( Am en dm ent) Act, 1925 (by Mr. Surve), making the rules proposed to 
be made or directions proposed to be given by Government subject to 
the vote of the Legislative Council. Taxation measures were always 
opposed, a position perhaps due laigely to the Meston settlement and 
to a feeling in the Council that there was room for retrenchment, 
although they were repeatedly assured that every possible endeavour 
had been made by Government to effect retrenchment in every 
department. There was also a tendency at tildes to tie the hands 
<of Government by appropriating revenues to specified purposes, while 
amendments were not infrequently moved out of communal consi- 
derations though these were confin^ to a few members of the Council 
only. There have been no occasions for judging tbe attitude of the 
Legislative Council towards legislation afEecting law and order. 

Control of the Secretary of State over the Local Governments 

2fil. The control exercised by the Secretary of State under the 

CoiTTBOL OF THE constitution is threefold — administrative, 

^moBmAXY OF State financial and legislative. The more important 
oy*E THE Local features of the- arrangement are briefly summarised 

‘OoVEKEMBlITS. - - ® •' 


below. 


Under section 2 of the Government of India Act the Secretary of 
State has and may perform all such or the like powers and duties relating 
to the government or revenues of India and has all such or the like powers 
over all offix^rs appointed or continued under tbe Act, as, if the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, had not been passed, might or should have been 
exercised or performed by the East India Company, or by the Court of 
Direotore or Court of f^prietors of that Company. In partieulai, 
the Socretazy of State has, subject to tiie provisions of the Act or rules 
made thereunder, power to sup^mtend, direct and control all acts, 
opmktions and concerns which relate to the government or revenues 
nl India, and all grants of salaries, gzatuities and aUowances, and all 
^tber payments and charges out of or on tbe nfvenues of India. Under 
section 19- A, Ibe Secretary of State in (Touncil may, notwithstanding 
anjrthingmtiieAct, by rule regulate the exercise of the powers ofauper- 
intendence, direction and control, vested in the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of ^tein Council by the Ant or othfffwiae. Bulesmade 
under thieseotbn provide the powm of superintendence, direction 

and owtml vested m the Semtazy of State and the Secretary o£ State 
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ia Council under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to tzansfeiTed 
snbjects, be exercised only for the following purposes, namely — 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces in cases where 
the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard imperial interests ; 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of India in 
respect of questions arising between India and other parts of the 
British Empire ; and 

(5) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any powers and 
duties possessed by or imposed on the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of State in Council under or in connection with or for the purposes 
of the following provisions of the Act, namely, section 29-A, section 30 
(1-A), Part VII-A, or of any rules made by or with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

On the reserved side, in theory and in law, the Secretary of State’s 
powers of superintendence, direction and control are unrestricted. 
The Secretary of State in Council has the final voice on all matters relating 
to expenditure of Indian (central and provincial) revenues (section 21). 
By convention and rules however he exercises only certain powers over 
provincial expenditure, e.g., his sanction is necessary to the creation 
or abolition of certain posts, increase in estabEshment above the pre- 
scribed limit, revision of permanent establishment, expenditure on large 
public works or projects, expenditure on account of the furniture or 
sumptuary grant to the Governor or on an original work on the residence 
of the Governor, etc. His sanction is also necessary to any measure 
resulting in an abandonment of revenue in which an important question 
of policy is involved. 

The revenues of India are received for and in the name of His Majesty 
and may, subject to the provisions of the Act, be applied for the purposes 
of the government of India alone. The Secretary of State in Council 
may sell and dispose of any real or personal estate for the time being vested 
in His Majesty for the government of India and raise money on any such 
property (section 28). He may make any contract for the purposes of 
the Act (section 29). All contracts made by the Local Grovemment are 
expressed to be made by the Secretary of State in Council only (section 
30), and the Local Government has power to raise money on the security 
of revenues allocated to it under the Act on behalf and in the name of the 
Secretary of State in Council only. All suits by or against Government 
lie in the name of the Secretary of State in Council (section 31)* The 
number of members of the Governor’s Council is prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council [section 47 (1)], who has also power to revoke 
or suspend the Council [section 46 (3) ] . Under section 96- B the Secretary 
erf State in Council makes rules for regulating the classification of the 
Civil Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, thehr conditions 
of service, pay allowances, discipline and conduct. For the purposes 
of tiiese mles the seryictii working under the administiitive control of 
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Local Oovenuncpt are classified as AU-India Services, Provincial 
Services, Specialist Services and Suboidinate Services. This classifica- 
tion regolates the authority of the Local Gk)V6nunent over them. 
Members of All-India Services may be awarded minor punishments by the 
Local Gk)vemment, but their recruitment and control generally remain 
in the hands of the Secretary of State in Council. Over other services the 
Local Government exercises practically full authority. The Secretary of 
State in Council makes appointments to the Indian Civil Service and fixes 
the salaries, allowances, furloughs, retiring pensions, etc., of the Chief 
Justice and Judges of the High Court. Eule 12 of the Devolution Buies 
provides that a Local Government shall employ such number of Indian 
Medical Service officers in such appointments and on such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 
Section 129-A provides that where any matter is required to be prescribed 
or regulated by rules under this Act and no special provision is made as to 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made, the rules shall be made by 
the Governor General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council and shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by the 
Indian Legislature or by any local legislature. Among the more important 
rules made in exercise of this power are : (1) the Local Government 
(Borrowing) Rules prescribing the purposes for which and the restrictions 
subject to which loans may be raised by the local Government, (2) the 
Devolution Rules prescribing the administrative and financial powers and 
functions of the local Government, (3) the Scheduled Taxes Rules 
prescribing the taxes which may be imposed by the local Legislative 
Council without the previous sanction of the Governor General, (4) the 
T^cal Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Rules prescribing the laws which 
cannot be repealed or altered by the local Legislature without previous 
sanction, (5) the Reservation of Bills Rules prescribing Bills which shall 
be reserved for the consideration of the Governor General before they are 
assented to by the Governor, (6) the Auditor-Generars Rules prescribing 
the powers and duties, etc., of the Auditor-General, (7) the Electoral 
Rules for the nomination and election of members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, and, so far as they apply to this Presidency, of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, and 
.(8) the Rules for regulating the course of business in the Bombay Legisla* 
tive Council. 

So far as this Presidency is concerned, the existing provisions have 
caused no inconvenience in practice. There has been only one instance 
in Ihis Presidency in which the Secretary of State has, in the exercise 
of the powers vested in him under section 2 of the Act, overruled the 
decision of the local Government. The case related to the retirement 
of Mr. W. C. MacDonald, a former Deputy Commissioner of Excise. 
He had been selected in England by the Sectary of State in pre-Reform 
times as a Distillery Expert and was appoint^ by this Government. 
During the Reforms period, he worked as Dq>uty Commissioner of 
ExQiBe, and'tiie dktiUeriee in the Preaidenoy were ui^^ his supervision. 
With the purchase of the Naaik Acetone Factory by Government and 
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tke manufacture of liquor hj Govemment, bis aemoeg wm no loiigw 
required and be was made to retire on a oonmensato^ pea^n ol 
Bs. 5,000 a year admissible under the rules. lir« lueDonaid i^xesented 
to the Secretaiy of State that be should be retained in servioe as be bad 
been ofiered permanent and pensionable servioe in India and that it 
was on the strength of this assurance that be bad resigned bis post in 
the English Civil Service and accepted an appointment in India. The 
Secretaiy of State asked this Government to consider whether 
Mr. MacDonald should not be reinstated and added that alternatively be 
would find it necessaiy to consider whether a substantial increase of 
ordinaiy compensation for pension should not be given. A reply was 
asked for thmuah the Government of India. In reply the Bombay 
Government expained that the post had been abolished as a measure 
of economy and as being no longer required, and it was added that this 
Government did not see the necessity of increasing the pension of 
Bs. 5,000 a year to which Mr. MacDonald was entitW under the rules. 
The Secretary of State did not agree and sanctioned an enhanced 
pension of Rs. 6,000 a year, which Mr! MacDonald would have earned 
if he had completed five, years’ additional servioe. No oth» case of thi^ 
character has occurred. 


(B) ReMfv^d DepaHments. 


Working of the system of government in the Reserved Departments 
262. The working of the system of government in the Reserved 
Departmmts does not call for any lengthy remarks. 
sYSTHf OF Goyxbn- ^"6 Refomis made no changes m the mtemal 
MIST IN THB Rb- administration of these departments. The powers 
MBNTs” Governor with regard to them were what 

they had been before the Reforms. The Government 
of India and the Secretary of State have under the Reforms, as they had 
prior to them, unlimit^ powet^ of superintendence and control. 
During the whole period of the Reforms, no occasion has arisen for the 
exercise of the emergency powers vested in the Governor. The attitude 
which the’ Council has adopted towards the adminktratidn of these 
departments, in particular towards the administration of Law and 
Older and Limd Revenue, has been dealt with in Chapter VIII. In this 
Chapter some remarks have been made on the division of subjects be- 
tween the Central and Provincial Governments and on certain aspects 
of the work of the Reserved Departments which are of special importance. 
In the administration of the Home Department speml difficulties were 
created by the Non-co-operation and Kbilafat movemmits, which started 
in 1020, and which had im importaat efiect on the constitution and work- 
ing of the Councils which were created by the Reforms. Bef^euce has 
alao be^made to other movements of a subversive character and to the 
attitude of the Ptess. .problem of the separation of judicial and 
executive funatiens whiitii had always been a subject of dismsion both 
in the CooncSs nisi outside even before the intre<kieti<m of the Beforma, 
and which has beau dJacuased in the Councils sinoe^he Beforms on more 
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tliMi one ooGMion, has been specidlj dealt with. Semarks have been 
made on the apedal poffltion which the Finance Department has occuined 
imder the Befoxma system and its relation to other departments, and on 
the working of the Public Accounts and Finance Committees. An ac« 
count has also been given of the efieot which the Reforms have had on 
the Secretariat. 


Dw%$ion of ouijecU between the Centfid and Provincial Govmtfne^ 


263. No serious difficulties have arisen from the present division of 


Divnion ov bub- 

BBOTS BBTWIBB 


subjects between the Central and Provincial Gfovem- 
ments made by the Devolution Rules. Minor 


THB Gbvtbal abd difficultios have arisen in connection with certain 


PBoraoL&L GovBBir- i^bjocts, which are briefly referred to here. The 
position with regard to the subjects of Shipping 


and Navigation, Major Ports, Port Quaiantine, and lighthouses and 
Beacons, all of which are central subjects, has been explained in 


paragraph 252 when dealing with the question of the control 
of the Government of India over the local Government. The 


administration of Minor Ports is a provincial reserved subject, and has 
been entrusted to the Salt Department, which is paid for the work from 
local funds called the Northern and Southern Group Port Funds. These 
funds are accumulated mainly from port dues and are administered by the 
Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, as conservator of the minor ports. 
This branch of the admiiiistration has not undergone any material 
change since the Reforms. Under item 23, Part I of Schedule I to the 
Devolution Rules, the control of petroleum and explosives is a central 
subject. No staff is, however, employed by the Central Government in 
this Presidency for doing this work, and all work in connection with the 
issue of licenses for the possession and transport of petroleum and ex- 
plosives and the inspection of petroleum and explosives depots is done 
by the officers of the local Government. In return for the services ren- 
dered by the local Government, it has been the practice so far to credit 
to provincial revenues the fees realised under the Indian Petroleum Act 
■and the Indian Explosives Act, and the Government of India have hither- 
to acquiesced in this arrangement. They have, however, recently raised 
the question whether the eidsting procedure should not be replaced by 
one under which the receipts from fees for petroleum licenses should be 
credited to the Central Government, while payment in respect of services 
rendered by officers of the provincial Government should be made from 
central revenues. The Govesument of Bombay have pointed out in 
reply that it is not possible to give an accurate estimate of the cost of the 
agency work done by officers of the local Government, that so far as 
can be judged the amount received in the shape of fees by the Govern- 
ttient ot Bombay does not exceed the cost of control, and that the exist- 
ing practice should be continued, unless the Government of India propose 
"to raise the fees levied under the Indian Bxidosives and the Indian Petro- 
hmpi Acts, so as to yield revenue after deducting the cost of coatroh 
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They have also pointed out that some of the fees under the Ex^doaives 
Aot are recover^ in the form of stamps, and that revenue on aooonnt 
of stamps has been already allotted to the local Qovemmest under tilie 
Devolution Buies, irrespective of the question of the cost of the ageucy 
work done by the local Government’s officers. The final decision of 
the Government of India has not yet been communicated, but any alter- 
ation in the existing procedure of crediting the fees to the provincial 
Government or of recovering them in the shape of stamps is likely to 
afiectthe Government of Bombay adversely. 

I 

264. Under item 25, in part II of Schedule I to the Devolution Rules, | 
Devblqfment or Development of Industries is a provincial transferred \ 

IwDusTBiEfl. subject, while under item 20, in Part I of the same \ 

Scb edule, Development of Industries in cases where such de /elopment by ^ 
central authority is declared by order of the Governor General in Council 
to be expedient in the public interest, is a central subject. The present 
position is that although the Government of India benefit directly by the 
establishment of any large industry in the shape of increased income tax 
returns, the work of supporting such industries pecuniarily or otherwise 
is generally left entirely to the local Government, on the ground that 
development of industries is a provincial transferred subject. In a recent 
case connected with the establishment of an up-to-date bleaching and 
dyeing factory in Bombay, the Government of India, while recom- 
mending the scheme for the favourable consideration of the Boinbay 
Government, stated that they could not hold out hopes of any contribu- 
tion from central revenues in support of the scheme. It seems desirable 
that the obligations of the Government of India in regard to the develop- 
ment of industries should be laid down more definitely than at present. 

It would neither be feasible nor desirable on economic grounds for any 
single local Government to entertain the costly technical stafi necessary 
for the proper development of the various industries in the provinces. 
The only solution seems to be for the Government of India to maintain 
a central stafi of experts in each important branch of industry, and to 
place the services of such stafi at the disposal of local Gk>vernment8, 
either free of charge or for the payment of a nominal sum to cover the 
cost of travelling allowances, etc. 

Sf/paralion of Executwe and Judicial fundiona 

265. The question of the separation of executive and judicial 

functions is one of long standing. It has from time 
Sepaeaiioh oe ^ received the attention of political bodies 
Executive aed Judi- and the Press and the consideration of Govem- 
csAL ixmonoEs. ment. The question, it would appear, first attract-. 

ed attention m Bengal, where revenue officers were 
less intimately in touch with the people owing to the peculiarities of the 
Land Settiement of that Province az^ zdied much more largely on the 
Police than they ever have in Bmnbay for their information in all Depart 
meats of Government ; and it eras subsequentiy that tiie propoi^ 
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separation was urged in the substantially different political situation 
in Bombay, Madras and Southern India. The Indian National Congress 
made the question a plank in their political platform in 1886, and it has 
remained so ever since. The Besolution on the subject passed by the 
Congress in 1886 recorded “ an expression of the universal conviction 
that a oomjjlete separation of executive and judicial functions hSvS be- 
come an urgent necessity ” and urged the Government of India “ to 
effect this separation without further delay.” 

266« The law imposes upon revenue offitcers, qua Magistrates, several 

PREVBNnvE POWERS functious. Some of these are purely judicial, e.g., 
OF Maoistbates oar- those concerned with the actual trial of cases ; while 
ROT BE WITHDRAWN. othcrs although exercised by them as Magistrates 
are more appropriately gtiasi-judicial or gwcrsi-police, e.g., powers 
connected with the prevention of offences and the maintenance of 
peace and order. These preventive powers of the Revenue Magistrate^ 
who is charged with the responsibility' for maintaining public peace 
and order, are, in essence, more executive than judicial, and they 
cannot obviously be surrendered whatever decision may be come to as 
regards the really judicial powers dealing with the actual trial of cases, 
since for the proper exercise of such powers what is wanted is not 
so much judicial training and experience as a close acquaintance with 
the habits of the people, local conditions of the place, usages prevailing 
therein, etc., and such loiowledge can only be acquired by executive 
officers who tour about the country and move among the people. In 
fact, the committees appointed in recent years by the Legislatures of 
several Provinces, e.g., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces and 
Madras to consider the question, are all agreed that these preventive 
powers should not be withdrawn from the Executive officers. 

As regards the purely judicial duties of the revenue officers, it would 
make for a better appreciation of the situation if the judicial system as 
a whole for the trial of offences were briefly described. It provides for 
the trial of minor offences by Subordinate Revenue Magistrates exercis- 
ing second and third class powers, aided in some cases by Honora^ 
Magistrates, sitting singly or in Benches, and exercising those powers. 
They are all subject to supervision by Sub-Divisional and District Magis- 
trates, who are also executive officers. There are a few Honorary 
Magistrates exercising first class powers either singly or in Benches. 
At some im]^rtant centres Resident and City Magistrates with first 
class powers are stationed and these, though employed solely on judicial 
duties, are at present recruited from the Revenue Department. All 
the Magistrates in tne district are subordinate to the District Magistrate 
and the District Magistrate and all Magistrates exercising first class 
powers, whether stipendiary or honorary, are subject to the appellate 
ft jnd revisional jurisdiction of the Sessions Court and the High Court. 
The most serious offices are tried by the Sessions Court, ♦.e., by Assist- 
ant Sessions Judges, Additional S^ons Judges or Sessions Judges, 
who are all solely employed on judicial duties, and they are subject to 
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the appellate and ievi8i<»ial juiisdiotiim of tlie High Court, app^ 
agaiuBt the decisionB of the Arata&t Sessious Judges in some eases lying 
aiM to Sessions Judges. 

267. The Boyal Commission on Decentralisation in 1909 did not 

Tm Royal Con- spocifically deal with this question, hut nmaarked 

Hiasiov on Dboeit. that the control of the District Magistrate over the 

general purposes should be absolute and 
BxsponszBiLiTY FOB that there should be no room for doubt to 
cBonnAL ADMxmssEA- his fuU responsibilUy far the orminal administraition 
ofthedistrkt, 

268. The question has also engaged the attention of the Bombay 

Legislative Council both before and after the 

Disoossion in the Keforms. There has scarcely been a Session of 
Council in recent years at which a resolution 
in respect of it has not been tabled for discussion or 
a question has not been asked on the subject. 

The question came up for discussion for the first time in 1893 when at 
the Sessions held in July the Honourable Sir (then Mr.) Pherozeshah 
Mehta suggested a scheme indioalang the lines on which the separation 
of the two functions could be effected. He wanted to increase the number 
of Subordinate Judges in a district by a certain number, say, one or two, 
and to distribute the whole civil and criminal work of the district between 
them, reducing the number of Mamlatdars by a corresponding number, 
and entrusting them only with revenue work by a reorganisation of the 
talukas in the district. The suggestion was not accepted by Gfovemment. 
On the 16th August 1894 the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah asked for a 
committee for the purpose of considering the feasibility of his proposal 
in some one particular district. This proposal too was not accepted. 
The question was revived in January 1921 immediately after the initiation 
of the Reforms, but the resolution on the subject was not reached. A 
similar resolution was, however, adopted in September 1921 in the Legisla- 
tive. Assembly. In forwarding copies of the resolution to Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, the Government of India remarked that in 
the course of the debates on the resolution it was eitplained that the 
subject was a provincial one, and that the Government of India were 
not piepared to ask Local Governments to submit schemes for separation 
which they might not have the funds to finance, but that, if any Local 
Government divided to take up the question and submitted proposals 
for separation, the Government of India would be prepared to proceed 
with the legislation necessary to cmxy the scheme into operation. On 
the 1st October 1921 a resolution was moved in the Legislative Ooimoil, 
proposing to effect the separation by the appointment of Resident 
Magistrates and by giving magisterial powers to Subordinate Judges. 
The mover of the resolution, Imwever, |pive way to a graieial motion for 
an inquiry into the question whieh was proposed by another Member. 
Govermneiit promised to consider Ibe matter, but <q^poeed the motion^ 
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The voting lesiilted in a tie, 36 voting for and 36 against the resolution^ 
the latter including non-Brahmins and Sindhia, and on the Home Member 
promising to make a further statement in the matter during th^ next 
Semen of the Oouncil, the motion was rejeoted hj the casting vote of the 
President. 

In the next Session of the Council (February-Maich 1922) the Home 
Member made a statement on the subject while referring to the provision 
for Besident and City Magistrates in his speech on the budget dealing 
with the Admiuistiation of Justice. He told the Council that he had 
considered the matter carefully ; and, while regretting that the state 
of the finances was not propitious for any scheme involving extra expend- 
iture being undertaken, outlined the scheme which had suggested itself 
to him as one which should be considered with the return of better times 
and which he had laid before his colleagues on the Executive Council. 
The scheme, in brief, consisted in (1) creating a lower grade at the bottom 
of the grades of Subordinate Judges to provide full-time Magistrates, 
(2) utilising the services of lightly-worked Subordinate Judges as part- 
time Magistrates at their stations in relief of low-paid second and third 
class Magistrates whose work gave groimd for dissatisfaction,, and (3) 
in retaining for Sub-Bivisional and District Magistrates executive 
magisterial powers required for the maintenance of law and order, and 
also real magisterial powers to provide for occasions of stress when special 
Magistrates were required or for the trial of cases of special importance. 
The Home Member remarked that the scheme raised an important ques- 
tion of principle ; that while, on the one hand, there was much to be 
said in fasrour cf handing over the ordinary magisterial work to Subordi- 
nate Judges, on the other, there was an important body of opinion strongly 
against the proposal on the ground that Subordinate Judges, who are 
restricted to station life, are not in such close touch with the life of the 
people as are the executive officers who are constantly touring among 
them ; and that, in the circumstances, Gk)vemment wished to obtain a 
distinct opinion on it from the Council before committing themselves 
to a definite policy in the matter. In order to gauge the strength of 
non-official opinion in the matter, it was decided that officials or Members 
or Ministers of Government should not vote on the question, though they 
were allowed to express their views freely on the subject. A member 
was thereupon permitted in March 1922 to move a resolution proposing 
the recruitment of Besident Magi^rates from Subordinate Judges and the 
transfer of some magisterial work to Subordinate Judges not fully 
occupied with civil litigation. The resolution was fully discussed, and 
officials took part in the discussion. The General Member (Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad) supported the resolution, and the Finance Member (Sir H. S. 
Lawrence) opposed it. The resolution was also opposed by the non- 
Biahmins, but it was earned by 25 votes to 19. There hais been no 
discussion in the Legislative Council since then. Notices of resolutions 
on the subject have been received since then, but as a result of the baQot 
system, none of them has so far been reached for diseustion. 
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269« The grounds advanced for the separation hy political bodies and 
the Press, and those urged by Oovernment in favour 

Gass fob and the existing system may now be stated. The 
AOAiBST THE 8 BPA 1 LA- presout system has generally been attacked on four 
TICK OF FaKOTioKs. gfounds. It has been attacked mainly on the ground 
that the prosecutor ought not to be the judge. It 
has been stated that the combination of functions has resulted in a want 
of public confidence in the administration of justice in the Magistrates’ 
courts, and it has been argued that whereas a judicial officer ou^t to be 
thoroughly impartial and approach the consideration of a case without j 
previous knowledge of the facts, it is difficult for a Magistrate who has ' 
executive duties to perform to try a case with a detached outlook. It 
has been urged that even where the revenue officer is not technically the 
prosecutor, his interest in the maintenance of law and order prevents him 
from observing strict impartiality as a Magistrate in criminal matters. 
This objection loses its. force when it is remembered that these officers 
revenue Magistrates) have no direct concern in the detection or 
prosecution of ofiences. Their authority over the police is derived from 
the Criminal Procedure Code and from Local Police Acts. Under Sec- 
tion 13 of Bombay Act IV of 1890 the District Magistrate is invested with 
* command and control ’ over the police force of his district. This com- 
mand and control is exercised for administrative purposes alone. It . 
does not imply that the District Magistrate takes part in the investigation 
of ofEences, nor, as a matter of fact, is this the case. The Subordinate 
Magistrates have no share in this command and control. Under the 
Oriminal Procedure Code, District Magistrates have powers for the preven- 
tion of ofiences and the preservation of order. It has also been urged 
that officers who are responsible for the collection of revenue cannot 
safely be entrusted as Magistrates with the work of dealing with prosecu- 
tions under fiscal Acts. In answering this charge the Government of 
Bombay in their letter to the Government of India of 1900 stated as 
follows : — 

Judged by general principles the argument is sound ; but it is nevertheless faUadous 
because it is based on an entirely false conception of the attitude of District officers in the 
Presidency towards matters connected with the revenue. The District officers are gene- 
rally devoted to the interests of the people who are committed to their charge ; and their 
devotion has frequently carried them to extreme lengths in opposing measures which in 
their opinioir press hardly on the people. There have been no more outspoken critics 
of land revenue settlements and' forest settlements, and their voice has generally been 
raised in favour of moderate assessments and extended privileges. It is not to be believed 
that officers who show this spirit in revenue matters wi w which they are closely concerned 
would show partiality as Ifogistrates in dealing with cases relating to the Customs and 
Salt Revenue with which they have nothing to do, or the Opium and Abkari Revenne, 
for which a separate Department is directly responsible.** 

The advocates of tbe separation of functions next complain about 
the inefficiency of Magistfates owing to want of judicial training. They 
urge that the judicial officer should be an expert apedally educated and 
tnuned for the work of the court. As to this, it has been maintained ^t 
ibe most valuable part of a Magistrate’s traiiuxig is tiiat which biiiigs 
.him into daily contact with the peopb in all the a&iis of life, and that a 
{vrofound knowledge of legal subtletieB is of mudh leas importanoe than 
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a knowledge of the manners, customs and thoughts of the people. It is 
also urged that the existing system causes hardship and inconvenience to 
parties and witnesses who have to attend at the courts of Magistrates on 
tours. As a reply to this charge, it has been stated that if the system 
sometimes causes inconvenience, it often has the opposite effect ; and 
that if in some cases witnesses going to a Magistrate’s camp have a greater 
distance to travel than if they had to attend a fixed court at the head- 
quarters of the district or taluka, in others the court is brought close to 
their homes. Much depends on the way in which an officer arranges his 
tour programme, and a considerate Magistrate, when trying a case in 
which there are many witnesses, wdl doubtless endeavour to ffx his camp 
so as to suit the convenience of the majority. It is probable that the 
‘ tour argument ’ is stressed more by lawyers than by parties and witnesses. 
Lastly, it has also been urged that the union of functions results in dela 3 rB 
in the administration of justice owing to the pressure of other work. 
This, it may be observed, is not an inherent defect in the present system 
and may be cured without having recourse to separation. It has, however, 
been remarked in this connection that “ if regard be had to the infinitely 
greater delays which occur in the Subordinate Civil Courts, it may greatly 
be doubted whether any improvement would result from the establish- 
ment of an entirely separate system of Magistrates’ courts. The defect, 
where it exists, can be cured by the employment of more officers, when 
required, and by stricter supervision on the part of the superior courts 
when the number of officers Ls already sufficient.” 

There is another important point which is not generally realised by the 
advocates of separation, and that is the imperative necessity of systematic 
supervision in order to secure speedy and impartial justice and effective 
protection for the people from the Subordinate Magistrates. In dealing 
with this aspect of the question. Sir Maurice Hayward, Home Member 
of the Bombay Grovernment, stated in 1922 ; 

“ The duties of the superior revenue officers take them regularly on systematic tow 
among the people and no other officers are in nearly so good a position to be vested with 
the necessary magisterial powers for the superintendence and inspection of the work of 
the Subordinate Magistrates. If the duty is to be effectively performed, it must in my 
opinion be left in the hands of the superior revenue officers as Sub-Divisional and 
District Magistrates. It would be idle to hope that it would effectively be performed by 
the superior judicial officers even with the extra expense of some 5 lakhs of rupees for the 
extra staff of Additional Judges to help the Sessions Judges and the extra staff wUch 
would be required in the High Court. The Additional Sessions Judges and Sessions 
Judges would have little inclination for this work. It has been found by experience 
difficult enough to get them effectively to supmintend the establishments and ffistribution 
of the work and tip^ierform the periodical inspMtiona of their Subordinate Civil ^urts. 
It would be hopeless to expect them even with the extra staff to tmdertake with the 
required zeal the superintendence of the establishments and the detailed distribution of 
the work and the periodical inspections of Hie Subordinate Magistrates' Courts. Nor 
would it in my opinion be a practicable prqjXMution to transfer to the High Court the 
powers of appointment and supervision at |»esent vested in Government. ** 

From the point of view of finance the question is abo open to serious 
objections. A complete divorce of executive and 
FufAvoB. judicial functionB would on financial reasons alone 
be impossible. The cost would, at a rough and conservative estimate^ 
run into something like Ss. 15 lakbs a year, or more. 
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270. The qseetioB was eoiisidefed hy the GovenuDent of Bombay 
AvntvuE OF for the fint time in 1893 in connection mih 
CkivFBNMFNT. StT Phorozeshah Mehta’s scheme referred to aboye» 
and as already noted. Government opposed it. In 1894 they opposed his 
suggestion to try the soheme in a particular district. The question was 
agun contidered in 1896-97 as a result of a minute recorded by the 
Honourable Mr. Birdwood on a note received from the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the Governor of Madras regarding the scheme of 
stationary subordinate magistrates in the Mad^ Presidency. It was 
next considered in 1900 when a memorial signed by ten gentlemen, 
seven of whom had held high judicial offices in India, and addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India, was received from the Government of 
India for the opinion of the Bombay Government. The question was 
very thoroughly gone into on both the occasions, and the conclusions 
at which the Bombay Government arrived were : 

(1) that in the Bombay Presidency no abuses had resulted from the 
present system and that there was no practical evil to be remedied ; 

(2) that if in other parts of India, where a similar system obtained, 
abuses had occurred, experience in the Bombay Presidency had proved 
that such abuses were not the necessary result of the system, but were 
due to faulty administration ; and 

(3) that the present system possessed great advantages, some or 
all of which would be lost under any other system which could be . 
adopted, and that no change was necessary or desirable. 

In the reply to the Government of India it was also remarked that the 
system strengthened the British rule in India, secured the people against 
oppression on the part of subordinate officials and conduced to the 
harmonious working of all branches of the administration. 

In 1907 the Government of India inquired about the exact degree 
of control or influence which the executive could then exercise directly 
or indirectly over judicial officers in Bombay and of the changes which 
had been made in the direction of freeing judicial officers from such 
influence or control. The reply from this presidency was that members 
of the Judicial Department proper, from a High Court Judge to the 
lowest Subordinate Judge, were perfectly independent of the executive, 
and that as regards executive officers exercising magisterial functions 
oases were unknown in which an endeavour was made by an officer in 
the exerciae of his executive functions to interfere with the judicial discre- 
tion of a magistrate who might in his executive capacity be subordinate 
to him. Appointmmits of honorary and resident magistrates and the 
investiture of some subordinate judges with magisterial powers in addition 
to their own duties during the stress of famine operations were indicated 
am sosie of the measures undertaken in the direction of freeing judicial 
offioeta from necutive influence or control, and it was repeated that no 
aerioua abuses had resulted from the system of oomhining the two 
ftmotions in one officer. 
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In Apiil 1911 the Government of India fcmvaidod oopiee of a eone- 
spondence between themselves and the Seoietaiy of State for InjlM. and! 
the Government of Bengal fiom whidi it appeals that in Jid 7 1910 the 
Government of India submitted to the Secretary of State for India a 
scheme, the general principles underlying which were that ^ tael of 
ofienoes and the control of magistrates who try them should never devolve 
on officers who had any connection with the poMce or with executive 
duties, while on the <^er band the preventhm of crime should be a 
function of the district officer and his executive subordinates who were 
responsible for the peace of the district. The intention was to introduce 
the scheme at fust in Bengal, and it was stated that the scheme nrig^t 
probably have to be extended to other piovhioes. In forwarding tiie 
oonespondence the Government of India inquired whether tiie 
sub-divisional system should be left untouched. In u^orming tiie Govem- 
ment of India that they were strongly opposed to relieving sub-divisioiiaL 
magistrates of their executive funetioDB just as they were to raving 
district magistrates of theirs, the Government of Bombay took the 
opportunity to demur emphatically to the proposition that because the 
circumstanoes of a single province possessing such special and peculiar 
oharacteristicB as Bengal might require an adsnmistrative change, it 
must therefore be for the sake of uniformity ap^cd to every other part 
of India, no matter how different or remote, and in the face of the eaie^^ 
considemd and contrary opinion of its Govemmenf. 

Nothing further was heard on the subject till 1914 when the Goveaunent 
of India did not refer to the question of complete separation, but only to 
one aspect of it. They wanted the opinion of the Government of Bombay 
on a proposal to transfer to the Scions Court the appdlate powers 
exercised by district magistrates and specially empowered magistrates of 
the first class under section 407 of the Criminal Procedure Code over the 
decisions of second and third class maf^tzates. They wished the Bigh 
Court, the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Bmd and selected maf^- 
terial and judicial officers of experience to be consulted. The Govern- 
ment of In^a were informed that the Bombay Government were not in 
favour of the proposal and that the gcwt majority of the officers and 
authorities consulted including the Court and the Judicial Commis* 
.‘doner of Sind were also opposed to it. The Govemment of India were 
also informed that the proposal would cost the Govemment cd Bombay 
Rs. 30,000 per annum, and that the cost would be reduced byone**thad 
if appeals from second class ma^trates only were transferred to the 
Sessions Court and those from third class magwtcates retained Iqr dwtfet 
magistrates and specially empowered first class mai^tiates. 

The nature of the discussion on the subject in tiie LegbUtive Oouneil 
duiisg the years 1921 and 1922, and the attitude of Government in tike 
matter during that dlscus^n have alnaady bemi indicated. 
consideration was given to the questicm alter the Esaoliition |uo{Kwhsig^ttie 
recruitment of resident malririxates ficom subordmate judges aitd the 
transfer of some magisterial i^rk to sulKudinate judgm not 
xo s 
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with CSivil litigation was earned in the Legulative Oounoil in March ld22 
votes to 19. 

In. April 1922 enquiries were made as to the practical possibility ot 
selecting a few subordinate judges to fill some of the then existing posts 
of resident magistrates and also as to the practicability of transferring 
other magisterial work to lightly worked subordinate judges. It turned 
out, however, impracticable to take any steps in the matter as financial 
stringency not only precluded any increase, but, in fact, necessitated a 
reduction in the numbers of resident magistrates. 

The reports submitted by the committees appointed by the legislatures 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and Madras to examine 
the question were also considered. They all favoured the retention by 
revenue officers, as district magistraAes, of certain executive magisterial 
powers required for the maintenanoe of law and order. Excepting the 
Madras Oommittee, the other 4hr^ held the desirability or otherwise of 
separation to be outside their purview. The committee at Madras 
considered this point, and the members were divided on it. The 
desirability of separation was favoured by the majority but strongly 
opposed by the -minority, who submitted a minority report. The cost 
was estimated by the majority at 3 lakhs of rupees and by the minority 
at 11 lakhs. The scheme provided for complete separation of revenue 
and judicial officers, and relied largely on an increase in benches of 
honorary magistrates. The following extract from Sir Maurice 
Hayward’s minute of 3rd October 1926. will indicate the further 
consideration given to the matter ; — 

** It seemed 'to me desirable therefore for us definitely to settle our policy in this 
matter and I called for certain information in my minute of the 3rd of July 1 923 with a 
view to creating a cadre of City, Cantonment and Resident Magistrates for special 
recruitment for magisterial work. After some of the required information had been 
obtained, a circular letter of the 24th of April 1924 was sent to District Magistrates 
requesting them to .state whether it would be possible to effect any sovings in their 
revenue establishment if the magisterial work were transferred to a special staff of resi- 
dent magistrates with the help of an4ncrea8ed number of honorc.ry and bench magistrates. 
They were requested to give details of the magisterial work, estimates of the required 
number of extra resident magistrates and the possibility of increasing the num^r of 
honorary and bench npgistrates. The CommiBsioners also were asked to give their 
opinions on these questions and replies were not fully received until October 1924. A 
summary of the replies has been prepared and also a table of the magisterial work. The 
gist is that it will not be practicably possible to reduce revenue establishments, that it 
will not be possible to provide for magisterial work without great inconvenience to the 
public except by stationing resident magiatrates in every taluka town, that it would not 
be possible to increase but there was rather a necessity of decreasing the numbers of 
honorary and bench arngistrates and that special arrangements would be necessary for 
the appellate imd revisional powers.and the work of supervision at present performed by 
sub-divisional and district magistrates, ap^ altogether from the executive magisterial 
powsfs required to be retained for the maintenance of law and order by the District 
magistrate. 

“Meanwldie notiees of resolutions were received from Messrs. Narielvala and 
Pahalajani for the abolition cf the system of honorary magistrates respectively in the 
rr e ri de ncy proper and in Sind. w. Narielva]a*e reeolotion was not moved, bat 
Iffir. FehMafsnrs was moved on the 1st of August 1924 and he made the most of the 
smjbvomble mports on bonorary magistrates which he had leanit had been moetved 
the dietriei magtotralec in Bind. The resohitkn was opposed, but It was 
pomitile in view of ttnnatom of the reports received to plead lor tfanelor enqoiiy into 
Tin amtianwnetingenpon withdrawn nndonquliywae impMN% peon d eed 
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both in lOi^ct of the Presidency pi’oper and Sind. A special report on 'the subject ^ras 
thereupon requested from the Honourable Hr. Justioe K^oaid» who whs about to proceed 
on a tour of Inspection in the Presidency proper and a detailed report was required from 
the district magis^tes upon the working of the honorary bench magistrates in Sind 
as well as on the honorary special magistrates, with an estimate ^ the extra expense 
which would be* entailed if their work were transferred to stipendiary magistrates in 
Sind. A special report was submitted on the 27th of February 1925 by Mr. Justice 
Kincaid and the Commissioner in Sind submitted ^he rejports of the district magistrates 
on the 4th of March 1925 in respect of the honorary magistrates in Sind. The substance 
oi the report of Mr. Justioe Kincaid was that there was no neoesaity to abolish honorary 
bench magistrates, but that it would be well to restrict them to 2nd class powers ■-"d 
simple ofienoes under the Municipal and Distrlot Police Acts and that only in exceptional 
oases should gentlemen other than retired stipendiary magistrates be appointed to sit 
singly as honorary magistrates. The substance of the report of the Commissioiier in 
Sind was that the strictures which had been passed were generally justified in respect 
of rural benches of honorary magistrates but that their work had reached a high stanoBU^ 
of efficiency in the cities of Hydeiabad and Karachi. He recommended the restriction 
of their work to simple offences under local laws and the exclusion from their jurisdiotion 
of all offences under the Indian Penal Code. He recommended the reduction of those 
which would thus not have sufficient work and the re-establishment of the posts dl 
resident magistrates which had been reduced under financial stringency in Sind. 

Mr. ShiTdasani has since persistently tabled resolutions for tihe separation of lexenue 
and judicial officers, but so far the resolutidb has not been moved in the Legislative 
CounciL 

** The committees appointed in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces did 
not disouBB the desirability of complete separation of executive from judicial functions. 
The conditions they dealt with were moreover different in material particulars from 
those existing in Bombay and Madras. It is not in my opinion theretore possible to 
rive any particular weight to their reports in discussing the question as it relates to 
^mbay. The conditions here are much more akin to those in out a strong 

opinion was there expressed by the minority against the proposed separation and the 
estimated expenses would be proportionately higher here in view of the reports recently 
received unfavourable to the extension in Bombay of the system of benches of honorary 
magistrates which was to be the main plank in the scheme for separation suggested in 
Madras. The conclusion at which I have arrived after considering all the reports, is that 
the complete separation of executive from judicial functions is neither necessary from 
the point of view of expediency nor a practicable proposition from the point of view of 
expense in Bombay any more than in Madras.** 

The Government of India have only very recently announced a depar- 
ture from their policy of 1921. As stated above, in forwarding a copy 
of a Besolution on the subject adopted in tbe Legislative Assembly in 
1921, the Government of India had remarked that the subject was a 
provincial one, that the Government of India were not prepared to ask 
local Governments to submit schemes for separation which they might not 
have the funds to finance, but that, if any local Government decided to 
take up the question and submitted proposals for separation, the Govern- 
ment of India would be prepared to proceed with the legislation necessary 
to carry the scheme into operation. They have now stated that the 
Secretary of State has emphasized the desirability of maintaining unifor- 
mity in drawing up any scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions and suggested that the Government of India should consider 
and co-ordinate the various proposals &om the local Governments and 
place a co-ordinated measure b^oxe the Indian Legislatoie. They add 
that the ^retary of State has been addressed on the subject, and that on 
leoeipt of his reply they propose to ccxnsult local Goyemments in the 
matter, but that in tiie meantime local Oovermnents should not proceed 
with any scheme that may be under their consideiaii<»u 

MO X M5— 194 
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271. Before die Befonns, the Goyemment of India exercised stiiiigeDt 
control over Provincial Finances, l^e Budget 
Tn posiTOK OF estimates of the provincial Qovermnents had to 

SL r ^ sulanitted to the Government of India for 

Tiov TO oTHXB sanction and a number of other rules of budget 

Dwabumuts. procedure had to be observed. The provincial 

Governments could not impose any additional taxation, or make 
any change in the existing system of revenue management, nor 
could they reduce or give up any source of revenue. More stringent 
and detailed restrictions vrere placed upon the provincial Govemment8| 
powers of expenditure by the various Codes and Standing Orders! 
Provincial Governments had no power to borrow money nor had they\ 
any control over their balances. Apart from these specific limitations, \ 
it was provided that the power of s^per\i8ion and control vested in the 
Governor General in Council and the Provincial Governments had to 
keep him fully informed of their executive and financial proceedings so 
as to enable him to discharge his responsibility for the good government 
of India as a whole. The effect of all these restrictions was that in finan- 
cial matters provincial Governments had very little freedom and were 
more or ieoo o^mpletely under the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. The authors of the Joint Report realbed that if any progress 
towards provincial autonomy was to be made it was essential to give the 
{^ovinces the largest measure of financial independence of the Govern- 
ment of India which is compatible with tlie due discharge by the latter 
of its own responsibilities.’' The Government of India were in full 
accord with this principle and recognised that they would no longer be 
required to watch the financial proceedings of local Governments in detail, 
or to enforce from day to day measures wliich they considered necessary 
to keep the finances of the provinces in a healthy condition. They there- 
fore recommended a withdrawal of the restrictions imposed by the various 
Codes and Standing Orders and the grant of financial freedom to the 
provinces in most matters. The withdrawal of the Government of India’s 
control over jnrovincial finances was coupled with the institution of an 
agoney lor internal control such as is exercised in every Government by 
t£e treasury or a similar department. Thbwasdoneby imposing certain 
duties and functiims by Statutory Rules on the provincial Finance 
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(s) Budget eumtrol, 

(«i) Goatiol over expend^^, 

(fjj) Oooted ofee xevmennd tawtimi, 

(m) OoirtKolowar otber ipattom, km, pare fiaaaoe, 
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(f ) Buigti OoiUrd. 

IThe ‘.Finance Department exercifies ^ntiol oyer the finanoes of the 
local Government by supervisiiig the preparation of the budget of the 
province. Under Devolution Rule 37 (/), the Finanoe Department 
has to prepare an estimate of the total receipts and disbursements of 
the province in each year and it is responsible during the year for watch- 
ing the state of the local Government’s finances. Und^ clause (^) of 
the same rule, the Finance* Department has to prepare the statement 
of estimated revenue and expenditure which is laid before the 
Legislative Council every year and any supplementary, estimates of 
demands for excess grants are also to be submitted by the 
Finance Department to the vote of the Council. In preparing 
these estimates the Finance Department has the power to obtain from 
the departments concerned the material on which it has based its 
estimates. It has also to examine and advise on all schemes of new 
expenditure for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates 
and it can decline to provide for any scheme which has not been so 
examined. The Department has thus great powers as regards the 
preparation of the budget. It can fix the grant which a department should 
ask from the Council and all new proposals for expenditure must be 
previously referred to it for examination before they are included in 
the budget. The control exercised by the Finance Department as 
regards the budget will be apparent from an examination of the procedure 
laid down by that department for the preparation of the budget. The 
Finance Department has ruled that each year the estimates should be 
prepared in four parts. Part I should refer to sanctioned charges, such 
as, permanent establishments which do not vary from year to year. 
This budget is scrutinised by the Accountant General and is not referred 
to the Finance Department at all unless some de^dation from the 
normal is to be introduced. Fart II, section A, should consist 6f charges 
which fluctuate from year to year and are therefore to be scrutinised 
by Government before they can go into the budget. These are sent to 
the Accountant General through the Finance Department. Part II, 
section B, should contain such new items as have already been adminis- 
tratively approved by Government. Any other schemes which have 
yet to receive administrative approval, but which in the opinion of the 
qflicer concerned should be included in the budget, should be entered in 
Part II, section (C). Thus, the Finance Department scrutinizes the 
fluctuating charges (Part II-A) and enters the figure for each item 
as it thinks adequate judging from the material supplied by the depart- 
ments concerned. Sections (B) and (C) refer tnainly to new items. 
Devolution Rule 37 (a) (Hi) insists upon an examination of all schemes 
of new expenditure by the Finance Department before they are entered 
in the budget. Under this Rule the Finance Dopartijaent insists upon 
previous reference and sanction of any new scheme for expenditure 
proposed by any department. No scheme which has not been so examined 
18 allowed to be entered in the budget unless in very exceptional 
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circumstances. In order to avoid excessive references to the Finance 
Department for petty proposals, however, it has been laid down by Finance 
Department Circular 1719 of I4th December 1923 that the adminis- 
trative Departments can approve administratively any scheme involving 
the construction of buildings, roads, etc., costing less than Rs. 6,000. 
As regards irrigation works, the limit set is Rs. 60,000. Administrative 
approval can also be given without previous reference to the Finance 
Department to buildings which follow, without material deviation, type 
plans which have been approved by Government. Excepting these cases, 
all new schemes for the construction or maintenance of buildings, roads, 
bridges or irrigation works must be referred to the Finance Department 
for examination. The administrative approval of the Finance Department 
does not however mean that the item can be entered in the budget with- 
out further reference. The administrative sanction of Government to 
a scheme only means that the scheme has been approved by Govern- 
ment as a fit one to be taken up when funds are available. After tlie 
administrative sanction lias been given, the item can be included in 
Part II-B of the budget estimates. 'Whether it will be included in the 
budget or not depends on the general financial conditions and the 
urgency of the schemce The Finance Department thus exercises a very- 
real power as far as the preparation of the budget is concerned. In the 
last resort, an * administrative department can appeal to Government 
and Governmerft can override the decision of the Finance Department. 
But except in such cases, the Finance Department has complete pow'er 
to refuse the inclusion of auy item of expenditure in the budget, 

(n) Control over expenditure. 

The Finance Department has been given certain powers to control 
and supervise the expenditure of other departments. Under Devolution 
Rule 40, no department can add or reduce any post in the public services 
of the province without the previous sanction of the Finance Department. 
Sanction is also required for varying the emoluments of any post* 
Devolution Rule 41 lays down that no allowance and no special or personal 
pay can be sanctioned for any post without previous consultation with the 
Finance Department. The idea underlying these rules is that no depart- 
ment should be able to increase the posts under it to an extravagant 
extent. There are few greater dangers to the country than the un- 
challenged growth of the number of functionaries. And in particular 
there are few occisions on which an executive based on a popular assembly 
is more vulnerable than when it is pressed to add to the fist of appoint- 
ments paid from the public exchequer. A strong Finance Department is 
a powerful safeguard against these influences. Previous consultation 
with the Finance Department ensures an impartial examination of any 
such proposal and is likely to be a check on the tendency to create posts 
extravagantly. Because of these powem the Finance Department fixes 
the grades of pay and the conditions of service of all the provincial and 
subordinate services. Conditions of service, leave, allowances, etc., are 
determined fay general rales which are now under the control of the 
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Finance Department. Before the Delegation Rules came into operation, 
the power of the Finance Department to fix conditions of service was 
limited by the Fundamental Rules. But since then the power has been 
completely given to the local Government as far as new entrants are 
concerned and the Finance Department exercises that power and is at 
present preparing Manuals of Rules for the future provincial and sub- 
ordinate services. As regards the all-India ser^dces, though the Finance 
Department has not the ultimate control over these services, all matters 
pertaining to them are dealt with in the Finance Department. 

Another item of expenditure on which the advice of the Finance 
Department is sought is as regards sanctioning grants-in-aid to local 
bodies. When grants-in-aid are fixed by any department, the Finance 
Department has to see that they arc not excessive and that Government 
can in the circumstances afford to pay the grants. 

The Finance Depai-tment has also power to suiiervise and sanction 
expenditure not included in the budget estimates. Devolution Rule 38 
lays down that after grants have been voted by the Legislative Council, 
the Finance Department shall have power to sanction any re-appropria- 
fcion within a grant from one major, minor or subordinate head to another. 
The Member or Minister in charge of a department has the power to 
sanction re-appropriation within a grant between heads subordinate 
to a minor head which does not involve undertaking a recurring liability, 
A copy of any' such order sanctioning re-appropriation has to be 
communicated to the Finance Department. Only the Finance Depart- 
ment can delegate the powers of re-appropriation of the Members and 
Ministers to authorities subordinate to them. No department can thus 
undertake a recurring liability without the previous consent of the 
Finance Department. Any such item which is sanctioned by the Finance 
Department is brought to the notice of the Legislative Council by that 
department in che statement of new items sanctioned by the Finance 
Department. In other words, no new expenditure of a recurring nature 
can be undertaken by Government without the cognizance of the Legisla- 
tive Council. As regards other items, the Finance Department can 
sanction expenditure by re-appropriation within a grant from one minor 
or major head to another. The Finance Department has no power to 
sanction re-appropriation from one grant to another. These rules about 
re-appropriation are prescribed in order to ensure that the intentions of 
the Legislature are not seriously infringed by departments without the 
knowledge of the Finance Department which is responsible for inter- 
preting those intentions. The Finance Department is responsible to 
the Public Accounts Committee for seeing that no new service which has 
not been voted by the Legislative Council is undertaken by this method 
of re-approjttiation. All re-appropriations therefore have to be super- 
vised, if not sanctioned, by the Finance Department. 

Another aspect of control of expenditure is the insistence on regularity 
of expenditure. This function is also asrigned to the Finance D^artment 
by the Devolution Rules. Devolution Rule 87 (e)state8 that the Finance 
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Department shall be res^nsible for seeing that proper financial mleB 
are framed for the guidance of other departments and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them. The function of framing proper financial rules 
is being carried out by the Finance Department by the issuing of financial 
manuals, like Treasury Orders, Standing Orders and a Book of Financial 
Powers which it is proposed to issue. As regards other functions imposed 
by this clause, account procedure is at present controUed by the Account- 
ant General and the Auditor General. But it is the Finance Department’s 
duty to see that proper accounts are kept by other departments and 
questions of accounts are always referred to the Finance Department. 
A further duty which is also necessary to ensure the regularity of 
expenditure has been assigned to the Finance Department under clause 
(A) of Devolution Rule 37. The clause states that on receipt of a report 
from an Audit Officer to the effect that expenditure for which there is 
no sufficient sanction is being incurred, the Finance Department shall 
require steps to be taken to obtain sanction or to see that the expenditure 
shall immediately cease . Here again the Finance Department is supposed 
to help audit by insisting on regular expenditure. Analogous to this is 
clause (i) of Devolution Rule 37 which provides that the Finance Depart- 
ment shall lay the audit and appropriation reports before the Committee 
on Public Accounts and shall bring to the notice of the Committee 
all expenditure which has not been duly authorised and any financial 
irregularities. 

(in) Control over Revenue and Taxation. 

Under clause (e) of Devolution Rule 37, the Finance Department 
is required to examine and report on all proposals for the increase or 
reduction of taxation. Under Devolution Rule 37 (jf), the Finance 
Department advises departments responsible for the collection of revenue 
regarding the progress of ctdlection and the methods of collection 
employed. Previous sanction of the Finance Department is necessary 
under Devolution Rule 43 for any proposal involving an abandonment 
of revenue. Minor proposals such as those for grants of land or assign- 
ment of land revenue, as well as for grants of mineral or forest rights, 
are supervised by the Finance Department under Devolution Rule 42, 
as such grants are likely to affect the revenues of Government. Powers 
under this head of revenue and taxation arc assigned to the Finance 
Department iiy order to enable it to safeguard the general financial 
position of the province and to ensure that no proposal which affects the 
revenue of the province is introduced unless its financial effects on 
Government are examined by a competent authority. 

(iv) Control over other financial matters like loans, 
pure finance, etc. 

The Finance Department has been given other functions which again 
proceed from its main function of being responsible for the finances of the 
Oovenmient. The most important of these functions is the management 
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of loan transactions and of work connected with the service of the debt of 
the province. This has been assigned to the Finance Department under 
Devolution Buie 37 (a) and (d). A similar function, that of the manage- 
ment of the Famine Insurance Fund, has also been assigned to the Finance 
Department under Devolution Buie 37 (6). Apart from this statutory 
power, the Finance Department has to advise other departments on 
questions of general fij^nce. Being in charge of the financial afiairs 
of the province, it has to keep in touch with any circumstances likely to 
afiect the financial position of the Government or the business life of the 
province. Thus, in 1923-24 the Finance Department carried out an 
enquiry into the working of the Bombay Share Bazaar in the interests 
of the business life of the province. It has also to see and examine the 
efiect of its own policy on business, e.g., the effect of the loan transactions 
of Government on the commerce and industry of the province. Proposals - 
for taxation by local bodies are also examined in the Finance Department 
from the point of view of the provincial finances as a whole. The Finance 
Department has also to study all economic and financial reports and the 
results of investigations carried out in this country or outside. All such 
reports of committees and commissions, e.g., the Economic Enquiry 
Committee*s Beport and the External Capital Committee’s Beport, are 
examined with a view to see how far their recomiiiendations can be 
accepted by Government. Under the distribution of work between the 
various departments, the control of statistics has been assigned to the 
Finance Department. 

The Finance Department was a cieation of the Reforms and was insti- 
tuted in order to exercise effective control over the general administra- 
tion of the province and to replace the similar control exercised by the 
Finance Department of the Government of India before the Reforms. 
The powers and functions assigned to.it are with certain restrictions 
similar to those conferred upon the Treasury in England. 

One of the functions, and perhaps the most important function, of 
the Finance Department is the enforcement of retrenchment in public 
administration. Apart from the periodical enquiries carried out by 
the Finance Department, its duties in this matter consist chiefly 
in insisting on economy in public administration and in seeing that 
proposals are allowed only when they are really necessary and 
that they are carried out in the most economical manner. The 
power of the Finance Department to control expenditure has been 
greatly misunderstood. It must be clearly understood that the 
Finance Department has no power of compulsion. As the Govern- 
ment of India memorandum to the Feetham Committee points out, 
“ the function of the Finance Department in truth is not an overriding 
power. It is not a body that either dictates or vetoes policy. It 
watches and advises on the financial proviinonB which are needed to 
give effect to any policy. It criticises proposals and can ask for further 
eoBsideration. It points out defects in matters of aaaeaamelit and 
eoDection ; H can demand justification for new expenditure ; it ean 
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challenge the necessity for spending so much money to secure a given object. 
But in the last resort, administrative considerations must prevail. It 
there is a dispute regarding expenditure on a reserved subject, the 
Finance Member may urge that it is wrong or wasteful or that it will entail 
.fresh taxation. But he can be overruled by the Governor in Council. 
If the dispute relates to expenditure on a transferred subject, the Finance 
Department may similarly expostulate. But the Minister in charge 
of the particular subject can overrule it and its objections, taking the 
full responsibility for so doing. In England he would, in theory, have 
to get the Cabinet to endorse his view in such a case. ' In an Indian pro- 
vince he would need only the concurrence of the Governor.” The 
function of the Finance Department is to be the watch-dog of the Gk)vern- 
ment as a whole, of the Council and of the people, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency. It has not the power of vetoing or overriding 
other departments ; it is a Financial Adviser in their projects. The 
powers of the Finance Department are in no sense excessive and do not 
require to be modified to any extent. 

There are one or two functions which will be assigned to the Finance 
Department in the near future. It is expected that the separation of 
audit and accounts will be effected very soon and the responsibility for 
keepings the accounts of the province will devolve on the provincial 
Gk>vemments. In that case, the Finance Department will be in charge 
of aocounts. It will then take over part of the work which is at present 
parried out by the Accountant General. 

The separation of accounts from audit will eventually involve the 
separation of the “ Ways and Means ” Budgets of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. In that case, the provincial Governments will 
be expected to carry on their ways and means operations and this duty 
again would fall to the Finance Department. At present the Govern- 
ment of India, through the Controller of the Currency and their Finance 
Department, carry on these operations on behalf of the provincial Govern- 
ments. When the provincial Governments take over the work, the 
Finance Department will have to see that the ” ways and means ” 
budget and resource operations of the provincial Government are carried 
out properly and efficiently. 

The Functi&M and Powers of the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Finance Gomnvittee 

278. The constitution and the functions of the Public Accoimts Com- 
mittee are laid down in rules 33 and 34 of the Bombay 

T m tf Uiionoys jwifllative Council Buies. These Rules provide 
PoBuo Ajocovktb that, as soon as may be after the commencement 
CoiociiTM Aim of the first session of each Council, a Committee on 
^taAvcn Com- Accounts should be constituted for the 

purpose of dealing with the audit and appropmtion 
aeoounti of the province aud su(ffi other matters as the Finance 
Depertineitt may refer to the committee. The members of the 
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committee are to hold office for the duration of the Council and thereafter 
up to the date on which a new Committee on Public Accounts is 
constituted as provided. The committee should consist of such number 
of members as the Governor may direct, of whom not less than two- 
thirds should be elected by the non-official members of the Council from 
amongst members of the Council according to the principle of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members are to be nominated by the Governor from amongst the members 
of the Council. The Finance Member is to be the chairman of the 
committee and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, should 
have a second or casting vote. The duties of the committee are to 
scrutinise the audit and appropriation accounts of the province and to 
satisfy itself that the money voted by the Council has been spent within 
the scope of the demand granted by tJie Council. The committee has to 
bring to the notice of the Council every reappropriation from one grant 
to another, every rcappropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the niles regulating the functions of the Finance 
Department or which has the effect of increasing the expenditure on an 
item the provision for which has been specifically reduced by a vote 
of the Council. The committee hns also to bring to the notice of the 
Council any expenditure whicli the Finance Department has requested 
should be brought to the Council’s notice. 

The main dut}’’ of the Public Accounts Committee is to see that the 
money voted by the Council has been spent within the scope of the demand 
granted by the Council. The Auditor General in his memorandum 
on the Public Accounts Committees in India has discussed at length 
the duties of this committee. He has pointed out that it would be useless 
to give to the legislature the power of voting money for particular purposes 
unless the legislature can be assured that the money is spent by the execu- 
tive for the pui pose for which' it was asked. For obtaining this assurance 
the legislature relies, in the first place and mainly, upon the Public 
Accounts Committee, which is assisted in the performance of its functions 
by the work which i.s undertaken under the Auditor General by the 
Accountant General of the province. The Accountant General compiles 
the appropriation accounts in which expenditure is compared with detailed 
appropriations made by the executive of the grant given by the legisla- 
ture, and comments thereon. The Public Accounts Committee in the 
light of these comments should examiiie the executive as to the manner 
in which the money has been spent. The Auditor General goes on to 
point out that the duty of the Public Accounts Committee may be summed 
up in the brief yet important phrase that it is to ascertain that the money 
granted by the legislature has befen spent by the executive within the 
scape of the demand. In Bombay when any small recurring charge is 
sanctioned by the Finance Department by reappropriation in the course 
of the year, it is brought to tbe notice of the Legislative Council as an 
item sanctioned by the Finance Department by reappiopiiation. No 
big scheme involving heavy expenditure is incurr^ without the previous 
sanction of the Legislative Couneit. 
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Subject to these limitations, the executive has full power of reappro- 
priation within a grant. The constitutional method of limiting the 
power of reappropriation, if a legislature desires to* achieve such a result, 
is to request the executive to increase the number of demands, because 
the executive has no power of reappropriation between grants. How- 
ever, thenumber of grants cannot be multiplied excessively, and, therefore, 
if the legislature wants to control the expenditure by the executive, it 
must examine carefully all the reappropriations sanctioned by the 
executive. 

One of the most important duties of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is the Investigation of those cases of irregular expenditure which 
are brought to its notice by the Accountant Greneralin the appropriation 
report. * The Public Accounts Committee has in practice been given a 
power which was not supposed to be given to it, viz., to review non- 
voted expenditure. This is very desirable, as the line between voted 
and non- voted expenditure from the point of view of regularity of 
expenditure is purely arbitrary. 

274. Each year the audit and appropriation reports of the preceding 
account year are submitted to the Public Accounts 


WoBKHTG OF THE Committee with the Audltor General *s letters com- 
SmiraTEB. menting on these reports . The Finance Department 

compiles a statement based on the reports of depart- 
ments showing the nature of the financial irregularity in every case 
reported in the audit report, names the officer responsible, and states the 
action taken by Government against each and the comments of the 
Auditor General if any have been made against the particular item. For 
the last two years a note on the general financial situation of the 
province has always been submitted, explaining from the Government 
point of view the Accountant General’s remarks in the appropriation 
report on the financial situation. Certain other matters on which 
Government would like the views of the Public Accounts Committee 
are also referred to the committee by way of notes, etc. The 
committee has been sitting regularly each year for the last four years. 
It consists of twelve members, eight of whom are elected by the Legislative 
Council and four nominated by the (Governor in Council. The Finance 
Member is the chairman of the committee , and the Secretary, Finance 
Department, who is also a member of the committee, acts as its secretary. 
The term of office of the committee has recently been extended to 
three years. In the first year when it started work the committee issued 
no separate report apart from the proceedings. In the second year, 
1925, a small report was submitted. Since last year Government in the 
Fkiance Department issue a resolution renewing the recommendations 
of the committee and the manner in which they have been dealt 
by Government. A perusal of the last four years* reports shows 
that the committee do not pay the same attention to the appropriation 
report as to the audit report. Almost all the proceeding are in connec- 
tion with the audit report. The committee go carefolly into each in^vi- 
dnal case of irregular expenditure and their attention seems to be mainly 


\ 
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directed to seeing whether the action taken by GK>v6mment is adequate 
or otherwise. The committee is developing more and more into a court 
of enquiry for going into irregularities pointed out by the audit ; but it 
has not evinced as much keenness in matters connected with the appro- 
priation report. It has not been equally keen to see that the money haa 
been spent within the grant, that no new service is undertaken and that 
the Government has not in actual practice undertaken expenditure against; 
the wishes of the Legislative Council by sanctioning reappropriations 
within their power. The examination of individual cases of irregular 
expenditure, unless they are of a glaring character, merely wastes the 
time of the Public Accounts Committee. Its attention should be directed 
towards the discovery of faults in financial rules and procedure in order 
to suggest rules or lines of procedure which would ensure that the execu- 
tive does not undertake any expenditure not aUowed by the Legislative 
Council. It is also the duty of the Public Accounts Committee to see 
that in any branch of the public administration there is no waste on 
the part of the executive Government. 

275. It has been decided to recast the audit and appropriation reports 
Futurb and to issue a combined report on the British model. 

Developmbnt. The Government of India report has already been 
recast on this basis. The main changes to be introduced are t^t the* 
appropriation by each grant is to be given separately showing the sanc- 
tioned grant, the increased grant, and explanations for excess or savings. 
In the body of the report any serious deviation from the* voted grant 
would be commented upon by the Accountant General. After the 
appropriation accounts are reported upon for each grant the main 
irregularities under the grant would be brought out by the Accountant 
General and detailed explanations as regards deviation under each grant 
would be given in the accounts to be submitted at the end of the report. 
Only the important points will be brought out in the body of the report. 
This change has been suggested by the Auditor General in order to help 
the work of the Public Accounts Committee. It brings out the import- 
ance of appropriation accounts and the members of the Public Accounts 
Committee will henceforth have clearly before them under each grant, 
the main points brought out by the appropriation audit carried out by the 
Accountant General. It would be easy for them to ask from each officer 
responsible for expenditure why deviations from the grants took place. 
At present this is done in the Central Public Accounts Committee. The 
Auditor General has further suggested certain other minor alterations in 
procedure in order that the Public Accounts Committee’s work should be 
of the same value as that of the similar body in England. It appears, 
however, that unless the Public Accounts Committee takes its other 
important functions seriously and applies itself to them and unless it 
carefully sees that the control of the Legislative Council over public 
expenditure is real, progress in its work is not possible. As it is, there 
haalieen a tendency to devote too much time and attention to the manner 
in which the executive Oovermnent has dealt with officers who have- 
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offended against Financial Boles. It is perhaps inevitable that a com- 
paratively inexperienced degialature shoold thus try to get some command 
over an executive which is for the most part not responsible to it, but the 
results are unfortunate. Only the executive Gfovemment has really the 
experience needed for gauging the measure of a financial irregularity in 
particular circumstances ; and the pillorying of officers for minor finii.pp.iftl 
irregularities must have, is indeed having, a serious effect on their 
efficiency and sense of responsibility. 

It is perhaps too early to dispense with the presence of official members 
on the Public Accounts Committee altogether. It would appear inevit- 
able that with the personnel available at present there should be officials 
on the committee, and that the chairman should be the official who is 
ultimately responsible for the finances of the provinces. At the present 
stage of our development there are advantages in having the Ministers 
on the committee : they are the only officials directly responsible to the 
Legislative Council and they are thus given the opportunity of investi- 
gating the expenditure in the reserved departments. Moreover, at 
present there is no non-official in the House with sufficient acquaintance 
with the general administration to be able to take the place of the Finance 
Member as Chairman. These things will come ; and it is, theoreticaUy, 
undoubtedly desirable that the committee should be composed of 
others than the Executive Members of Government. For the present, 
therefore, perhaps the first change that can be recommended is that the 
committee should appoint its own Secretary. 


The Fieanob 
Gqmuittbb. 


276. A Finanqfe Committee of the Legislative (council was in existence 
in this province even before the Keforms. The 
committee was entrusted with the task of advising 
on fresh items of expenditure proposed for inclusion 
in the provincial budget. As remarked by Sir Meniy Lawrence, the 
Finance Member in 1921, experience with the former pre-reform 
Council had established the value to Government of such a committee 
for consultation in regard to the budget. This committee, liowever, 
is not referred to either in the Government of India Act or in the rules 
framed under it. It is appointed in pursuance of the recommendation 
made in paragraph 235 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report for the 
appointment of standing committees of the Council. The functions 
of the Finance Committee in this province are, briefly stated, to examine 
and advise on such budget materials as the Finance Department of 
Government places at its disposal and thus to assist Goveinment to 
frame a budget which will, so far as po.ssible, be likely to commend 
itself to members of the Legislative Council The Council elects twelve 
non-official members to serve on the Finance Committee and four non- 
official members are nominated by the Governor in Council. The 
Finance Member is the chainnan and the Secretary, Finance Department, 
the secretary of the committee. The Members of the Executive Council 
and the Ministoa are ex-officio members of the committee. Bespon- 
aibility for the budget must, under the present ocmstitution, rest with 
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the executive^ and the Legislative Council cannot direct that provision 
be made for any particular object. But even without this power of 
initiating new expenditure the Finance Committee can give valuable 
assistance as a consultative body. The increased scope afiorded for 
detailed explanation of Government’s various proposals is of the greatest 
value in removing misapprehensions when the budget figures finally 
come under discussion at the formal budget meeting of the Legislative 
Council. The budget is every year placed before the committee and 
new items are explained and discussed. All supplementary grants and 
any new proposals costing money are similarly placed before the Finance 
Committee and discussed. Votes are usually not taken but generally 
if Government find that there is a strong opposition to any new proposal 
they either drop it or introduce it in a modified form. The discussion 
in the committee helps to some extent the discussion in the Council and 
Government know how their proposals are likely to fare in the Council. 
The purpose of the Finance Committee, judging from its proceedings, 
appears to be to serve as a feeler for the opinion of the Council. The 
Committee can hardly be called an expert body : with one or two 
exceptions most members are not used to handling financial projects on 
a big scale. The advice of the committee, it is intended, should enable 
the Legislative Council to exercise its great power of control with a 
more complete understanding of the points at issue, and consequently 
with greater efficiency. Incidentally Government also may secure allies 
for themselves by convincing the members of the committee in discussion. 
A perusal of the reports of the meetings of this committe-e shows that 
the committee has to some extent justified tlie hopes entertained about 
it. The committee at present tends, as might be gathered from the 
manner of its institution, to be regarded as of political value rather than 
as an expert body for examining critically new financial proposals. It 
also gives some insight into financial questions to a few members of the 
Legislative Council ; but here again the members tend to regard the 
Finance Committee as a con^'^enient mode of obtaining information 
for subsequent debate in the Legislative Council and often cannot be 
induced to arrive at definite conclusions on matters which are open to 
differences of opinion. 

Effed of the Reforms on the Secretariat 
277. (1) The introduction of the Reforms necessarily involved a very 
appreciable increase in the work of the Secretariat, 
iNOREAsa OF WORK : aiid thls increase has been going on steadily during 
whole period under consideration. A certain 
amount of increase in work necessarily followed 
upon the creation of one additional Member of Council and three 
Ministers. This increase, however, was due partly to the new 
duties laid upon the Finance Department under the Government 
of India Act and partly to the new departments and new activ^es 
that came into existence after the Reforms. A very large inesrease has 
been due to the extra work thrown on the Secretariat by the newly created 
Legislature. .Prior to the Reforms the Finance Department did not. 
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exist separately. Its work was combined with that of the Bevenue 
Department. With the Reforms a separate Finance Department was 
created with special duties and responsibilities imposed upon it by the 
Government of India Act and exercising much closer control over the 
other departments than formerly. The Public Accounts and fiinitnce 
Committees of the 'Legislative Council have involved a great deal of 
responsibility and work for the Finance Department. Much of the work 
in connection with the Budget, which was formerly done by the Account- 
ant General, is now done in the Finance Department. An appreciable 
increase of work in this Department has also been due to the large 
number of commissions and committees of inquiry appointed to advise 
Government on various matters. As a result of this the staff with 
which the new departments started in 1920 has had to be increased since 
then by about 50 per cent. The increasing interest taken by the 
Legislative Council in all branches of administration and the very large 
number of questions in the Council have inevitably involved an enor- 
mous increase of work in all departments of the Secretariat, especially 
in the Revenue and General Departments. 


Inobbase ofwobk 
nr ALL DEPABTMEim 
▲XD PABTIOULABLT IN 

THE Legal Dbpar^t- 


278. When the first reformed Councils started work, the Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer was appointed Secretary to 
the Legislative Council and was given a Council 
establishment under him which for Council 
purposes was under the control of the President 
of the Council but remained part of the Legal 
Department of the "Secrctaiiat. In 1922 this arrangement was altered 
and the Council Ofi^ce was separated from the Legal Department 
of the Secretariat, the Assistant Legal Remembrancer continuing to 
work as Council Secretary. This arrangement was found to be un- 
gatisfactory. The Council work suffered from insufficiency of staff during 
the pressure of Council meetings. As much of the work done in the Legal 
Dqiiartment was very closely related to the Council, it was decided to 
convert the Council Office i nto a sub-branch of the Legal Department. It 
was also decided on grounds of retrenchment to do away with the post 
of Assistant Legal Remembrancer and to combine the post of Secretary 
of the Council with that of the Deputy Secretary in the Legal Department. 
This arrangement has now been tried for over three years and has worked 
on the whole satisfactorily, but it is now almost on the point of breaking 
down on accoMt of the considerable increase of work both in the Council 
Office and in the Legal Department proper, especially in the latter. 
The steadily increasing amount of legislation, both official and 
private, which is undertaken every year has meant a very heavy 
increase of work for all departments and particularly for the Legal 
Department. 

^9. Some idea of tlie inciease of work which has resulted from the 
activities of the Council may be gained from the 
fact that the number of questions ask^ in Counc’l 
increased between 1919 and 1927 almost five fold — 


FmiTBas OF nr- 

aBSASa OF WORK. 
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from 666 in 1919 to 2,661 in 1927, — ^the number of resolutions received 
in the same period rose more than five-fold— from 109 to 666,— 
and Jbhe number of biUs more than trebled, rising from 11 to 39. 
In the total work of the Secretariat there was a very heavy increase 
as is indicated by the rise in the number of letters and papers 
reoeived from 100,480 in 1919 to 160,614 in 1927. The increases 
were shared by all departments as is shown in the statement attached 
{vide Appendix A). 

280. One important factor which added greatly to the work of the 

higher officers of l^e Secretariat and of the Members 

^vernment nras tbe extended duration of the 
sessions of the Legislative Council and the increase 
in the number of these sessions. In 1919 the total number of days 
during which the Council sat was 13 ; in 1927 it had increased to 67. 
There was a corresponding or even greater increase in the amount of work 
done in Council Committees of various kinds, — ^Finance, Public Accounts 
and Select Committees, — and in the work connected with the various 
committees appointed at the initiative of the Legislative Council which 
dealt with important and difficuft subjects like excise, land revenue and 
forest grievances. All these involved considerable work in the Secre- 
tariat as well as to the members of Government concerned. Apart from 
this, the general increase io political activity and interest has involved a 
very large addition to the work of the Members of Government in inter- 
views and in maintaining contact with the public and public movements, 
apd in many ways which it is impossible to reduce to statistical form. 
It has become incumbent on the Members of the Council as well as 
Ministers to keep in touch with both politicians and the public if the 
wheels of Gk)vemment are to run with reasonable smoothness. In this 
way there is now a heavy tax on the time of the Members of Government 
and even in some cases of the Secretaries as compared with the com- 
paratively peaceful and uneventful days before the Reforms. 

281. While on the one hand the steadily increasing activities and 

longer sessions of the Legislative Council have 

But fo oobres- involved a very considerable increase of work in the 
roFDiFo nroBEASE nr Secretariat, the financial stringency which has 
Prevailed throughout the period of the Reforms, 
BSTABLisHifEirra. and the persistent efiorts of the Council itself to 
effect retrenchment, have compelled Government 
to keep down the Secretariat establishments to the minimum and 
even in some cases to reduce them. One post of Deputy Secretary has 
been reduced in the Revenue Department and one of Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer in the Legal Department. Reductions in clerical and 
subordinate establidiments have also been made in the Revenue and 
General Departments. The result is that pressure of work is severely 
felt in aU deportments and that in some the establishment is overworked 
and at rimes in danger of breaking down. 

VO X 2S6-106 
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289. A typical example of the way in which a local grievancoi in its 
ofi^n neither political nor in the main directed 
Agitation!**”^* * against Government, is exploited by the more 
extreme political agitators for their own pur- 
poses is afEorded by the Mulshi Petha agitation, which commenced in 
1919 and lasted till 1924. The agitation arose from the discontent 
caused inthe village of Mulshi in the Poona district by the acquisition by 
Government of about 10,800 acres of land for the Tata Power Company. 
Although Government and the Tata Company made every effort to reduce 
the hardship inevitably caused to the owners of the acquired lands by the 
grant of compensation on liberal terms and by attempts to give land in 
exchange, a persistent agitation was carried on against the acquisition 
largely at the instigation of agitators from Poona and other places. The 
efforts of the company to carry on work were persistently obstructed 
and though the obstruction was supposed to be non-violent, acts of 
violence were as a matter of fact committed on several occasions. The 
constiuction trains working in the area were obstructed, and on one 
occasion the engine of one of them was derailed. Government had to 
prosecute the obstructors on more than one occasion. The prime mover 
in the agitation was one Bapat who was twice sentenced to imprisonment 
in connection with his activities and who renewed the agitation each time 
he was released from prison. The agitation continued off and on at 
intervals till December 1924, when Bapat and some others held up a 
train taking workmen to Mulshi and attacked the coolies with swords 
and revolvers, with the result that eleven persons were severely wounded. 
Bapat and his associates were arrested and tried, Bapat himself being 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment and his associates to lesser terms. 

The Press 


290. Before giving an accoimt of the influence of the press in this 
Presidency and of its attitude, it will be desirable 
The Press. some figures showing the number and 

distribution of newspapers and periodicals in the Presidency. 


291. There has been a very large increase in the number of Indian 
owned news^japers in the Presidency during the 
of^Newspapem^^'**^* period from 1920 to 1926. The intense political agi- 
tation and communal tension which have been among 
the outstanding features of this period have resulted in the springing 
up of a large number of new papers. In 1920 there were 166 Indian-owned 
newspapers in the Presidency ; in 1926 the number had increased 
to 258. Of the total number of such newspapers, 25 per cent, were 
published in Bombay city in 1920, and 31 per cent, in 1926. In Sind 
alone, the number of newspapers increased from 22 to 49 during this 
period. Roughly, 35 per cent, of the newspapers published may be 
said to be controlled by Brahmins and about 35 per cent, by non- 
Brahmins. The increase in the number of newspapers controlled by the 
noh-Brahmins and by the Muhammadans has been very noticeable, and 
may be taken as significant of the political awakening of both these classes. 


KO h286— 20 
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The number of non-Biahmin newspapers rose from 5S in 1920 to 91 in 
1926. The number of newspapers controlled by Muhammadans increased 
from 14 in 1920 to 36 in 1926. Of the 258 newspapers published in 
1926, 30 were dailies, 10 of these being English or Anglo-vernacular. 
Most of the newspapers are weekly, there being 187 of them in 1926. 
The greater number of vernacular newspapers are either Marathi or 
Ghijarati. In 1926 there were 84 newspapers published in Marathi and 
83 in Gujarati. The increase in Gujarati newspapers during the period 
was remarkable ; their number in 1920 was only 41. 

292. The circulation of most newspapers is not large. As many as 
74 per cent, of the newspapers published in 1926 had 
a circulation of 2,000 and under. Forty per cent. 

had a circulation below 500. Only 2 English and 3 vernacular 
newspapers have a circulation of over 10,000. 

293. With the exception of a few sober journals, moderate views 

are at a discount and, as a whole, the press may be 
Tone. How pah said to be a hostile critic of Government and its 
puBuo measures. The tone of the press, however, reflects 

public opinion only to a limited extent. 
Each little clique or sub-clique starts its own newspaper, 
and the mass of these is apt to give an erroneous idea of the 
true trend of public opinion. In 1922, 51 newspapers started 
publication, and in 1923, 66 ; but in each case the majority were short- 
lived, and ceased publication before the end of the year. The ordinary 
man, content more or less with things as they are, feels little need of 
active pamphleteering, and the field is left for the most part to the 
extremist. 

294. 


Attitudb towabds 
Governmenf. 


It is difficult to summarise in a brief account the attitude of 
the pr^ towards Government and towards the 
larger political questions that have arisen during 
the period of the Reforms. Although, in the main 
the attitude towards Government has been one of hostility, the intensity 
of such hostility and the extent to which it has pervaded the press as a 
whole have varied from year to year. 


295. The ideas about the rights of weaker nations, self-determi- 
nation, etc., which came into prominence during and 
Gbhebal review after the war, reacted upon the Indian press, and 
wBiTCTas considerably to its independence. During 

VEWSPAFEB8. the War and immediately after newspapers 

wrote with a freedom and strength of 
language that would have been considered extraordinary before 
the war. Government also relaxed their control over the press 
to a considerable extent, and writings which before the war would have 
resulted in a prosecution were passed over as being unworthy of notice or 
punished with a mere warning. The events of 1919, the passing of the 
Bowlatt Act, the Punjab occurrences, the starting of the Ehilafat agita* 
tiou and Mr. Gandhi’s non-cooperatimi movement all added adeep note, 
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of bitterness to the tone of the press. On most topics there was not 
much to choose between the moderate and the extremist organs. All 
wrote with equal warmth on such subjects as the Khilafat, the Turkish 
Peace Treaty, the Punjab wrongs, and the position of Indians in the 
colonies. But on some of the questions there was a marked difEerence 
of opinion between the two. All Indian ne’Wspapers accepted Swaraj 
as the goal of Indian aspirations, but while the moderates considered 
the British connection necessary for India for a long time to come and 
insisted upon it in any scheme of self-government, the extremists made 
no fetish of it ; the essential point with them was the winning ol Swaraj ; 
whether the British connection survived or not was a matter of minor 
importance. While the extremist papers wholeheartedly supported the 
non-cooperation movement, the moderate ones dwelt on its dangers 
and condemned it. On the subject of the Reforms, there was a marked 
divergence of opinion between the moderate and the extremist press. 
In 1920, the moderate papers welcomed the Reforms, and declared that 
they should be worked for all they were worth as a stepping-stone towards 
the attainment of fuller rights. The extremist papers, from the first, 
ridiculed the Reforms in the most unmeasured terms. The non-coopera- 
tion movement launched by Mr. Gandhi in 1920 evoked opposition not 
only from the moderate section of the press, but also from several extre- 
mist newspapers which ranged themselves more or less openly against it. 
The boycott of the Reformed Councils as a part of the non-cooperation 
programme was openly condemned by the extremist newspapers of the 
Deccan, most of whom had pledged themselves to support Mr. Tilak’s 
plan to capture the majority of seats in the Councils, and even when later 
on they gave up their opposition to the boycott owing to the necessity 
of abiding by the non-cooperation resolution passed by the Calcutta 
Congress in 1920, they openly expressed their doubts as to the success of 
the movement, and continued to be more or less hostile critics of it. In 
the latter part of 1921, there began a distinct cleavage between the 
.papers which accepted wholeheartedly the non-cooperation programme, 
and those which, while professing to accept the principle, differed, as 
they said, on matters of detail. As a result of this difference, a new 
party arose in the Maharashtra, which may be said to have stood some- 
where between the non-cooperators and the moderates. The lead in 
this party was taken by the Kesarif which continued to be the most 
widely circulated paper in the Presidency. Most of the non-Brahmin 
Marathi papers were moderate in politics in so far as they did not believe 
in non-cooperation, but many of them were very hostile critics of the 
bureaucracy in general and of the Indian Ministers in particular. The 
Sind papers were violently hostile to Government, though after the decline 
of the Khilafat movement the tone of the Muhammadan newspapers 
towards Government improved considerably. Political, racial and 
religious factions and bickerings between the various sections of the press 
increased steadily from 1923 onwards. The attention of most of these 
papers both in the Ftesidenoy andin Sind was largely absorbed by mutual 
xecriminationa between the ffindu and Muhammadan communities 
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The split in the non-cooperation party created in 1923 by the pro-Council 
activities of the Swarajists steadily increased, resulting in a sharp division 
between the non-cooperationiat newspapers. * Towards the end of 1924, 
inflammatory writings in the newspapers in connection with the 
communal diflerences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
increased to such an extent that Government had to issue the following 
general warning to the press ; 

The attention of the Governor in Council has been drawn to numerous articles in the 
public press and to pamphlets, which appear to be designed deliberately to accentuate 
the unfortunate differences which have arisen between Hindus and Mussalmans. The j 
political sanity and moderation of the people of this Presidency have so far restricted the | 
untoward consequences of such differences to comparatively unimportant incidents, but ^ 
the Governor in Council cannot neglect the possibility that a campaign of wild accusa- 
tions, of Vulgar and even obscene abuse and of incitements to meet force with force may 
lead to outbreaks of bloodshed and murder such as have occurred in other parts of India. 
A perusal of these articles and pamphlets leads to only one conclusion that the writers 
are deliberately and with full consoiousness of what they are doing, endeavouring to stir up 
religious hatred between the two great communities of India. Both sides are equally to 
blame, and for months past the baser journals, both Hindu and Muhammadan, have been 
vieing one with another in inflammatory attacks on the morals and religious beliefs 
of their opponents. 

** The Governor in Council is of opinion that the time has come for a public pronounce- 
ment in this matter and desires to give warning that, while he does not wish to interfere 
in any way with reasoned discussion, he will be compelled, if the campaign above des- 
cribed does not forthwith cease, to use all the powers entrusted to him by law to guard the 
feelings and religious susceptibihties of all sections of the public of this Presidency. He 
appeals conlidently to the wise and resxioctable of both communities to take t heir share 
publicly in repudiating and eliminating from controversy bitter expressions and vulgar 
abuse which may result in actions which will bring disgrace on the whole Presidency.*’ 

In 1925 there was apparent a slow but well marked change for the better 
in the Indian press on the whole, a steady return to constitutionalism 
from the intransigent and doctrinaire non-cooperation that had been 
so much in vogue in previous years. Excepting a few extremist 
non-cooperatioiiist papers, the whole press may be said to have made 
up its mind that the road to real political progress lay through work 
in the Councils; and even the extreme exceptions, though still occasionally 
harping ou direct action, eagerly took part in discussing the actual work 
done in the Councils. . Mr. Gandhi himself had to yield more and more 
during tlie year to the growing pressure of the Swarajists and Responsive 
Co-operationists, and this fact helped not a little to bring the press 
at large back to constitutionalism. All the papers, however, almost 
without exception, were at one in decrying dyarchy and demanding 
further constitutional reforms. 

296. In spite of the various causes of difference, political and com- 
munal, which created dissensions in the press during 
years 1923-25, there were certain questions 
and occasions on which the entire press showed 
temarkable unity of opinion. One such question was the condition of 
Indians in the colonies. The Kenya question steadily assumed national 
proportions and evoked intense bitterness and heat in all classes of news- 
papers, extremist or moderate, pro-Council or anti-Council, Moslem or 
non-Brahmin. 
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297. The attitude of silence which the Swarajists in the Bombay 
The ATTrpuDE op Council adopted in 1925, as a protest against the 

THE Bombay Legisla- alleged sinister combination of the (jovemment, the 
TivE Council in 1926 non-Brahmins and the Sind members to their 

AMD TJSS FrISSS j • • • 

detnment, was difEerently viewed by the various 
sections of the press. While the extremist and non-cooperationist press 
firpproved of the action of the Swarajists, the moderate section 
regarded their obstructionist policy as eddish and inconsistent, 
and declared that the step would prove as barren of beneficial results 
and as fruitful of mischievous consequences as the plan of boycotting 
the Councils. 

298. The year 1926 showed no signs of abatement of the increasing 
THE Press and l^ension between the Hindus and Muhammadans all 

COMMUNAL DiRSEN- ovor the countTy. The Muhammadan papers laid 
the blame at the door of the Shuddhi and Sangathan 
movements of the Hindus and the injBammatory utterances of the 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders, while the Hindu organa declared that 
the friction between the two communities was promoted by the 
intensely selfish communalism of the Muhammadans which urged them 
to demand special communal electorates and special privileges, their 
racial arrogance and pride^their extraterritorial patriotism which led them 
to nourish pan-lslamic ideals and to take pride in foreign Moslem ruling 
powers, and their attempts at proselytisation of Hindus on a large scale. 
The Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Sholapur in the course of the year 
evoked vehement and severe comments in the Hindu press against both 
the Muhammadans and Government, the latter being blamed for 
showing partiality to Muhammadans. In Sind the papers on both sides 
did their utmost to fan the flame of dissensions between the two communi- 
ties, and were ready to publish without enquiry exaggerated or unfounded 
allegations of kidnapping or conversion. This had the unfor^nate 
result of frightening both the communitieB, especially in the villages and 
small towns, and raising dissensions in places in which comparative 
friendliness had hitherto prevailed. Strong complaints were made 
about the appearance of inflammatory writings in the Hindu and 
Muhammadan papers in Sind, and Government were charged with 
conniving at the strained relations between the two communities. 
Shortly after the close of the year 1925, the Commissioner in Sind felt 
it necessary to issue a general warning to the Sindhi press that more 
general action would be taken if the efforts to cause communal ill- 
feeling continued. 

299. The year 1926 showed a further accentuation of the tendency 

among the Marathi papers to revert to the old 
Attitude in 1926. methods of oonstitutionA] agitation. Almost ail 
Gujarati papers still continued the policy of strict non-cooperation, 
though a large number of them had ceased to believe in Mr. Gandhi's 
programme, and almost all of them took the keenest mterest in the 
Reforms, the Reformed Oounoils and the work done in them. 
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300. The Gommunal question continued to occupy a prominent place 

ip the press in 1926 and 1927.* In July 1926 a 
conference of Sind journalists was held, at the 
invitation of the President of the Central Khilafat 
Committee, to consider ways and means of combating the communal 
strife in the Sind press. The conference resolved on the formation 
of an association of journalists pledged to abstain from publishing 
matter calculated to wound religious susceptibilities and to arouse 
communal passions. The Hindu papers which were chiefly engaged 
in the communal conflict, while sympathising with the objects of j 
the conference, did not participate in the proceedings. The editors ! 
of almost all the Muhammadan papers, however, signed the pledge ' 
and joined the association. While it cannot be said that the conference 
produced any definite results, it seemed to have served a useful purpose 
in promoting a better understanding between the contending parties and 
in drawing attention to the dangers of inflammatory writings and to the 
existem^e of a common and genuine desire among editors to promote 
goodwill between the two communities. 

301. A number of papers sprang up in the year 1927, with the avowed 

No sKKious AT- fighting the cause of either the Hindu or 

TKMi'T TO pioHT CoM- the Muhammadau community, and did their best to 
MUNAusM UP Tiu. nuilcc uiatters worso by indulgin g in abusive language , 
often bordering on obscenity. Among the older 
Gujarati papers, very few were conscientiously opposed to communalism. 
Among the Marathi papers, there was only one that consistently tried 
to fight communalism. 

302. In the preceding paragraphs, a brief account has been given of 

SuBVEBsrvE M.OVB ftttitude of the press as a whole towards Govern- 

MENTs IN THE Press ment, towards the Council and towards the various 
AND ON THE PLAT- qucstions which have been prominently before the 
public. It has been stated that the press as a whole, 
with few exceptions, has been a hostile critic of Government and its 
measures. Besides such hostile criticism, which has on the whole been 
of a constitutional nature, there has been a certain section of the press 
which has, all through the period of the Reforms and especially from 1923 
onwards, openly advocated movements of a definitely subversive 
character directed against Government. This subversive agitation has 
been carried on partly through a few newspapers, 8 or 9 in number, partly 
by means of pamphlets, and partly from the platform and 'has 
been confined practically to Maharashtra. These publications and 
speeches have openly advocated resort to violence in order to overthrow 
the British Government and to attain Bwaraj . The necessity of resorting 
to bloodshed if liberty is to be attained has been constantly impressed 
upon the people. The examples of revolutionary moyements in other 
oouii|tiies ^ve been constantly quoted, and the deeds and conduct of 
Indians who have been hanged or otherwise punished for revolutionary 
frimes have been extolled and hdd up as examples. 
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303. Prior to 1922, the law outside the Indian Penal Code fiind the 
The Pbess Laws. Criminal Procedure Code governing the press was z 

(1) The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, enjoining the 
printing of the name of the printer and publisher and place of 
printing and publication on every book or issue of a newspaper 
published in British India, and in respect of the latter tlio name of the 
editor ; and declarations by the keeper of every press and by the 
printer and publisher of every newspaper. 

(2) The Newspaper Incitement to Offences Act, 1907, providing 
for forfeiture of a press fdr printing a newspaper containing incite- 
ments to murder or to any offence under the Explosive Substances 
Act, or to any act of violence. 

This Act was repealed by the Press Law Repeal Act, 1922. 

(3) The Indian Press Act, I of 1910, pioviding for the taking of 
securities from the keeper of a press and the printer and publisher of 
a newspaper, and forfeiture of such securities and forfeiture of 
the press itself on the further publication of objectionable matter. 
This Act has also been repealed. 

304. Proceedings are instituted under the Press Act, 1867, only when 
there is failure to comply with its provisions after 
repeated warnings. A copy of the Press Note 
explaining the pfb visions of the Act is handed to 

each person making a declaration for his information and guidance. 
No proceedings are instituted under the substantive sections of the law, 
section 124- A or 163- A of the Indian Penal Code, unless the editor, 
printer and publisher have been previously convicted or warned, except 
in extreme cases when it is clear that the deliberate intention is to incite 
to disaffection, especially violence, or to inflame class or racial feeling, 
or when, from what is known of the views and leanings of the parties 
concerned, a warning is unlikely to have any effect. The following 
statement shows the number of warnings given and the number of 
proceedings instituted against newspapers during the years 1920-1926 : — 


Wabninqs 

PBOOEEDINOB. 




Number of j 

Number of 



proceedings 

proceedings under 

Year 

Warnings 

under section 
108» Criminal 

section 124-A 
or section 153-A, 



Procedure 

Indian Penal 



Code 

Code 

1930 

6, one a second time and one after 

Nil 

NU 


a number of previous warnings. 



1921 

8, two for inciting to threats of 

2 

4 


violence. 



1922 ..i 

12 

n 

11 

1923 

4 

5 

6 

1924 ..I 

12, one 3 times 

1 

8 

1925 

9, one twice and one for incite- 

Nil 

4 (3 class or racial 


ment to violence. 


hatred). 

1926 

10 

Nil 

3 (class or racial 


/ 


hatred). 
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When the Indian Piess Act, 1910, was repealed in 1922, the power of 
Qovenunent to declare any printed matter, wherever printed, to be 
forfeited to His Majesty was embodied in a new section 99-A, Criminal 
Procedure Code, but proscription of such matter was restricted to matter 
falling under section 124-A, Indian Penal Code. 

Similarly power to search for such matter and on entry into British 
India in the course of transmission through the post has ]^en embodied, 
respectively, in section 181 -A of the Sea Customs Act and section 27-B 
of the Post Office Act. Matter detained has to be forwarded to the local 
Government for orders of proscription and the parties concerned 
informed. 


Appeal lies to the High Court against any order of forfeiture. 

Later owing to the Hindu-Moslem tension and with a view to dealing 
promptly with scurrilous attacks in the press likely 
192^^ ^ to incite feelings of hatred or exunity between the 

two communities, local Governments were also 
given power to proscribe under section 99-A, Criminal Procedure Code, 
matter falling under section 153-A. 

In 1927 in view of the decisions in the Bangila Basul ” and ** Bisala 
Vartman ” cases, section 295-A, Indian Penal Code, 
was implemented, making penal the publication 
of any matter attempting deliberately and maliciously to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of BQs Majesty’s subjects by insulting their 
religious beliefs, and this section was also added to section 99- A, Criminal 
Procedure Code. 


Act XXV of 1927. 


The implementingof the above law has on the whole had a very sobering 
effect, though at the time of writing (May 1928) Government have had 
tirsanction two prosecutions under sections 295-Aand 292, Indian Penal 
Code, one against a Muhammadan papei^ for publishing obscene matter 
offending against the Hindu religion and the other against a non- 
Brahmin paper for publishing sii^ar matter against the Brahmins. 

The following statement shows the number of books and particular 
issues of newspapers proscribed by the Government of Bombay from 
1920 to 1927 


Year 




Book. 

i 

1920 




19 

NU 

1921 




20 

2 

1922 




43 

1 

1923 




19 

•106 

1924 




9 

11 

1925 




m 

3 

1926 




m 

NU 

1927 




1 

Na 


The issues of newspapenT proscribed in 1923, 1924 and 1925 {m., 106, 
11 and 3) were all of newspapers published by anti-British organisations 
abroad. 
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The Government of India have also issued a number of notifications 
under section 19 of the Sea Customs Act prohibiting the entry into British 
India of certain objectionable publications. One such notification 
covers all matter published by the third International or any body abroad 
affiliated to it. Under section -25 of the Post Office Act, the Postal 
authorities are empowered to detain and forward to the Director of 
Intelligence, Home Department of the Government of India, any such 
matter in the course of transmission in the post. 

While the frankly seditious article can be dealt with under the Penal 
Code, no legislation or publicity has proved effective in checking the 
constant misrepresentation of the actions and motives of Government, 
the magnification of petty grievances, and the insinuation of partial 
dealing, indulged in by the more e^reme and by no means only smaller 
organs of the press, though some decrease has been noticeable during the 
past three years with the collapse of the Khilafat and non-co-operation 
movements. 

Two very successful prosecutions in the High Court, for defamation, 
one resulting, in the case of one of the leading J^glish dailies, in the 
awarding of very substantial damages to the officers defamed, have, 
had a very salutary effect in checking the campaign^ of slander and vili- 
fication of individual officers so common to the Presidency during 1920 
to 1923, and the institution of similar proceedings p Sind under the 
sanction of Government has also had a marked effect in checking a similar 
irresponsible campaign there. 

305. Appendix B gives the number and distribution by districts 

of the Presses in the Presidency in 1920 and 

Printing Presses. ]^920 

The total rose from 612 in 1920 to 952 in 1926, the last year for 
which figures are available. Of these, 248 or 40 per cent, were located in 
Bombay City in 1920 and 401 or 42 per cent, in 1926, Poona City coming 
next with 60 or 9*5 per cent, in 1920 and 100 or 10 per cent, in 1926. 
The next noticeable increase after Bombay City was Karachi District 
where the number of Presses jumped from 26 in 1920 to 74 in 1926, 
largely accounting for the big jump in Sind from 49 to 117. 

306. One thousand five hunted and twenty-four books were published 

in 1920, 522 were in Gujarati and 334 in Marathi. 

Books. 2,688 books published in 1926, 683 were in 

Gujarati and 659 in Marathi. The number of periodicals (other than 
newspapers) rose from 1,230 in 1920 to 1,594 in 1926. 

The Khik^at and Non-co-operation Campaign 
I. — ^AiHS AND Objects 

The Khr^pat objects of the movement^ 

AND Non-co-opeba- which actually commenced on the 1st August 
WON Campaign. X92o^ ^ ere 

(a) to gain for the Muhammadans th^ maintenance of the Khilafat^ 

and the removal of the Jazirat-ul*.^^b (Arabia) and the Holy 

Places of Islain from noi^Muslim control ; 
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(6) to obtain adequate punishment, from the paint of view of the 
Inmans, of certain high military and civilian officers who, according 
to them, were guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards 
the people of the Punjab through the measures employed by them 
in quelling under martial law the widespread disturbances which 
broke out in that province (and elsewhere) in March- April 1919 as 
the result mainly of the intensive agitation carried on by Mr. Gktndhi 
and his lieutenants against the Rowlatt Bills ” becoming law ; 

(c) to attain Swaraj as the only effective means to vindicate 
national honour and to prevent the repetition of such “ wrongs 

Towards the realization of the first object agitation was concentrated 
on securing a revision of the peace terms with Turkey, so as to 
leave her and the Ehilafat in the position which they had occupied before\ 
the outbreak of the Great War. The lo^ delay in the settlement of \ 
the peace terms and the strong anti-Turkish feeling aroi^ed in Europe \ 
in the interval over the Armenian massacres alarmed the Muhammadans 
and gave widespread belief to the feeling that Islam was in danger of 
oppression and Turkey of dismemberment at the hands of the Christian 
})owers. This led to the formation in May 1919 of the Bombay Khilafat 
Committee, which in the following November became the Central 
Ehilafat Committee of India, with its three aims: 

(i) the settlement of ' the Khilafat question in accordance with 
the wishes of the Muslims of India ; 

(ii) the entrusting of the guardianship of the Holy Places of Islam 
to the Khalifa, free of all non-Muslim control ; 

(iii) the prevention of the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. 

The “ Rowlatt Bills ” were two in number. The first was intended 
to be of a temporary nature to deal expeditiously with anarchical 
ofienoes by trial before a court of three High Court Judges, with no 
right of appeal. The second was intended to make a permanent change 
in the ordinary criminal law of the land, making the possession of a 
seditious document with intention to publish or to circulate it an 
offence, giving protection to accused persons turning King’s evidence, 
etc. Ilie int^uction of these two bills into the Imperial Legislative 
Coundl in February 1919, at a time when India was on the threshhold 
of a further advance towards self-government, was received with 
surprise and dismay. Mr. Gandhi commenced and led an intensive 
agitation against the bilk. This culminated in the Delhi, Punjab and 
other disturbances, including the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy, in March- 
April 1919. 

308, Mr. Gandhi saw in the Muhammadan desire for the non-punish- 
ment of Turkey and the preservation of the 
Tn BSPiasKreA- Khilafat and in the strong feelings aroused in 
VraSiOT Jm 19™ Izulia over the Jallianwalla Bagh incident an 
opportunity for uniting the two communities, so 
often at loggerheads, under one banner. He set about his task with 
great vigour and by the end of March 1920 had the Ehilafatist leaders 
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weU under his influence and was practically regarded as the principal 
political leader of India. In this month he first threatened to commenoe 
non-co-operation with Gk>yernment if M iiKft.TnTnjM^a.Ti sentiment in TndiA 
were 'not met by the terms of peace with Turkey. The terms of the 
San Remo Treaty with that Empire, published in May 1920, were received 
with storms of indignation and protest and in June 1920 a Muhammadan 
representation was made to the Viceroy, at the instance of Mr. Ghindhi, 
asking the Viceroy to secure a just revision of the treaty or to resign, 
and intimating that non-co-operation would commence from the 1st 
August 1920 if satisfaction was not obtained. The Hunter Committee’s 
report on the Punjab disturbances, which had appeared in May, was 
also received with strong disapproval. 


309. On the 1st August 1 920, Mr. Gandhi launched his non-co-operation 
campaign with the observance of a hartal through- 
out India. Its success in Bombay City was due 
in a great measure to the death of the well-known 
Maharashtra leader, Mr. B. G. Tilak, on the previous night. 


NON-OO-OFBBATIOir 

LAUNOHBD. 


Mb. Qakdhi cap- 
tubes THE CONOBESS 
AT ITS SPECIAL SESSIOK 

AT CSaloutta, Sbp- 
TEMBEB 1020. 


310. Having won over the Muhammadans, Mr. Gandhi turned his 
attention to capturing the two principal non-official 
associations in India, the Indian National 
Congress and the Home Rule League, the object of 
both of these being practically identical — self- 
government for India. At a special session of the 

Indian National Congress, the members of which had already expressed 
their disapproval of the remedies adopted by certain high officers to 
quell the Punjab disturbances, Mr. Gandhi won it over to his aide by 
getting it to pass, though not without opposition, his resolution on 
non-co-operation. He also captured the Home Rule League in the same 
month, changing its name to “ Swaraj Sabha His success in 
inducing both bodies to take up the extreme position of non- 
co-operation with Government led, however, to numerous resignations 
of the more sober leaders who failed to see how a policy of non- 
co-operation would benefit the country and who thought that it was 
likely to be on the contrary harmful. 

311. The non-co-operation resolution adopted by the special session 

of the Congress referred in its preamble to the failure 
TioN BEso^^oNr^ of Government to redress the Ehilafat and Punjab 
wrongs, and stated that since there could be no 
contentment without the redress of these wrongs the only course left 
open to the country was the adoption of a policy of progressive 
non-violent non-co-operation until the wrongs were righted and Swaraj 
established. The first stage of non-co-operation was to be : 

(а) surrender of titles and honorary offices and of nominated seats 
in local bodies ; 

(б) boycott of Government levees, darbars, and other offioial and 
semi-official functions ; 

310 H 266— 21a 
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(c) gradual boycott of Oovemment and Gk)vemiDent-aided schoola 
and colleges ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British law courts by lawyers and litigants ; 

(e) boycott of military and civil service in Mesopotamia ; 

(/) boycott of the reformed councils ; 

{ 4 ) boycott of foreign cloth. 

The CDnstructive part of the resolution related to the development 
of Swadeshi in piece-goods and as regards (c) and (d) the establishment 
of national educational institutions and private courts of arbitration. 

312. A non-co-operation sub-committee under Mr. Gandhi was 

appointed to give efiect to this progi^amme. As the 
Thb botooot of thb boycott of the reformed councils was of immediate 
importance, owing to the near approach of the 
elections to them, the committee devoted its 
attention, for the time being, to this item alone. Among the members 
of the Congress was a group made up of the Maharashtra Nationalist 
Party which, with Mr. B. G. Tilak at its head up to the time of his 
death on the 31st July 1920, had been c-arrying on an intensive 
campaign for the election of its candidates to the Bombay Legislative 
(Reformed) Council and the Legislative Assembly. When Mr. Tilak 
was on his death-bed he was reported to have stated that Mr. Gandhi 
should be regarded as a political power and not be opposed by the 
Nationalists lest they should find themselves in a minority and lose 
their lead in Maharashtra. Partly as a matter of tactics but chiefly 
influenced by Mr. Tilak’s last wish, the Maharashtra Party, led by 
Mr. Eelkar after Mr. Tilak’s death, reluctantly threw in their lot with 
Mr. Gandhi. They withdrew from the elections, and their surrender 
undoubtedly gave the non-co-operation campaign a fillip in Maharashtra. 
The result of the campaign was that the first council under the Reforms 
consisted almost entirely of Moderates. 

313. In December 1920, the Indian National Congress at its sessions 

Thb Ltoiah Na- Nagpur, reaflirmed the non-co-operation 

noHAi. C0NGRBS8 resolution passed at Calcutta. Its resolution 

AcxxBFTB BOH -00- declared that the entire scheme of non-violent non- 
S!SaSra'l92^^' co-operation, or any part or parts of it with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with Govern- 
ment at the one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, should 
be put in force at a time to be determined and that, in the meanwhile, 
to prepare the country for it, effective steps should continue to be 
taken in that behalf by 

(o) boycott of Government and Government-aided schools and 
coUeges ; 

(6) boycott of the courts by lawyers and litigants and the settle- 
ment of disputes by private arbitration ; 

(c) gradual boycott of foreign goods, and the introduction of hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving ; 
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(d) organiaiiig oommittees in the villages to aooderate the piogress 
of non-co-operation ; 

(e) organising a band of national workers to be called The Indian 
National Service ; 

(/) collecting a national fund to forward the campaign. This 
fund was named “ The All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund.” 

314. Mr. Gandhi also succeeded at this session in altering the old 
creed of the Congress in such a fashion as to eliminate 
the declared adherence of that bodj to the British 
connection and to constitutional methods of 

agitation as a sine qua non. The resolution passed was that 

“ The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 

The word “ Swarajya ” was deliberately left undefined, since it could 
be given a variety of interpretations to suit the 
consciences of individual members. To some it 
represented Mr. Gandhi’s own ideal of Government 
of the Self ; others read in it Dominion Home Rule ; to others it 
represented complete independence. It is interesting to note that certain 
of these interpretations were endorsed at various times by Mr. Gandhi 
himself. At one time be defined the term as Parliamentary Govern- 
ment whether within or without the British Empire ; at another time 
as Dominion Home Rule ; and again as universal employment of the 
spinning wheel. 

315. One other resolution passed at the Nagpur Congress, in pursu- 

Boyoott of the non-co-operation policy, declared a 

VISIT of His Royal boycott of the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke 
Highness the Dube of Connaught on his arrival in India in February 
OF Connaught. to inaugurate the Reforms. This particular 

boycott met with no success. 

It is now proposed to deal, as far as possible, with each item of the 
various boycotts separately. 

II. — The Various Boycotts 


316 . The agitation for the boycott of Government or Government-aided 
schools and colleges reached its zenith in January 
Boycott OF ^vEBN- 1921. By the end of that month 3 professors' 38 
MENT-AIOED BDuoA- l^eachcTs and about 670 students severed their Con- 
TioNAL INSTITUTIONS, uectiozi with such institutions, including Local Board 
and Municipal schools in the Presidency proper. 
Three Municipalities and one private High School in Gujarat resigned 
the Government grants-in-aid* In Bombay City about 400 students 
were affected. In Sind the movement did not commence till February 
and was confined practically to small Muhammadan private village 
schools mainly intended for imparting religious instruction and 
conducted by muUas., These muUas were unfortunately induced to 
attend Khilafat conferences, where they were told harrowing tales 
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of the miserable plight of the Ehilafat, ascribed mainly to the perfidy 
of the Sharif! of Mecca, whose revolt against Turkey in 1916 wa» 
alleged to have been brought about by bribery on the part of Great 
Britain, and of alleged sacrileges of the Holy Places. In the samo 
month (February), Mr. Gandhi called off the agitation on the ground that 
all who were likely to join had joined, and the movement thereafter died 
down rapidly, though sporadic attempts were made to continue it, 
especially in Gujarat. The boycott itself was, however, maintained and 
in the annual session of the Indian National Congress at Gaya in December 
1922 a resolution was passed which expressed disagreement with the 
finding of the Congress Enquiry Committee on Civil Disobedience and 
resolved that the boycott must be maintained. Subsequent events, 
however, particularly the split in the Congress ranks over the question 
of Council-entry, led to this resolution being quietly ignored. 

A number of national educational institutions were started, when the 
agitation was at its height, to accommodate non-co-operating students, 
but these did not thrive for any appreciable length of time. Of those 
still surviving and of any note is the Gujarat Vidyapith which is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Gandhi. The National Medical College which 
was started in Bombay City in September 1921 was affiliated, at its own 
request, three years later, to the College of Physicians and Surgeons for 
the L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations and to the Bombay University 
for the M.B., B.S. examination. 


Boycott of 
Law Coubts. 


317. A certain very small percentage of success was registered among 
practising lawyers, but this item of the programme 
' was never popular. It was also called off by Mr. 
Gandhi when he called off the agitation against 
educational institutions. It was re-affirmed as a boycott at Gaya in 
December 1922, but with no noticeable after-effect in this presidency. 

Arbitration oourts were established in several-places but were short- 
lived, except in one case in Sind. Their chief handicap was the inability 
to enforce decisions without recourse to violence. 


Perhaps the most striking result of this phase of non-co-operathm was 
the refusal of non-co-operators to defend themselves when prosecuted, 
as a number nf them were, on charges of sedition and incitements 
to violence. 

318. Effect was not given to the boycott of foreign cloth till after 
Mr. Gandhi had practically succeeded in raising a 
^TCOTT OF vojimQv rupees for the Tiiak Swaraj Fund. Early 

in July 1921 he suggested a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth by the 1st August 1921. He issued instructions as to 
how the boycott should be secured and himself directed the campaign 
in Bombay City, which he considered to be the key of the whole 
position in India. The response to his appeal to the merchants 
was very poor. His proposal to make bonfires of all the foreign cloth 
surrendered to him was also not apparently welcomed even by his own 
followers, but he held the first bonfire on the 1st August in the presence 
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of some 10,000 people. He found himself, however, compelled to extend 
his time-Hmit for a complete boycott for another month, and after that 
there were further extensions till February 1922 when at Bardoli, owing 
to a serious riot at a place in Northern India, be announced the suspension 
of every preparation of an offensive nature. 

The second bonfire took place on the 9th October 1921 and this was 
followed by a third on the 17th November 1921, the day on which His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales landed in Bombay. The main idea 
of the third bonfire was to draw people away from welcoming the 
Prince — a sort of counter-attraction, — and also at the same time to give 
effect to the movement and to the CJongress Committee’s resolution to 
boycott the Royal visit and observe hartal on that day. The assembly 
at this third demonstration was estimated at 25,000. The assembly 
dispersed about the time the Prince was driving in state from the Apollo 
Bunder to Grovernment House. A section of it appears to have 
encountered people returning from seeing the Prince, and to have 
insulted them. Disorder in the city thereafter became general and 
culminated in serious rioting extending over a period of three days. 
An account of this riot wiU be given in a later chapter. It, however,, 
put an end to the bonfire demonstrations. 

319. The constructive side of the boycott was the development of 

khaddar cloth by stimulating hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, and also of other Indian manufactured 
goods, for which money was advanced from the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, and their sale through the opening of shops. There was 
undoubtedly a decrease in the importation of foreign cloth during the 
height of the non-co-operation movement, though it was not the sole cause 
of it. This is apparent from the following extract taken from the official 
publication “ Review of the Trade of 'India in 1921-22.” 

“ Another factor which seriously affected piecegoods importations during the year undw 
review was the vigorous revival, particularly on the Western side, of the campaim in 
favour of Indian- made piecegoods, re-inforced by a further development in favour of the 
wearing of home-woven goods made from Indian handspun yam. The latter development 
was reflected also in greater imports of twist and yam, the imported yams, spun from 
longer-stapled Egyptian and American cotton, being more suitable for handweaving 
than yam spun from Indian cottem.” 

320. At a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Bezwada 

Thb Tbmpebanob March 1921 a resolution was passed congratulating 

CAMPAIGN. Boycott the country on its spontaneous response to the 
or UQTTOB SHOPS. ptinciplc of self-purification underlying the move- 
ment of non-violeht non-co-operation by taking up the campaign against 
the drink evil, and trusting that the habit rf taking intoxicating drinks 
and drugs would disappear from the land by the persistent and continuous 
efforts of self-sacrificing workers. A campaign against drink had been 
carried on in India for years, purely as a measure of social reform, but the 
non-co-operators saw in it an easy way of embarrassing the Government 
and diminishing its revenues without, at the same tune, calling for any 
personal sacrifices on their part as in the case of the cotta ol educsr 
tional institutions and law courts. The boycott of liquor was actuallv 
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iaimched at a time of economic streas and this undoubtedly bore no little 
part in tiie success which it attained. The procedure adopted to secure 
the ^ycott was to try and get the liquor shop licensees not to bid at the 
annual auctionB of the shops and to picket ^e shops by ** volunteers ** 
enrolled specia]ly for the purpose with the object of inducing people not 
to purchase liquor. The “ volunteers ” were in the earlier stages not too 
caTqfully selected, a number of them being of the ri£E-ra£E of the cities and 
towns and paid for their services. It was hardly to be expected from 
this type that they could fully understand Mr. Gandhi’s idea of non- 
violent persuasion. In fact, instances soon became fairly common of 
resort to violent methods on the part of the volunteers, and in one place 
in Sind the room in which the annual auctions were being held was rushed 
by a mob. The furniture was overturned and broken and confusion 
created. There were also attempts in some places at a social boycott 
of the licensees. In many places in the presidency persons entering 
liquor-shops were forcibly deprived of their purchases, their faces 
blackened and they were driven through the streets on donkeys 
or asses. In other places, persons found drinking were assaulted even 
in their own houses. In Karachi, one of the leaders of the movement 
was prosecuted for obstructing and striking a police officer on duty. 
In jj^mbay City, as the result of an Anglo-Indian assaulting a picketer 
who tried to stop his entering a bar, a mob of some 20 men whom the 
picketer collected, went down a road shouting “ Beat all hat-wearers.” 
They assaulted five Ai^lo-Indii^ns, one of whom was a woman. 
A charge of rioting was framed against them. In Belgaum, four 
Marathas had their moustaches forcibly cut off. In the same town a 
Muhammadan liquor-shop owner was excommunicate for refusing 
to give up his contract, and a mob of some 700 Muhammadans collected 
the next day at the public burial ground to prevent the burial of his 
child who had died. After considerable persuasion on the part of 
the local officers a compromise was arranged that the child should be 
buried but only in the absence of its father. This was done and the crowd 
quietly dispersed. In Poona Cantonment a volunteer was arrested for 
forcibly taking a bottle of brandy from a woman. A crowed collected 
and marching to the police station demanded his release. They refused 
to disperse and became excited when it was rumoured that a policeman 
had struck a child. But on this being proved to be false and on the 
volunteer being released on bail, they dispersed. 

These instances were typical of what took place throughout the presi- 
dency, when the temperance movement was pushi^ by so-called 
” peaceful ” persuasion. But the riots at Dharwar and Bombay City, 
which are referred to later, give a truer indication of the danger of 
mass movements of this kind, especially during a time of some political 
exuntement, being entrusted to irresponsible persons or volunteers in 
whose selection neither care nor judgment had been exercised. 

Qovemm^t had already expressed themselves in sympathy with all 
measures taken to discourage drink, provided they caused no 
inoonvenienoe or annoyance to the public, but after the seriousirioting 
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in Bombay City in November 1921, during which four liquor ^hops 
were burnt and 135 looted or damaged, they were compelled to issue 
orders to their officers to prohibit the picketing movement everywhere 
in the Presidency and Sind. The movement thereafter rapidly declined. 
In February 1922, when Mr. Gandhi at Bardoli suspended civil 
disobedience and called oh all activities designed to court arrest 
and imprisonment, he, however, permitted the picketing of liquor 
shops provided that it was carried on by volunteers of known good 
character but he preferred house-to-house visits and reliance upon 
appeals rather than on picketing. Picketing did not, however, again 
revive, either because the volunteers were unobtainable or in 
view of the prohibitory order of Government. 

The effect of the campaign on excise revenue was to reduce it by six 
lakhs of rupees. It also resulted in an increased manufacture of illicit 
liquor in many places. 


321. The recommendation to surrender titles and honorary offices 


SUBBlNDEfi OF 
TITLES AND UONOBABY 
OFFICES. 


was never treated very seriously and those honoured 
were not the type of persons to be carried away by 
the non-co-operation agitation. As far as this 
Presidency and Sind Were concerned, a very limited 


number surrendered their titles. 


III. — The Muhammadan agitation from February to 
September 1921 


322. At the invitation of the Government of India a Muhammadan 
deputation sailed for Engbind in February 1921 to 
attend the Near East Conference, held in London, 
to consider a revision of the Turkish Peace terms. 
Public meetings were held in the Presidency and Sind at which 
resolutions were passed to the effect that any decision arrived et at 
the conference would be unacceptable unless the wliole Muslim 
demands were conceded, which were, briefly, a stahis quo ante 
bellum for Turkey and the freedom of the Holy Places from all non- 
Muslim control. By the end of March the deputation telegraphed their 
disappointment at the concessions offered and in the same month the 
Greek offensive in Anatolia commenced against Turkey. This was 
seized upon as a fresh indication of Britain’s hostility towards Turkey, 
It being alleged that Greece had the support of the British Government. 
The Ali brothers commenced an agitation having as its aims the Muslim 
demands mentioned above, and the condemnation of the Greek oifensive 
with Britain’s alleged support. They commenced by appeal!^ to 
the Hindus to give them their whole-hearted support, but in April 1921 
Mr. Muhammad Ali delivered a speech in Madras 
Mb. Muhammad which caused considerable misgiving among the 
Speech is Qf ^he community whose assistance they 

sought, as to the real Muhammadan intentions, since 
Mr. Muhammad Ali annoimced there that if the Amir of Afghanistan 
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or any outside power were to invade India with the sole purpoife of 
attacking those whose wish 'was to subjugate Islam, its Holy Places and 
the Ehilafat, it would be the duty of the Muhammadans not merely to 
refuse to assist the Government but to gird up their loins and hght the 
good fight for their religion. Mr. Gandhi had eventually, in view of the 
feeling this and othw speeches by the Ali brothers aroused, to define his 
attitude though this did little to alleviate Hindu anxiety and suspicion. 
He said that should a war on purely political grounds break out between 
Afghanistan and Britain he and the Hindus would remain neutral except 
for continuing the non-co-operation movement, but if the war happened 
to be fought on religious grounds, the Muhammadans joining in and thus 
breaking their pact with him, he would promptly call upon the Hindus 
to rise and defend India against Islam. The Ali brothers’ speeches grew 
in violence of tone. Government had in November 1920 announced 
their policy towards the non-co-operation movement as such, declaring 
among other things, that they would deal promptly imder the law with 
anyone inciting to violence. Mr. Gandhi, in a 
special effort to save the situation, had an inter- 
view with the Viceroy which resulted in an apology 
being published by the Ali brothers. 


At.t Bbothsbs* 
APOLOaT. 


They, however, soon recanted. At the Gujarat Khilafat Conference 
held at Broach on the 2nd June 1921, Mr. Muhammad Ali, who 
presided, attempted to explain that his so-called apology was in reality 
an expression of regret to some of his friends and that he owed no 
apology to Government, which had still to make amends for the 
Jallianwalla Bagh and the “ crawling order.” He then went on 
publicly to declare the right to take up arms against the enemies of 
Islam, should non-co-operation be found to have failed to get them their 
demands and should a jehad be proclaimed in terms of the law of Islam. 


323. About the same time a fatwa appeared over the signatures of 
Abdul Bari and Abul Kalam Azad, two Muslim 
divines, to the effect that if Britain departed from 
her attitude of neutrality and joined Greece against 
Turkey, she ^ould immediately be “ in a state of war with Islam.” The 
Turks had by this time set up an independent government at Angora 
under Kemal Pasha. The Ehilafatists reaffirmed the fatwa at a confer- 
ence at which they also passed a resolution that the Government of Angora 
was the only remaining Muhammadan power on whom the fate of 
Islam rested. The Ali brothers with Dr. S. Kitchlew toured the Deccan 
in June 1921 and in the course of speeches, violent in tone, they continued 
to press the subject of a conditional Muhammadan revolt. They appealed 
to the pf)hce and military sepoy s to leave Government 
A^xal to pouoi service in the event of Britain joining Greece and, 
TO 3 av**Gow” ^ Khilafat conference at Gokak in the Belgium 
MxxT SwioB. District in the same month, they gave utterance 

to their view that the first stage of the non-oo-opera* 
tion movement had been passed and the time had come for the militarv 
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and police to lay down their arms and for civil disobedience to be started. 
A resolution was passed in which it was declared that if Britain in 
any way assisted Greece against Angora the Muhammadans were 
forbidden by their religion to remain in the army or to assist in re- 
cruitment thereto and further, that civil disobedience would be started, 
with the consent of the Congress Working Committee, and complete 
indep^ence and the commencement of an Indian republic declared at 
the annual session of the Congress to be held at Ahmedabad in December. 
Early in July, the Ehilafat Non-co-operation Sub-Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Gandhi, issued a statement giving its view that it was high 
time that soldiers refrained from joining the army and that Indian 
soldiers should refuse to assist the British Gh)vernment should it require 
them to fight the Turks. 

324. This was the position when the 7th All-India Khilafat Conference 
met at Karachi from the 8th to the 10th July 1921, 

SsvEiTTH All-India with Mr. Muhammad Ali in the- chair. In his presi- 
rauBNOB AT Kabaot speech he declared for the independence of 

1921. ’ India and the formation of an Indian republic in 

December and added that they were going to turn 
out the British bag and baggage, stop all enlistment and teach 
the Khilafat principles to the existing troops. Violent speeches 
were made urging the adoption of a further step in the non-co-operation 
movement, viz.^ civil disobedience. The sixth resolution passed at the 
conference was : — 

** This meeting of the All-India jKhilafat oonferenoe heartily congratulates Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha and the Angora Government upon their magniiioent victories and the success 
of their most desperate (ot self-sacrifioing) endeavours in upholding the laws of Islam, 
and this meeting prays to Almighty God tl^t they may soon succeed in expelling the whole 
of the armies of the foreign Governments from every nook and comer of the Turkish 
Empire In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every way religiously 
unlawful fora Mussalman at the present moment to continue in the British Army, 
or to enter the Army, or to induce others to join the Army. And it is the duty of all the 
Mussulmans in general and the Ulemas in particular to see that these religious 
commandments are brought homo to every Mussalman in the Army. Furthermore, this 
meeting also announces that if the British Government were to take any measures against 
the Angora Government, directly or indirectly, openly or secretly, then the Mussalmans 
of India will he compelled to commence breaking law, t.e., civil disobedience, with the 
ocmourrence of the Con^ss, and to prcolaim in the forthcoming annual session of the 
Congress Ccmmittce to be held at Ahmedabad the complete independence of India (and) 
the Indians and the establishment of a republican government in India.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Muliammad Ali and supported 
by Moulvi Husain Ahmad, Dr. Kitclilew, Pir Ghulam Mujadid, Moulvi 
Nisar Ahmad, Bliarat Krishnatirtliaji alias Yenkataraman (a Hindu) 
and Mr. Shaukat Ali. 

326. After the interval necessary for the examination of the volumi- 

The TUI At. AND nous evidence, the Government of Bombay, with the 
A^ approval of the Government of India, authorised the 
oTNKiis. prosecution of those named above. They were 

arrested aboutthemiddleofSeptember 1921 and tried under sections 120B, 
131 and 605, Indian Penal Oode, and convicted on the 1st November, 
except the Hindu who was found not guilty on all the charges and 
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acquitted. The remaining accused were found not guilty of the charges 
under sections 120-B and 131. Mr. Muhammad Ali was found guilty 
under sections 50h, and 117 read with section 505 and section 131, 
and given two years’ rigorous imprisonment under each, the sentences 
to run concurrently. The remainder were found guilty of offences 
under section 109 read with section 505 and sections 109 and 117 
with 505 and 131, Indian Penal Code, and sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment on each count, the sentences to run con- 
currently. 

About the time of the Karachi Khilafat conference, another fatwa j 
known as the “ Mutafiqa Fatwa ” appeared. It ! 
“ Mutafkia Fatwa " advocated boycott of the Coimcils, law courts and \ 
Government or Government-aided schools and 
colleges, and declared all Government service, particularly the army and 
the police, to be religiously forbidden and therefore a serious sin. This 
document was forfeited to Government. 


326. At the time of the Karachi arrests, Mr. Gandhi published an 
article “ Tampering with loyalty,” which was 
M». Gandhi sup- more or less a brief for the Ali brothers and their 
B^hbbs™ ^ recent policy. At the same time he published an 
open letter to the Mussulmans of India, in which he 
expressed himself satisfied of the innocence of the brothers and urged 
the Muhammadans, as he had urged the Hindus in his other article 
just mentioned, to repeat the formula of the brothers regarding the 
duty of soldiers and thereby invite punishment. The Congress 
Working Committee backed up his idea by passing a resolution to that 
effect. There was an increase in the number of public meetings held at 
many places at which the Karachi resolution in most instances, watered 
down, was re-affirmed, but the general theme of the speeches delivered 
was non-violence and boycott of foreign cloth. 


IV. — Civil Disobedience 

327. Bet^veen the Karachi conference and the prosecution of the 
All-India CoNOEBss principal actors, Mr. Gandhi found himself obliged 
Committee meettno, to take active steps for the repair of the rents 
Bombay. July 1921. appearing everywhere in the fal ric of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. To reassure Hindu sentiment, 'which was much exercised by the 
intolerance displayed at Karachi, he proclaimed his belief that the Ali 
brothers did not really intend to depart from the principle of non- 
violence ; while the demand for independence, even if not universally 
acceptable, was perfectly permissible under the Congress creed. For 
the rest, Mr. Gandhi threw his influence into the task of curbing the 
impatience of his over-enthusiastic followers. In certain provinces 
in Northern India, the non-oo-operators, both Hindu and Muslim, 
had deluded themselves into supponng that they bad already 
broken the power of Government. They insistently demanded that 
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civil disobedience to constituted autlK'rity should be proclain‘*ed, and 
that a “ national ’* structure of administration, parallel in every 
respect to the established machinery of Government, should be erected 
in readiness for the coming of Swaraj towards tlie end of the year. 
Whatever sympathy Mr. Gandhi may have had with their ultimate 
objects, his attitude towards the leaders of this scIk^oI seems to 
have been conditioned by his perception that the country was not 
educated ” to the paramount essential of advance along these lines, 
namely, rigid adherence to the principle of non-violence. When the 
All-India Cengress Committee met in Bombay from the 26th to the 
30th July 1921, its imx)ortaiit feature was the undoubted sway held by 
Mr. Gandhi over the Committee. He put the complete boycott 
of foreign cloth in the f iiefrontt ) be attained by the 30th September 
(this was actually an extension by two months of the period already 
fixed by him), to decide whether the country would be fit to adopt civil 
disobedience. Along with this resolution, other resolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales and of liquor shops. 
All talk of tlie formation of an Indian republic or of independence at the 
end of the year was quietly relegated to the background. The decision 
to initiate civil disobedience, if a complete boycott (d foreign cloth were 
established by the date fixed, met with some sturdy opposition on the 
ground that only the Indian National Congress itself had the power to 
sanction it. In its resolution on the subject the 
Civil Disobedience. Committee recommended the postponement of 
civil disobe<iience until the cloth boycott had 
been achieved, but permittcnl it un<ler certain circumstances, such as 
leaving it open to any province or place U, adopt it, if it thought 
it to be necessary over any repressive or unjust official measure, 
provided it first obtaineil the approval of the Congress We rking 
Committee through the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 


328. No sooner was tliis meeting over than there broke out in the 
Malabar territory of the Maciras Presidency the 
“The MorLAH Re- terrible tragedy, commonly known as the Moplah 
BELMON. Rebeilicm or Outbreak.'' The main brunt of the 

Moplah attack was be me by the Hindus who were subjected to fearful 
atrocities. The result came as a severe shock to the fabric of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and served considei-ably in chocking developments in the 
matter of civil disobedience. 


329. When the Congress Working Committee met at Bombay on 
the 5th October, t.e., after the period allowed for 
CoiraMss^ WoBit™o. the complete boycott of foreign cloth, which had 
CoMMiTTEB, Bombay, not taken place, it passed a resolution authorising, 
OoTOBXE 1921. general civil disobedience but civil disobedience 

by individuals who might be prevented in their prosecution of the 
Swadeshi programme and the boycott of foreign 
iNDiviDv^ii Civtt cloth. This individual civil disobedience was 
Disobbdiknoe. subject, however, to the previous sanction of the. 
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Provincial Congress Committee concerned as to the assurance of a 
non-violent atmosphere being retained. The All- 
Aul-Ikdia OoNGBsss Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 

November 1921, and there ijassed a 
1921. iHTRODuoas resolution introducing the final stage of the non- 
*o^o-opMATio°w co-operation movement,— civil disobedience on a 
sfovEMENT. mass scale and also individually, including the 

non-payment of taxes. To Mr. Gandhi had been 
ascribed the statement that “ Swaraj ” would be obtained by the end 
of 1921, and the All-India Congress Committee resolution, after 
pointing out tlie short time left for this and referring to the calm 
with which the Ali brothers’ arrest and imprisonment had been received, 
authorised every province, on its own responsibility, to undertake 
civil disobedience and the non-payment of taxes, in such manner as 
was considered the most suitable. Certain restrictions were, however, 
laid down. In the case of individual civil disobedience, the person 
concerned must have discarded foreign cloth and must believe not 
only in Hindu-Muslim unity, but in the unity of all communities, 
and in non-violence as an absolute essential for the redress of the 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. Finally, by his conduct, he had to 
show his disregard for ‘‘ untouchability. ” In the case of mass civil 
disobedience, the vast majority of the population of any district 
or smaller area, where it was to be initiated, must have adopted 
Swadeshi and be clad in khaddar, spun and woven by hand in that area. 
Every civil resister had to be self-supporting, both for himself and his 
family, as the Committee declined to provide for him in the event of his 
arrest and imprisonment. The final clause of the resolution delegated 
authority to the Working Committee to allow a certain amount of 
relaxation in the conditions, if necessary. That the All-India Congress 
Committee was not too sanguine in the matter of civil disobedience is 
shown in the next resolution it passed which expressed dissatisfaction 
at the results achieved so far in obtaining a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth which, as has been shown, was the “ acid test ” for civil 
disobedience. 

330. It was left to Gujarat, Mr. Gandhi’s own province, to lead 

the way. Mr. Gandhi defined complete civil 

Preparatioks for disobedience as “rebellion without the element 
violence in it,” an out-and-out civil resister 
being one who simply ignored the authority of 
the State. Preparations for starting the movement were commenced 
in the Surat and Kaira districts of Gujarat. 

331. While these preparations w^ under way, His Boyal Highness 

the Prince of Wales land^ in Bombay on th4 
^RAHDi nl November 1931, and on that day and the 

Bombay. Riotino in two succeeding days, serious rioting broke out in 
Bombay City. Bombay (Sty. It was directed against the Paxsis 
November 192L Europeans, the former for having taken part 
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in welcomixig the Prince, againft whose visit the All-India Congress 
Committee had declared a boycott, and a hartal on the day of his 
arrival, and partly also because the majority of liquor shops in the 
city were owned by them. The day after the riots, Mr. Gandhi who 
was in Bombay and witnessed them, issued a statement openly 
admitting his responsibility for them and his inability fully to control 
and discipline the “ spirit of revolt So strong was the effect upon him 
that he called off civil disobedience. But the Congress Working 
Committee which met three days later, did not actually suspend 
the movement. It contented itself with inviting 
Meeting of the the attention of the Khilafat and Congress 
Ck>MinT^. Committees to the necessity of obtaining control 

of the turbulent element in society and also 
thought fit to warn them against embarking on mass civil disobedience 
without first making certain of a peaceful atmosphere. 


CSiviL Disobedience 
IN Nobthbbn India 

AND MEASUBES TO 
DEAL WITH IT. 


332. The month of December, while it foimd the Bombay Presidency 
quiet as a result of the Bombay City riots, saw Upper 
India in the throes of the movement of civil tlisobe- 
dience on a large scale. Measiues taken by tlie Local 
Governments concerned under the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act and the Seditious Meetings Act 

to deal with it were regarded as “ repressive ** even by the Moderates, 
^vho had hitherto been steadily working the Reforms. Att(»mpts were, 
therefore, made to bring them into the Cimgress fold by means of a joint 
conference, but tliis was not achieved. Nevertheless, certain moderate 
leader's interviewed the Viceroy and suggested a Round Table Conference 
so as to bridge the gulf between Government and the non-co -operators, 
but His Excellency was unable to accept the proposals made as a 
preliminary to the conference since, while they suggested the removal of 
the repressive measures, they gave no guarantee that civil disobedience 
would be suspended. 

333. The next event of importance was the long-looked-for annual 
sessions of the Indian National Congress. Tliis 
was held at Ahmedabad during Christmas week, 
1921 . Expectations generally were that Mr. Gandhi 
would, in the strong position he occupied, press for 
initiation of the ^al stages of non-co-operation, 

including the declaration of independence. The draft resolutions 
for the sessions drafted by the Congress Working Committee merely 
gave expression to the&e expectations, but the All-India Congress 
Committee recast them -omitting all reference in the resolution 
on non-co-operation to the non-payment of taxes and dropping the 
resolution for complete independence. The probable explanation of 
this was Mr. Gandhfs desire, still maintained, to bring in the 
moderates. His principal speech in the opening session and an 
article in his pap^ clearly indicated an endeavour to rally shades 
of opinion under a general appeal for freedom of speech Alid freedom 


The Indian Na- 
tional OONGBESS. 
Annual Sessions, 
Abdcbdabad. Dsosic- 
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of fonning peaceful aasooiations. The necessities of this policy doubtless 
actuated his determined and successful resistance to the attitude of a 
section of the delegates and the motions they brought forward, not only 
during the Congress sessions but also at the Ehila&t annual conference, 
held at the same place and about the same time, in favour of non-violence 
being made conditional and of a declaration of complete independence. 
Although they failed to cany the latter point at both sessions there was a 
substantial measure of sympathy evinced, and it was understood that till 
Mr. Gandhi got up to oppose the motion, moved by Mr. Hazrat Mohani, 
in the Congress session, the speeches in favour of it had aroused great 
enthusiasm and it looked as S it would have been carried by a large 
majority. Efforts were also made, it is believed, by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to secure Mr. Gandhi’a adhesion to a round table conference on 
terms which could be accepted by the Government of India. Mr. Gandhi 
appeared willing if such a conference could be arranged. The first resolu- 
tion passed at the sessions was in itself an indication of a desire to bring 
in the Moderates. It started by re-affirming the decision of the Congress 
to continue the programme of non-violent non-co-operation but decided 
in view of the repressive policy of Government to suspend all congress 
activities and to concentrate instead on the formation 
of “Volunteer Organisations,” with a particular 
appeal to students to enrol. Each volunteer had to 
sign a pledge of non-violence in thought, word and intent, to promote 
unity, devdop swadeshi, seek to remove untouchability and, finally, 
to make no claim on the Congress for financial support if he underwent 
arrest and imprisonment. Another resolution decided that mass and 
individual civU disobedience should be organised only when the people 
had been sufficiently trained in the methods of non-violence. For this 
Mb. Oaitdhi, purpose all other Congress activities were to be 
Diotatob. suspended whenever and wherever and to the extent 
found necessary. By another resolution Mr. Gandhi was appointed 
Dictator. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference was held at the same time and place. 
The formation of a Khilafat Volunteer Corps to work in co-operation with 
the Congress Corps was urged. A resolution aiming at ** Complete 
Independence ” was sought to be moved but was disallowed. 

The All-India Muslim League also held its session at the same time and 
place. Mr. Hazrat Mohani, the principal advocate of complete 
independence, presided, and gave full rein to his pet subject. For this 
spee^ and for the one delivered by him in the Congress session on the 
same subject he was prosecuted by the Government of Bombay under 
section 124- A, Indian Penal Code, convicted etixd sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

334. The All-India Congress Committee met immediately after these 
sessionB and decided that civil disobedience should 
not be started anywhere till the 15th January 1922. 
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On the 14th and 1 5th of this month a “ Kepresentative Conference ** 
Thb Rbpbssen- Bombay in an endeavour to bring about 

TATivB CoNVEBENOB. rapproachmeut between the non-co~operators 

and Giovernment. Mr. Gandhi attended in his 
personal capacity, but disappointed those present by refusing to 
compromise, so much so that the moderate president resigned in disgust. 
Mr. Gandhi) however, in view of an undertaking he gave at the 
conference, got the Congress Working Committee to further suspend civil 
disobedience till the end of January. 


335. On the 29th January a conference was held in the Bardoli Taluka 
The First Bardoli Surat District at which a ^resolution was 


Taluka Conference. 
January 1922. 


passed to start mass civil disobedience by refusing 
to pay taxes and to face the consequences. On 


Mr, G a n d h 1*8 February Mr. Gandhi sent his ultimatum ” 


Ultimatum to the 
Viceroy. 


to the Viceroy. He stated that if he failed to get 
a satisfactory reply by the 1 1th February he would 


commence civil disobedience. He referred in it to the Bardoli 


decision and then declared that a campaign of civil disobedience 
had been forced on the non-co-operation party in order to secure 
the elementary rights of free speech, free association and a free 
press. These rights, he asserted, the Government had sought to 
repress by its recent application of the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. He charged the Viceroy with having 
summarily rejected the proposal for a conference, although the terms 
accepted by the Working Committee were in accordance with the require- 
ments of His l^xcellency as indicated in his speech at Calcutta. He 
announced at the same time that should the Grovernment agree to the 
release of all prisoners convicte<l and under trial for non-violent activities 
and undertake to refrain absolutely from interference with the non-co- 
operation party, he would be prepared to postpone civil disobedience of 
an aggressive character till the jjersons then in jail had had an opportunity 
of reviewing the whole situation. He insisted, however, rm oontinui^ 
the propaganda of non-co-operation, and the preparations for civil dis- 
obedience. At Bardoli, Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel, at a meeti^, explained 
that "the civil disobedience resolution passed by the Bardoli Taluka con- 
ference, already referred to, meant the non-payment of all taxes to Govern- 
ment. He urged police patels and all Government servants to resign* 
Mr. Gandhi himself, after the conference, set about initiating an intensive 
campaign in the taluka, which was divided for the purpose into 14 areas, 
each area under a leader. House to house visitations were conducted 
and meetings held, where social boycott, the withdrawal of services from 
friends of Government, and refusal to work for or supply transport to 
Gkivernraent oiEcials were threatened and in some cases actually put into 
force. Mr. Gandhi also started the issue of a daily leaflet in Gujarati 
instructing the people what they should do. In short civil disobedience* 
if successful, meant bringing Government within that area to a standstill 
and the setting up of a national system of Gkivernraent based on the local 
Congress and Khilafat organisations. It is to be remembered that Baxdoli 
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was only the starting point of the movement. If it succeeded there it 
was to be extended from taluka to district, from district to province, 
until the existing system of Government was brought to its knees and the 
government of Mr. Gandhi and his party set up. 

336. Instead of capitulating, as Mr. Gandhi appeared to believe they 

would, Government issued a powerful and closely 
bbplt^ b m b reasoned statement in which they repudiated in foto 
QjJmm'a Ultimatum. assertion that they were responsible 

for the campaign of civil disobedience being put in 
force or that the Viceroy had summarily rejected the proposals for a round 
table conference, and concluded with a warning that mass civil dis- 
obedience, if adopted, would be met with sternness and severity. 
Mr. Gandhi’s position thus became more difficult than ever. He had 
entirely failed to overawe the Goveniment of India. The Liberal Party 
showed no signs of changing their attitude. He was practically thrown 
back on his final resource and threat, namely, civil disobedience ; 
but he made a last effort to win over the Moderates by issuing a reply, 
which indeed convinced few, to the official communique. As a 
matter of fact, the Indian Legislative Assembly which was in sessions 
at the time approved the action taken by the various Local Governments 
in Northern India to deal with civil disobedience. 

337. Mliile Mr. Gandhi was busy with his preparations at Bardoli, 

there occurred a grave disorder of the very type 
Thb Massaoke at which he so obviously feared. This was the terrible 
outaage at Chauri Chaura on the 4th Fehniary, in 
Civil DiBOBEDiEBOE. which some 21 policemen and rural watchmen were 
murdered by a mob of ‘ volunteers ’ and infuriated 
peasantry. Both the brutality of this outrage and its unprovoked 
character combined to deal the final blow to Mr. Gandhi’s hopes of 
immediate success. Hesponsible opinion all over the country, irrespective 
of creed and race, was horrified at this sudden revelation of the 
appalling possibilities of non-co-operation. Men felt that they had been 
walking on the brink of an abyss into which, at any moment, they might 
be precipitated. Mr. Gandhi did not hesitate when the news of the 
massacre reached him. He held an emergency meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee at Bardoli on the 11th and 12th February. It was 
resolved to suspend mass civil disobedience forthwith and also every 
pr^aration of an offensive nature. Everything, in fact, was called off, 
except the picketing of liquor shops which was to be carried out by 
volunteers of known good character, but the resolution expressed its 
preference for house to house visits and for reliance being placed on 
Appeals rather than on picketing. 

338. A constructive programme was then drawn up in place of 
Thb ** CoBBTBuonvM f^hese suspended activities. Its principal items 

Fbooeammb. ” were — 

(а) enlistment of a crore of Congress members ; 

(б) popularisation of the q>innmg wheel and hand spun and woven 

^th; 
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\c) organisatioii of national schoob ; 

(<i) removal of untouoliability ; 

(e) removal of the drink evil ; 

(/) organisation of Lavad or Arbitration Courts. 

339. The AU-lndia Congress Committee met at Delhi a fortnight 

later. So great was the shock and disappointment 
douMrnm caused by Mr. Gandhi’s action at Bardoli, that 

Dblhi. FBBBtTABT needed all hb personal ascendancy, even over 
1922. his immediate followers, to save him from over- 

whelming defeat. The Maharashtra delegates 
bluntly told him that hb action had culminated in national humilbtion. 
The extreme Ehilafatbts were even more dbsatbhed. Mr. Gandhi 
was compelled eventually to modify to some extent the severity of the 
Bardoli resolution of suspension. While he won as regards mass civil 
disobedience, he had to give in and permit individual civil dbobedience 
which, however, it is to be noted, was defined in a manner which made the 
dbtinction between it and mass civil dbobedience of little practical 
moment. He had abo to agree to the boycott of foreign cloth on the 
lines of the Bardoli resolution on liquor. On these conditions the Bardoli 
resolutions were re-affirmed in name only. 

V. — The Trial and Imprisonment op Mr. Gandhi 

340. From Delhi Mr. Gandhi returned to Bardoli to supervbe the 
constructive programme ” so as to make the taluka fit for civil db- 
obedience. In view of these preparations, with a view to launching 
civil disobedience at an early date, made in spite of the repeated lessons of 
the rebellion in Malabar and outbreaks from time to time throughout 
India, culminating in the dborders in Bombay City during H. B. H. 
the Prince of Wales’ vbit and the massacre at Chauri Chaura, especially 
the two latter which Mr. Gandhi himseB had to admit were directly due to 
hb own miscalculations and the general lack of appreciation of and 
adherence to the principles underlpng hb campaign, it was considered 
that the time had arrived when it was necessary to take action with a 
view to putting a period to his activities. Early in Blarch rumjOurB reach- 
ed him of his probable arrest. He thereupon issued instructibns through 
hb paper Young India ” that if that happened there should be no 
hartals, demonstrations or processions. All that the country should do 
was to endeavour strenuously to complete, as speedily as possible, the 
constructive programme. He, and Mr. Banker, the printer of ** Young 
India”, were arrested at Ahmedabad on the 10th March 1922 for ofiences 
under section 124'A, Indian Penal Code, in respect of certain articles 
published in the paper between the months of September 1921 and 
February 1922. Both the accused pleaded guilty to the charge and were 
convicted and sentenced by the Sessions Court of Ahmedabad, Mr. Gandhi 
to two years’ simple imprisonment on each count and Mr. Banker to 
one year’s simple imprbonmcnt and a fine of Bs. 1,000 or six months* 
iurther imprisonment in default. 

MO H 2S6 — ^22a 
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341. The Congress Working Committee met at Ahmedabad on the 

17th and 18th March 1922 and passed a resolution 

Mnmro of tbs which congratulated the country on its observance 
perfect peace during Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and 
AMAD, Mabct 1922. trisd, as a striking proof of the progress of non- 
violence. The resolution then went on to make 
it clear that the arrest made no change in the Bardoli-Delhi programme, 
and it called upon all the Congress organisations to develop the 
** constructive programme,” emphasis being laid particularly upon 
the adoption of the spinning wheel and the consequent greater 
development of khadilar. Nevertheless, the removal of Mr. Gandhi 

Tbb Dbolenb of from the scene of his activities was responsible for 
TOB-oo-oPEBATioN. a decHne in the non-co-operation campaign. 

VI. — ^Riots arising out op the non-co-operation campaign 
AND agitation IN THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY AND SlND 

342. Before dealing with the further decline of the movement of non- 
co-operation, till its suspension in 1924, it is necessary to deal with 
the disturbances which occurred in the Bombay Presidency and Sind 
as a direct outcome of the agitation when the movement was at its 
height. There were four such riots between the months of April and 
November 1921 inclusive, at Malegaon, Dharwar, Matiari and Bombay 
City. 

Malegaon is a small town in the Nasik district, in which Muhamma- 
dans of the Momin or weaver class predominate. 

2fiTE town received special attention at the hands 
of the Khilafat Party leaders including 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, and had its own E^hilafat Committee, which had been 
formed early in 1920. After Mr. Shaukat Ali’s visit, national schools 
were started. To keep them going a IcNry of I anna per sari sold by the 
weavers was imposed by the Biilafat Committee. This levy soon be- 
came a cause of irritation, particularly when it was realised that the fund 
was bring used for purposes other than that for which it had been 
started, such as paying the travelling expenses of non-co-operation and 
Khilafat agitators. The principal opponents were those Hindus and 
Muhammadans who did n^ agree with the policy of non-co-operation^ 
«.nd riiere were ihany in the town. Complaints were made to the 
authorities that the Khilafat volunteers of the Khilafat Committee, 
who habitually carried swords and sticks when making house to house 
visits to collect the levy, had made use of methods of coercion and in- 
timidation. The District Magistrate of Nasik issued orders prohibiting 
the carrying of these swords and sticks. The volunteers gave up their 
swords but did not surrender their sticks which th^ continued to cany 
on their ** collection ” errands. Finally a case was lodged against six 
of them for violating the conditions of the District Ma^trate’s order. 
Thrir conviction on ^e 25th April 1921 led to a serious riot and to firing 
by the pohoe, who, however, were beaten back and forced to take shelter 
in the houses near by. A Hindu temple and adjoining property, in which 
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R Sub-Inspector of police and a constable had been compelled take 
refuge from the violence of the mob, were burnt down and the police 
officers brutally murdered, their bodies being afterwards burnt by the 
rioters. The Taluka and Resident Magistrates escaped with their lives 
by fleeing into the jungle. The telegraph wires were cut and an attempt 
was made to hold up the mail tonga. The next morning the mob, 
including the volunteers, marched on the Treasury and demanded the 
release of the six prisoners, who were at once released to prevent further 
bloodshed. The funeral of three Momins, who were shot by the police, 
was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony and oaths were adminis- 
tered to all present enjoining them to reveal nothing of what had 
happened so far. On return from the burial ground, several houses of 
non-Khilafatists were looted and some of these people were dragged 
before a mass meeting and heavily fined. Military and police reinforce- 
ments arrived on the night of the 26th, and these soon succeeded in re- 
storing matters once more to normal. As a result of the ri(>ting and the 
murders, 4 of the rioters were sentenced to death, 9 to transportation 
for life, and 62 to terms of rigorous imprisonment varying from 3 to 7 
years. 

343. There was in Dharwar a Khilafat Committee which in April 1921 
had joined in the temperance movement and had ap- 
pointed “ volunteers ** to picket the liquor and toddy 
shops. As long as these volunteers confined themselves 
to peaceful persuasion no objection was taken by the authorities, but when 
they began to transgress the law it became necessary to interfere. In 
May 1921 a sweeper who had been drinking was seized by two volunteers 
and a fine forcibly levied from him. He complained to the police, 
who prosecuted the two volunteers for robbery, the case being tried by 
the Mamlatdar and First Class Magistrate. It excited a good deal of 
interest in the town and when judgment was delivered on the 1st July 
at 2 p.m., there was a crowd of about 1,000 persons near the court 
premises. The volunteers were convicted and sentenced to six months* 
rigorous imprisonment. The decision create<l great indignation and a 
stone was thrown at the District Superintendent of Police who was 
present. The convicts were led to jail under strong police escort and 
were followetl by a large crowd who openly expressed sympathy with 
them. Stones Averc thn^wni into the jail and it Avas found necessary to 
admit the convicts and their escort through a side entrance because 
the crowd threatened to rush the main entrance. On breaking up, 
a portion of the crowd Avent to the house of the liquor-shop keeper, at 
whose shop the sweeper had had his drink, threw stones at it and roughly 
handled his servant. Attempts were then made to observe a hartal as 
a protest against the conviction. In the evening stone throwing at the 
liquor-shops commenced and those found visiting them were assaulted. 
A Parsi timber contractor was also molested and stoned. Three 
attempts were made to set fire to a liquor-shop and the police were 
stoned while attempting to extinguish the flames. They were compelled 
to retreat and the mob then rushed the shop and damaged the property 
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inside. On the arrival of the sub-inspector who had arrested the convict- 
ed volunteers, with police reinforceinents, the mob lost all self-control 
and stoned the police, not a few of whom were hit and injured, including 
the sub-inspector, some seriously. After repeated, but unheeded, 
warnings to disperse, the order to &e was given, several constables firing 
into the air, they being so hemmed in by the crowd that they could 
not bring their guns down to the necessary level. No one being hit the 
crowd thinking that blank ammunition had been used came on throwing 
stones. Another warning, followed by a second volley, which caused 
several casualties, led to the retreat of the mob, but when a Eitson light 
brought by a further crowd revealed two bodies lying in front of the 
police another rush was made, and firing was resorted to for the 
third time. This had the desired efEect. There were no more rushes 
or attacks, and shortly afterwards the District Magistrate and the 
District Superintendent of Police arrived. The crowd then gradually 
dispersed. 

Twenty-seven arrests were made in due course, and of these twenty- 
three were convicted and sentences of varying severity inflicted. 

344. The local District Congress Committee conducted an intensive 
platform campaign in the town and a press campaign, chiefly through 
the columns of the ** Bombay Chronicle of Bombay, in which the Sub- 
Inspector of Police, the District Superintendent of Police and the 
District Magistrate were accused of being the murderers of the two 
men killed through the police firing, endeavours also being made to show 
that ‘'the whole aflair of shooting was prearranged and deliberate,*’ 
and that the firing was “wanton, unprovoked and without warning." 
The All-India Congress Conaimttee appointed commissioners to in- 
vestigate the case. Their finding was that the riot had been caused by 
the provocative attitude of the Government ofiicers, particularly that 
of the Sub-Inspector of Police. The same Committee also passed 

a resolution at its meeting in Bombay at the end of 
Mectikg! 1921 deploring the excesses committed at 

Bombay Resolution Malegaon and another place in Northern India, 
OH Malegaon and advising Congress organisations to inculcate among 
WAJR riots. people the spirit of non-violence, and whilst 

condemning “ these isolated instances of popular violence," the resolution 
went on : 

the Cominittee desires to congratulate the people of India upon their having exercised 
complete self-restraint, notwithstanding grave provocation given by the local authorities 
as in Dharwar, Matian (and other places in Northern India). 

For certain remarks made on the alleged misconduct of the iSub- 
Inspector of Police, the District Superintendent of Police and the 
District Magistrate of Dharwar in this riotuase, the “ Bombay Chronicle ** 
was afterwards sued by them for defamation and was heavily fined. 

345. Duiing the month of June 1921, there were signs of a set-back 

1 T ^ non-co-operation and Khilafat agitation in 
^ ** especially in districts like Hyderabad, where 

the set-back bad been made more prominent by the 
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efforts of anti-non-oo-operation aasociationB known as ** Aman Sabhas ” 
or ** Leagues of Peace and Progress.” These sabhas had been but 
recently’ formed and were joined by influential men who by speeches 
and press articles exposed l^e illogical and self-seeking attitude of the 
agitators agAinst Government. While one of these meetings was on 
the evening of the 21st July 1921 being held at Matiari in the Hyderabad 
District, the headquarters of Pir Ghulam Mujadid, one of the leading 
Khilafatists, a large crowd of Khilafatists collected and threw stones at 
it and became riotous. Firing was resorted to by the only armed 
constable present, resulting in one killed and nine injured, none seriously. 

346. It has already been stated that one of the resolutions passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting in 
TO 19 th^ Bombay at the end of July recommended that 

1921. the country should refrain from participating or 

assisting in any welcome to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales on his visit to India or in any functions 
organised ofllcially or otherwise in connection yith the visit. The 
reason for the boycott was, so the resolution declared, because the 
Committee regarded the proposed visit as a political move, made at the 
time of growing unrest and discontent at the failure of Government to 
respond to the popular will, and one calculated to give strength and 
support to a system of Gk)vemment that ” had resulted in a breach of 
faith with the Mussalmans of India and atrocious injustice to the people 
of India as during the martial law days of 1919 in the Punjab, and a 
system that is designed to keep India as long as possible from her birth- 
right of Swaraj.” 

'On the 17th November the Prince of Wales landed in Bombay and 
was given a cordial welcome. The hartal organised by the non-co-opera- 
tors for that day was a failure. On the same morning the third bonfire 
of foreign cloth took place, about 25,000 people attending. The objects 
of the meeting, besides serving the purpose of a counter-attraction in 
the shape of a bonfire and the presence of Mr. Gandhi, were two-fold, 
(a) the boycott of foreign cloth and (b) the boycott of the Royal visit. 
When the meeting dispersed numbers of those who attended it went to 
Charni Road and Marine Lmes and signalised their arrival by insulting 
those who were returning home after viewing the Royal procession. 
Disorder thereafter became general in the city, there being little or no 
resistance since the police fojpces were temporarily at a disadvantage* 
being busily engaged with matters connected with the Royal visit and 
the procession. Trouble was not anticipated, actually it was accidental 
and was in all probability the outcome of the general spirit of intolerance 
engendered by the non-co-operation campaign and of resentment at the 
failure of the hartal and boycott. The rioting which lasted lor three 
days, resulted in the burning down of four liquor-shops and looting and 
damage to no less than 135. Two Anglo-Indians,! American and 2 Parsis 
were murdered, the Parsis especially (along with the Europeans), being 
made the common object of the attack because they wdeon^ the 
Prince and were the principal owners of liquor-diops. 
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VII. — ^Thb Decline and Suspension of Non-Co-operation, 

1922-1924 

347. In the csoncluding portion of Chapter IV at has been shown 
briefly how the non-co-operation camx>aign rapidly declined after the 
suspension of civil disobedience and other direct activities and the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi. Hardly had he been imprisoned 
when dissension broke out in the Congress ranks over the question of 
the best and speediest methods to obtain Swaraj. The Maharashtra 
Nationalists, who, as has been shown, were never in favour of the boy- 
cott of the reformed legislatures, came out into the open urging the 
revision of the non-co-operation programme, particularly as regards the 
boycott of the Ijegislative Council. The split widened till finally a 
compromise was patche^l up and a Congress Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee was appointed. Its main object was to find out if the 
country was read}’' for general civil disobedience, but so keen was the 
division over the question of Council-entry that most of the Committee’s 
time was devoted to this item. Wlien the Committee, which was 
apx)ointed in June, came to consider the evidence it had collected in six 
months’ tour in India, they found that the country was not fit to embark 
on general mass civil disobedience and that they were ecjually divided on 
the question of Council-entry. The Central Khilafat (bmmittee also 
appointed a similar Committee. It decided in favour of the continuance 
of the boycott of (k)uncil8, but its doings and decisions v ere hardly 
noticed, it being completely overshadowefl by the C<mgress ('ornmittee, 
and by the interest then being shown by the Muhammatlans in the 
situation as regards Turkey, which will be touched on in the next section. 

At the annual session of the Congress held at Gaya in Bihar and Orissa 
in December 1922, the Bresident, Mr. C. K. Das, 
wabajPabty. favour of the policy of entering the 

legislatures, endeavoured to secure his object but failed. He then 
resigned the presidentship and formed a new party within the Congress 
which he styled “ The Congress-Khilafat Swaraj Party,” and which 
is now generally known as the “ Swaraj Party.” 

348. Apart from Hindu-Muslim tension which had begun to raise its 

head in 1922, the year 1923 was one of continued 
BYBAB 1923. dissension in the Congress ranks with “compro- 
mises ” being reached now and again till in September, at a special 
session of the Congress held in Delhi, Mr. Das succeeded in turning 
the tables upon the No-Changers by getting a resolution X)asBed which 
permitted such Congressmen as had “ no religious or conscientious 
objections ” against entering the reformed councils to stand as 
candidates and to exercise their right of voting at the elections. The 
Swaraj Party contested the elections in November 1923 and, owing to 
their excellent party organisation and the keenness of their candidates 
and agents, they succeeded in capturing 29 out of the 86 seats open 
to election in the Bombay Legislative Council. These 29 seats included 
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26 out of the 46 seats in the non-Muhammadan constituencies, 1 in 
a special constituency and 2 out of the 27 Muhammadan seats. They 
therefore made the largest solid group of opposition in the CounciL 
Out of the 16 Bombay seats in the Indian Legislative Assembly, the 
Party secured 6. 

The Party’s position was further strengthened when the annual session 
of the Congress at Cocanada in December 1923 confirmed the Delhi 
resolution on Council-entry. 

349. Mr. Gandhi was released, owing to a serious illness and operation, 
on the 5th February 1924. The leaders of the Swaraj 
The Yeab 1924. Party got into conversation with him to win him to 

Release op consented to, pending further 

Mb. Gandhi. consideration of the matter, was to allow them to 
continue as members of the legislatures. But he 
made an endeavour at Ahmedabad in June to oust them from offices 
in the Congress organisation. He succeeded in getting his resolutions 
passed at the All-India Congress Committee meeting, but finding the 
minority so large that, if the Swarajists, who had walked out as a protest 
on their objection to the resolutions being unconstitutional being over- 
ruled, had voted, the minority would have become a majority of 20, he 
surrendered to them. It was agreed that the Swarajists should work 
the constructive programme and join the Working Committee and that 
they in turn should be free to give effect to the Delhi-Cocanada resolution 
on Council-entry. The result of this meeting was to restore the status 
quo and a united Congress seemed as far off as ever. Mr. Gandhi hiniself 
admitted that he did not know where he stood. More negoI iatioM 
between him and the Swarajist leaders followed, which ended in 
November 1922 in the signing of a “ Pact ” between Mr. Gandhi and 
Messrs. Das and Nehru which suspended non-co-operation. The pact 
recommended — 

(i) that non-co-operation should be suspended except in so far as it 
related to the refusal to wear or use cloth made out of India ; 

(ii) that different classes of work in the Congress might be done by 
different sections w ithin it, but all sections should work for the spread 
of hand-spinning and hand- weaving and of hand-spun and hand-wrov en 

' khaddar, the promotion of unity between the different commumties 

andby Hindus the removal of untouchability. The w^ork in coimection 

with the legislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj Party on behalf 
of the Congress as an integral part of the Congress orgamsation, the 
Swaraj Party making its own rules and raising and administering its 
own funds ; 

{in) that the spinning franchise resolution of the Congress should 
be repealed but that no one should be a member of any Confess 
Committee or organisation unless he wore khaddar at any politico 
and Congress functions hud while engaged in Congress busineM, and 
contributed 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of his own spinnmg or. 
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in case of illness, unwillingness or anj such cause, a like quantity spun 
by any other person. ’ 


Tbb O0HOKB88 

SUSPBinNI HOV-OO* 
OBBBATiov sine die. 


At the annual Congress session at Belgaum in 
December 1924, Mr. Gandhi presiding, the ** pact ” 
was affirmed. 


Vin. — Thb Muhammadan Position 
1922-1924 

350. The suspension of all activities in the non-co-operation campaign 
at Bardoli in February 1922 came as a bitter blow to the Khilafatists 
with their clear-cut religious policy for the preservation of the Ehilafat 
and of the Turkish Empire in the position which it had occupied 
before the World War. They had adopted Mr. Gandhi’s policy of 
non-co-operation as a means of securing these ends, and they took the 
opportunity now offered to urge that Mr. Gandhi’s leadership should be 
totally repudiated, a point being made that the “ Congress ” constructive 
programme was such as to involve a delay that woiUd be fatal to their 
cause. 80 far, the Central Khilafat Committee in its annual conferences 
had merely echoed the Congress policy, but it was now urged that by 
doing BO they had weakened their eSorts in putting forward their 
exact demands on the Khilafat and Turkish questions. In March 1922, 
the Government of India published for general information the represen- 
tations they had made to the Home Government, in which they once 
more laid before that Government their conviction, backed by the 
local Governments, of the intensity of Muhammadan feeling in India 
for a revision of the Treaty of Sevres. They urged the evacuation of 
Constantinople, the suzerainty of the Sultan over the Holy Places of 
Islam, and the restoration to Turkey of Ottoman Thrace, including 
Adrianople, and Smyrna. The great bulk of the Muhammadans was 
generally content to leave the matter in the hands of the Government 
of India, but the Khilafatists were not. Though the terms of the Turkish 
Treaty as suggested by the Paris Conference were an appreciable 
mod ideation of the Sevres Treaty, the Ediilafatists did not consider them 
sufficient, and at the end of March tlie Central Khilafat Committee 
decided to be guided henceforth on the Khilafat and Turkish questions 
and in all subjects pertaining to religion by the Jamiat-ul- Ulema, 
a small group who constituted the extreme section of the Khilafatists. 
Their point of view was that Mr. Gandhi’s campaign having failed, they 
were absolved from their promise to observe non-violence. 

The agitation carried on till the end of August 1922 was against (a) the 
alleged hostile attitude of Great Britain and especially of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Uoyd George, towards Turkey, with the old threat that 
Hdhammadans would not tolerate British assistance to Greece, {b) the 
alleged Greek atrocities in Asia Minor, and (c) the possible occupation 
of Constantinople by Greece. But &e sitaation was changed in 
September by the defeat of Greece by Kemal Pasha, and in the 
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cclcbrfitioiis bold, to commeziioratc tlie victory a noticeable feature was 
the absence of anti-British feelings and agitation. 


Immediately afterwards there arose a delicate situation between the 
Allies and the Angora Government caused by the incursion of Turkish 
troops into the neutral zone of the Dardanelles. The successful termina- 
tion of the Mudania conference and the resignation of Mr. Lloyd 
George of his office of Prime Minister eased Muhammadan 
anxiety. 


The neirt shock sustained by the Khilafatists was Kemal Pasha’s 
action in deposing the Sultan-Khalifa and depriving his successor of 
all temporal power. Thereafter, interest in the movement declined, 
though the protracted proceedings of the Lausanne conference, which 
commenced shortly after to consider a further revision of the Turkish 
Peace Treaty, was closely followed by the Muhammadans. Events 
nearer home, such as the shuddhi agitation of the Hindus to reclaim 
Hindu converts to Muhammadanism, began to provide much food for 
thought. An appeal was actually made by a Muhammadan divine to 
drop the Khilafat agitation in view of the internal danger that was 
threatened. The happy termination of the Lausanne conference in 
July 1923 practically put an end to the Khilafat and Turkish agitation, 
but the extremists, who could not view with equanimity the removal 
of such a fruitful subject for agitation, now changed their policy back to 
the original one of the freedom of the Jazirat-uLArab and the Holy 
Places of Islam therein from all non-Muslim control. The net result 
so far as this presidency was concerned was the convening of a few 
sparsely attended meetings to pass resolutions giving efiect to the 
new policy. 

In March 1924 came the final blow to the Khilafat agitation by the 
abolition by the Angora Government of the Khilafate 
and the deposition of the Khalif. The news 
was at first received with incredulity but as the 
steps taken came to be recognised as settled, they 
were received with deep distress and consternation. 
In many cases it was held to be arbitrary and 
uUfu vires in that the rest of the Muhammadan world had not been 
consulted. As regards the great mass of illiterate Muhanunadans, they 
did not appear to have been affected, probably through ignorance 
of the developments, especially, as the Central Khilafat Committee 
had directed the retention of the eas-Khalifa’s name in the 
Khud)a prayers. 

The Khilafatists thereafter confined their activities to in^mal matters, 
such as iavzim and tabligh in opposition to the Hindu movements of 
Shud^i and Sangathan, both fruitful causes of Hindu-Muslim tension, 
and to the progress of education and trade in the Muhammadan 
oommumly, but the Central Khilafat Committee had ^become a 
discredited body, to some extent over the matter of the control of its 
funds. 


Tub ABOUnON OF 
thb Khilafate and 

SHB DBPOSmON OF 

thb khalifa : THB 
flBAL BLOW TO THB 

Kbzm^at aottation. 
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IX. — The Policy of Oovebkment in begabd to the 
Non-oo-operation Campaign 

351, By the end of October 1920, the non>co-opeiation campaign was 
being waged with much vehemence of thought and expression, so much 
80 that there seemed to be considerable danger of the more impetuous 
of its supporters indulging in speech and action calculated to produce that 
violence which they proposed to shun. There was disquieting evidence 
that the leaders of the non-cooperation movement, having failed to secure 
a favourable verdict from educated India, were being driven to increase 
the violence of their appeal to the illiterate and ignorant masses and to 
enlist under the banner of non-cooperation the sympathy and assistance 
of immature schoolboys and college students — a movement pregnant with 
the possibilities of serious disorder. The Government of India therefore 
found it desirable to make plain beyond the possibility of doubt exactly 
wliat its policy was towards the campaign. They accordingly published 
a resolution in the beginning of November 1920, for the information of 
the public and the guidance of local Governments. In it they said that 
though they considered the movement to be unconstitutional, in view 
of its object being the paralysk and subversion of the existing 
administration of the country, they had instructed local Governments to 
take action against those persons only who, in furthetance of the 
movement, had gone beyond the limits originally set by its organisers 
and who, by speech or writing, had openly incited the public to violence or 
had attempted to tamper with the loyalty of the army or of the police. 
They then explained the considerations which had led them to refrain 
from prosecuting the promoters of the movement. These were : 

(а) their reluctance to interfere with the liberty of speech and the 
freedom of the press at a time when India was on the threshold of a 
great advance towards the realisation of the principle of self-govern- 
ment within the Empire ; 

(б) their reluctance to embark on a campaign against individuals 
some of whom were probably actuated by honest if misguided 
motives ; 

(c) their trust in the common sense of India and their belief that 
the sanity of the classes and the masses alike would reject non- 
co-operation as a visionary and chimerical scheme. 

They also impressed upon local Governments the necessity of keeping 
the closest watch upon attempts to spread disafEection among the masses ; 
of enforcing general respect for the Law ; and of prosecuting persons 
guilty of seditious speeches. 

From time to time during the year 1921 the above instructions were 
revised as particular aspects of non-cooperative activity became manifest. 
In the middle of the year, for example, it was found desirable to issue 
special orders to deal with the oppression perpetrated by self -constituted 
Village Arbitration Committees or “ Lavad Courts and with the 
tyranny to which dealers in foreign-cloth and liquor sellers were subjected. 
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Local AdministratioiiB were encouraged to enquire promptly into all com- 
plaints of oppression on the part of non-co-operation arbitration courts 
and to promise protection to peaceful citizens in the exercise of their right 
to purchase or sell what goods they liked. The above shows the negative 
aspect of this policy. On the positive side the authorities trusted both 
to the enactment of such remedial measures as would remove legitimate, 
political, agrarian and industrial grievances, and to the organisation of 
counter-propaganda. Loyal citizens were encouraged to form themselves 
into Leagues of order, bodies known as ‘‘ Aman Sabhas” were constituted 
to undertake publicity work among the masses, and the policy and inten- 
tions of Government were explained unwearyingly by both ofi&cial and 
non-official workers. 

352. Speaking at Belgaum early in August 1921, in reply to an 

address presented by a Non-Brahman Association, 
'aSTdot Sir G. Lloyd, the then Governor of Bombay, after 
Sib G. Lloyd, tuk referring to the continued and bitter attacks on 
THEN Governor. Government both in the press and on the platform, 
which in many cases had passed the bounds of legitimate comment, and 
to the frequent breaches of the criminal law and to the Malegaon and 
Dharwar riots, as the natural outcome of such incitements, said : — 

It might have been expected that then at least, if not before, the leaden? of the campaign 
against authority would have stayed their hand ; that they would have been oonvinoed 
of the dangers which were bound to arise in tho atmosphere they were creating. 1 hope 
that even now they will listen to a solemn warning and abandon their attempts to under- 
mine the discipline and respect for law, order and authority. 

I must farther add that their responsibility is all the more serious now that they have 
seen once more tho consequences of which we have warned them. The part of orovemment 
is, however, clear. 

Its policy han been patience and toleration, and 1 intend and my colleagues intend that 
that po’iry shall continue, for I have full confidence in the ultimate good sense of the 
community as a whole and already there are not wanting signs of impatience and disquiet 
in the public at the exactions and petty tyramiios of some of those who are identified 
with these movements. 

We are fully willing today to make allowances for the impatience of eagerness and for 
the errors of indiscretion. But let it be clearly understood and always remembered that 
the first duty of Government is to maintain law and order, and that that duty will be 
rigidly carri^ out. The ordinary law of this country was framed for the benefit of the 
country and for the liberty but not th^ license of the individual, and infringements of it 
will be arraigned and punished, wherever they occur.” 

353. While Government considered that the substitution of 

arbitration by private bodies or persons for 
expensive and protracted litigation in the civil 
courts was in itself not only a reasonable but a 
desirable principle, they directed that these panchayats should not be 
allowed to assume jurisdiction by force or illegal pressure over persons 
who were unwilling to submit to it. They also impressed upon district 
officers the desirability of prompt enquiry into all complaints received of 
such oppression And the institution of criininal proceedings against the 
oppressors. The High Court and the- Court of the Judicial Commissidher 
of Sind also issued circulars in the above terms, it being added * 

The proceediage of euoh oourti are apt to mielead people, especially poor and illiterate 
agrioulturietfl, into the belief that they are regularly oonstituM Civil Courts. Judicial 
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officers are therefore warned to exercise extreme caution when attempts to enforce awards 
of such self-constituted Courts are made in the Civil Courts. Such awards should not be 
accepted unless an'i until the Court is satisfied that both parties voluntarily made a 
reference to the arbitration of the * Lavad * Court ; and the fact that the * Court ' issued 
a summons to one of the parties to secure his attendance should prima facie be treated as 
evidence that a subaetiuent reference to arbitration was not voluntary.” 


The Tbupeuvnce 
Campmon and 

PICKETING or 
LiQUOa SHOPS. 


351. The policy of the Government of Bombay 
in regard to this campaign was enunciated in a 
resolution issued by them in August 1921 : — 


” Government are in sympathy with all measures directed to encourage temperance 
provided that the methods adopted are not calculated to lead to the inconvenience or 
annoyance of the public, or to interfere with lawful vocations and the liberty of the subjefst 
or to breaches of the peace and other infringements of the law. The practice of pioketidg 
liquor shops has in many instances been attended by the danger of such oonsequeno^ 
ensuing. (Jovernment must reserve to themselves full discretion to take such general 4r 
special action as may be found necessary for the protection of the public or of partieiilw 
individuals. They have not issued any general instructions on the subject, but they 
expect the Magistracy and Police to be prompt and vigilant in taking all the measui^ 
that may be necessary to prevent or punish infringements of the law or any lawful order^ 
made by a competent authority.” 


As a consequence of the serious rioting which took place in Bombay 
City in November 1921, during the course of which one of the principal 
objects of attack was the liquor-shops, the Government of Bombay 
issued instructions to their officers throughout the Presidency and Sind 
to prohibit picketing wherever the movement was started again. 

355. During the vvhole course of the non-co-operation campaign, the 


No ACTION TAKEN 
UNDER THE CRIMINAL 

Law Amendment 


Government of Bombay did not find it necessary 
to take action either under tfie Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908, to deal with unlawful 


Act, ETC. associations, or under the Seditious Meetings Act 

or under Regulation XXV of 1827. 


The BardoH Talxika Ae/itcUion 


356. In this connection mention should also be made of the 


agitation which has been started against the 
Taluka Aoitat^on!^ payment of the land revenue assessment in the 
Bardoli Taluka oi the Surat District, as a protest 
against the 20 per cent, enhancement levied by the Government 
of Bombay. In dealing with this movement, it is necessary to 
mention that the opposition to this particular revision settlement 
is part of the general opposition to the present method of revising land 
revenue assessments which has prevailed in the Legislative Council for 
many years past. Several resolutions have been tabled on the subject. 
In 1922 a member gave notice of a resolution that all proposals for 
increasing the assessment of land revenue should be discussed in the 
Legislative Council. In the same year another member gave notice of a 
resolution that there should be no reviRion of survey assessment in those 
parts of the Presidency where it had already been revised ; this would have 
meant the introduction of a permanent settlement for the greater part of 
the Presidency. In 1923, a resolution was carried that the second revi- 
sion settlement of the Malahiras taluka of the Sholapur district should be 
saspended altogether till such time as the Nira Bight Bank Canal came into 
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RctuaJ use and the Barsi Light Railway began to work in the taluka. In 
1924, a resolution was passed that the revision survey settlement recently 
introduced in the Sangola taluka of the Sholapur district should be with- 
drawn. Several resolutions were tabled from 1924 onwards recommend- 
ing that the revised rates of talukas resettled since the Reforms should be 
suspended and the old rates re-introduced. In March 1924 a resolution 
was passed by the Council recommending that a committee of official and 
non-official members with a non-official majority should be appointed 
to consider the question of bringing the process of revising land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation by statute as recommended 
by the Joint Committee appointed to consider the Government of 
India Bill of 1919, and to report on the nature and form of legislation 
that should be undertaken towards that end. The resolution further 
provided that no revision should be proceeded with and no new 
rates under any revised settlement should be introduced till the 
proposed legislation had been brought into effect. This resolution was 
carried in an amended form and in accordance with it Government 
appointed a committee to consider the question. The majority of 
this Committee recommended the appointment of a standing advisory 
committee of the Legislative Council to examine all revenue settlement 
proposals and to advise Government about them. This was not accepted 
by Government. To a considerable extent this opposition to revision 
settlement is based, as stated in the resolution of March 1924, referred to 
above, on the opinion expressed by the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment that they were impressed by the objections raised by many witnesses 
to the manner in which certain classes of taxation can be laid upon the 
people of India by executive action without, in some cases, any statutory 
limitation of the rates, and, in other cases any adequate prescription by 
statute of the methods of assessments that they considered that the im- 
position of hew burdens should be gradually brouglit more within the pur- 
view of the legislature and that in particular they advised that the process 
of revising the land revenue assessments ought to be brought under closer 
regulation by statute as soon as possible. They expressed the opinion that 
the time had come to embody in the Law the main principles by which the 
land revenue is determined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of assess- 
ment, the periods of revision, the graduation of enhancements and the 
other chief processes which touch the well being of the revenue payers. 
It is to be noted that many of the resolutions which have been tabled 
in the Council go further than the opinion expressed by the Joint 
Committee of Parliament. On the other hand, the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1924 recommended 
that for the future the basis of the settlement should be annual value, 
and that the standard rate of assessment diould be 25 per cent, of the 
annual value. There has been a complaint on the part of some of the 
elected representatives of Gujarat that the assessments in oeitain parts 
of that division arc pitched unduly high. This may have influenced 
their attitude in regard to the protest raised against the Bardoli 
revision settlement. 
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357. The settlement of the Bardoli Taluka was due to expire on J11I7 

Thb nbw SsTtLB- 3Ist, 1927, and in the cold weather of 1925-26 in 

accordance with the usual practice, the Govermnent 
of Bombay appointed an officer to prepare a revised settlement. That 
officer proposed a net increase of 30*69 per cent., which, however, the 
Settlement Commissioner reduced to 29*03 per cent. Grovemment 
further reduced the figure to 21*97 per cent., but owing to the 
regrouping of certain villages which was subsequently made to remove 
any trace of unfairness that might have been present, it was found that 
the revised assessment amounts approximately to an increase of imt 
more than 20 per cent. The new settlement came into force with tpe 
revenue year 1927-28. \ 

358. At the beginning of February 1928, Mr. Vallabhbhai Jhaverbh^i 
Patel of Ahmedabad — a gentleman who had beeh 
one of Mr. Gandhi’s staunch lieutenants in the 
non-co-operation campaign, — visited a number of 

villages in the taluka to get the sense of the leaders of the agriculturistB 
as to the non-payment of the increased assessment. He held an informal 
conference on the 4th at Bardoli and on the 12th presided over the 
Bardoli Taluka Conference, In Ms speech he intimated that he had 
written to His Excellency the Governor in the sense of the decision 
reached at the informal conference and that he had received a reply 
that his letter had been sent to the Revenue Department for disposal. 
He looked upon this as a refusal on the part of Government to 
reconsider their decision regarding the revised assessment and he 
therefore called upon the agriculturists of Bardoli to start a no-tax 
campaign. The resolution adopted at the conference declared that 
the cultivators would refuse to pay all land revenue assessment till 
Government agreed to refer the question of introducing the revised 
settlement to arbitration, but expressed their readiness to pay the 
revenue if Government were ready to accept it on the old scale. 

359. Steps were thereafter taken to give wide publicity to the 

resolution and the second half of February saw 

Fubthbr AOTiviriBS Patel and Ms body of lieutenants, all of whom 

had taken an active part in the non-cooperation movement and in 
M r. Gandhi’s preparations to launch civil disobedience in Bardoli in 
February 1922, moving about in the taluka. They divided the taluka 
into divisions each in charge of one or more veteran satyagrahis who, 
with their assistants, went round inducing the cultivators to sign a 
pledge not to pay the assessment and in some cases not to bid for any 
goods or lands that might be forfeited and put up for sale and not to 
provide carts and supplies for Government officers. 

360. Meanwhile on February 16th Government replied to ]M[r. Patel’s 

Me. Patbl’b LETTER ^ttcr. They repudiated Ms contention that the 

BBFcniATEB BY Settlement had been introduced without any regard 
OoverAment. for condition of the cultivators and without 

any exhaustive consideration of all the material available and stated 
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thftt they were not prepared either to suspend or to reconsider the 
settlement or to make further concessions of any kind. 

361. During the last budget session of the Legislative Council a token 

CmnvKE MOTION IN rupee moved by Mr. K. F. Nariman, 

the Leoislativid member for Bombay City (South) as a vote of 
Council sbjbgtbd. censure against Government’s revenue policy 
in Bardoli was rejected by 44 votes to 35. 

362. In a letter published in the “ Bombay Chronicle ” on 3rd March 
Mr. Patel referred to his correspondence with 
Government and stated that the object of the 
satyagraha was “nothing more or less than the 

assertion of a popular right, namely to demand an impartial enquiry.’* 

Resolution op the 363. The Working Committee of the Congress 
WoKKiNa Committee concluded their final resolution at a meeting 
OP THE OONOBBS8. Bombsy on the 18th May as follows : — 

“ Inasmuch as the struggle has assumed an All-India importance and character (this 
meeting) asks the public to give the aaiycLgrahia all the moral and material support 
within the power of the nation.” 


Demand fob be- 

BNQUIBT THE OBJECT, 


From Bombay Dr. Ansari, the President of the Indian National Congress, 
went to Surat and in a speech said, speaking in the name of the Congress, 
that the grievance of Bardoli was the grievance of the whole of India. 
The prestige of the whole country was at stake and it was the duty of 
every Indian to rise equal to the occasion. On.3 of tlic resolutions passed 
at the Surat District Political Conference threatened that the whole of 
Gujarat would be compelled to join the Bardoli satyagraha if the 
repressive measures were not given up immediately. 

364. The idea of making the movement an All-India matter gradually 

Strength of sup- gabled support and, in addition to the resignation of 
POET TO THE MOVE- 10 Gujarati (Hindu) members of the Legislative 
*®“*^’'* Council, who intend to stand again for re-election 

on the Bardoli issue, two members from Sind and four from Bombay 
City (including the representai ive of the B(»mbay University) have 
also resigned. About the 31st May, the Honourable Mr. Vithalbhai 
J. Patel, President of the Legislative Assembly (Member for Gujarat) 
and brother of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, in a letter to Mr. Gandhi, which 
also appeared in the press, supported the campaign and expressed his 
intention of subscribing Rs. 1,000 monthly as long as the movement 
lasted. 


365. On the Ist of June, speaking at a meeting in the village of Khoj, 
The Movement Vallabhbhai Patel himself referred to the fact 
BNTBBs UPON A WIDER that t^c fight had entered upon a wider phase, 
people from outside the taluka had begun to 
take a live interest in it. He also drew particular attention to the 
reaoluticm of the Surat District Political Conference mentioned 
previously. A few days later Mr. Gandhi suggested that the 12tb of 
June should be observed throughout India as “ Bardoli Day ’* by 
voluntary suspension of work wherever possible and well-organised 
MO H 256 — 23 
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oollection of funds in aid of the satyagrahis and the holding of mass 
meetings in the evening to coUeot more funds and pass resolutions 
supporting the demand of the satyagrahis. Dr. Ansari followed this up 
ty suggesting that all Provincial Congress Committees should give 
effect to Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion. He concluded his public appeal for 
mass demonstrations with the following words: — 

“The people of Bardoli are not fighting against the unjust enhancement of the local 
land revenue but are demonstrating to the whole world that they arc fighting for a just 
cause. They are therefore the vanguard of the army of liberation of our enslaved country 
from perpetual thraldom.” 

366. Whatever the ostensible object of the campaign in its initial 

stages, the question has nowv developed into an 
experiment in non-co-operation, the paralysis of 
Government in a selected area through mass 
civil disobedience. In the course of the agitation many instances 
of social boycott and criminal obstruction, as well as harassmenls, 
practised by the non-co-operatmg leaders either by themselves or by 
coercing the loc^al cultivators, have come to light. Supplies and 
conveyances have been and are still being refused to Government 
officers, in spite of the appeals ol Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel to give up 
such harassments as futile iUid insincere. On the 20th of April the 
owners and drivers of public conveyances were forced to go on strike 
when the Collector visited Bardoli, and refused to ply. Supplies of 
foodstuffs, etc., were also refused to the Collector and other officers, 
i.icluding even the Government motor-bus drivers. Two Banias who 
allowed their dues to be recovered by leaving the money in their houses 
were boycotted at the instance of the agitators, the great majority of 
whom do not belong to the district. Even their relatives were prevented 
from seeing them, and finding themselves threatened with ruin they 
submitted and paid fines amounting to Rs 1,350 and apologised to 
the agitators. This extortion frightened other Banias from paying 
with the result that some of them have lost their lands. The fear of 
such a boycott has spread throughout the taluka but, even in spite of 
it, secret payments of the assessments are being made daily. 
Mr. Vallabhbhai is probably aware of this and in one of Lis recent 
speeches (June 7th) he advocated the social boycott ot “ black-legs ”, 
Picketing of officers’ camps has also been resorted to keep away visitors, 
and their servants have been interfered with. Prosecutions have bad to 
be launched against certain of the agitators for obstructing the removal 
of kit and of^istrained goods, and for assaulting a police constable. 

367. Seven talatis and 35 patels sent in their resignations by post on 

Resignations by the 7tb and 8th June, though one of the talatis 

Talatis and Patels, and one of the patels stated that they had no 
desire to resign but had been forced to do so. 

It is believed that the question of launching a civil 

A CIVIL DisoBBDi. disobedicncc campaign by way of trespassing and 
xNOB CAMPAIGN HAT tilling lands forfeited by Government is receiving 
BE LAUMCHBD. sttentioB of the agitators. 
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(c) TRANSFERRED DEPARTMENTS* 

309. A liberal and progressive policy bas cbaiacteriEed the administ- 

WoBxiNG OF THB Transferred Departments during the 

Ststbm of Govern- period under review. Some of the most far-reaching 
MENT IN THE Trans- changes of policy were introduced in these depait- 
FBRRBD Departments, ments after the inauguration of the Reforms. The 
passing of the Primary Education Act in 1923, which provides fcnr the 
introduction of compulsory primary education by local authorities, marks 
an era in the educational policy of this Presidency, and its efEects on the 
growth of education have already been noticed in Chapter III. The 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, and the Bombay City Municipalities 
Act, 1925, wliich liberalised the constitution of local boards and the 
larger mimicipalities in this Presidency, giving them an elective majority 
with elected presidents and vice-presidents and enhanced financial 
power.;, are also measures of very great importance in the domain of 
Local Self-Government. They have already been discussed in detail in 
Chapter TV. Two other important Acts passed in the transferred 
departments were the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act of 1925, which 
was passed to meet the growing needs of the co-operative movement, 
and tile Bombay University Act passed this year, with a view to placing 
the constitution of the Bombay University on a more democratic basis. 
In the Forest Department measures were adopted by the Minister in 
charge which resulted in a considerable increase in the revenues of the 
department. In the Excise Department Government declared prohibi- 
tion as their goal and stepvS have been taken to give effect to this 
declaration. The photo-copying system was an important change 
introduced in the Registration Dejiartmeni. 

Despite the financial stringency which has crippled the energies of 
this Government for the last few years, the progress of riie transferred 
departments was satisfactory, as will be seen from tbe following state- 
ment : — 


Transferred Departments 

Average annual 
revenue from 
1916-16 to 
1920-21 

Average annual 
revenue from 
1921-22 to 
1926-27 

Average annual 
increase (-f) or 
decrease (—) of 
revenue since 
the Reforms 

Forest Department 

Exoiso Department 

Agricultural Department 

Civil Veterinary Department . . 
Registration Department 

Re. 

70.64.000 
3,39,21,000 

2,02,000 
22,000 ; 

10.8.3.000 

Rs. 

1 73,62,000 

4,11,30,000 
3,06,000 
17,000 
12,74,000 

Re. 

+2,98,000 
+72,09,000 
+ 1,08,000 
-6,000 
+ 1,91,000 

Total . . 

4,22,92,000 

6,00.88,000 

1 

+77,96,000 


* Other tlian Bdnoation and Local SflU-CSovemment. 
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Tbe only tiansfeired department which shows a fall of receipts since the 
introduction of the Befoims is the Civil Veterinary Department. The 
fall is due to the stoppage of horse-breeding operations from the year 
1922-23.* in all other departments there is a substantial increase of 
revenue. As a result of the measures adopted by the first Minister of 
Forests and Excise the forest revenue from the Surat district since the 
Reforms compares as follows with the years before the Reforms : — 


Year 

1 

Revenue 

Expendi- 

ture 

Surplus 
(+) or 
deficit ( — ) 

Remarks 

1916-16 

Rs. 

2,33,000 

Rg. 

1.76,000 

Rs. 

-f 68,000 


1916-17 

2,02,000 

1,68,000 

-f-44,000 


1917-18 

2,48,000 

1,87,000 

-1-61,000 


1918-19 

6,34,000 

2,06,000 

-f-3.28,000* 

• Vide foot- 

1919-20 

3,23,000 

2,24,000 

4-99,000 

note to 

1920-21 

2,24,000 

2,27,000 

-3,000 

Appendix 

‘E.’ 

1921-22 

3,33,000 

3.93,000 

-60,000 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

2,96,000 

3,07,000 

-11,000 


4,82,000 

3,17,000 

4-1.66.000 


1924-26 

4,76,000 

3.48,000 

4-1,28,000 


1926-26 

6,78,000 

3,54.000 

4-3,24,000 


1926-27 J 

6,44,000 

3,21,000 

4-2,23,000 


Annual average for the pre- 




1 

Refoim period from 1916-16 . 

2,94,000 

1,96,000 

4-98,000 


Annual average for the 
Beforma period .. 

4,68,000 

3;40,00a 

1 

4-1.28,000 


Increase of the annual average 
in the Reforms Mriod ove] 
that of the pre-Beform period 

! 

1 

1,74,000 ! 1,44,000 

4-30,000 



Corresponding progress has been made in other parts of the Presidency. 
These facts show that the efiicient administration of the departments 
has not been impaired by reason of their being placed in charge of 
IGnisters. The progress of the transferred departments may also be 
gauged incidentally from the funds placed at their disposal from time 
to time. The average annual expenditure before and aker the Reforms 
is compared in the following statement ; — 


Tranaferied Departments 

Average 
annual expendi- 
ture from 1916- 
16 to 1920-21 

Average 
annual expendi- 
ture from 1921- 
22 to 1926-27 

Average annual 
increase (4-) or 
decrease ( — ) of 
expenditure since 
the Reforms 

Forest Department 

Excise Department 

AgriottltuM Department 

Civil Veterinary Department . . i 
Be^stiation Department . . | 

Total .. 

Rs. 

46.16.000 

16.84.000 

11.42.000 

3.66.000 

4.60.000 

Rg. 

42.86.000 

42.69.000 

16.26.000 

4.87.000 

6.79.000 

Rs. 

-8,29,000 

4-26.76.000 

4-4,88,00a 

4-1,21,000 

4-2,19,000 

82,67,000 

1,13,86,000 

1 

+ 80 ,«e,ooo 
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Tbe decrease of ez^ndituie in the Forest Department has already been 
explained. There is an increase in all other departments. It will be 
seen that Govermnent now allot on an average Bs. 30 lakhs more 
annually to the transferred departments than the annual average before 
the Reforms. This increase of 37 per cent, has naturally facilitated the 
progress of the departments. There is no truth in the allegation which 
is periodically made that they are being starved. Appendix C shows 
the actual annual distribution of funds between tiie reserved and trans- 
ferred departments since the introduction of the Reforms. 

There is no revenue and expenditure to be compared so far as the co- 
operative movement is concerned. Its progress may be gauged from the 
figures given in the following table : — 


V ' 

Year | 

No. of co- 
operative 
societies 

No. of 
Members 

Working 

Capital 




Rs. 

1915-16 

963 

1 , 05,000 

97 , 00,000 

1916-17 

1.307 

1 , 31,000 

•, 23 , 00,000 

1917-18 

1.060 

1 . 57,000 

1 , 63 , 00,000 

1918-19 

2.083 

1 , 88,000 

1 , 99 , 00,000 

1919-20 

2.571 

2 , 38,000 

2 , 61 , 00,000 

1920-21 

2,956 

2 , 72,000 

3 , 35 , 00,000 

1921-22 

3,411 

3 , 28,000 

1 , 35 , 00,000 

1922-23 

3.533 

3 , 30,000 

5 , 33 , 00,000 

1923-24 .. .. .1 

3,743 

3 . 57,000 

6 , 20 , 00,000 

1924-25 

1 4,126 

3 , 92,000 

7 . 12 , 00,000 

1925-26 

1 4,656 

4 , 48,000 

8 , 79 , 00,000 

1926-27 

6,091 

4 , 83,000 

r \ 27 , 00,000 

Annual average for the pre-Reform 




period from 1915-16 

1,922 

1 , 82,000 

1 . 96 , 00,000 

Annual average for the Reforms period 

4,093 

3 , 91,000 

7 , 01 , 00,000 

Increase of the annual average for the 




Reforms period 

2,171 

2 , 00,000 

6 , 06 . 00,000 


Splendid progress was made in the co-operative movement and, althou^ 
it was mainly due to non-official efforts, the Ministers, with the help of 
the Registrar, largely contributed to it. The period after the Reforms 
was one of great financial stringency, which necessitated retrenchment in 
every direction and considerably hampered the development of ‘these 
departments and there can be no doubt that the administration of these 
departments would have been marked by a much more liberal and 
progressive policy if sufficient funds had been available to the 
Ministers. The system has, however, worked well so far as the administra- 
tion of transferred departments was concerned. The more important 
features of administration in some of the transferred departments are 
noticed in the following paragraphs. 
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Agriculture, 

370. The period of the Reforms opened in the Agricnltuial 
. Department with chancres in its organisation. 

These were designed to secure closer co-operation 
between it and the Co-operative Department by the institution of 
Divisional Boards for oontrolling the propaganda activities of both 
departments. A system of Local Development Associations subsidised 
by Government was also ^adopted for carrying on agricultural propagsnda 
in different areas. Special research schemes, most of which are financed 
by outside agencies, including the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
and the Sassoon David Trust Fund, have been introduced for devising 
means to check insect pests, for finding remedies for the diseases of 
various plants, etc. The Agricultural Engineering Department has 
paid special attention to the designing of implements. The Depaitmi nt 
also increased its activities by rendering direct services to the public 
in connection with the supply of seeds, implements and manure, the 
boring of irrigation wells and the designing of pumping installaticns. 
A special agricultural farm has been opened at Pakrar.d in »^ind to 
investigate the effect on the soil of the introduction of perennial in iga- 
tion as a result of the* construction of the Sukkur Barrage and to cairy 
out experiments for the production of tyjjes of crops (and particularly 
ootton crops) which will give the best results ajid the maximum returns 
under the new conditions. 

Special attention has? been paid to cotton, which is an important crop 
in this Presidency, ^be latest report of the Department of Agriculture 
shows that considerable progress has been made towards the 
improvement of this crop. The figures of the area under cotton 
cultivation and the outturn of the crop per acre for the years 1920-21 to 
1926-27 are given below : — 





Awa in 



Year 


thouHands of 
aeroB 

Outturn per 
acre (ginned 
cotton in 





lbs.) 




President- * 
including Siix* 


10C0.21 



3,806 

i 66 

1921-23 



2.976 

90 

1922-23 



3,977 

91 

1923-24 



4,880 

72 

1934-26 



6,317 

82 

1925-26 



6,474 

77 

1926-27 

. . 


4,690 

75 


Cbnsiderable progress has also been made in selection and breeding work 
m the case of rice and there is a growing demand for these improved 
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varieties. There has also been considerable improvement in seed of other 
crops such as jowar, wheat, tobacco and bajri. 

As a result of the recommendation of the India Cotton Committee, 
the Cotton Transport Act, 1923, has been brought into operation in Guj- 
arat and the Eamatak for the protection of improved types of cotton. 

To improve the breed of cattle, breeding farms have been established for 
the Kaukrej breed at Chharodi, for the Amrit Mahal at Bankapur and for 
the Sindhi at Karachi wliile privately owned fanus have been subsidised 
for other breeds. A system of working in co-operation with Gowshalas 
kept up for the support cattle generally has been worked out in recent 
years and is in operation in some cases. Cattle-shows are lield in half 
a dozen cattle centre i e .ch yep.r. The bu-ls produced on the farms are 
placed out on a very favourable system. The formation of co-operative 
cattle breeding societies whose puq)ose is to provide their members and 
others with the services of first class bulls is being encouraged. A new 
body called the Bombay Presidency Cattle Breeding and Dairy Farming 
Association has been recently fonned to devise measures for the improve- 
ment of mills' and plough cattle. A committee is about to be appointed to 
consider the cpiestion of the improvement of cattle in Sind under Barrage 
conditifins. Other meac.ures ailox^ted for the improvement of agriculture 
wer(i the development of tlie dry farming method, the construction of 
masonry handharas and the introduction of improved agricultural imple- 
meni^. The most likely method of making crops more secure in precar- 
ious tracts which are liable to famine is the development of the dry farm- 
ing metlicd. Experiments in this connection are carried out by the Soil 
Physicist to Government on the Manjri Farm in the Poona district and on 
the Mohol farm and very striking results have been obtained. The con- 
struction of masonry bandharas on small nalas, and ot tals in valleys to 
soak lands for cultivation is one of the methods adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Department for utilizing flood water and post-monsoon flow. The 
cultivator is capable ot carrying out such works from his x)rivate resources 
or by means of loans or grants but requires professional aid. Government 
assist the cultivator by lUidertaking the preparation of schemes for 
embankments or small bandharas. question of improved agricultural 
implements suited to the various soils and conditions of this Presidency 
was referred to a committee of officers of the Agricultural and Industries 
Departments in the year 1922. The committee was asked to consider 
and report the requirements of different parts of the Presidency in respect 
to agricultural inqilements, the drawbacks in the existing implements, 
indigenous and foreign, in use in the various tracts and the best means of 
meeting the requirements and removing the drawl>acks. It recommended 
the designing of new and improved implements by the Agricultural 
Engineer working in conjunction wildi the Deputy Directors of Agriculture. 
Investigation in connection with implements other than plougks was also 
considered necessary. The committee recommended the production of 
working models by the Agricultural Engineer and placing before interested 
manufacturers successful designs which promis^ to have an elective 
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demand. It wae abo of the opinion that the piopaganda reqtiiiecl for the 
introduction and extension of the use of implements should be under the 
contiolof the Agrienltaral Department and that propaganda should be 
carried on by the territorial staff of that Department assisted by and in co- 
operation withy the various local popular organisations, including co-oper- 
ative societies. Government accepted the committee’s recommendations 
and a press note was also issued on the subject. 

The latest report of the Department of Agriculture shows that there 
are now a number of extremely efficient motor tractors in the market and 
very good implements suited for them with the result that there is a growing 
demand for their use. A large number of such tractors is employed 
by farmers in Gujarat. No such progress has been made in the Deccan 
and Ramatak. I^me of the ffrms who sell tractors undertake demons- 
trations. Recently Government paid a half share in the cost of a tractor 
and equipment bought by the Dharwar Agricultural Association and this 
has already found an extensive demand in the district. A tractor equip- 
ment has been purchased for West Khandesh, Government undertaking 
to pay the cost of running it. In Sind, two tractors and equipment were 
bought in 1926 and were working successfully in Central Sind. In Upper 
Sind, the large zamindars are very keen on tractor development and 
if demonstrations could be carried on, there would be an early and 
considerable demand. 

The subject of the excessive sub-division and fragmentation of agri- 
cultural holdings has engaged the attention of Government for a number 
of years. The excessive sub-division of land in certain areas of the Presi- 
dency has gone so far as to amount to a serious hindrance to cultivation 
and to result in a general diminution of their crop outturn. In the 
interests of cultivation, therefore, it was thought necessary to take 
measures to check the evil. In view of the fact that a large proportion 
of the cultivable land has been reduced to these unfavourable conditions, 
it is almost impossible to expect any substantia] economic improvernert 
amongst the majority of the landholders until the fundamental impedi- 
ments are removed. So long as the existing laws of inheritance continue 
to operate in such a way as to permit of the sub-division of lioldings 
continuously from generation to generarion, it is impossible either for 
landowners or for the executive Government to take any steps in the 
direction of consolidation of holdings which would have more than a 
temporary effect. 

A Bill has, therefore, been introduced in the local Legislative Council 
to remedy the evils mentioned above so far as it is possible to do so. 
This it is proposed to do in three ways : — 

(1) by prohibiting all future oub-divisions of land into plots which 
are agriculturally uneconomic ; 

(2) by exisuring that all transfers of land shall henceforth be towards 
the consolidation of holdings instead of in the direction of their 
fragmentation; and 
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(3) by Betting up machineiy which will, where necesBaiy, zedistiibute 

into plots that can be cultivated at a profit holdings which have become 

60 fragmented as to be no longer worth cultivating. 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments, Government decided on the formation of 
the divisional boards, consisting of two officials and four non-officials, 
representing the co-operative and agricultural movements. The Boards 
are required to advise on the application of the policy of the two depart- 
ments, with power to call for any information and data required from 
the officers of the two departments. With the same object in view, 
Government have encouraged the formation of taluka development 
associations. 

In 1923, Government sanctioned a scheme for the organisation of 
intensive agricultural and co-operative propaganda in certain areas 
in Sind, under the control of Khan Bahadur Azimkhan. The activities 
of this officer were directed to the popularisation end distribution of 
approved varieties of seed and agricultural implements, and the propa- 
gation of modern methods of farming with the assistance of taluka deve- 
lopment associations. The results of the work done hitherto have been 
very encouraging. People have learnt to appreciate the value of imple- 
ments, seeds and modern methods of farming suggested by the 
Agricultural Department. The taluka development associations have 
assisted materially in the propaganda work. Seven hundred and 
seventy-three Agriculturists’ co-operative societies have been formed, and 
credit banks have been started at all district centres. 

In 1927 Government introduced a Bill to provide for tlie establishment 
and the better regulation of cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency. 
It was a result of the Indian Cotton Committee having drawn attention 
to the necessity of making better provision for the marketing of cotton 
and kapas by growers by the elimination of the middleman. It was 
opposed by some members, but was ultimately passed into law. 

The expenditure of the Agricultural Department amounted to Rs. 19’ 43 
lakhs in the year 1921-22.08 against Rs. 16*84 lakhs in 192G-27. The 
decreased expenditure is attributable to rigorous economy and retrench- 
ment. The relations of the Ministers with officers of the Agricultural 
Department, including the Director of Agriculture, have, on the whole, 
been cordial. 

Mention may also be made of the measures adopted for the relief 
of distress due to famine and for providing protection against famine, 
and for the improvement of water supply. 

Government have engaged the services of a special officer to locate 
underground supplies of water in order to facilitate excavation of wells 
especially in tracts liable to shortage of rain and have undertaken as an 
experimental measure to guarantee the success of his work by refund 
in case of total failure, of half the expenditure incurred by cultivators 
on sites ' >cated by him. A special Engineer has also been appointed 
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to investigate the question of minor irrigation works, such as well‘d, 
bandharas and tanks, in order to improve the village water supply. 
Various concessions Jiave been made to cultivators to encourage the 
sinking of wells in tracts liable to famine or scarcity. 

Boring for underground water is now recognised as a means, in 
some areas, of increasing the water available in wells, and in others as 
a means of finding water when the digging of wells is a risky undertaking* 
Government are of the opinion that boring operations should be carried 
out by District Local Boards. Machines are lent to such bodies as 
may be willing to carry out these operations on the conditions laid down 
in the rules. Where the Boards are unwilling to borrow machines, 
boring operations are carried out by the Agricultural Engineer and 
his establishment, distribution of machines being determined by the 
Commissioner in conaultation with the Director of Agriculture. 

Boring machines are also available to cultivators on certain conditions. 

A good deal of boring work was done by the Agricultural Department 
in 1926-27. 

In the July session of 1924, a non-official member of the Legislative 
Council moved a resolution recommending that tagai loans for the 
sinking of wells should be advanced to cultivators free of interest and 
that the amount should be recovered in convenient instalments, not 
less than 15, regard being had to the nature of the crops raised and the 
extent to which the wells were successful. On behalf of Government , 
the Honourable Mr. (now Sir Chunilal) Mehta informed the Council 
that Government had already since 1922 been considering a scheme 
for affording facihties for well-boring in famine areas. The Govemmei t 
proposal was, however, considered to be insufficient and Mr. Saheba’a 
resolution was passed. In pursuance of the scheme for affording facilities 
for well-boring in famine areavS, and, incidentally, in partial acceptance 
of the resolution passed by the Legislative Council, Government decided 
in 1925 to give special concessions to encourage the sinking of wells in 
tracts liable to famine or scarcity and ordered that interest should be 
remitted — ^in tracts liable to famine— on outstanding advances for wells 
which had failed. This concession was also extended to all cases in 
which wells might fail in future in those tracts, provided that the Collec- 
tor was satisfied that the failure was not due to any negligence or default 
on the part of the borrower. A further concession was made that the 
period of tagai advances granted for the sinking of wells should be 
extended within the 20 years’ limit, up to which the district officer was 
authorised to make them, in such a way as not to cause hardship to the 
borrower by fixing too large instalments. In addition to the remission 
of interest, 20 per cent, of the outstanding advances for wells which 
had failed was directed in 1927 to be remitted in all districts in the Central 
Division (except East and West Khandesh), Bijapur in the Southern 
Divisioii and certain talukas of the Thar Parkar District. Thie con- 
cessim was also extended to aU cases in which wells might fail in future 
in the above-mentioned tracts, provided that the Collector was satisfied 
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that the failure was not due to any default or neglect on the part of the 
boirofrer. In the same year it was ordered that a cultivator should 
be granted the above concession in cases in which he obtained a loan 
and spent it in deepening an old diy well, even if the experiment resulted 
in failure. With a view to extending well irrigation in precarious tracts, 
it was further directed in the same year that tngai loans should be 
granted at a concession rate of interest, viz.^ 10 pies in the rupee, 
when taken for sinking new wells or improving or repairing eidstir-g 
wells in all districts of the Central Division (except blast and West 
Khandesh), Bijapur in the Southern Division and certain talukas of 
Thar Parkar District. 

In the July- August session of 1925, the Member m cnarge of the Revenue 
Department moved an official resolution for the appointment of a special 
officer and staff for the investigation of minor irrigation works and 
village water supply, which was passed. At the same session , a resolution 
for the appointment of Mnjor Pogson as Water Diviner was carried 
after some discussion. In August 1925, a non-official member moved 
a resolution for the adoption of immediate steps with fi view to relieve 
the agriculturists of the eastern talukas of the Satara district 
from the evil effects of famine. The resolution was witlidrawn on an 
assurance being given by Government that tlie matter would receive 
sympathetic treatment and that everything possible would be done to 
remove the difficulties. 

Appendix D shows the receipts and expenditure under ‘‘ Agrii ulture 
*or the period 1901-05 to 1926-27, 

Forests. 

371. The subject of “Forests’’ was transferred to the control cf 
Ministers under the Reforms, this being the only 
ORESTS. province in which the subject was transfeircd. 

The administration of the subject has been smooth during tlxe period 
under review. The relations between the different Chief Conservators 
and the Ministers who have been in charge of the Department have bt en 
no less cordial than those which had previously prevailed between the 
head of the department and the Member of Council in charge of it. 
There may in fact be said to have been a continuity both of tradition 
and administration. 

Despite the financial stringency which has crippled the energies of 
the local Government for the past few years the progress of the Forests 
since 1921 has been entirely satisfactory. In that year receipts from 
Forests amounted to Rs. 68,65,000 and expenditure to Rs. 53,39,000, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 16,26,000. In the year 1926-27 receipts 
amounted to Rs. 76,66,000 and expenditure to Rs. 41,40,000, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 35,16,000. Tliis result has been due both to the vigour 
and determination with which economy has been practired in the 
Department, and to greater initiative in the actual administration 
which has led to more judicious expenditure and better returns. For 
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instance, in 1921 the first Minister in charge of Forests took up the 
exploitation of the Dangs in Surat District. A more definite policy in 
regard to the provision of roads, buildings, saw mills, etc., was adopted 
with the result that, whereas the average annual revenue of the District 
was Ks. 3,07,889 for the quinquennium 1915-20, the revenue in the year 
1925-26 amounted to Rs. 6,77,525, .leaving a surplus over expenditure 
of Rs. 3,0 1, 769. Corresponding progress has been made in other parts 
of the Presidency. 

The Forest Department has been carrying out experiments in 
mechanical transport since 1921-22. Various mechanical appliances 
for extraction and transport were purchased with a view to bringing 
under exploitation forests which had hitherto been leit untouched. The 
most notable instance of this is the opening up of the Nagziri Valley 
Forests which contain very valuable timber. In this area timber had 
not been worked previously owing to what were considered unsurmount- 
able difficulties of the situation. 

The administration of the Forests owing to its having become a 
transferred subject has naturally attracted a certain amount of attention 
in the Legislative Council, and at various times resolutions have been 
proposed by non-official members which, if adopted, would have had 
a disastrous effect on forest administration, and in particular on forest 
conservancy. It is to the credit of the Council that it has accepted the 
Minister’s declarations, and that in practically every case resolutions 
of an unaco q)table character have been rejected. In the year 1925, 
Gk>vemment accepted a resolution of the Council to appoint a committee 
to enquire into certain grievances alleged against the administration 
of the department. As a result Government have made a certain 
number of concessions in regard to grazing, the infliction of finr38 and 
other forms of punishment. These concessions were made mainly owing 
to the pressure of the Council upon the transferred side of Government. 

An instance of a member of the Council tampering with the loyalty 
of the officers of the Forest Department came to the notice of Govern- 
ment in 1925. Letters were sent confidentially to members of the 
different grades of the department by a member of the Council Swaraj 
Party, asking questions regarding the constitution and working of the 
department and other kindred matters, and inviting his correspondents 
to send him their complaints, and more especially complaints against 
their European superior officers. The member should have known that 
if he required any information from official publications and could not 
obtain it, his f>roper course of action was to ask questions in the 
Legislative Council. Goveniment servants are prohibited under rule 
17 of the Goveinm^t Servants’ Conduct Rules from communicating 
to any one not specially authorised any information which has come into 
their possession in the course of tiieir public duties, and the circular 
amounted to a direct incitement to officers and subordinates of the Forest 
Department to commit breaches of this most necessary and salutary 
rule. 
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Appendix E shows the receipts and expenditure under ** Forests 
for the period 1904-05 to 1926-27. 

Excise, 

372. The policy underlying the adminietration of the Excise 
Excise Department has undergone several changes sinc^ 
the Reforms. There was a strong demand for the 
reduction of the consumption of liquor. The number of Excise Advisory 
Committees was increased and many liquor shops were closed on the 
recommendations of these committees. A more direct check on 
consumption was introduced by a system of rationing all country 
liquor shops on the basis of the consumption during the year 1920-21. 
The strength of country spirit was reduced from 30® U.P. 
to 40® U.P. Still-head duty was increased, and unrestricted 
auction as the normal mode of disposing of the right of vend was 
enforced with greater stringency. Fees for the privilege of the vend 
of foreign liquor have been increased. These measures were taken to 
discourage excess, minimise temptation and control the consumption 
of liquor among those accustomed to it. But the demand voiced in the 
Legislative Council and stated to represent the popular view aimed at 
something higher, i.e., total prohibition. To consider the feasibility of 
such a policy, Government, on the recommendation of the Legislative 
Council, appointed in 1922 a committee to report on the question of the 
drink and drug traflBc and its total prohibition. The committee recom- 
mended that Government should declare that the total extinction of 
the traffic in alcohoUc drink and drugs by suitable steps was the goal of 
their excise policy. This recommendation was accepted by Government. 
Government observed that the adoption of this policy would require 
the goodwill of the Legislative Council and would necessitate the finding 
of large sums of money to replace the excise revenue that would be lost, 
and to provide the increased preventive establishments that would be 
essential. Accordingly, when at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
held on 4th November 1925 Mr. R. G. Pradhan, a non -official member 
of the Legislative Council, moved a resolution recommending the 
appointment of a committee to consider and report on the financial 
measures that should be introduced in order to give full effect to the 
policy of prohibition, it was accepted by Government, and shortly after 
a committee was appointed with instructions — 

(1) to calculate the net loss to Government due to total prohibition,, 
including the cost of extra preventive staff ; 

(2) to enquire into and suggest fresh avenues of taxation for making 
up the above loss ; and 

(3) in consideration of the fact that the period within which total 
prohibition can be fully established cannot be definitely foreseen and 
that the amount of deficit in revenue will vary greatly from year to 
ye|kr, to lay down a programme by which extra taxation can be 
levied by stages as necessary. 
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The. report of the committee vr&n submitted last year. The report 
is not unanimous. On the fireit point referred to, the majority of the 
committee calculate the net loss to Government due to total prohibition, 
including the cost of extra preventive staff, at Rs, 6 crores. As regards 
the second point they consider that it would be unsafe to assume the 
possibility of raising more than Rs. 4*3 crores of additional revenue, 
and they remark that this is an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
enforcing prohibition. Consequently as regards the third point they state 
th'it their inability to find the full revenue required makes it unnecessary 
for them to give an opinion whether tlie extra taxation which they 
consider to be possible should be imposed at all ard still more to lay 
down a programme for gradual enforcement of the policy. 

Government have accepted the committee’s estimate that the net 
loss resulting from the enforcement of total prohibition, including the 
cost of the additional preventive staff, will be not less than Rs. 6 crores, 
that is, nearly 40 per cent, of the total revenue of the Presidency. They 
have declared that they have explored all possible sources of fresh tax- 
ation, including those suggested by the committee, and after the most 
careful examination have ascertained that, on a very liberal estimate, 
the additional revenue so derivable will not exceed Rs. 2 crores within 
the next 15 years. If this additional revenue it', to be applied solely to 
the pursuit of ihe policy of prohibition, it will mean that all the other 
ac'ivi ies of Government are to be stereotyped and that there can be no 
development in any direction whatsoever ; educational progress for 
instance would come to an absolute standstill. It is in the nature of 
things that the needs of the administration in a progressive community, 
such as this Presidency is, must expand^ and Government are therefore 
faced with the necessity of deciding whether in the pursuit of prohibition 
they are prepared to arrest progress in every other activity which is 
financed from the public revenues. Government are compelled to admit 
that such steps as they have hitherto taken in the direction of prohibition 
have given rise to financial and administrative difficulties as explained 
in the review of the administration report of the Excise Department for 
the year 1926-27 ; and in the present financial condition Government 
must consider what further outlay in the same direction can be made, 
specially when the amount that can be made available for the purpose 
falls short by four crores of the full amormt whicb, it has been estimated, 
is required to make the policy a complete 8uc<;ess. In the circumstances 
Government, w^le not abandoning the hope of eventually attaining 
total prohibition, are forced to the conclusion that, as the path is beset 
with difficulties which for the present are insuperable, progress must 
necessarily be slow. Government intend to adhere to the policy of 
rationing, but the time and stages of further reduction in the ration must 
be judg^ according to the drcumstances of each year. The early sueem 
of theu policy will be very greatly assi^ed by the spread of eduoatioD 
and the growing consciousness of the community that it has in its mids 
au evil which is to be alleviated or abated by the active force ol 
public opinion. 
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The figures of excise revenue from the year 1919-20 are as follows 

Lakhs of Rs 

1919- 20 . 398*2 

1920- 21 ..454*9 

1921- 22 .342*7 

1922- 23 .422*8 

1923- 24 .434*6 

1924- 25 . . . . 443 *0 

1925- 26 ..415*3 

1926- 27 .. .. ..409*4 

It would appear from the figures for 1920-21 and 1926-27 that the 
revenue has fallen considerably since the introduction of the Reforms. 
The revenue of 1920-21 was not, however, the normal revenue of that 
year, as the figures for the years just previous and subsequent to that 
year will show. The reason for the exceptionally large revenue of 1920-21 
and exceptionally low revenue in the subsequent year was that, as a 
result of the orders of Government, the whole of the vend fees from town 
shops for the year 1921-22 were collected in advance and credited to 
the accounts ot the year 1920-21, whereas in the year 1921-22 (the first 
year of the Reforms), in which the orders were cancelled, the instalment 
in the first quarter only was credited in advance. This caused an increase 
in the revenue of 1920-21 by nearly fifty lakhs and a decrease in that of 
the subsequent year by the same amount. The figures of 1926-27 
include about 13 lakhs for the cost of opium as a result of a different 
method of keeping the accounts of opium sales. These receipts are not 
included in the figures of 1920-21 (the last year of the pre-Reform pcxiod). 
If allowance is made for these two factors, there is not such a great differ- 
ence between the revenues of 1920-21, 1921-22 and 1926-27 as would 
appear from the figures 

The expenditure cf the Excise Department amounted to Rs. 28,80,000 
in 1921-22 and rose to Rs. 64.02,000 in 1926-27 an increase of 
Rs. 35,22,000, This increase is due to several causes, namely, a different 
and more appropriate method of keeping accounts of opium sales, 
investments in Government commercial undertaldngs (distilleries), 
increased payment of excise compensations to Indian States, compen- 
sation to the Godhra distillery contractors for the purchase of the 
distillery plant, and larger establishment necessitated by the restrictive 
excise policy. 

The relations between the Minster and the Commissioner of Excise 
and the Excise Department have been cordial throughout the period, 
and the Department has done its best loyally to carry out the policy 
of Government, whatever its views on its merits have been. There has 
been no instance of maladministration of the Department or abr 
of powers. 

Appendix F shows the receipts and expenditure under “ Excise ” for 
the period 1904^5 to 1926-27. 
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The Qroujth of (he Co-opemtive Movements 


373. With the introduction of the Reforms, Co-operation became a- 
Thb obowth of Provincial and Transferred subject and in 1926 a 
in Oo-oPBRATiYB Separate Bombay Co-operative Societies Act waa 
Motbmewt. T)AHRAd The Act made special provision for the 


foUowing matters : — 

(1) Distinct classification of various types of societies whose objects^ 
finance and methods of working are different. 

(2) The introduction of a clear-cut system of winding up, liquidation 
and dissolution of societies on the analogy of the Indian Companies 


Act of 1913. 


(3) Provision for the summary recovery of dues in arbitration and 
liquidation cases through the Revenue Authorities. 

Discussion of the Bill was conducted on purely non-party lines in the 
Council, and members of all parties helped in getting the Bill through in 
the best form possible. It is hoped that with the passing of this Act a 
definite step forward has been taken. Bombay was the first province 
to undertake Provincial legislation for the regulation of Co-operative 
Societies. Rules under the new Act were made in 1927. 


The distinctive feature of the Co-operative Movement in this Presidency 
is the clear-cut triple classification of its activities. The guidance and 
leadership of the Movement under these three classes is entrusted to 
three different agencies : 

(а) For the purposes of Finance, supervision and control is exercised 
through a number of Central Banks, headed by the Bombay Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank as the apex Bank for the Province. 

(б) Activities connected with Co-operative Propaganda and 
Co-operative Education are undertaken by the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operate Institute and its branches. 

(c) The registration and cancellation of societies, their liquidation, 
their audit and general control in their relation to the State are under- 
taken by the Registrar with his departmental staff and a staff of 
Honorary Organisers. 

374. The basis of the Movement is the Agricultural Primary 
AflRiocrLTUBAt Credit Society. These Societies are formed on the 
Primary Oabdit principle of uiilimited liability without shares, except 

SooiBTiF.8. where primary societies are organised on 

the basis of share capital with unlimited liability. Ordinarily one 
society is formed for one village. To provide for easy finance the 
societies are grouped under Central Banks built upon shares subscribed 
both by the societies and individuals. Over the District Banks 
stwds the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. So far it has 
the accepted policy of Government to provide free audit by 
Qovemment agency except in the case of Housing Societies and Institu- 
tions classed as Banks, and there is no doubt that Qovemment audit is 
an inqportaiit factor in the creation of general public oonfiderioe in the 
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Movement. The Movement began in the Bombay Presidency in 1904-06, 
with 12 societies and 219 members. By 1910-11 there we^e 256 societies 
with more than 20,000 members and a working capital of Rs. 13^ lakhs. 
In the year 1920-21 the number of societies was 2,955 with 2,71,958 mem- 
bers and a working capital of Rs. 3,34,55,202. By the 31st March 1927 
the number of societies was 5, 091, membership 4, 82, 730 and the working 
capital reached the figure of Rs. 10,26,50,816. Out of this working 
capital 696 lakhs is the owned capital subscribed by members themselves 
in one form or another, and this fact illustrates the large part which the 
Co-operative Movement is playing in the economic life of the Province. 
Complete figures for the year ending Slst March 1928 are not yet available, 
but the number of societies on this date rose to 6,330. The progress 
of the Movement has been continuous and satisfactory and a 
rapid and automatic expansion is now assured. Appendix G shows 
the relative growth of the societies in the ’‘different districts of the 
Presidency. 

A disquieting feature of the Movement, particularly as regards primary 
agricultural credit, is the growth of unauthorised arrears, which amounted 
for the whole province to Rs, 82 lakhs out of a total amount of Rs. 284 
lakhs due for repayment last year. The immediate cause of the large 
arrears in the canal areas is the marked fall in the price of gul (jaggery) ; 
while it is true that in some respects the bad seasons and low prices for 
agricultural produce are responsible for the growth of overdues, there is 
no doubt that a substantial portion of the overdues is due simply to the 
recalcitrancy of the debtors, and very early and stringent action requires 
to be taken against such recalcitrant members in the interest of the Move- 
ment as a whole. As regards non-credit activities, the number of agricul- 
tural non-credit societies in the whole Presidency is 264. This side of 
the Movement is still in an early stage. 

375. The housing side of Consiim>Ts’ Movement ha8}>n»v(d parti- 

Honsraa Sooikt.es. BucceMful in the Piesi.loi cy, . nil there is no 

doubt that through this agency many members 
belonging to the middle and lower middle classes having a moderate 
income have been enabled to acquire suitable accommodation in open 
healthy localities. The number of Housing Societies now stands at 
47 with a working capital of nearly Rs. 72 lakhs, out of which Rs. 29J 
lakhs have been advanced by Government. The Housing Movement 
has been successful in parts of Bombiiy, in Ahmedabad and in 
Earaclii. There are 22 societies in Bombay and alniost all have 
carried out their building operations ; 8 are in Karachi and 6 in 
Ahmedabad. The majority of the members of the Co-operative 
Housing Societies are of middle and lower-middle classes. Their example 
will gradually be followed by the humbler classes. The houses are con- 
structed either under the tenant -co-partnership or the tenant-ownership 
system. Fifty-four House Reconstruction Societies to assist members 
whose bouses .have been damaged by floods during the last rains in Gujerat 
and in Sind have been organised. Government have given grants for 
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advancing loans to these societies. Over Bs. 4 lakhs were advanced 
before 31st M^rch 1928 in this manner. 


376. A new experiment altogether for the reclamation of the Bhils is 
being tried in the Panch Mahals. The Bhil is 
Bhil Societies. backward and absolutely dependent on 

others and the necessary capital for financing him has to be found 
from outside and every thing has got to be done for him by some 
outside agency. The system is frankly paternal, but it has been 
justified by the greater contentment and prosperity of the Bhil 
cultivators, and Government have appointed a Special Mamlatdar, 
half of whose salary is paid by Government and the other half by the 
Provincial Bank. Government also contributes a part of the cost of 
the secretaries of these societies. 


377. The number of Central Banks including the Bombay Provincial 
Finance: Co-operative Bank is 21 with a working capital 

Banks. of Pi. 3,64,68,234. The Provincial Co-operative 

Bank continues to be the most efficient institution in the Co-operative 
Movement and renders extremely useful service to the Movement. 
This Bank has now a membership of 977 individuals and 677 
societies with a paid-up share capital of Bs. 9,99,950 of which 
Bs. 1,34,500 are held by District and Urban Banks and Bs. 1,46,900 
by Primary Societies. The Bank has a working capital of 
Bs. 1,38.53,089 out of which a sum of Bs. 28 lakhs is non- withdrawable. 
The Bank has issued debentures to the value of Bs. 7,80,000 which carry 
interest at 4 per cent. These debentures are admissible for the investment 
of Trust Funds and the payment of interest thereon is guaranteed by the 
Secretary of State for India under an agreement, dated the 7th October 
1911. According to the scheme sanctioned by Government for the 
transference of long-term Tagavi funds, a sum of Bs. 3| lakhs is placed at 
the disposal of the Bank for advances for land improvement, every year. 
Out of this grant loans are given to fencing societies and to a number of 
individuals for digging or repairing wells, for weeding, for erecting dams 
and for the purchase of power pumps, costly machinery and other im- 
plements for agricultural purposes. Out of such grants Bs. 5,42,030 
were outstanding at the end of the last year. The policy of opening 
branches of the Provincial Bank in areas directly financed by the Bank 
is being followed and the Bank has now 16 such branches. The 
Provincial Bank directly finances societies in the whole of 7 districts and 
parts of 8 districts in the Presidency proper. The Sind Central Bank 
acts as an apex Bank for Sind. 


378. Owing to the depression in trade and lack of opportunities for 


Urban Banks. 


industrial investment, a large amount of idle money 
is seeking investment in the Movement, and recently 


advantage has been taken of this fact to reduce the rates on 
deposits paid by the Urban and District Central Banks, many of which 
now find themselves with surplus funds for which they are unable to 
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provide profitable employment. Incidentally this also indicates the 
present strength and prestige of the Movement. 

A special feature of the Movement which has proved specially success- 
ful in this Presidency is the development of non -agricultural urban 
credit. Credit societies with limited liability are formed for the benefit 
of the urban population, especially the artisans and the humbler classes 
of shop-keepers and traders. Such societies with a working capital of 
Bs. 50,000 and over are classed as Co-operative Urban Banks, and they 
constitute People^s Banks which can be compared in importance with 
the Luzzatti Banks of Italy. They stimulate local trade and crafts- 
manship and provide modern banking facilities of all kinds, particularly 
facilities in connection with hundi and cheque business. The accepted 
policy is to multiply and strengthen such Co-operative Banks until a 
large portion of the field of modern banks outside the Presidency towns 
comes under the control of the Co-operative Movement. The ideal of 
having one People’s Bank in each taluka is appreciably nearer 
realisation. There are now in the Presidency 65 Urban Banks with 
a working capital each of Rs. 50,000 and over, showing a total 
membership of 85,260 and a total working capital of Ks. 1,79,58,636. 
In almost every important town, influential persons of all castes and 
professions are enthusiastically taking up this side of Co-operative 
activity. 

379. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute was organised in 
the year 1918. Under the Bombay Co-operative 
vrJm Af Societies Act of 1925 it obtained a definite legal 

TTTE Ihstittjtx. recogmtiou and the power of making allocation of 
funds for charitable purposes was given to it. It also 
adopted a new constitution in that year based on a policy of decentralisa- 
tion. The Provincial Co-operative Council has now begun to function 
and there is now a branch of the Institute in every district. Propaganda 
officers are appointed by the Divisional Branches. The Institute has 
got a building of its own in Bombay known as the Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey Memorial Building, built at a cost of nearly Es. 3 lakhs. 
Government gives an annual grant to the Institute equal to the contri- 
butions which it raises from the public. Last year a Government grant 
of Es. 28,000 was given. The Institute has 5,337 members consisting 
of 4,382 societies and 955 individuals. It undertakes co-operative 
propaganda and mstruction and holds conferences and training classes. 
The Institute and its different branches publish Co-operative 
magazines in English and in the vernacular. Twenty-nine conferences 
were held during the year and excellent educative work continues to be 
done through the training classes held by the Institute in the various 
centres. 

Promising lines of development in the near future are : — 

(1) Creation of machinery by the Central and Urban Banks for 

the supply of agricultural requisites and for the sale of the 

no 
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agriculturists’ produce, as a side activity of their ordinary credit 
work. 

(2) Organization of societies for fencing, consolidation of holdings, 
and the provision and improvement of minor irrigation works such 
as village tanks, bandharas ; for the formation of such societies further 
legislation to coerce the recalcitrant minority will probably be neces- 
sary, and special legislation for this purpose is under the consideration 
of Government. 

(3) Formation of societies for dairy, cattle breeding, insurance 
and other purposes. 

(4) After the completion of the Sukkur Barrage large areas of 
new land will be brought under cultivation, and this wiU open up 
a new field for co-operative activities. 

(5) Co-operative schemes to enable the cultivator to utilise profit- 
ably his spare time will also have to be considered. 

(6) A good deal of future activity depends on the liberal provision 
of State-aid in the shape of grants for propaganda and for the orga- 
nisation and management of non-credit activities. 

Registration 

380. The only point which deserves mention in connection with 
the subject of Registration is the introduction of 

Rkgisteation. photo-copying system in the Registration 

Department and the strenuous opposition to the system both in the 
Press and in the Legislative Council. This system was introduced in 
the Registration Department in 1921 as an experimental measure and 
is being gradually adopted to supplant the slow and tedious process 
of copying documents by hand. The advantages of the new system 
are evident. It ensures a large saving in the cost of the Department, 
it is a safeguard against the destruction of valuable documents, inas- 
much as it permits several copies of documents to be made at the 
same time and to be kept in different places, and it eliminates the 
chances of mistakes or forgery. In spite of these obvious advantages, 
riie system has been objected to by non-official members. The opposition 
may be attributed partly to the apprehended discharge of a number of 
employees of the Registration Department, partly to the necessity of 
importing foreign materials for working the system, and partly to the 
prejudice of pleaders and solicitors. Notices of several resolutions for 
the abolition of the new system were received from time to time and 
debates on budget grants for the Registration Department and on supple- 
mentary grants for purchasing materials for worlong the new system were 
marked by opposition to the system. A Bill was, however, introduced 
by Government in the July seasion of 1927 for amending the Registration 
Act with a view to legalising the new system. It pass^ its first reading 
by a narrow majority of 45 against 42. In deference to the wishes of 
the Council, it was then circulated for a period of three months for public 
opinion. The photo-cop 3 nng system has worked well and promises to 
give satisfactory results in the ^ture. 
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Appendix M shows the receipts and expenditure under Registration ” 
for the period 1904-06 to 1926-27 

Department of Industries 

381. The Department of Industries was first created in the year 1917 
> imder the Directorship of a European officer of the 
Divabtmekt of Indian Civil Service. In the pre-Reforms days, 

KDusTRiEs. Indian Civil Service Officer. 

Soon after the introduction of the Reforms, the Council criticised the 
so-called top-heavy expenditure of the Department. In the Council debate 
of March 1923 some members of the Council adopted this line of criticism, 
but the Minister then in charge of the department asked for an oppor- 
tunity to study the whole question and this was allowed by the Council. 
Again in 1924 the Council adopted the same attitude and a motion was 
moved to omit the total demand under ‘ Industries.* After a lengthy 
discussion, the demand was, however, passed but at a reduced figure. It 
appeared from the debates that the Council was not in favour of retaining 
an Indian Civil Service Director. Government thereafter abolished the 
post of Director in order to meet the cut made by the Council and a 
Superintendent of Industries was appointed. In deference to the wishes 
of the Council, the post of Director of Industries was, however, revived 
in 1926 and an Indian Director was in charge of it till he retired in 1927. 
After that, the post was in abeyance for some time but an Indian Director 
has recently been appointed. The Council has never been quite satisfied 
with the administration of the department. Its grievance is in particular 
against the small provision that is made for the department and in every 
successive Council the Minister in charge has been asked to provide for 
more funds. 

In August 1926 a committee was appointed to report on — 

(1) the present functions and working of the Industries Depart- 
ment and the activities which in view of the present financial situation 
of the Government of Bombay, the department should undertake in 
future ; 

(2) the quahfications and pay of the future pereK.)nnel of the depart- 
ment, including the appointment of Directv)r, necessary to secure a 
suitable stall. 

The committee submitted its report in July 1927, which is at present 
under the consideration of Government. The main recommendations 
of the committee are summarised below : — 

(1) Recruitment of industrial experts when funds permit. 

(2) Industries deserving of the attention of the Director of 
Industries- - 

(а) cottage industries ; 

(б) small organised industries which may be local or provincial 
in scope such as sugar factories, tanneries, breweries, etc. 

(3) Need for spare time industries. 

(4) Co-ordination of the efEorts of the Co-o]>crative and Industries 
Department. 
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(5) Weaving schools and demonstrations should be under the con- 
trol of the Department of Industries with the addition of dyeing and 
hand-printing demonstrations. 

(6) Technical education should remain under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction and Industrial Education under the 
Director of Industries. 

(7) Duties of the Director of Industries : — 

(a) The supply of industrial and commercial intelligence to 
private enterprises. This should include the obtaining of informa- 
tion regarding trade openings in the province or elsewhere for any 
goods produced in this presidency. 

{b) Supply of technical advice and assistance to* cottage indus- 
tries, including the introduction of new methods and improved 
implements. This should include the development of new spare 
time occupations in rural areas. 

(c) Promotion of industrial education, including weaving schools 
and demonstrations in cottage industries. 

(d) Survey of all industries in the presidency, excepting major 
industries, and an organisation for keeping information on this 
subject up to date. This should include the mamtenance of a record 
of producers to connect with the commercial intelligence work specie 
fied under {a) above. 

(e) Organisation of industrial exhibitions, including the indus- 
trial sections of agricultural or other exhibitions. 

(8) The majority of the committee were of opinion that the 
control of the Factory and Boiler Departments should not be placed 
under the Director of Industries. At the same time it was suggested 
by the Committee that as soon as the present period of depression 
in the textile industry had passed, the system prevailing in Bengal, 
viz,j that the control should directly be imder Government, might be 
tried. 

(9) Co-ordination of the work of the Industries Department in 
rural areas with that of other departments. 

PiMic Health Department 

3d2. One of the commonest grounds of criticism in the Council against 
the Public Health Department as against several 
other departments was that the administration was 
top-heavy. The Retrenchment Committee which 
was appointed in 1921 als<i touched the question. The Committee 
in their report on the Public Health Department observed that the 
question which concerned them was not so much whether expenditure 
devoted to the very impoitant object of public health admtted of 
reduction as whether the oiganisation on its present lines yielded the 
best results for the money spent, or, whether, on the other hand, some 
reduction of the present staff in the Public Health Department would 
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not render funds available for some more advantageous organisation. 
In successive Council meetings, during the last 3 or 4 years, the 
question of abolish^ the posts of Assistant Directors of Public 
Health has been discussed. Motions have been moved by several 
members to do away with the provision on account of Assistant Directors, 
but they have been lost. One such motion was lost in 1 924 but in the 
same year a motion to omit the provision on account of the Personal 
Assistant to the Director of Public Health was accepted by the then 
Minister of Education and that post was abolished. Government also 
considered the question of the re-organisation of the department and 
the question was entrusted to a committee appointed in 1925. It re- 
commended the appointment of District Health Officers pro vided Govern- 
ment undertook to pay two -thirds of their pay, but at the same time 
considered it necessary to retain the existing officers of the Public 
Health Department for advising and guiding the new District Health 
staff. It wiU take some time before the orders of Government are 
issued in the matter. As things stand at present, no new policy has 
been introduced in the administration of the Public Health Department. 
It may be noted that an Indian was appointed recently for the first 
time in the Presidency as Officiating Director of Public Health. 

Appendix N shows the receipts and expenditure of the Public Health 
Department from 1915 to 1927. 


Meddcal Department 

383. There have been no changes of policy or new administrative 
departures in respect of the Medical Department, 
ItoAETMMJT. except (1) the system of appointing honorary staffs 
at hospitals, wherever possible, and at the Medical 
College and Schools and (2) the organisation of advisory committees at 
certain hospitals. These measures have helped to increase interest in the 
profession and the institutions concerned. With a view to Indianise 
and provincialise the Medical Services as far as possible, the number of 
posts reserved for the Indian Medical Service and the Indian Medical 
Department have also been reduced with due regard to the requirements 
of the Army and reservation of certain posts for European officers in 
fulfilment of the obligation resting on the Secretary of State to ensure 
adequate medical attendance on British officers of the services and their 
families by men of their own race. Kone of these steps are attributable 
to the “ transfer of the Department. 


The only important case in which the Legislative Council exerted a 
direct influence on the Medical Department was that of the revision of the 
Hospital Fees Pvules, Under the old rules medical officers were allowed 
to receive a proportion of the fees realised from operations, etc., performed 
at hospitals and dispensaries. According to the new rules, however, 
which were sanctioned by Government on the suggestion of a comirattee 
appointed in accordance with a resolution passed by the Iiegislative 
Council in the February-March session of 1924, all such tees aie to be 
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credited to Government and medical officers are not allowed to 
participate in them. There ha\ e been no other committees appointed 
at the instance of the Council and except for action suggested in seme 
minor details by way of questions, etc., by members of the Legislative 
Council, the administration of the Medical Department has not been 
influenced by the Council in any material respect . 

Appendix 0 shows the receipts and expenditure of the Medical 
Department from 1916 to 1920. 


Legislation in the Transferred Departments, 


e 384. During the period 1921-1927, 33 Acts were passed relating to 
Ltoislation IN THH <l^**dt with in the transferred departments,* 

TaAHSFBBRKD Db- of wliicli 3] were introduced by Government and' 
PABTMBNTs (Official. 2 by non -official members. The Acts introduced by \ 
AND NON-oFFioiAL). noii-official m^'mlicrs related to minor matters and ' 
call for no comment. One (Bombay Act XIV of 1924) introduced by ' 
Mr. H. M. Rahimtoola made an amendment in the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust Act, 1898, altering the system of voting ; and the other 
(Bombay Act XII of 1927) introduced by Mr. B. G. Bahalajani 
extended the term of office of the Sukkur Munici]>ality which expired 
owing to the Municipality’s failure to hold elections in time under 
Bombay Act XVIII of 1925. Government legislation in the trans- 
ferred departments during the period under report was marked by a 
very progressive and liberal i>olicy. Of the 31 Acts undertaken by 
Government, the more important one.'^ were : — 


(1) .\n Act to provide for compulsory elementary education and to 
make better provision for the management and control of primary 
education in the Bombay Presidency (Bombay Act IV of 1923). 

(2) An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to Local 
Boards (Bombay Act VI of 1923). 

(3) An Act to make better provision in the ('it) of Bombay and 
elsewhere in the Bombay Presidency to prevent the adulteration of 
articles of food and the sale of such adulterated articles (Bombay 
Act V of 1925). 


(4) An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to co-operative 
societies in the Presidency of Bombay ( Bombay Act VII of 1926). 

(5) An Act to transfer the poAvcr.s and duties of the Trustees for 
the Improvement of the City of Bombay to, and to vest- the property 
and rights ve‘<ted in the said Trustees in, the Municipal Corporation 
of the City of Bombay (Bombay Act XVI of 1925). 

(6) An Act to give wider powers in the management of municipal 
aftairs in certain cities (Bombay 4ct XVIIl of 1925), 

(7 ) An Act to pro vicl e (or the estAblishmen t and the better regulation 
of cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency (Bombay Act XVII 
of 1927). 


Bombay Act IV of 1923 (Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923) 
was passed on the recommendations of a Committee appointed by 
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(Jovconment to consider tlie question of coiiq)ul80i7 education. It 
provides the machinery necessary for the working of a scheme of compul- 
sory elementary education by a local authority and makes improved 
arrangements for the supply of primary education. Under the Act 
the duties of district local boards and municipalities in respect of 
primary education, other than the provision of funds, are transferred 
to school boards. There is to be a school board for each district local 
board and for each municipality which desires and is considered fit to 
manage its schools. As the educational staff of some of the lesser 
municipalities is smrJl, the Act provides for the management of their 
primary schoc ls by the district local beards of the districts in which 
such municipalities are situate. Such municipalities, however, have 
their representatives on the school bt'ards and the school boards also 
include members elected by the local authorities, representatives cf 
minorities, persons experienced in education, women and Government 
nominees. In addition to performing the duties of the local authoiity, 
that is, district local board or municipality, for which it is constituted, 
in the matter of primary education it is the duty of a school board to 
enforce the provisions of the Act in respect of compulsory education. 
Under the Act it is open to a local auth(!rity to declare, by resolution, 
its intention to provide compulsory elementary education in any part 
of the area subject to its jurisdiction. If the local authority is a district 
local board, this area may include the area within the juiisdiction of 
a municipality in the district which is not authorised to manage its own 
schools. A proposal by a local authority to provide compulsory educa- 
tion is submitted to Government in the form of a scheme and if the 
scheme is sanctioned, the Government bears half of the additional 
recurring and non-recurring annual cost of the scheme if the local autho- 
rity is a municipality, and two-thirds of the said cost if the local 
authority is a district local board. In the case of a local authority which 
does not prepare such a scheme if called upon to do so or fails to bring 
a scheme into operation (u* to continue to keep it in operation, it is open 
to Government to have a scheme prepared or brought into operation or 
kept in operation, as the case may be. Detailed rides have been made 
under the Act prescribing the exercise and performance of the powers and 
duties of local authorities, municipalities which are not local authorities, 
schools boards and School Beard Administrative Officers and their 
relations with the Government Educational Department and with each 
other in educational matters and introducing far-reaching improvements 
in the scales of salaries, and rules regarding the grant of leave and other 
conditions of servdee to or for the teaching, inspecting and supervising 
staff employed by a local authority. The immediate result of this Act 
has been an appreciable inc.'case in tlie number of school-going children 
and in the liabilities incurred by Government on account of primary 
education. 

The Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 (Bombay Act VI of 1923), was 
passed in supersession of the Local Boar^ Act which ess passed as long 
ago as 1884. Several defects had been brought to notice since the Act of 
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1884 was passed and it was considered that the time bad arrived whon 
the local boards idiould be considered ht for greater independence and 
responsibility and for the exercise of more extended functions. The 
Act confers certain sanitary and other powers to prevent nuisances, 
upon district local boards. To enable the district local boards to meet 
the expenses of exercising their extended functions, the Act gives them 
wide powers of taxation, subject to control in various respects. Their 
resources are also increased by a cess on the water-rate upon irrigated 
land and by contributions from ceHain sources from the revenues of 
taluka local boards which were not laid under contribution before. 
The Act marks an important stage in the development of local boards. 

The Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925 (Bombay Act V 
of 1925), was passed with the object of providing adequate means for 
dealing with the adulteration of food-stulfs which is prevalent through- 
out the Presidency and which shows the inadequacy of the provisions 
of the law for the time being in force. The Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1899, was passed many years ago and was very 
limited in its scope. The Act of 1925 deals comprehensively with the 
question of adulteration and by repealing the provisions of all local 
laws on the subject, brings within the limits of one Act all proceedings 
relating to adulteration. The Act is mp>inly based upon the Engli^ 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, as amended. It is designed in the 
first place to operate in Bombay City as regards all kinds of food and 
thereafter in such local areas and as regards such kinds of food as 
Government may notify. Persons of competent experience, skill and 
knowledge are to be appointed Public Analysts by Government, except 
in the case of the City of Bombay where the appointment is to be made 
by the Corporation subject to the approval of Government, but the 
appointment of Inspectors is, subject to rules made by Government 
in this behalf, vested in the local authorities. Adulteration has been 
defined so as not to include such adulteration as is not injurious to health 
and the giving of a false warranty in respect of any food is made an 
offence. Provision is also made for the analysis of food purchased by 
the ordinary person and of food procured by Inspectors, for the refusal 
of the seller to sell food to an Inspector requiring it for analysis, for the 
proof of the analyst’s certificate in Court, for further analysis by the 
Chemical Analyser in case of doubt, for entry by an Inspector on private 
premises, and for the protection of officers acting in good faith. 
Offences under the Act are triable by a magistrate not lower in rank 
than a magistrate of the second class. The amount of fine recovered 
from persons accused of any offence under the Act is paid to the 
local authorities within whose local areas the offence is committed. 

The City of Bombay Improvement Trust Ti^fer Act, 1925 (Bombay 
Act XVI ot 1926), transfCTred the powers and duties of the Improve- 
ment Trust creat^ under Bombay Act IV of 1898 to the Municipal 
Corporation of l^e City of Bombay. The City of Bombay Improvement 
Act^ 1898, enacted with a view to make provision for the imnrovement 
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and future expansion of the City of Bombay by means enumerated in 
the preamble of that Act was avowedly of a temporary nature and an 
express provision was made in that Act for the dissolution of the Board 
of Trustees created by the Act and for the transference of the Trust 
property to the Corporation. While, however, it was considered that 
the time had come for the dissolution of the Board specially constituted 
under the Act of 1898 as an organisation apart and distinct from the 
Municipal Corporation, it was recognised that the work which that 
Board was constituted to do had not yet been done and that while the 
Trust itself should come to an end, the Trust work should continue. 
Bombay Act XVI of 1925, therefore, transferred to the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Bombay the property of the Board, not 
absolutely for the general purposes of the Corporation, but specially for 
the purpose of the improvement of the City, and conferred upon the 
Corporation certain of the rights conferred upon the Board, while a 
specially constituted committee of the Corporation, called an Improve- 
ments Committee ” is to carry on, subject to the control of the 
Corporation, the work of the Improvement Trust. This Improvements 
Committee is to be, in fact, an executive committee of the Cc^rporation 
in regard to matters which appertain to the work of City Improvement, 
as the Schools Committee is the executive committee of the Corporation 
in matters which appertain to schools. The property vesting in the 
Corporation is not to be merged in the general property of the Board, 
hut to be kept distinct and apart, ’while the revenues from all such pro- 
perty are to be applied for the purpose of City Improvement. Subject to 
certain limitations, the acquisition of land for the purposes of the Act 
is regulated by the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, as 
applied and modified by the special provisions of this Act. The Board 
is given powers to raise loans for the purpose of City improvement. 
The Act also contains provision for the dissolution of tjie Board w^hen 
their work is done and for the transfer to the Corporation for the general 
purposes of municipal administration of the property originally vesting 
in the Board for the special purpose of improvement. 

The principal object of the Bombay City Municipalities Act, 1925 
(Bombay Act XVIIIof 1925), was to provide a more adequate basis for 
municipal administration in the larger cities of the Bombay Presidency. 
The Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, applied to all municipalities in 
the Presidency except the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bombay 
and it was felt, each year with increasing force, that the same Act could 
not adequately provide for the needs of the larger and the smaller 
municipalities. Under the Bombay Dislarict Municipal Act, 1901, save 
where a Chief Officer or a Municipal Commissioner was appointed, the 
executive administration centred in the managing and other cominittees. 
It Was thought that in the larger cities a Municipality could do little 
mote thfl^ detertnining questions of poli^ ; committees cotild exercise 
general control over the mumcipei staff ; and that the executive 
konst be exercised largely by the permanent staff. It was. 
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therefore, considered necessary to define with greater, oleamess the 
powers of the executive and to secure proper supervision and control ty 
the appointment of a responsible executive officer, with clearly defined 
statutoiy powers, as the head of the municipal staff. This executive 
officer is called “ Chief Officer ” as the conditions of the appointment are 
largely similar to those of the officer of the same designation in the 
Bombay District Municipal Act of 1:901. He is to be appointed by the 
Municipality, but he can be removed from office, reduced or suspended 
only by the V(^tes of at least two-thirds of the whole number of councillors. 
His duties and powers are clearly specified in the Act ; generally speaking 
the executive power centres in him. This process of devolution further 
extends to the municii^al c^munittees. The main commiti ee is designated 
the Standing Committee. While larger questions of policy are decided by 
the Muiiiciindity, (questions of lesser interest are disposed of by the 
Standing Committee which also exercises a general control over the 
executive as a Court of Revision in respect of orders of executive officers 
and as an authority whose previous sanction is required to the exercise 
of executive powers in matters of importance. The Act also ad(«pts the 
Legislative Council franchise as the main basis of the municipal franchise 
and the maximum number of nominated members has been reduced to 
one-fifth. The disqualification of women for. being councillors of a 
municipality has been removed. The Act represents the highest stage 
80 far reached in the development of municipal government in mofussil 
municipalities. 

The Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927 (Bombay Act XVII of 1927), 
was intended to provide for the establishment and the better regulation 
of cotton markets in the Presidency. The Indian Cotton Committee 
of 1917-18 drew attention to the necessity of better provision for the 
marketing of cotton and kapas by growers and pointed out the advantages 
of the Berar system of cotton markets as leading to better prices, fairer 
Weighments and the prevention of illegal deductions. They held that 
the establishment of open cotton markets would benefit the grower 
indirectly and the cotton trade generally. The experience gained through 
the work of th^e Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies also showed the great 
value of organisation for the 'sale of graded kapas. The Act, which is 
purely an enabling measure, is based on the recommendations of the 
Indian Cotton Committee and on the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets 
Law, 1897. 

Mention may also be made of an Act to amend the law rehttiog to 
Vnive^ty of Bombay which was pas^ at the Februaiy s^on of the 
Council 13ie tlniversity of Bombay was fpon^d 70 yeam'i^o in 1857 
as a p^ely body, all its VeUlp^B being nominal {or by 

Goyeniment. the scopy of the lGnivarai|^ was by Ipdia ^Act 

VUt of lOOtj wh^eby it obtti^^ w i^^asiixe o{ co^l^ol ov.^ ^e allied 
colleges m ptbyince, and also reo^ed^iliku^i^ 1^'appoint testers 
of TO The tentire o{lf lihuM io five years, ^ an 
elecUife was introduced the ooni^tiitbxL of we by 
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tBowiiig one-^ilAL of the FeUowe to be dected by gzadontee and the 
PeonkaeB. The qptead of education since 1904 rendered neoessaiy an 
inquiry whether ^e constitution of the TTniyersity could not be altered 
BtiQ fidthei^ so as to bring it into doser touch with the coxnxaunity in 
general and to enable it to dischaige the higher duties demanded of it by 
the public in the shape of wdl-organised post-graduate teaching and 
reaeuch. A committee to consider the question of University Befonn 
was accordingly wpomted in May 1924 and submitted its r^rt in the 
following year, m recommendations which covered the whole realm 
of Uniyersity education were considered by tiie Senate, by the principal 
educational assodatioxis in the Presidency and by leading educationists. 
The recommendations made by the Committee and the criticisms 
recorded thereon were careful]^ considered, and a Bill was drafted 
in order to give efiect to such of the proposals as required le^^ 
lation. The leading feature of the new law is that the constiturion 
of the Univeisiiy is altered so as to make it adequately repre- 
sentatiye with a view to bring it into closer association with the public 
and with the industrial, commercial and civic life of the people of this 
Bcesidcncy, to enable it to provide greater facilities for higher education 
in all branches of teaming including technology, and to undertake on a 
latger scale than heretofore post-^duate teaching and research, while 
continuing to exerdlse due contr<d over the instruction imparted in 
ooQfigeB Al^ted to it from time to time. It is proposed to continue the 
Senate as the supreme governing body of the University, and to give it 
greater ind^endmce by reducing the nominated element from four-fifths 
to about one-fourth. In order to provide for adequate representation of 
all interests^ it is proposed to increase the number of Fellows from 100 to 
160. The power of nominating 40 Fellows is proposed to be retained 
for the Chancellor, principally to correct inequalities of representation. 
To meet the public demand for ppst-graduate teaching an(^ r^^search in all 
branches of learning and techncdogy^ it is proposed to create a statutory 
body, the Academic Coundh consisting of educational experts who 
will dea} efficiently with all academic questions. This body will work 
in oollaimEation with the Syndicate, which will remain the principal 
executive of the Ueivewty. The inevitable expansion of the field of 
University activities will, sooner or later, necessitate the employment of 
an eminent administrator-educatioxiist as a* whole-time officer of the 
Univenity to co-ordinate various branohea of work. Provision has, 
therefoie> ^been made for the appointment of a Sector whenever the 
Senate desixee to create the ofi£^. 

Socifd Progress in ths Presidency 

386^ The question of social reform has been prominent before the 
SooxAitFsooBsas public in this IVesidenpy as in other parts of India for 
nearly forty years pa^. In 1B87 the first session of the 
Kational Social Qonforenoe was held and the 
ommised attexxipt to tackle the yiwue prolblenM of social reform 
las But aUbbu^ the oouferonuec annistily progress was 
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Decessarily alow until the last few years when tbe democratic ideals 
encouraged by the War gave an impetus to the social reform movement 
in India. 

386. The main problems which confront social reformers in this 
country are: — 

(1) Caste system ; 

(2) Untouohability ; 

(3) Child marriages ; 

(4) Widow re-marriages ; and 

(5) Education and emancipation of women. 

(1) The Caste System . — The institution of caste which is x>eculiar to 
the Hindus and is intimately bound up with the structure of Hindu society 
has presented a very serious obstacle to the progress of social reform] 
Under the system as it exists, social intercourse between the members or 
different castes or sub-castes is very limited. Not only may a Brahnodn 
not take water or food from the hands of a non-Brahmin« but a 
Brahmin belonging to one sect may not take water or food prepared by 
a Brahmin belonging to another sect. Inter-marriages between members 
of different communities or castes or in some cases between members of 
different sub-casi es of the same taste are not allowed. Voyage by sea is 
prohibited in the case of the Brahmins and some other high caste 
Hindus. The rigidity of the customs is, however, rapidly relaxing. 
Voyage by sea beyond the shores of India has become so very common 
that even among the higher communities the extreme step of ex- 
communicating persons who have crossed the sea is seldom taken. The 
majority of people do not now object to taking tea or food at restaurants 
or hotels owned by persons belonging to communities other than their 
own. This is especially the case in the larger cities. Inter-marriages 
between members of different sub-castes, castes or even communities are 
occasionally reported, though these are not yet common. Various 
minor restrictions imposed by the caste system have been considerably 
relaxed, owing to the spread of education and the influence of western 
life and ideals. 

(2) Vntouchability . — The problem of untouchability is not merely a 
social one. It has an important political aspect. Owing to the 
prevalence of untouchability a large section of the population is denied 
the enjoyment of its legitimate civic rights. Untouchability, which is 
also peculiar to the Hindus, is intimately bound up with the caste system 
and has, therefore, in the minds of some people, a religious basis. The 
untouchable or depressed classes who form about a thirteenth part of the 
total population of the presidency are denied many of the ordinary civic 
rights and privileges. They are in many places fqrbidden to draw water 
from the public wells ; they are denied the use of public temples and 
dharamehalM ; their children are not generally adihittcd into ordinary 
schools, and^ wheh admitted, ktei to sit apart from others. 

Tbe eflbris pf ^puUiGmd piiyfiite orgapisations have been for £qme tme 
directed tPwkrds tlie uptih of these classes. Government have devoted 
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a good deal of attention to the pioblexn. They have already declared 
all Government wella and dharamshalas constructed out of public funds 
in the presidency open to these classes and have laid it down as their 
policy that as regards educational facilities no discrinuDation should 
be made against pupils of these classes in any institutions maintained 
or aided from public funds. A large number of scholarships in 
schools and colleges are reserved for members of these classes. 
Members of the depressed classes are now given representation by 
election in the Major Municipalities under the Bombay City Municipalities 
Act of 1925, and by nomination on the Local Boards under the District 
Local Boards Act of 1923. With regard to other local bodies Government 
have now issued orders that members of the depressed classes wherever 
any are found capable and willing to serve, sho^d be nominated to local 
bodies. The Bombay Primary Education Act. 1923, expressly provides 
for the representation of these classes on the school boards of local 
authorities. 

There are a number of voluntary agencies which have been doing 
splendid work in connection with the amelioration of the condition of the 
depressed classes. Prominent among these are the Depressed classes 
Mission which has branches at Bombay, Poona and Hubli, the Social 
Service League and the Prarthana Samaj. The first of these institutions 
is mainly responsible for the present awakening among the depressed 
classes, and has been arranging from time to time Conferences in which 
persons who have the cause of social reform at heart take part. It is 
conducting at present three hosteb, industrial classes and a large number 
of primary schools for the educational advancement of the untouchable 
classes. A good deal of the progress in the held of social reform which has 
been effected within the last few years is also due to the efforts of 
Mr. Gandhi in this direction. He has always impressed upon his 
followers the necessity for the elevation of the depressed classes, and his 
influence has unquestionably served to arouse widespread interest in 
this great social problem. In 1923 a body so representative of orthodox 
Hindu opinion as the Hindu Maha Sabha after a protracted discussion 
unanimously passed a resolution removing from the untouchable classes 
the ban in regard to schools, public wells, meeting places and temples. 

The Bombay Legislative Council has taken a good deal of interest in 
the cause of the uplift of the depressed classes. In 1923 it passed a reso- 
lution recomiiiending that the untouchable classes should be allowed the 
use of pubUc watering places, wells and dharamshalas which arc built and 
maintained out of public funds or are administered by bodies appointed 
by Government or created by statute, as well as public schools, courts, 
offices and dispensaries, and that any discretionary grants paid to local 
bodies which refused to give effect to this resolution should be reduced 
Government have taken steps to give effect to this resolution. 

Although both Government and voluntary organisations have been 
working steadily for the uplift of the depressed classes and the removal 
of untouchability, it is evident that reform will come most speedily, 
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not from the eilortB of phil&nthiopistB, but from oiganised self-assettion 
on the part of the depressed classes themselves. During the last few years 
there have been hopeful signs of advance in this direction. The improved 
economic condition of labour has benefited the depressed classes as well 
as others, and has stimulated them to activities for the betterment 
of their class. They are learning the value of combination and con- 
ferences are being held from time to time by representatives of the 
depressed classes in all parts of the presidency. The spirit of self-assertion 
which has recently manifested itself among these *clasBes is illustrated 
by the incident which occurred towards the end of 1927 at lifohad in the 
Kolaba district, where certain members of the depressed classes forcibly 
asserted their right to take water from a municipal tank the use of which 
had been forbidden to them. Their action resulted in some rioting 
and the local municipality in consequence of it rescinded a previous 
resolution passed by it which had thrown open all municipal tanks 
to the depressed classes. The representatives of the depressed classes 
thereupon resolved to re-assert their right to take water from the tank, 
and about six thousand of them from all districts in the presidency 
assembled in December 1927 at Mahad with the object of enforcing 
their right. The question has since been referred to the courts. 

Mention may also be made in this connection of a movement recently 
started under the leadership of Dr. Ambedkar, a member of the Legis- 
lative Oouncil, for investing the depressed classes with the sacred thread, 
which, accor^g to the Hindu Shastias, only the upper classes are 
entitled to wear. 

(3) Child marriages, — The custom of child marriages is not exclusively 
a Hindu custom and of the Hindus amongst whom the custom is common, 
it is among the lower rather than among the higher castes that it is 
most rigidly observed. According to the last All-India census, the 
number of girls married under the age of ID among 1,D00 women in each 
of the four main communi ies — ^Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians and 
Tribal religions — ^was as follows 

Hindus . . . . 125 

Hussalmans . . . . . . 56 

(Suistians . . . . . . 80 

Tribal religions . . . . . . 31 

The problem of child marriages is engaging the serious attention of 
eodal reformers in India for some time. Men like Malabari, Bhandarkar, 
Banade, Telang and Chandavarkar, the last three of whom were Judges 
of the Bombay High Court, worked vigorously in the cause of social 
reform in this partieular direction, and their influence was considerable. 
Women themselves have been taking an active part in the social 
reform movement in this direction. In t'ebruary I92S a dentation 
61 the Indian Women’s Oonlsrence held in Demi waited on certain 
idflnenlial non-ojficial m'^mbers ol the Assemlfly and jessed tfiimn to 
thb prohibition dt marriages of gMs below 10 y^rsandthe 
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raiaing of the age of consent to 16 yean. Women’s associations all 
over Lidia have been urging similar reforms. 

(4) Wiicnv re-marriages . — ^Another problem which has been engaging 
the attention of social reformers all over India is that of widow 
re>maniage. The objection to the re-marriage of widows is confined to 
the higher castes among the Hindus. A large number of associations 
has been formed in this presidency with the object of encouraging 
re-marriage of widows in communities in which it is forbidden at 
present. Progress in this direction is, however, very slow. 

(5) Education cmd Emancipation of women . — A detailed account has 
been given in chapter HI of the progress made in recent years in 
connection with the education of women in this Presidency. The 
following remarks which appear in the report on the progress of 
education in this presidency for the five years ending 1921-22 and 
which were made by officers in close touch with the education of women 
are interesting : — 

“ With the progress of education the limit of age for marriage has increased, especially 
among girls ^longing to the high caste Hindus. In consequence the percentage of 
unmarried girls attending school is higher than it was in 1917-18. Then too, marriage, 
in many oases, does not mean withdrawal from school. Husbands see the wisdom of 
allowing their wives to complete their school course. There is, however, a mai'ked 
falling off in the numbers in standards V and VI, proving that parents do not consider 
the present school curriculum suitable for their daughters who are not going in for a 
ooll^ie course.’* 

The old prejudices against female ed\ication are dying out and even social barriers 
of age and early marriage are being relaxed to enable girls to receive primary and second- 
ary education. Now more grown up girls are found at school than five years ago. 
The girls who had competed the third standard course in the Anglo-Vernacular Girls* 
schools at Thana and Nasik had been very earnest in urging the opening of the fourth 
standard class for them to enable them to continue their studies further.*’ 

Grown up girls were found competing with boys in the higher standard of Govern- 
ment high schools at Thana, Nasik and Ratnagiri. Girls are coming forward to receive 
training in training institutions to take up teaching as their profession. In Bombay 
where there are special facilities for the education of women and grown up girls in special 
institutions like the Seva Sadan, Vanita VHhram, Mrs. Nikambe’s Married Women’s 
Home, etc., many girls of advanced age and widows undergo training for the teachers* 
profession.” 

** In cities like Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad, people kept their girls at school for 
a loi^r period. In rural areas the marriageable age is 1 1 or 12 and girls are generally 
withdrawn from schools after marriage. Marriage age limit has been much raised among 
Nagars, Kshatriyas and Kayasthas and the girls study in schools for longer times.” 

It must be remembered that these remarks were made in 1922 and 
that dnee then appreciable progress has been made in female education. 

tdst of Institutions established for the promotion of social reform in the 
Bombay Presidency 

I. Institittions in the City and Island of Bombay, 

(X) AUstandra Native OirW Institutions, Bombay , — Started in 1863 
with the object of imparting edtication to Indian ladies up to the 
Matriculation standard. It is the first institution of its kind m India. 
Beddes a European Lady Superintendent, there are special mistresses 
{6 t music and callisthenics, ^wing, kindergarten, Eiench and needle 
MO H 256—26 
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work. Girls who are not regular students can join the class for any 
separate subject. 

(2) Arffa Mahila-Samcg, Oirgaon, Bombay, — ^Founded in June 1883, 
with the object of working for the religious, social, moral and economic 
well-being of Indian women. Lectures on social subjects are arranged 
from time to time. Scholarships are given to girls studying in schools 
and colleges. The Samaj has a library well equipped with books on 
religious, social and industrial subjects. Since 1919 the Samaj has been 
distributing milk free to infants and pregnant women who are too poor 
to pay for it. 

(3) Arya Mandalj Chowpattyy Bombay. — The object of the Mandal 
is to create union among the Aryans and to do away with such things 
as reduce' the importance of the Vedas, to destroy caste distinction and 
encourage intermarriages and widow marriages.” 

(4) Aryan BrotJierhoody Sandhurst Eoad, Bombay. — Its aim is to do 
away with the caste system and to unite people of all castes and 
creeds together. 

(5) Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, GirgaurUy Bombay. — ^The objects of the 
Sabha are “ to spread the Vedic religion throughout the world, to bring 
about social reforms by giving moral education, to give free education in 
English and Sanskrit.” The Sabha sends preachers throughout the 
Presidency. 

(6) Arya Subeohhak Mandaly Chowpattyy Started with the 

object of promoting widow remarriage and other reforms. 

(7) Bhagini Samajy Girgaum, Bombay. — ^Founded in 1916 in memory 
of the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, to work among the 
Gujarati speaking women. Its main object is to work for the progress 
of women and to help other associations working on similar lines. The 
Samaj publishes occasionally books and pamphlets. Lectures on 
subjects of social importance are frequently arranged. Educational 
classes are held in difEerent localities for the purpose of imparting general 
education ; the students are also taught spinning, sewing, em^oidery, 
etc. 

(8) Bombay Presidency Social Reform Assodationy Girgaumy Bombay . — 
Founded in order ** (1) to elevate the status of women among Hindus 
by means of education and the abolition of such customs and practices 
as tend to lower their social status and (2) to introduce social reforma 
by raising the limit of marriageable age of both sexes and the 
discouragement of polygamy.” 

(9) Bombay Presidency Women Graduates' Union, — Objects : (1) To 
act as an organisation which shall afford opportunity for the expression 
of united opinion, and for concerted action by University women ; 

(2) to facilitate intercourse and co-operation between University women 
and maintain their interest in and connection with academic life ; 

(3) to encourage independent research and to stimulate the interest of 
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women in public life. Tbe membersbip is open only to women’ wbo 
bold ft recognized University degree or eqtiivalent quftlificfttions. 

(10) Bombay Presidency WomerCs Coundl. — Objects : (1) To associftte 
women of all races in the Bombay Presidency for their mutual help and 
the service of others ; (2) to co-ordinate and direct women's societies 
in this Presidency so as to prevent overlapping and waste of energy ; 
(3) to affiliate existing women's societies in this Presidency and to act as 
an agency for the distribution of information gleaned from other fields 
of women’s work likely to be of service to the women of India ; (4) to 
further in every way, as may be deemed advisable, the interests 
and advancement of women in India and to train them for the responsibi- 
lities of citizenship. 

(11) Depressed Classes Mission Society. — ^Founded in 1906 by the 
late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar and certain other membeis of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj. Its aims and objects are “to elevate the condition 
of the depressed and neglected classes in India by promoting education 
amongst them, providing them with employment, remedying their social 
disabilities and improving their spiritual condition. It serves nearly 
1,000 children of the untouchable classes. In Bombay it has two 
Marathi Primary and three Gujarati Primary schools, one Anglo- 
Vernacular school, one industrial school and workshop, one night 
school, three samajas and one debating society. 

(12) Ohatkopar Kanya Vidyalaya. — Started in 1910. Its object is 
to promote female education. It pays special attention to moral and 
religious instruction and to physical culture. It also trains girls in 
sewing, painting, drawing, music, etc. The school is supported by 
donations from the public. Ijectures on useful subjects by eminent 
ladies are arranged pn Sundays. 

(13) Oujarati Hindu Female Education Classes. — ^The classes are open 
daily from 1 to 4 p.m. and about 100 to 150 ladies attend these classes 
daily. The annual expenses amounting to Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 are borne 
by Mr. Narottam Morarji, a Bhatia merchant and millowner of Bombay. 

(14) Gujarati Hindu Stri Mandal, Oirgaum, Bombay. — ^Founded in 
1903. Its objects are (i) to encourage friendly relations among the 
Gujarati Hindu wom^ ; (ii) to educate them and to make them useful 
citizens ; (Hi) to elevato their social, industrial and political status. 
It frequently arranges kirtans, lectures, social gatherings and home 
classes. A class for grown up women is held on week days in the after- 
noon and instruction is imparted in English, sewing, cutting and music. 
A kindergarten class has been opened since January 1923. The Mandal 
maintains a free reading room and library. Boolm and pamphlets are 
also published by the Mandal from time to time. 

(16) Hind MahUa Samaj, Oirgaum. — ^Founded in 1918. The objects 
of the Samaj are ** (1) to encourage friendly feelings and co-operation 
among women ; (2) to promote education among women and to make 
them conscioufi of their responsible position in society ; to place before 

uo B 266— 26« 
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them the Ideas of Aryan morality ; (3) to arrange for lectures by pro- 
minent persons and to hold occasional debates; (4) to promote die 
Swadeshi movement/’. Hie Samaj also maintains a good library. 

(16) Bini/u Onjarati Shikshan Va/rga, — Classes maintained by 
Mr. Narottam Morarji for adult Gujarati women. 

(17) HifiduOvtja^iW(men^sTedcJyiin^ — Started in March 1913 

to impart education to Hindu Gujarad ladies. The courses of instruction 
include English, religion, domestic affairs, etc. The management is 
in the hands of a committee. The class is held in the noon so ^at ladies 
who have to attend to household duties in the morning may be able to 
attend. 

(18) Hindu Widows^ Home^ Thakurdwar^ Bombay. — ^Founded in 
1916 by the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association to facilitate 
remarriages of Hindu widows ^siring to re-marry. 

(19) Kanya VihrayanishedAa Mandat^ Bombay. — Started in 1913 to 
promote marriage reforms generally and particularly to discourage 
infant marriage, ill-assorted or unequal marriages and such others as 
are usually the outcome of the pecuniary greed of the bride’s parents. 
The Mandal carries on propaganda work by means of lectures and distri- 
bution of pamphlets. 

(20) Mangfddas Nalhubhai OirU* School. — ^Founded in September 
18^ by the late Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai to provide education and 
religious instruction among Hindu girls. 

(21) Frarthana Samaj^ Bombay. — Founded in 1867. The main prin- 
ciples of the Samaj are (1) that there is only one God who has created 
this world and that only by worshipping Him can happiness be obtained 
in this world ; (2) that He can be worshipped through prayer in music 
or any other form ; (3) that idol worship is not true worship ; (4) that 
God is never incarnated in this world ; (5) that all men are His children 
and should therefore live together in a brotherly spirit ignoring aU distino- 
Hons of caste. 

(22) Servants of India Society, Bombay Branch. — The Society was 
started in 1905 by the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, O.I.E., with a view to 
training up national missionaries for the service of India and to promote, 
by all constitutional means, the true interests of the Indian people. 
Members have to take pledges or vows as under : — 

(f) that the country will always be the first in his thoughts and 
he will give to her services the best that is in him ; 

(if) that in serving th^ country he will seek no personal advantage 
to himself ; 

(m) that he will regard all Indians as brothers and will work for 
the advancement of all without distinction of caste or creed ; 

(iv) that he will be content with such provision for himsdf and his 
family, if he has any, as the Society may be able to make and that 
he wlu devote no ]Mrt of his eneigies to earning money for himself ; 
(e) that he ijrill lead a pure personal life ; 
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(vt) that he win engage in no personal quaxid with anyone ; 

(m) that he win alWaya keep in view the aim of the Society and 
watch over its interests with the utmost seal, doing all he can to advance 
its work ; 

(t^) that he wiU never do an 3 rthing, which is inconsistent with the 
objects of the Society. 

The Bombay Branch which has a home built for it on Sandhurst Bead 
carries on active work in Bombay and the mofussil in various directions, 
tas., (1) political, (2) educational, (3) agricultural, (4) co-operative, 
(5) sanit^, (6) social service, (7) social reform, (8) welfare work, (9) flood 
relief, (10) general work, philanthropic in character. The members of 
the Bombay Branch have so far worked directly in the fields of social 
purity, elementary education, female education, social service, agricul- 
tural improvement by organising the agriculturist credit, and relief 
work connected with widespread calamities. 

(23) Seva Sadm Society, Gamdevi . — Established in 1908. Objects : — 
Social, educational and medical service through Indian sisters (regular 
and lay). Following departments of work are maintained : — 

(1) Home for the homeless ; 

(2) Home Education classes ; 

(3) Marathi Training College ; 

(4) Industrial Department (cutting, sewing, cookery, hosiery, 
laundry, artificial flowers and fancy embroidery are among the chief 
industries taught) ; 

(5) Normal classes. 

All these are mainly for the benefit of poor women. Total number 
of girls and women taking advantage is over 500. 

(24) Social Service League , — ^Founded in March 1911 through the 
exertions of the late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, the late Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, the late Sir G. E. Parekh and some members of the Servants 
of India Society. The aims and objects of the League are (1) the 
collection and study of social facts, the discussion of social theories 
and social problems with a view to forming public opinion on questions 
of social service ; (2) the pursuit of social service generally and specially 
with a view to am^orate the physical, moral, mental or economic con- 
dition of people by {a) endeavouring to secure for them better and 
reasonable conditions of ^e and work and taking necessary steps for. 
tile accomplishment of this o|>ject ; (b) providing fc^ their education 
by means of day and night schools and continuation classes for literacy 
and indnstiial ^ncation, lecture series, lantern demonstrations, reading 
rooms and. libraries, (c) providing for their medical relief, (d) spreading 
amongst them the co-operative movement in the form of eo-qperative 
credit societies, co-operative stores, co-operative housing, co-operative 
insuiagice, etc., (e) piovidir|P for tbm means of recreation sudh 
as social chdbs, gymnasia, open spaces, week-end excursions, .eftc., 
(/} fax»iii 0 ting sanmStimi ai^ hygiene, pcocaonal, domestic and public ; 

combating aotivdy the evils or intemperance, gambling, prostitution 
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and other vioee, (h) takiiig measures for the education and reclamation 
of convicts and criminal classes, (i) endeavouring to relieve poverty and 
distaress ; (3) adoption of measures for the training of social workers ; 
(4) adoption of measures for the organisation of charities and social 
work. The work of the league is steadily growing and its travelling 
libraries and magic lantern lectures, night schools, sewing classes for 
women, social workers’ training class have grown in popularity. 

(26) Students' Brotherhood, — Objects : — (1) to promote the moral 
and intellectual development of its members and with this view to 
arrange for weekly classes, public lectures and addresses, social and 
literary gatherings and (2) to bring together persons of all communitieB 
desirous of raising the moral tone of the rising generation. 

(26) Vdlibai Sanskrit and Gujarati Girls' School , — ^Founded about 30 
years ago by a Bhatia lady named Bai Yalibai to impart free instruction 
to girls in religion, sewing, knitting and embroidery. About a hundred 
girls take advantage of it. 

(27) Vanita Vishram . — ^Founded in 1915 to promote the religious and 
moral welfare of widows and also to train married and unmarri^ women 
to be good mothers and wives, who would be helpful to the country. 
The institutioD has also opened homes at Surat and Rajkot. 

(28) Veda Prachar Fund , — ^Founded in 1906 by the Arya Samaj 
VO spread education and social reforms and to establish boarding houses, 
girls’ schools, etc. 


2, Institutions in the mofussil, 

(29) Anath Vidyarthi Griha^ Ahmednagar , — ^Its object is to provide 
poor and deserving students, without distinction of caste or oreed^ 
with lodging and boarding and to teach them English, Marathi, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, etc. 

(30) Brahmo Bamqj, Poona . — ^Its object is to promote social reform 
and general wdfare of the people. 

(31) Depressed Classes Mission, Poona , — ^Founded to promote the 
cause of the Depressed Glasses. It is the Poona Branch of the Depressed 
Glasses Mission Society of India. Associated with it is also a Eamatak 
Branch. 

(32) Depressed Classes Mission, Sholapur . — ^Aims and objects : the 
same as those of the Depressed Classes Mission, Poona. 

(33) Hindu Ladies' Social Club, Poona. — Objects : to give education 
to such ladies as are desirous of learning but cannot do so on account 
of household duties or advanced age, to arrange for lectures by 
medical men and others on subjects like Hygiene, etc., and also to teach 
embroidery, etc., to ladies. 

(34) Hindu Social Urform Association, Hyderabad . — Objects :-^To 
prevent early marriages; to reduce marriage expenses; to promote 
, female education and to work for equal status for women. 
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(35) Hindu Social R^orm Assodaiion, Sukkuf — Objects : tbe same 
as in item (34) above. 

(36) Hindu Widows' Home Association, Poona. — Founded in 1886 
by frofessor D. K. Karve to impart education to widows of bigb caste* 

(37) Indian Women's Unwersity, Poona. — Founded by Professor 
D. K. Karve. Its objects are (1) to make provision for the higher 
education of women through the vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion and to formulate courses of study specially suited to the needs and 
requirements of women ; (2) to make provision for the training of 
teachers for primary and secondary schools and (3) to institute and 
confer such degrees and grant such titles, diplomas, certificates and marks 
of honour in respect of examinations and degrees as may be prescribed 
by the regulations. 

(38) Kundanmal Girls' School, Hyderabad. — Established with the 
object of promoting higher education among girls in Sind. 

(39) Nari Shala, Hyderabad.— To give shelter and education to widows. 

(40) National Social Conference. — ^The conference meets annually, 
in different parts of India in different years. The aims and objects of 
the organisers are (1) to advocate the abolition of the Purdah system ; 
(2) to put a stop to early marriages ; (3) to ameliorate the condition 
of the depressed classes ; (4) to re-admit into caste those who have 
travelled abroad ; (6) to promote inter-dining and inter-marriage 
between people of different castes ; (6) to promote widow re-marriage 
and female education ; and (7) to discourage and prevent, where possible 
polygamy, imequal marriages, intemperance, the dowry system and 
extravagant expenditure on marriage occasions. 

(41) Seva Sadan, Poona. — Its objects are to prepare young people 
for social service, to create a bond of fellowship among women, to try 
to elevate their position and to promote their education. The institution 
is open to women only. 

(42) Shree Bandhu Mandal, Karachi. — Objects : — To form a nucleus 
of brotherhood and to stimulate unity among the Hindu communities, 
to promote a literary taste among them, to discourage superstitiouB 
customs and ceremonies among the masses and to undert^e social 
service. 

(43) Social Service League, Karachi. — Formed with the object of 
stimulating an^ organising social work. 

(44) Bholanath Ladies' Institute, Ahmedabad. 

(45) Vanita Vishram, Ahmedabad. — Founded to promote female eifuca- 
tion including education of widows. Instruction free to all inmates^ 

(46) Yamita Yishram, Surat. — ^Has a boarding house foi; widoyri^ who 
are given education in the institute. 

(47) Yidhava Yivaha Pratibandha Nivarak ifotufaK.— Foimid^ wiA 

the object of promoting the re-marriage of Hindu widows. * 

,(48) Widow Re-marrioffe Association, Poona. — Objects : same as 
for item (47) above. 
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APPENDIX A 

BtatemtfU 9howing,ihe total number of receipte in the several departments of the 

Seoreiariat, 


Department 

Bills 

Ooestions 

BesolnUons 

Total leeeipts 
inetnding tmes* 
tlonsand 
resolntkms 


1»19 

1927 

1919 

. 1927 

1910 

1927 

1019 

1987 

Be-veirae 

.. 

.. 

209 

1,082 

84 

166 

10,678 

20,810 

Home 

General, etc.. De- 



98 

264 

10 

78 

14,640 

26,841 

partments 

•• 


167 

749 

88 

166 

26,080 

82,486 

Legal .. 

11 

80 

8 

67 

NU. 

10 

6,014 

11A16 

TInaoee 



£2 

177 

12 

90 

12,061 

24,289 

PnMie Works 



77 

332 

16 

68 

22.022 

86,622 

ToUl .. 

11* 

39* 

666 

2,661 

100 

566 

100,480 

160,614 


Benuirkt, — Bills— * All bills going to 'nepartmonts are dealt with in the Legal Department, hence 
llie ndinbw In the Legal Department is shown as the total. 


APPENDIX B 

The number and distrihuUon by districts of the Fi esses %n the. Bombay Presidency 
in mo and J9'J6. 
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APFBlNIDIX ^—‘Contd. 


Division or District 

1920 

1026 

Znorease 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Southern Division — 




Belganm 

14 

21 


Dharwar 

26 

32 


Bijapur 

6 

9 


Kanara 

8 

11 


Kolaba 

6 

8 


Ratnagiri 

7 

12 



67 

93 

26 

Sind — 




Karachi 

26 

74 


Hyderabad 

9 

16 


Nawabshah .. .. ..j 


3 


Sukkur 

*8 

16 


Larkana . . . . . . 1 

4 

6 


Thar Parkar 

1 

2 


Upper Sind Frontier .. ..! 

1 

1 



49 

117 

68 

Grand total . . 

612 

952 

340 


Note. — In 1920» of the total number of Presses, 40 per cent were located in 
Bombay City and 9*6 per cent in Poona City, the proportion for 1926 being 42 and 
10 per cent respectively, 

APPENDIX C 


Staiement ehowitig the Actual Annual Distrtfmt ion of funds between the Reserved 
and Transferred Departments since the introduction of the Reforms. 

(In thousands of rupees) 


— 

1921-22 i 

1922-23 

1023-24 

1924-25 

1025-26 

1926-27 

1927-26, 

revised 

Total tzpenditure 
charged to revenue 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Reserved . 

9,41,41 

8,99,77 

9,46,79 

9,00.14 

11,33,14 

10,02,72 

10,62,27 

Transferred 

6,00,62 

4,53,40 

4,77,65 

4,76,43 

5,16,59 

5,68,96 

6,46,76 

Total Capital 
Expenditure rud 
charged to revenue 
Reserved 

84!8,06 

7,43,44 

0,91,92 

7,66,38 

7,88,44 

5,47,46 

6.«7,00 

Transferred 

4,03 

70,70 

78,32 1 

87,06 

81,26 

44,96 

43,60 

Total Reserved 

17,70,86 

16,43,21 

19,87,71 

17,61,62 

18,71,68 

16.40,18 

16A8«37 

Total Transferred . . 

6,64,56 

5,24,10 

6.60,07 

6,68,49 

6,07 65 

6,03,92 

5,90.26 

Total disbursements 

28.34,01 

21, <17,81 

24,88,68 

23,15,01 

24;69,43 

22,44,10 



JSrtts.~Ha) The flRtires of the Reserved Deimrtnients Include the expenditure on the Pevetep i nttiit 
Bepd^meat, the intereet on uie loans for Bevelnpineiu perpeSee made to tha tlirea 
liooal Bodies In Bomb^ City, and also the expendlt^ on dovetopmeat receattj 
transferred to Revenae Seeds. ^ 


(fr) The l<m-22 figure for Transferred Dqtartmente on acoount of eomondltqtf duiEgad 
to revenue Is Sweden by the expenwttre ou ** 41. Civil Vt,elAts ** inneih In 
ons very heavy, and tlhkih has tttbeMoenlily bean tarfoly raplMad^ anpendl- 
tnre from loan funds which are olasslfled as Baserved. 

(e> The axpandHUre on the heads " BuparanimStlDn alio _ 

** Interest though Inoiirred tat dlT Departments Is treated aa I 
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APPENDIX D 

Statement showing receipts and expenditure under *' Agricuiture ” during the period 
^ md-os to ms-er. 

Year 


1904- 06 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


APPENDIX E 

Statement showing the receipts and expenditure under “ Forests ** during the period 
1904-05 to 1926-27. 

penditure 


Bs. 

19,03,804 

21,26,093 

19,90,749 

19,55,427 

20,43,873 

20,63,088 

20,70,417 

26.64.436 
26,92,455 
26,89,878 
24,87,926 
26,42,038 
25,64,682 
33,63,716 
78,72,196* 
59,] 8,681 
63,39,022 
49,72,438 
30,46,614 

43.83.436 
42,69,046 
40,63,880 
41,40,000 


timber and 

^ other forMt prodnoe to the MunitioDe Board aixd the high pri^ito in the market. 

The increase d! the demand neceeiitoied enhancement *he cost of exploitation. 



; I 


*In the year 1918-19, the ^oeipts swelled id Consequence of the sii 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

Bb. 

Rb. 

6,827 

1,08,002 

29,299 

1,92,068 

28,654 

3,10,897 

39,999 ! 

3,28,695 

37,279 

4,25,644 

62,693 

6,36,821 

82,110 

6,56,445 

85,414 

5,73,608 

86,809 

6,40,973 

1,06,299 

7.42,483 

1,01,325 

8,21,249 

1,34,151 

7,99,106 

], 54,949 

8,42,454 

2,05,166 

9,81,871 

2,54,596 

12,88,842 

4,18,560 

13,21,165 

2,45,561 

16,17,266 

2,72,760 

19,43,106 

3,03,847 

14,69,482 

3,38,164 

15,02,598 

3,26,300 

15,44.325 

3,04,310 

16,05.039 

2,87,000 

16,84,000 
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APPENDIX P 

Siaitintnt showing the receipts and expenditure under “ Excise ** during the period 
1904-05 to 1926-27. 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 






Rb. 

Rb. 

1904-06 

•• 

... 

.. 


1,39.66.682 

4,70,418 

1906-06 





1,42,67.667 

5,21,360 

1906-07 





1,48,36,335 

5,37,698 

1907-08 





1,63,86,607 

6,60,761 

1908-09 





1,68,45,360 

10,18.666 

1909-10 





1,75,46,814 

0,33,919 

1910-11 





1,89,72,896 

9,46.647 

1911-12 





2,02,94,346 

10,67,043 

1912-13 





2,12,27,132 

10,79,786 

1913-14 





2,22,69,446 

1 

10,86,613 

1914-16 





2,20,07,779 

11,43,213 

1916-16 





2,27,91,330 

11,47,633 

1916-17 





2,60,60,666 

11,23,723 

1917-18 





3,19,81,880 

11,13.622 

1918-19 





3,73,88,686 

12,99,273 

1919-20 





3,98,23,636 

16,09,193 

1920-21 





4,64,86,646 

38,09,472 

1921-22 





3,42,68,762 

28,80,199 

1922-23 





4,22,78.811 

32,76,014 

1923-24 





4,34,68,633 

36,36,076 

1924-25 





4,42,98,064 

40,38,690 

1926-26 





4,15,33,303 

64,18,0064 

1926-27 

- 




4,09,39,000 

64,02,0004 


* The inoreooe of expenditure as compared with that for the yean preceding 

1925*20 ie mainly due to the introduction of a reyised method of keeping aooounts of 
the sale of opium and inyestmintf in Ooyemment commeio^ undertalungA 
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APPENDIX 
StaUment ahowing the growth oj 


Name of the district 

1 

Number of 
Tillages 

2 

Population 

3 

Existing 
number of 
Boeieviea 

4 

1. 

Ahmedabad 


898 

890,911 

88 

2. 

Kaira 


584 

710,982 

145 

3. 

Panch Mahals 


693 

374,860 

141 

4. 

Broach 


415 

307,745 

188 

6 

Surat 


804 

674,351 

186 

6 . 

Nasik 


1,341 

832.576 

191 

7. 

East Khandesh . . 


478 

1,075,837 

528 

8. 

West Khandesh . . 


406 

641,847 

270 

9. 

Batnagiri 


1,337 

1,154,244 

67 

10. 

Kolaba 


1,633 

562,942 

42 

11. 

Ahmednagar 


1,374 

731,562 

142 

12. 

Bombay 



1,175,914 

226 

13. 

Thana and Bombay Snburban. 

1,553 

914,838 

94 

14. 

Poona 

.. 

1,145 

1,009,033 

253 

15. 

Satara 

.. 

1,157 

1,026,259 

262 

16. 

SholapuT 


719 

742.010 

194 

17. 

Bijapur 


1,172 

796,876 

200 

18. 

Dharwar 


1,260 

1,036,924 

636 

19. 

Belgaum 


1,132 

952,996 

236 

20. 

Kanara 


1,417 

401,727 

121 

21. 

Hyderabad 


929 

673,450 

226 

22. 

Nawabshah 


700 

418,660 

112 

23. 

Karachi 


665 

542,065 

73 

24. 

Sukkur 


884 

610,292 

96 

26. 

Larkana 


737 

597,960 

178 

26. 

Thai and Farkar .. 


857 

396,331 

166 

27. 

Uppai Bind Frontier 


432 

240,619 

13 


Total 

•• 

24.722 

19,293,801 

5^2 
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the Oo-aperaiwe Movement, 


Totol number 
of memben 

5 

Percentage of 
societies to 

Percentage of 
societies* mem- 
bers to the 
population in 
the district 

7 

Working Capital 

Tillages in 
the dLtrict 

6 

District j 

8 

Per 

member 

9 

6,716 

9*7 

*7 

Rs. 

11.99,134 

178 

13,180 

24*8 

1*8 

12.05,168 

91-4 

8,684 

20*3 

2*3 

4,76.220 

54-7 

13,303 

46*4 

4*3 

30.92,669 

230*9 

13,832 

23*1 

2 

31,58,802 

228 

11,034 

14*2 

1*4 

11,11,076 

03 

36.670 

36*7 

3*4 

49,15.263 

136 

20,378 

19*2 

3*2 

22,18,501 

108 

7,700 

6*01 

0*7 

3,26,460 

41*9 

3,167 

2*6 

0*6 

71.442 

22*6 

10,636 

10*3 

1*4 

16,46,070 

154*7 

71,862 

— 

6*2 

1,39,56.207 

104*2 

11,208 

6*05 

1*2 

16,13,220 

143*9 

23,268 

22-08 

2*3 

54,80.026 

236 

21,780 

21*7 

2*1 

22,78,276 

104 

16,006 

27 

2*1 

16,07,462 

1 100*4 

17.450 

17*1 

2*19 

15,75,880 

1 90 

76.006 

60*6 

7*3 

00.60.310 

! 131 

30,863 

20-7 

3-2 

37,21,445 

j 120*6 

18,888 

8*5 

4*7 

20,74,476 

1 100*8 

8,687 

24*3 

1*40 

20,64,019 

1 240 

3,649 

16*0 

•84 

5,19,060 

j 146 

6,722 

11*0 ‘ 

1*24 

14,83,000 

221 

3,111 

10*7 

•61 

5,27,028 

160 

6,676 

24 

'93 

13,48,912 

242 

4,065 

19*3 

1*26 

13,64,796 

276 

670 

3 

•23 

43,179 

76 

466,668 

20*6 

2*4 


147*9 
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APPENDIX H 

iStotomcnl ahowing the progress of the Oo^operoiive movement in the 
Bombay Presidency (in^iiding Sind). 


— 

No. of 
aooieties 

Memben 

1 Working capital 

1904-05 

1910-11 

1919-20 

1926-27 

• 

.. 

12 

250 

2,671 

5,091 

219 

20,195 

237,964 

482,730 

Ba. 

Not known, 
13,56,492 
2,60,65,354 
10,26,50,816 


APPENDIX I 


Statement showing the progress of the movement in the Bombay 
Presidency indudi'ng Sind on 31st March 1927. 


Types of Societies 

No. of 
societies 

No. of mem- 
1 bers 

Capital 

Besezre 

fund 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Central Banka 

21 

12,281 

3,64,68,234 

7,80,146 

Agricultural Societies 

4.286 

300,077 

3,63,60,347 

37,47,008 

Non-Agricultural Societies . 

684 

170,372 

2,08,32,235 

16,68,944 

Total .. 

4,991 

482,730 

10,26,50,816 

60,86,097 

Uniona 

92 




Inaoiance Societies 

8 


.... 

.... 

Total . . 

5/)91 

482,730 

10,26,60,816 

60,86,097 


APPENDIX J 
Urban Banks above Rs. SfOOO 


Tear 

No. of 
societies 

Membeis 

Working capital 

■ 

1920-21 

18 

36,072 

Rs. 

67,00,060 

1921-22 

21 

48,855 

88,32,896 

1922-23 

31 

50,704 

1,12,66,032 

1923-24 

39 

58,705 

1,19,60,540 

1924-25 

43 

66,370 

1,31,26,678 

1026-26 

1926-27 .. 

1 *7 

88,391 

1,54,05,128 

i “ 

89,260 

1.79,58,636 
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APPENDIX E 


ProgreM of OQ-operaUve movement in Sind, 



Tear 


No. of 
societies 

Members 

Workiiig capital 

1920.21 



277 

11»000 

Rs. 

14,60.000 

1021.22 



431 

16,335 

23,00,000 

1022.23 



481 

18,772 

38,25,000 

1923.24 



568 

23,483 

61,00,000 

1924.25 



666 

29,361 

72,60,000 

1026.26 



799 

36,097 

1,04.00,000 

1926.27 


" 1 

863 

39,247 

1,37,41,600 


APPENDIX L 

Oenerdl progress of the Co-operative movement in the Bombay Presidency [induding Sind). 



Tear 


No. of 
societies 

Members 

Working capital 

1921 



2,966 

271,958 

Rs. 

3,34,66,202 

1922 



3,411 

327,831 

4,35,30,460 

192^ 



3,633 

:;35,834 

6,33,16,066 

1924 


.. 

3,743 

357,294 

6,17,33,682 

1925 



4,126 

392,163 

7,11,66,611 

1926 



4.656 

447,808 

8,78,67,849 

1927 



6,091 

482,730 

10,26,60,816 

1928 



6,330 


.... 


APPENDIX M 


SkUemefU showing the reeeijits and expenditure in the Registration Department 
dur ing tte period 1904-06 to 1926-27. 


Tear | 

Beoeipts 

Expenditure 






Bs. 

Be. 

1904.05 





5,96,402 

2,84,682 

19054)6 





6,73,734 

3,09,086 

1906.07 





6,64,907 

3,11,629 

1907-08 





6,94,869 

3,26,380 

1908-09 





7,03,210 

3,62^6 

1909-10 





7,15,469 

3,62^1 

1910-11 





7,66,074 

3,77,721 

1911-12 





7,43,182 

3,80,184 

1812-13 





7,82,479 

3,72,027 

1913-14 





8,27,565 

3,69,660 

1914-15 





7,63,619 

3,70,772 

1916-16 





7,96,528 

3,71,933 

1816-17 





8,37,457 

3,71,704 

1817-18 





9,26,161 

3,87,364 

1818-18 





11,42,324 

4,84,838 

1818-20 





13,38.406 

6,34,680 

1820-21 





14,56,984 

6.07,979 

1821-22 





13,27,203 

6,67,241 

1822-23 





13,02,456 

7,40,634 

1823^ 





12,86,997 

6,62,571 

1824-26 





12,494S02 

6,75,029 

1826-26 





12,78,266 

6,63,143 

1826-27 





12,03,000 

6,67,000 
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APPENDIX N 

Staiement showing the. recetph and expenditure in the Public Health Department 
during the period 1915-16 to 1926-27. 

Year 

Beoeipts 

Expenditure 

Remarks 

1016-16 , . 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 . . 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 . . 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Bs. 

12.927 
20.076 
13.000* 
12.411 
9.796 
14,060 
16,426 
4,76.89 If 
8.34,032 
6,66,879 
6.14.942 
6.36,046 

Bs. 

6,73,767 
4,61,198 
8,37,000* 
8,16,326 
11.06,973 
18,24.235 
29.14,363 1 

17,67,614 
19,43,247 ' 

22,26,687 
24.66.616 
19,96,818 

1 

*Beyi8ed estimate. 

tThe larfie increase in receipts 
from 1922-23 onwards is mainly 
due to the credit of receipts for 
the sale of water. 


APPENDIX 0 


Statement showing the receipts and expenditure 

in the Medical Department 


during the period 1916-17 to 1925-26. 

Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Remarks 


Bs. 

Bs. 


1916-17 

4,30.000 

19,10,000 


1917-18 

4,60.000 

20,20,000 


1918-19 

4,80,000 

25,10,000 


1919-20 

4,90,000 

34,10,000 


1920-21 

6,80,000 

38,60,000 


192i-22 

6,70,000 

! 46,00,000 


1922-23 

6,50,000 

46,00,000 


1923-24 

6,60,000 

43,00,000 


1924-26 

6,30,000 

44,00,000 


1925-26 

6,60,000 

47,00,000 




CHAPTER VIII.-THE LEGIStATURE 

Strength and Composition of the Bombay Legislative GouncU 

387. The Bombay Legislative Council consists at present of 114 mem- 
bers, of whom 86 are elected, 4 areeJ^oJ/iciomembera 
Oo^posmoN OF THE remainder are nominated by the Governor. 

Bombay LBOisLATrvB The original proposals of the Government of Bombay 
Council. for the composition of the Council are given in the 

note prepared by the Government of Bombay for the consideration of the 
Franchise Committee appended to the Report of that Committee. The^e.. 
however, were not entirely accepted by the Scuthborough (Franchise) 
Committee, and the present constitution is as mentioned above. Sec- 
tion 72-A (2) of the Government of India Act read with the first schedule 
provides that the number of members of the Bombay Legislative Council 
shall be 111, of whom not more than 20 per cent, (i.e., 22) may be official 
members and at least 70 per cent, (or 78) elected members. This propor- 
tion has not been maintained in actual practice, the number of elected 
members being 8 more than the minimum. It may also be observed 
that although under Rixle 3 of the Bombay Electoral Rules, 16 officials 
may be nominated to the Legislative Council by the Governor, the full 
number has seldom been nominated. Of the 86 seats filled by election, 
17 are Urban and 58 are Rural ; 46 are non-Muhammadan, 27 are Muham- 
madan and 2 are allotted to Europeans.^ Of the remaining 11 seats, 
3 are allotted to landholders, 1 to the University and 7 to Commerce 
and Industry constituencies. Among the seats filled by nomination, 

1 is assigned to the Anglo-Indian community, 1 to the Christian com- 
munity, 3 to the Labouring classes, 2 to classes which, in the opinion 
of the Governor, are Depressed Classes, and 1 to the Cotton trade. 
Reports received from the District officers suggest that the Labouring 
Classes and the Depressed Classes are not sufficiently represented at 
present in the electorates. The chief difficulty in providing representa- 
tion by election for these classes lies in the formation of suitable 
electorates for them, especially for the Depressed Classes who are not 
a homogeneous group and are distributed in small numbers over the 
whole Presidency. 

Constitution and Powers of the Legislative Council 

388. In the Council, as constituted at present, there are 11 non-Muham- 
madan Urban seats, 35 non-Muhammadan Rural 
TiTE^^^^LEmsLATivB soats, 5 Muhommadan Urban seats, 22 Muhammadan 
Council. Rural seats, while 2 seats are allotted to Europeans, 

3 to landholders, 1 to the University and 7 to Commerce and Industry 
constituencies. Of the non-Muhammadan seats, 7 are reserved for the 
Mahrattas. In fixing the proportion of Muhammadan and non-Muham- 
madan seats, the Franchise Committee generally followed the agreement 

uo H 256—26 
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readied by the political lepiesentatives of the Muhammadans and Hindus 
at the joint session of the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League held at Lucknow in December 1916, referred to in para- 
graph 163 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, under which certain 
proportions were fixed for the amount of Muhammadan representation 
in the Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. The Franchise 
Committee have explained in paragraph 21 of the Report why they recog- 
nised the claims of the landholding class to special representation in view 
of the considerations put forward in paragraphs 147 and 148 of the 
Montagn-Chelmsford ^port regarding the position of the landed 
aristocracy and the smaller landed gentry. No representation has since 
been received for the abolition of the special representation of this 
class or for merging it in the common electorate. 

The Council is presided over by a President who is a member of the 
Council elected by the Council and approved by the Governor. There 
is also a Deputy President, who presides at meetings of the Council in 
the absence of the President and who is a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. The President and the 
Deputy President cease to hold office on ceasing to be members of the 
Council. They receive such salaries as are determined by an Act of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. Under the Acts passed by the Bombay 
Legislative ^uncil, the President receives a salary of Rs. 3,000 per 
mensem and is not at liberty to hold any other office or to do any other 
business. The Deputy President of the Legislative Council receives a 
salary calculated at the rate of Rs. 500 per mensem in respect of any 
period during which he is engaged on work connected with the busine'ss 
of the Council. These provisions have worked well in practice. Under 
Rule 6 of the Bombay Legislative Council Rules, the Secretary to the 
Bombay Legislative Council is appointed by the Governor and holds 
office during his pleasure. He has up till now been recruited from the 
Indian Civil Service. No Council Secretaries have yet been appointed^ 
in this Presidency from among the non-official members of the local 
Legislative Council, as contemplated in section 52 of the Government of 
India Act. 

389. The Legislative Council has, under the existing constitution, 
wide powers of legislation, subject to prescribed 
LBQi&ilTwir limitations. Under section 80- A (1) of the Govern- 

ment of India Act, the local Legislature has 
power, subject to the provisions of the Act, to make laws for the peace 
and good government of the territory for the time being constituting 
the province. Under sub-section (2) of that section, it has also the 
power, subject to prescribed limitations, to repeal or alter as to this 
Pjresidency any law made either before or after the commencement of 
the Government of India Act by any authority in British India other 
than the local Legislature. It has thus, in some respects, concurrent 
powers of legislation with the Indian Legislature. The chief limitations 
imposed upon its powers of legislation are those contained in sections 
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80-A (»S), 80-0, 81, 82 and the Rules made under the Act. Under sectiozi 
80-A (3) the local Legislature may not, without the previous sanction 
of the Governor General, make or take into consideration any law of 
the nature referred to in that sub-section. These limitations, in 
particular the provisions of section 80-A (3), have caused some inconve- 
nience in practice as has been explained in Chapter VII. Under the Re- 
servation of Bills Rules, the Governor has to reserve for the consideration 
of the Governor General any Bill passed by the local Legislative Council 
and submitted to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill relates inter 
alia to the religion or religious rites of any class, or the constitution or 
functions of the University or the classification of reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects, or the construction or management of Light or Feeder 
Railways or the land revenue system, and contains provisions in 
respect of which the necessary previous sanction of the Governor General 
has not been obtained. The proviso to section 80-A (3), however, provides 
that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a local Legislature and 
subsequently assented to by the Governor General in pursuance of the 
Act shall not be deemed invalid by reason only of its requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor General under the Act. The local Legislature 
has not power to make any law affecting any Act of Parliament or the 
Public Services. Under section 72-D (5) where any Bill has been intro- 
duced or is proposed to be introduced or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved or proposed to be moved, the Governor may certify that the 
Bill or any clause of it or the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity 
of his province or any part of it, or of another province, and may diiect 
that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the Council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. Under section 81 -A where a Bill has been 
passed by the local Legislative Council, the Governor may, instead of 
declaring that' he assents to or withholds his assent from the Bill, return 
the Bill to the Council for reconsideration, either in whole or in part, 
together with any amendments which he may recommend, or, in cases 
prescribed by Rules under the Act, may, and if the Rules so require, 
shall, reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Governor General, and 
the section prescribes the further procedure to be followed where a Bill 
is reserved for the consideration of the Governor General. Under section 
81 when a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council, 
it must be submitted to the Governor and the Governor General for their 
assent ; and it comes into operation only after their assent has been 
received and the assent of the Governor General has been published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette. Under section 82, when an Act has been 
assented to by the Governor General, he shall send to the Secretary 
of State an authentic copy thereof, and it shall be lawful for His 
Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of the Act. Where the 
disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the Governor shall forthwith 
notify the disallowance and thereupon the Act, as from the date of the 
notificcbtson, shall become void accordingly. Rules 20-B and 20-C of the 
Bombay Legislative Cojuncil Rules prescribe the limitations in regard 
MO a 256 — 26a 
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to dilatory motions (that is, motions that a Bill be referred to 
a select committee or that it be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon or any other motions the effect of which 
is to delay the passage of a Bill). A Bill must be read three times, 
and where any reading is not carried, the Bill is deemed to have 
been rejected, and it cannot be re-introduced within a period of 
six months from the date of such rejection. Section 80-C of the Govern- 
ment of India Act provides that it shall not be lawful for any member 
of any Legislative Council to introduce without the previous sanction 
of the Governor, any measure affecting the public revenues of a province 
or imposing a charge on those revenues. The provisions of. this section 
have been interpreted to apply to prospective as well as present revenues, 
to amendments as well as to Bills and to motions to appropriate the 
public revenues to a specified purpose, though it has been held that any 
motion reducing any tax proposed to be imposed by the local Govern- 
ment does not come within the purview of the section. It is not clear 
whether this interpretation was intended. It may be noted that whereas 
the proviso to section 80-A (3) provides that an Act or a provision of an 
Act made by a local Legislature and subsequently assented to by the 
Governor General in pursuance of the Act, shall n^'t be deemed to be 
invalid b}^ reason only of its requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, there is no corresponding provision with respect to 
measures requiring the previous sanction of the Governor under 
section 80-C. 

Under section 72-D of the Act, the estinuited annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province is laid in the form of a statement before the 
Council in each year, and the proposals of the local Government for the 
appropriation of provincial revenues and other monex’s in any year are 
submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. 
The Council may, subject to the exceptions s])ecified in the sectum, assent 
or refuse its assent to a demand, or may reduce the amount therein 
referred to by a reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed. 

The Governor has power to restore a grant refused 

TANDiNo RDRBs. Council uiidcr certain exceptional circum- 

stances. Under section 72-D (7), the Legislative Council has power to make 
Standing Orders providing for the conduct of business and the procedure 
to be followed in the Council, in so far as these matters are not provided 
for by rules made under the Act. Any such Standing Order, which is 
repugnant to the provisions of any rules made under the Act, is, to the 
eirtent of that repugnancy, void. Subject to the Kules and Standing 
Orders, there is freedom of speech in the Legislative Council. No person 
is liable to any proceedings in any court by reason of his speech or vote 
in the Council, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
the proceedings of the Council. Under the Bombay Legislative Council 
Rules and the Standing Orders, Members of the Legislative Council 
enjoy the privileges of as^g questions and of moving resolutions. Rule 8 
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provides that a question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation on a matter of public concern within the special cognisance of the 
member to whom it is addressed, except that no question shall be asked 
in regard to matters affecting any foreign State, or any Indian State or 
matters which are sub jttdice. Under Rule 10 any member (and not 
merely the member who put the original question) may put a supplement- 
ary question for the purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact 
regarding which an answer has been given. Under Rule 11, members 
of the Council enjoy the privilege of moving motions for an adjournment 
of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussing matters of 
urgent public importance with the consent of the President. These 
privileges have been freely used. Under Rule 23, no resolution can be 
moved in regard to matters affecting foreign States or Indian States or 
matters which are svhjudice, and under Rule 22 the Governor has power, 
within the period of notice, to disallow any resolution or any part of a 
resolution, on the ground that it cannot be moved without detriment to 
the public interest or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is 
not primarily the concern of the local Government, and if he does so, 
the resolution or part of the resolution cannot be placed on the list of 
business. The Governor has similar powers in regard to motions for 
adjournment of the business of the Council. Under Rule 24, every 
resolution passed by the Legislative Council has effect only as a recom- 
mendation to the Government and is therefore not binding. 

The rules of the Legislative Council are made by the Governor General 
in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and 
are not subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian Legislature or by 
the local Legislature. 

Franchise for the Legislative Council 
390. The qualifications of electors for general constituencies are based 
Qualutioations : (^) community, {ii) residence and (Hi) occupation 

Urban of a building, or assessment to income-tax or 

C 0 N 8 TITUEN 01 E 8 . military service or holding of land {vide rule 8 and 

Schedule II of the Bombay Electoral Rules). In the case of general 
(urban) constituencies (non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan) the quali- 
fications are (i) place of residence within the constituency or within the 
prescribed limits thereof on the 1st day of April next preceding the date 
of publication of the electoral roll, and {ii) occupation, as owner or tenant 
in the constituency, on the said date, of a house or building of the annual 
rental value of Rs. 120 or more in Bombay City, and Rs. 60 or more 
in Karachi City, and in any other urban constitoency, of the annual 
rental value of Rs. 36 or more or of the capital value of Rs. 1,500 
or more ; or {in) assessment to income-tax ; or (w) being a retired, 
pensioned or discharged ofiBicer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of 
His Majesty’s regular forces ; or {v) holding, on the 1st January next 
preceding the date of publication of the roU, of qualification in respect 
of land within the cotiatituency which, if held within the nearest rural 
constituency, would qualify as an elector for such constituency. 
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391. In the case of rural constituencies the qualifications are 
(i) place of residence within the constituency 
n _ «« or within a contiguous constituency of the same 

communal description on the 1st day of January 
next preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll and 
(it) in Sind, holding, on the date above mentioned, in one’s own 
ri^t, or occupation as a permanent tenant or as a lessee from Govern- 
ment, of alienated or unalienated land in the constituency assessed or 
assessable to Bs. 16 or more land revenue in the Upper Sind Frontier 
District and Bs. 32 or more land revenue elsewhere. In the case of 


constituencies other than those in Sind, holding, on the date above men- 
tioned in one’s owniight, or occupation as a tenant in the constituency, 
of alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the assessable value of 


Bs. 16 or more land revenue in the Fanch Mahals and Batnagiri Districts 
and Bs. 32 or more land revenue elsewhere ; or (m) on the date aforesaid, 
being the alienee of the right of Government to the pa 3 rment of rent or 
land revenue amounting to Bs. 16 or more in the Fanch Mahals, Bat- 
nagiri and Upper Sind Frontier districts and Bs. 32 or more elsewhere, 
leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate within the constituency, 
or being a khot or a sharer in a khoti village in the constituency, or a sharer 
in a Bhagdari or Narvadari village in the constituency, responsible for 
the pa 3 mient of Bs. 16 or more land revenue in the Fanch Mahals, Bat- 
nagiri and Upper Sind Frontier districts and Bs. 32 or more land revenue 
elsewhere ; or (iv) assessment to income-tax ; or (t;) being a retired, 
pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of 
His Majesty’s regular forces ; or (w) in any municipal district, canton- 
ment or notified area in the constituency, occupation as owner or tenant, 
on the 1st April next preceding the date of publication of the electoral 
roll, of a house or building of the annual rental value of Bs. 36 or more in a 
constituency in Sind and, in the case of other constituencies, of the annual 
rental value of Bs. 24 or more or of the capital value of Bs. 1,000 or more 
in the Fanch Mahals and Batnagiri districts and of the annual rental 
value of Bs. 36 or more or of the capital value of Bs. 1,600 or more 
elsewhere. 


No person who is not a Muhammadan is qualified as an elector 
for a Muhammadan constituency and no Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. Nor is a European 
qualified as fin elector in a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan con- 
stituency. 

In the case of the European constituencies the qualifications are (i) being 
a European and (n) place of residence within the Fresidency and (m) 
qualifications prescribed for a Bombay City constituency, or as the case 
may be, qualifications prescribed for an urban constituency other than 
Bombay City or for a rural constituency. 

** General constituency ” means a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan 
or European constituency. 
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Sfbcux 392. In the case of special constituencies the 

CovsTiruENoiBS. qualifications are : — 

(J) Landholders’ constituencies, — 

(а) in the case of the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars constituency 
(i) entry of name in the list maintained under Gk)vemment Kesolution 
No. 2363, Political Department, dated 23rd July 1867, or (w) 
being, on the Ist day of January next preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, the sole alienee of the right of Gk^vemment 
to the pa 3 inent of rent or land revenue in respect of an entire village 
situate within the constituency ; 

(б) in the case of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
constituency, — 

(i) entry of name in the list maintained under Government 
Resolution No. 6265, Pobtical Department, dated 21st 
September 1909, or 

(ii) being, on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of 
publication of the electoral roll, the sole alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency^ 
or the sole holder on talukdari tenure of such a village ; 

(c) in the case of the Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars conBtituenc7, — 

(1) being a Jagirdar of the first or second class in Sind, or (u) payment 
of Rs. 1,000 or more land revenue on land situate in any district in 
Sind. 

(2) University Constituency, — 

(t) place of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) 
on the date mentioned ; and 

(ii) being a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the 
University pr a graduate of the University of seven years* standing. 
(J) Commerce and Industry Constituencies, — 

{i) entry in the list of members of the association forming the 
constituency or (ii) authority to exercise the rights and privileges of 
membershijj on behalf of and in the name of any firm or company or 
corporation entered in such list of members. 

Special constituency ” means a Landholders*, University or 
Commerce and Industry Constituency. 


Electorates 

393. The number of electors in the Bombay Presidency, according to 
the rough estimates prepared for the Southborou^ 
(Franchise) Commttee was 663 OW rf whom 
ON THE ROLL FIRST 149,000 vfBTB urbau electors and 504,000 rural. 
PREPARED; GROWTH Tjjg numbcr of votcTs enfranchised when the 
OF THE BLBOTOBATE. elcctoral Foll WAS fiTst pTepaTod was 548,413 of whom 

101,593 were urban electors and 440,504 rural. The total number of 
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elactcHS in 1923 was 630,478 of whom 170,117 were urban and 453,248 
rural. The total number of electors in 1926 was 778,321 of whom 240,848 
were urban and 528,672 rural. The female franchise was first granted in 
1921, and the number of female electors in 1923 was 28,644 ; in 1926 it 
was 39,133. 

The total non-Muhammadan population of the Bombay Presidency 
(excluding Aden) according to the census of 1921 was 15,485,002. The 
total number of non-Muhammadan electors in each of the years 1920, 
1923 and 1926 was 442,680, 503,729 and 622,678 respectively. 

The total Muhammadan population of the presidency (excluding Aden) 
according to the census. of 1921 was 3,775,098. The total number of, 
Muhammadan electors in each of the years 1920, 1923 and 1926 wasi 
96,391, 112,140 and 136,417 respectively. There was thus a noticeable \ 
increase in the number of electors at each of the general elections which \ 
followed the first preparation of the electoral rolls after the Keforms. The > 
increase was not due to any alterations in the qualifications required 
under the Electoral Rules. It was, in some measure, due to the grant of 
the franchise to women and to the rise in wages bringing in fresh electors 
above the qualification limits and to the increasing interest taken by 
voters and % prospective candidates, in the preparation of the electoral 
rolls. The principal cause of the increase was, however, greater accuracy 
in the registration of names of electors. 

The small number of women voters is largely due to the fact that 
ordinarily women do not possess the necessary property qualifications in 
their own right. It is partly also due to the fact that owing to the 
prevalent customs and the pardah system among Muhammadans there is 
considerable reluctance on the part of both men and women to have the 
names of the latter enrolled. 

894. The present electorate consists of about 778,321 electors — Non- 
PassBNT Muhammadans, Muhammadans, Europeans, Land- 
Elbotoratb. holders, Merchants and University Fellows and 
Chaduates of whom 39,133 are women. The total population of the 
Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden and Indian States), according to the 
census of 1921, is 19,348,219 of whom 9,153,144 are women. The total 
male population is 10,138,575. The male population over 20 years of age is 
5,522,258. The total number of male voters is 739,188. The percentage 
of male voters to male population over 20’'^ is 13* 4. The female popula- 
tion of the presidency over 20 is 4,944,892. The proportion of female 
electors to female population over 20 is *79. The number of female 
doctors in 1923 was 28,644 and in 1926, 39,133. The number who went 
tp the polls was 4,361 in 1923 and 7,562 in 1926. The population of Sind 
is 3,279, 377, according to the census of 1921. The female population 
over 20 is 785,311. The number of female voters in Sind in the general 
dectipns of 1926 was 2,294. The proportion of female electors to 
lemale population over 20 in Sind is -29. 

* At tbe oflosoB doM not gnre %am ol popnla^n over 21, figures of population over 
iOlisifelieeiitBkiii. 
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Statistiob foe the following tables dkow the growth of 

BLE 0 TI 0 V 8 or 1920, the electorate and the interest taken by the voters 
1923 AW) 1926. in the last three elections : — 


— 

1920 

1923 

1926 

j 

Urban 

Hural 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Males 

Females 

101,693 

440,604 

442,680 

96,391 

548,413 

170,117 

463,248 

503,729 

112,140 

601,834 

28,644 

240,848 

528,672 

622,678 

136,417 

739,188 

39,133 


— 

1920 

1923 

1926 

Total number of electors on the 
electoral roll 

548,413 

630,478 

778J321 

Total number of voters who 
went to the poll 

88,824 

242,000 

303,799 

Percentage of voters who went 1 
to the poll to the to.tal number of 
electors 

16*2 

38'4 

39*0 


396. A comparison between the electoral qualihcations for local 
boards and municipalities wi^ those for the Legisla- 
CoMPABison BB- tive Council will be useful as showing how far the 
'TWEEnTHErRANOHisB ©lectors foT the Council are drawn from classes 
^oui^ already had some experience of elections 

FOB LOCAL BODIES. for the Smaller local self-governing bodies and 
how far the Council franchise could be lowered 
without enrolling people who have had no experience of any kind of 
franchise. For this purpose the local bodies may be divided into four 
classes, namely, (1) the Bombay Municipality, (2) the larger municipa- 
lities governed by the Bombay City Municipalities Act, 1925, (3) the 
smaller units governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, 
and (4) local boards (district local boards and taluka local boards). The 
qualihcatioii required of an elector in the Bombay Municipality is occupa- 
tion of a house of the monthly rental of Rs. 10 or more. The Legislative 
Council franchise for Bombay City is the same, except that income-tax 
assessees are also enrolled. The Bombay City electorate for the Legisla- 
tive Council is, on this account, slightly larger than that for the .Bombay 
Municipality, The franchise for the larger municipalities is enrolment 
in the current electoral roll prepared for a municipal borough which forms 
part of a general constituency of the Bombay Legislative Council, or 
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occupation of a house or building of the annual rental of Es. 12 or more 
or of the capital value of Es. 200 or more, or pa 3 rment of the qualifying 
tax (that is, a tax other than octroi, toll and the tax on animals and 
vehicles pl 3 dng for hire) the amount of which varies from one rupee to 
four rupees per annum. In district municipalities, the franchise is 
enrolment in the electoral roll of the Legislative Council or pajnnent of the 
qualifying tax or occupation of a house or building of the annual rental 
value of Es. 24 or more or of the capital value of Es. 200 or more or holding 
of land assessed or assessable to Es. 16 or more land revenue. Certain 
specified classes of persons, e.g,, honorary magistrates, jurors. Fellows of 
the University, etc., are also qualified. The franchise fQr local boards is ^ 
holding of land in Sind assessed to or of the assessable value of Es. 8 or 
more land revenue in the case of taluka local boards and in the case of 
district local boards Es. 16 or more land revenue in the Upper Sind Fron- 
tier District and Es. 32 or more land revenue elsewhere, and in any place ' 
in the Bombay Presidency other than Sind holding of land assessed or 
assessable to Es. 8 or more land revenue in the case of taluka local boards 
and in the case of district local boards Es. 16 or more land revenue in the 
case of the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri District and Es. 32 or more land 
revenue elsewhere ; persons paying any tax imposed by a local board 
(other than a toll or octroi) are also qualified as electors. 

The number of persons enrolled on the electoral roll of the Bombay 
Legislative Council on the present franchise is according to the rolls 
prepared in 1926, 778,321 , as stated above. The total number of electors 
in all municipalities and district local boards is 874,259. The number 
of electors for taluka local boards, for which the franchise is much lower, 
is 1,091,464. 

397. It is difficult to give an idea of the extent to which the various 
interests find place in the present electorate. The 
INTERESTS IN THE labouTing and the depressed classes have no separate 
ELECTORATES. elcctorates of their own and are at present represented 

by persons nominated by the Governor under rule 3 of the Bombay 
Electoral Eules. The expressions “ labouring classes and “ depressed 
classes ” are not defined and it is, therefore, difficult to collect any reliable 
statistics which would indicate their real voting strength in the present 
electorate. As far as can be estimated on the basis of the information 
available it does not appear that these classes are represented to any 
appreciable extent in the present electorate in Bombay Oity. The urban 
labouring classes are well represented on the electoral rolls of Ahmedabad 
and to some extent in Earachi and Sholapur where their numbers are 
large and where the electoral quabficanon is much lower than in Bombay. 
Owing to their poverty they do not possess the necessary property quali- 
fication while owing to lack of education and organisation they take 
little interest in the franchise and those of them who possess the necessary 
qualification do not take the trouble to get enrolled. Similarly petty 
traders, carpenters, contractors, and others carrying on professions other 
than agriculture, but equal in status to a qualified landholder, arc not 
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entitled to vote and are, therefore, not adequately represented. Land* 
holders are well represented in the electorate. In the rural electorates 
there are about 270,000 landholders as against about 77,600 tenants. 
Large holders of land have separate electorates of their own. The house- 
qualihcation required of voters resident in urban areas is very much lower 
than that required to give the vote to persons living in rural areas. Owingf 
to the rise in rents a very large number of persons live in houses rented 
at Rs. 3 in the larger urban areas whereas the number of persons wha 
pay Rs. 32 assessment in niral areas is not very large. The electoral 
strength of the various classes and communities varies from district to 
district ; in some areas, particularly urban, tenants are better represented 
than landholders while in others the tenants go unrepresented as only a 
small fraction of them cultivate land assessable at Rs. 32 and above. 
For instance, in the Eastern Sind Non-Muhammadan constituency urban 
interests very largely preponderate as the great majority of voters come 
from municipal areas where the franchise is based on the rental value of 
residential buildings ; while in the Hyderabad District Muhammadan 
constituency it is rather the rural interests which predominate as the 
majority of Mussalman voters come from the rural aareas where the 
franchise is based on the possession of land as owner or permanent tenant. 
In the latter constituency the majority of voters are landlords. Similarly, 
in the Upper Sind Frontier District Muhammadan rural constituency 
there is great divergence in the electoral strength of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Nine-tenths of the population aie Muhammadans. The 
electorate is almost entirely confined to the tax-payer, who is the landlord, 
while tenants and the labouring classes who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion have practically no vote. The depressed classes are generally un- 
represented. In the Deccan districts the Marathas or Non-Brahmins 
preponderate. 

There have been frequent demands for additional representation but 
these have been rather on the ground of inadequate representation of 
a large and growing district (e.g., Dharwar, Thana, Bombay Suburban, 
Kanara, and West Khandesh districts) or of reservation of a seat or 
additional representation for Marathas where the Marathas form a 
substantial portion of the population, or of additional representation 
for the depressed classes, or of an individual caste or class, than on the 
ground of any inequality created by the existing rules. On the whole, 
except the depressed and the labouring classes, all classes are fairly 
represented on the present franchise. Cases where the demand for 
representation was based on the framing of the existing constituencies 
have been discussed in detail under the heading “ Formation of cqusti- 
tuencies and distribution of seats.” Some of the more important 
demands for representation based on other grounds are briefly 
summarised below 

(i) Memorial from the Indian Christian community, asking for 
special representation on the ground that they have no prospect of 
returning a representative of their community in a commoq electorate 
and also in view of their status, importance and services ; 
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(ii) Memorials and resolutions asking for additional representation 
for the Dharwar, West Khandesb, Kanara, Broach and Bombay 
Suburban districts on account of their population, voting strength and 
groTring importance ; 

(Hi) Memorials and resolutions praying for special or additional 
representation for the depressed classes, the non-Brahmins, the Jamrao 
Sikhs, the Punjabi zamindars, the Brahma Bhatt Samaj, the Sardars 
of the Southern Division, the Sardars of the Deccan, and the smaller 
talukdars of Cutch, Kathiawar and Gujarat on the ground that they 
deserve to be separately represented and are not adequately represented 
at present ; 

(iv) Resolution passed by the All-India Trade Union Congress 
adopting a scheme of labour representation and asking for separate 
representation of labour by election on the grounds, among others, 

(a) that labour has special problenos and interests of its own 
and should, therefore, have separate representation in the 
legislatures ; 

(b) that the representation so far given by nomination is not in 
proportion to the numerical strength of the labouring classes nor to 
the importance of the interest represented ; 

(c) that labour, as at present represented, is at a disadvantage 
as compared with other interests ; 

(d) that if all adult labourers cannot be formed into an electorate 
at present, the organized labour associations should be given a right 
to elect a representative. 

Similar representations were received from various labour organizations. 
It may also be noted in this connection that after the above resolutions 
were received by the local Government the Reforms Enquiry (Muddiman) 
Committee recommended additional representation of labour by nonain- 
ation and the recommendation has been given efEect to by an amendment 
of rule 3 of the Bombay Electoral Rules. 

398. Though there exist divergencies in the electoral strength of the 
Ihtebbst TAKEN BY ^arious communities, classes or interests and 
■LBOTOKs IN THE dcmauds have been made for separate, special or 
KBANOHisE. additional representation, the average voter has 

not taken much interest in the franchise or in the use of the vote. This 
interest has, however, been steadily increasing as the importance of the 
franchise has become known and the value of the vote better under- 
stood by the electors and as the voters have become more accustomed 
to the use of it. The year 1920 cannot be taken as in any way indicating 
the interest normally taken by the voters as in that year non-co-opera- 
tion was in full swing and under the influence of the leaders of that 
movement the people abstained from taking part in the elections. The 
idea of a franchise was also new to the illiterate masses of the electorates. 
In the years 1923 and 1926 more interest was taken by the people. At 
the 1926 elections as many as 3,000 applications were received in 
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Hyderabad for enrolment on the electoral roll of the Eastern Sind Non- 
Muhammadan constituency of the Bombay Legislative Council and about 
1,000 applications were received for the Hyderabad District Muham- 
madan constituency. The Collector of Karachi reports that m the year 
1926 “ the interest was universal in the City of Karachi.” Reports from 
other Collectors also show that greater interest was taken by the people 
as the value of the vote was better understood. Although there were 
no organised political parties to help the authorities in preparing the 
electoral roll, prospective candidates and their agents took active 
interest in the matter and a good many names were added to the electoral 
roll in consequence. The interest taken by the voters themselves in 
getting enrolled was not very great. The number of applications for 
enrolment received in 1920 was 3,786 when the estimated number of 
voters was over 500,000. The number of objections filed was only one. 
The number of applications received in 1926 was 2,385. The number 
of objections to entries in the electoral roll received in the year 1926 
was 231 only when the total number of voters on the electoral roU was 
nearly 780,000 and when the interest taken in the preparation of the 
electoral roll was reported to be highest. The increase in the names on 
the electoral roll was largely due to the active Bte])8 taken by 
Government officials who are charged under the Electoral Regulations with 
the duty of preparing and revising the electoral rolls. Under Part II 
of the Bombay Electoral Regulations it is the duty of the Collector to 
prepare an electoral roll for each constituency or part of a constituency 
MACHiNimY EM- included within his jurisdiction. The wDik of 
PLOYED IN FBEPAaiNG preparing or revising parts of. the roll is entrusted 
THE ELKCTOEAL BOLL. Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris and other revenue 

officials ot the district and the roll as a whole is finally checked 
in the Collector’s, office at the head -quarters of the district. The help 
of local bodies like municipalities and local boards is taken wherever 
necessary or possible and all expenses in connection with the preparation, 
revision and publication of the rolls are borne by Government. Notice 
that the roll is being revised is widely given by advertisement in local 
newspapers and in villages by beat of drums and notices affixed to 
impottant places in the village: Leaflets containing rules on the subject 
and explaining the procedure to be followed in the matter of enrolment 
are freely distributed in all towns and villages both in the vernaculars 
as well as in English and notices are also issued to presidents of munici- 
palities, and local boards, heads of Government offices, managers of 
companies, associations, firms, clubs or corporations, communal pancha- 
yats and industrial organisations calling upon them to send in names of 
persons employed by or serving under them who are qualified for enrol- 
ment on the electoral roll. Names of persons qualified as electors as 
being holders of land are available from the revenue records which are 
maintained up to date. Names of income-tax assessees are obtained from 
the Incoma-Tax Department, those of deceased persons are obtained 
from the municipalities which maintain registers of deaths, and those of 
military officers and soldiers from the Accountant General who maintains 
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an up-toHlate list of them. In addition to the iV 90 publications 
of the electoral roll prescribed by the Electoral Regulations a prelimi- 
nary publication of the roll is made calling upon persons to .apply for 
enrolment and the Collector is authorised to admit all applications for 
enrolment after a summary enquiry. In the City of Bombay the electoral 
roll is prepared by the Municipal Corporation of Bombay, the cost 
being borne by Government. It is proposed to prepare the Municipal 
election roll, which serves as a basis for the Bombay Legislative Council 
Electoral Roll, by a house to house inspection this year, and Government 
have agreed to Wr a portion of the cost. The widest possible publicity 
is given in this connection at every stage. As a result of these effor^ 
there has been a substantial increase in the names in the electoral rolljs 
at the time of each general election, but as little help is forthcoming 
from voters, candidates and party organisations, defects and inaccuracies 
still remain and the rolls cannot be said to have reached a high standardi, 
of accuracy. 

Efforts to keep opponents off the rolls have not been noticeable nor 
have particular communities or interests shown any enthusiasm to have 
the roll enlarged by the addition of their own adherents. 

The value of the vote is better understood in urban areas where the 
'electors are generally literate and accustomed to vote. The Returning 
officers in Sind report that the voters in the Non-Muhammadan Rural 
constituencies in Sind understand the use of the vote better and take 
keener interest in it than voters in the Muhammadan Rural constitu- 
encies. The voters are generally guided more by the candidate’s per- 
sonality than by his fftnese for the work he is to he called upon to do or 
by his qualifications. In rural areas the majority of voters is illiterate. 
They concern ttemselves more about local matters and have very little 
idea of the value of their vote and have little appreciation of political 
issues or of the candidate’s qualifications. They are generally guided 
by the social status of the candidate or his agents, though at times 
political parties, e.g-, the Swarajists, have exercised considerable in- 
fluence over the voters. Communal bias has also considerable influence 
in deciding the voters. The fact that the candidate or his agent or relative 
or friend is a landlord or a pleader, or a moneylender (or, in Sind, a 
Kr or Sayed) has also considerable influence over the electorate. 
It is doubtful whether among rural voters more than a fraction of 
the people realize that there is any j[)olitical significance in their 
vote, or, regard it otherwise Jbhan as a favour to be given to some 
person whom they happen to wish to conciliate. Of the number 
of voters enrolled only a small percentage cares to go to the polling 
station to vote and even this they do, in most oases, at the request 
of the candidates and in conveyances provided by them. The steady 
inerease in the percentage of voters attending the polls should be as- 
cribed more to the activities of candidates lhan to any spontaneous 
awakening of the political sense of the electorates, though there are 
distinct signs of gradual awakening and growing interest. 
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399. Communal 

Ck)MMxnrAL 

Eleotobatbs. 


representation is provided in the presidency for 
three classes, Europeans, Muliammadans and 
Marathas. Europeans and Muhammadans ha^^e 
separate communal electorates of their own. 


Marathas have reserved seats provided for them in certain consti- 
tuencies, but the electorate is common to all non-Muhammadans. 


There are two seats provided for the Europeans, orte for Bombay 
City, and one for the presidency of Bombay, excluding Bombay 
City. The communal seats allotted to the Muhammadans were fixed 
by the Franchise Committee on the basis of the agreement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans at the joint session of the Indian 
National Congress and the A 11 -India Moslem League held at Lucknow 
in December 1916. Under this arrangement, out of the 86 elected 
seats in the presidency, 27 are allotted to the Muhammadans. The 
proportion of seats is considerably in excess of that to which the 
Muhammadans would be entitled on the strength of their population. 
They form 19 6 per cent, of the total population of the presidency 
including iSind. The scats allotted to them are 31 per cent, of the total 
number of elected scats, if all the elected seats are reckoned in the 
calculation. Eleven of these seats, however , are assigned to special consti- 
tuencies like the Chambers of Commerce and the University, and if these 
are excluded and only the total number of seats allotted to general con- 
stituencies counted, the proportion of Muhammadan seats is 36 per cent. 
The Government of Bombay had at first been against the principle of 
communal representation though for the transition period they favoured 
separate representation for the Muhammadans. In the note prepared 
by them, however, for the consideration of the Franchise Committee, 
they recommended that communal representation might be allowed to 
Muhammadans on the basis of the Congress League scheme. Communal 
electorates are also provided for in local bodies in this presidency. It is 
a question for further detailed investigation whether the time has come 
for the abolition of communal electorates and the formation of general 
electorates where the Muhammadans might seek election along with 
other communities. 


Formation of Constituencies and Distribution of Seats 
400. There are 54 constituencies for the Bomba}’ Legislative Council, 
Fobmation of oon- which 47 are framed on a territorial basis and 7 
8TITJTENCIB8 AND Dis- on A noR- territorial basis. Of the former, 28 are 
AND^EQUALiTiBs^oF Non-Muhammadau constituencies returning Non- 
BETBESENTATioN DUB Miihammadan members, 14 are Muhammadan con* 
TO THEM. stituencies returning Muhammadan members, 2 are 

European constituencies returning European menibers and 3 are Land- 
holders ’ constituencies representing the landed class . Of the non-territorial 
constituencies, one is the Bombay University constituency and the remain- 
ing six are Commerce and Industry constituencies representing commer- 
cial interests. The territorial constituencies difEer largely both in size 
and population, with consequent divergencies in the electoral strength 
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of the various communities and interests. As stated in paragraph 
12 of the Southborough (Franchise) Committee’s Report in the 
framing of the constituencies the distiict was, as a rule, adopted as the 
territorial area ; it is a well recognised administrative unit, with gen- 
erally homogeneous interests, and affords the most convenient basis for 
the preparation of the electoral roll, and the organisation of electoral 
machinery, though this principle was departed from in the case of cities 
with a large population which were made separate constituencies by 
themselves. In the allocation of seats the Committee followed no single 
principle and allotted seats proportionately to the importance of the 
constituency measured by a combination of factors such as population, ; 
estimated number of voters and other local conditions. This arrange- j 
ment has worked satisfactorily in this presidency and no case, has been ^ 
made out for revision or readjustment of the existing scheme except in \ 
regard to the points discussed below. The labouring and the depressed 
classes are not adequately represented at present and the question 
whether any scheme can be devised by which they can be given adequate 
representation in the Council by election will have to be considered. 

401. Various' demands and suggestions have been received for the 
alteration or reconstruction of the constituencies. 


Demands fob 

BBPRESENTATION. 


The more important of these are the representation 
of. the Non-Muhammadans of Sind regarding 


additional representation for the Sind Non-Muhammadan cojnstituencies 


and the question of redistribution of seats in the three Muhammadan 


Divisional constituencies. The Sind Hindus have represented that the 


Eastern Sind and Western Sind Non-Muhammadan constituencies as 


framed at present do not adequately represent the Non-Muhammadan 
population ; that the two constituencies wliich are each entitled to elect 
one member only have a much larger population than several districts 
in the Presidency proper which are allowed to return more than one 
member ; that the voting strength of the constituencies is also much 
larger than that of several other constituencies in the presidency which 
return more than one member; that the percentage of education in 
these constituencies is higher than in the Deccan, Konkan, Earnatak 
or Gujarat ; and that the vast area of the constituencies coupled with 
the difficulties of communication makes canvassing by the candidates 
very difficult, expensive and troublesome. The Commissioner in Sind, 
who is the Returning Officer for these constituencies, has observed that 
the Non-Muhammadan communities in Sind are inadequately represented, 
as compared with some of the Non-Muhammadan communities in the 
Presidency proper both on a population basis as well as on the basis 
of their voting strength. The total Non-Muhammadan population of 
the Eastern Sind constituency is 442,795 and its area 21,953 square 
miles. The total Non-Muhammadan population of the Western Sind 
constituency is 314,112 and its area 25,324 square miles. The number 
of voters in each of them is 23,789 and 25,240 respectively. The vast 
area of thm constituencies makes canvassing difficult, expensive and 
troublesome. He adds that the fact that the Eastern Sind constituency,. 
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notwithst^ding its large population, has fewer voters is due to 
the oohfltituency including a large number of agriculturists settled in 
the Desert Division of the Thar Parkar District, and representations 
have been received from these that the basis of their assessment should be 
reduced to the level prescribed for the Mussalman agriculturists of the 
Upper Sind Frontier District. He suggests that the possibiJity of 
equaiisi^ the position somewhat by including Karachi District in the 
Karachi City constituency might be considered. He has also observed 
that the Hawabshah District in spite of its larger population and higher 
number of voters than the Karachi and Thar Parkar Districts has only 
one seat, while the two latter districts have each two seats. Suggestions 
have also been received for reconstitution of the constituencies 
in the Northern and the Southern Division Muhammadan Rural 
constituencies of the Bombay L^islative Council. In an address 
presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in 1925, the 
Muhammadan community of Surat represented as follows : — 

“ We also bring to Your Excellency’s notice the most important 
point of injustice done to the Muhammadans of Northern Division 
in Gujarat in the matter of election of the local legislature. The 
Muhammadan candidates have to face considerable difficulties in 
the present form of election. One seat is allotted to the Cities of 
Ahmedabad and Surat and the remaining three seats are contested by 
all the six districts, viz., Thana, Surat, Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals 
and Ahmedabad. The total number of voters in round figures accord- 
ing to the last election list was as follows Thana, 3,500 ; Surat 
District, 3,500 ; Broach, 7,000 ; Ahmedabad, 8,000 ; Panch Mahals, 
3,500; Ahmedabad City proper, 6,000; and Surat City, 1,800. The 
Muhammadan candidates are put to great trouble and expense in 
contesting the seats in the present form and so we request your 
Excellency in Council to give full and sympathetic consideration and 
be gracious enough to redistribute the above four seats as done in 
the election of Non-Muhammadans. We suggest the following 
redivision of the Muhammadan constituencies of the Northern 
Division for the purpose of local Council election : 

** One seat may be allotted to Ahmedabad City and District, the 
number of voters being 14,000 ; one seat to go to Surat and Thana, 
the number of voters being 8,800 ; one seat to Broach City and 
District, tlie number of voters being 7,000 ; one seat to Kaira and 
Panch Mahals, the number of voters being 6,000. We further hope 
that the redistribution in the above form or some way better than 
this will be done before the next coming election in 1926.” 

A siwiiliM* representation was received from the Nawab of Belha and 
others asking for redistribution of the Muhammadan seats of the Northern 
Division on the grounds, inter alia, (1) that owing to the numerical 
strength of the voters of Ahmedabad City the grouping together of Surat 
and Ahmedabad Cities has the effect of leaving a candidate from Surat 
very little ohance of success; (2) the present arrangement makes 
oanvassiDg by candidates inconvenient, difficult and expensive ; 

MO k2M— 27 
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and (3) candidates from Gujarat are not known to the electorate in 
Tbana nor are the voters in Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
, known to them ; the candidates do not even know the language of the 
Thana District, and therefore find it very inconvenient to canvass l^ere. 
Similar representations were received from the Shaikh Ghanchi 
inhabitants of Godbra in the Panch Mahals District, and from the 
Muhammadans of the Kaira District. A representation was also 
received from the Anjuman-i-Islam of Ahmedabad, complaining of the 
manner in which the four seats on the Legislative Council allotted to the 
Muhammadans of the Northern Division are distributed, and suggesting 
that the Muhammadans of Ahmedabad City and Ahmedabad District 
diould be given separate representation. In his report dated 1st Decern- 
ber 1927, the Commissioner, Northern Division, has suggested that the 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities constituency should be revised, as 
Ahmedabad having the largest number of Muhammadan voters, Surat and 
Bander towns have no chance of success. He also suggests redistribution 
of the Northern Division Muhammadan seats, as Broach town having 
the largest number of Muhammadan voters has the best chance 
of success while Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts being 
out off from Gujarat, candidates from those districts get little 
support from Gujarat voters. Again in an address presented to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay towards the end of the last year the 
Muhammadans of Ratnagiri District represented, with reference to the 
Southern Division Muhammadan constituency, that candidates are 
considerably handicapped by having to canvass voters in six districts ; 
and requested that the rules should be so altered as to make it possible 
for a candidate to canvass two districts only. For this purpose the two 
Konkan Districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba may be combined. In 
forwarding a copy of this representation the Collector remarked that 
the grievance of the Mussalraans was well-founded. The Commissioner, 
Southern Division, in his report, dated 2nd December 1927,has suggested 
that as the Konkani Muhammadans have nothing in common with the 
Up-Ghat Muhammadans, the propriety of reserving one of the three 
seats to the Konkani Muhammadans should be considered. He has added 
that the Southern Division Muhammadan constituency could also be 
re-adjusted on a linguistic basis by giving two seats to the four Kanarese 
districts — ^Bijapur, Dharwar, Belgaiim and Kanara — ^and one seat to 
the two Marathi-speaking districts — Kolaba and Ratnagiri — ^without 
impairing the numerical strength of those districts in any way. 
There is much force in the demand for the redistribution of seats in 
the Muhammadan Divisional 'constituencies and these suggestions will be 
discussed in detail when proposals are made for revision of the 
constituencies at a later stage. 

402. As stated above, the Southboiough (Franchise) Committee took 
several facts into consideration besides population, 
sStwoTH. allocated seats to the several constituen- 

cies. Their distribution of seats was, however, based 
on the figures of population which were taken from the census of 1911, 
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while iheir figures of voters were mere estimates. Appendix A shows the 
population and voting strength of each Muhammadan and Non- 
Muhammadan constituency of the Bombay Legislative Council based on 
the census of 1921 and on the electoral rolls prepared in 1926 and the 
number of seats allotted to each such constituency. 

403. Under the existing arrangement, there are 8 three-member and 

16 two-member constituencies, while 30 are single- 

MHMiTraHciB^ member constituencies. No demand has been 
received for the splitting up of the plural-member 
constituencies (except on the grounds and in respect of the Muhammadan 
constituencies specified above) and it does not appear that any radical 
change is called for in the allocation of scats. The results of the last 
three elections have also shown that the elections were contested in single- 
member constituencies as keenly as in plural-member constituencies, the 
average number of candidates per seat being 2 to 3, the contest being 
keener in urban constituencies. Plural-member constituencies have a 
great advantage in that they give some chance of success to and create 
interest in those classes or communities which either on account of their 
numerical weakness or backward condition or lack of organisation would 
otherwise bo entirely shut oft from the field. 

404. Seats are reserved for the Marathas in the Bombay City (North), 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts, Ahmednagar 
District, Nasik District, Poona District, Ratnagiri 
District, and the Sholapur, Kolaba and West Khan- 
ilesh D Istrict constituencies of the Bombay Legislative Council . Of these, 
the seats in the case of the last -mentioned three constituencies are reserved 
by rotation. The Collectors of Poona, Sholapur, Bombay Suburban 
District, Kolaba and Nasik report that experience has shown that reserva- 
tion of seats for the Marathas in their constituencies is not necessary and 
that if the Marathas who are i n an overwhelming majority in those districts 
were united it should be possible for them to capture the seats without the 
special protection of reservation. The Collector of W est Khandesh has 
reported that the special protection given to the community should be 
discouraged. The Collectors of Bombay and Ratnagiri report that but 
for reservation of seats for the Marathas a Maratha candidate would not 
have been elected in those constituencies. The Collectors of Thana and 
Ahmednagar are unable to express, on the statistics before them, any 
definite opinion whether it is still necessary to reseiwe a seat for the 
Marathas in those constituencies. Appendix B shows the total number 
of candidates nominated at the last three elections in each of the consti- 
tuencies in which seats have been reserved for Marathas, the number of 
Maratha candidates nominated at each of the last three elections, the 
number of Maratha candidates elected at each of the last three elections, 
and the number of votes secured by each such candidate and his rank 
according to the number of votes secured among the, candidates. 
above statistics show that no strong case now exists for the reservatioii 
of seats in the constituencies in question where the Marathas are in a 
majority and are, as the results of the elections have shown, sufficiently 
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educated and interested in the elections to be able, if organised and united,, 
to capture the seats in a general electorate without the special protection 
of reservation. The abolition of the reserved seats may also stimulate 
their activities and interest. The case for abolition of reserved seats is 
much stronger in the case of a constituency like West Khandesh which 
has only one seat allotted to it and that one is reserved by rotation for 
Marathas. 

Candidates 

405. The number of candidates nominated at each of the elections of 
1920, 1923 and 1926 was 189, 227 and 208 respect- 
ANDiDATBs. ively. Tlic number nominated for the Bombay,' 
City constituencies varied from 7 to 14 for the Non-Muhammad anl 
constituencies and from 4 to 8 for the Muhammadan constituency, the\ 
former constituencies having 3 seats each and the latter 2 seats. The 
number of candidates nominated in other urban constituencies varied ' 
from 3 to 7. The number nominated for rural plural-member consti- 
tuencies varied from 3 to 10 and that for single-member constituencies 
from 1 to 5, No prominent variation was noticeable between the 
number of nominations made in Non-Muhammadan constituencies and 
that made in Muhammadan constituencies. The candidates generally 
appeared suo motu and were not put forward by political parties, except 
to some extent, by the Swaraj party. The political outlook of 
candidates is generally parochial and there are no well esteblished 
political parties. The candidates from rural constii ucncies are generally 
men of average ability and of some influence in their constituencies. 
In Sind, they are mostly zamindars. Communal considerations often 
play an important part in the selection of the candidates, but the fac t 
that a candidate is a Swarajist, Responsivist, or of certain political 
leanings has also had its effect. The candidates selected in urban 
constituencies have generally been men of some ability, status and 
influence and there is reason to believe that the vote is more intelligently 
exercised in urban areas. The candidates selected were not always the 
very best men available in the constituency. Some of them did not 
know English, the language in which the proceedings of the Council are 
conducted. The number of members who did not know English was 1 7 
in the first Council, 12 in the second Council and 15 in the third . Some 
returning officers have suggested that an educational qualiflcation should 
be prescribed which a candidate standing for election must possess. Of 
the candidates elected in 1920, 44 were Hindus, 7 were Parsis and 1 
Christian among the non-Muhammadans ; the number of these in 1 923 
was 46, 5 and 1 respectively ; and in 1926, 47, 5 and nii. Of the members 
elected to the Council in 1^0, 12 were landlords, 20 were lawyers, 9 
were merchants, 3 were money-lenders and 25 held University degrees ; 
the number of these in 1923 was 18, 30, 17, 1 and 32 respectively ; and 
in 1926 it was 25, 21, 10, 1 and 34 ; there being also 3 journalists and 3 
doctors^ .No distinct political parties were formed at the elections of 
1920, the only prominent party being the Non-Co-operators, the non- 
co-operation * movement being in fr^ swing at that time. Of the 
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members returned in 1923, 29 were Swarajists, 13 Independents, 
8 Libemls, 7 Moderates and 10 Non-Brabmins. In 1926 there were 14 
Swarajists, 21 Independents, 10 Liberals, 4 Moderates, 7 Besponsivists 
and 11 Non-Brahmins. Candidates seeking election to the Legislative 
Assembly were generally of better status and quality than those nomi- 
nated for election to the local Legislative Council. The rule requiring 
a mon6y deposit from candidates has had some, though not a deterrent, 
efEect in restraining men of straw from standing as candidates. As 
many as 64 candidates forfeited their deposits in 1923 and 36 in 1926. 
Cases in which no nominations were made by constituencies called upon 
to elect members have not been more than half a dozen during the last 
eight years and of these the constituencies which failed more than once 
to nominate members were the European Chambers of Commerce. 
These bodies, especially the Karachi Chamber, found it difficult, owing 
to the limited number of their members, to find men willing to give up 
their business for long periods to attend Council sessions. Nominations 
were not challenged to any considerable extent and the objections 
usually taken were mere technical ones only, e.g., absence of the neces- 
sary residential qualification, being simultaneously a member of two 
legislative bodies, etc. Withdrawals from candidatures were not 
many and no report has been received of a withdrawal made 
out of unworthy motives. The grounds on which they were generally 
¥Fithdrawn were either because the withdrawing candidate could see 
no prospect of success, or because he wished to facilitate the work of a 
brother candidate or because he was contesting an election in another 
constituency. The number of uncontested elections in each of the 
eight years 1920-27 was 13, 1, 2, 11, 2, 6, 12 and 2 respectively. The 
figures in italics are for the general elections. Of the uncontested 
seats in each of these three years 7 were for the Commerce and Industry 
constituencies and 2 for the European constituencies. Joint candida- 
ttires in plural-member constituencies and multiple candidatures by a 
single aspirant to various seats or legislatures were rare. 

406. The disqualification of women for election and nomination to the 
local Legislative Council was removed by a resolution 
passed by the Council on the 6th August 1926. No 
woman, however, stood as a candidate for election 
at the elections of 1926 nor was one nominated to 

the Council. 

Elections 

407. The arrangements made for pollmg were generally found to 

satisfactory. No difficulties were experienced in 
®**”®***' framing suitable polling areas and in appointing 
polling stations m the present constituencies. The number of polling 
stations in urban constituencies varied from 5 to 10 and in rural oonsti- 
toenoies from 10 to 90 according to the sise of the constitaenoy and the 
nuBiber of electors. In rural areas a polling station served, on an aver* 
age, an area within a radius of 6 to 9 miles. The number of polling 
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stations was considerably increased in 1926 when it was reported that the 
arrai^eiuents made in 1923 had caused hardship to the voters. One-day 
elections were found suitable and it is believed that any extension of the 
time might result in inconvenience and expense, as the number of officers 
on duty is limited and generally the same officers are employed at differ- 
ent elections taking place about the same time. The agency employed 
was largely Government officers and servants and where the number of 
these was not found sufficient, municipal and local board officials and 
school-masters were asked to assist with due regard to the admixture of 
castes. Presiding officers were generally Government gazetted officers 
or other responsible officers. The arrangements made at the polling 
stations may be briefly mentioned. At each polling station one presid- 
ing officer and the necessary number of polling officers were appointed, 
the number being fixed acc()rding to the number of voters to be handled 
at the polling station, estimating that, on an average, a polling officer 
can handle two hundred voters. Generally, candidates and their agents 
meet their voters as soon as they enter the compound, give them their 
number on the electoral roll and all necessary guidance in the matter* 
At the entrance to the polling station, a slip issuing clerk is stationed 
whose duty it is to identify voters and to issue them slips showing their 
number on the electoral roll. The voter then goes with the slip to 
the polling officer who ticks off his number on the electoral roll and 
gives the voting paper to the voter. Posters showing numbers dealt with 
by each polling officer are hung up near the table of each polling officer 
in order to enable the voter to know which polling officer be has to go to 
for obtaining a ballot paper. In Bombay City big posters containing 
the names of all candidates in the vernaculars of the City as well as in 
English with the symbol assigned to each candidate are also hung up at 
the entrance of each polling station concerned. The presiding officer is 
given a complete copy of the electoral roll and the relevant portion of the 
roll is given to each polling officer concerned. The procedure prescribed 
in Part IV of the Bombay Electoral Regulations is followed. The poll- 
ing station is divided into a number of compartments in which voters can 
record their votes screened from observation. Each compartment con- 
tains a small table, a chair, and a strong indelible pencil tied with a string* 
A voter, on receiving a voting paper from the polling officer, enters an 
unoccupied compartment by one entrance, and after recording his votes, 
folds up the voting paper, leaves the compartment from the exit and 
puts the voting paper into a ballot box. The ballot box is kept by the 
side of the presiding officer and is locked and sealed in the manner 
prescribed by Regulation 7 of Part IV of the Bombay Electoral Regulations 
before it is so kept. No one is admitted into the polhug station except 
the presiding and polling officers, the returning officer and his staff when 
they visit the polHng station to watch the election, the candidates and 
one agent of oach candidate apxx)inted in writing by the candidate and 
authorized in this behalf by the returning officer. If the voters need any 
guidax^ it is given by the candidates or their agents or by the presiding 
or pdfing ofllcer in sid*^ the polling station within view of all persona 
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preset and outside the voting compartment. No one except the voter 
is alloved admission into the voting compartment and no other voter is 
allowed in until the voter preceding him has left the compartment. The 
police maintain order at the polling station. The number of voters that 
can be handled at spoiling station depends, to some extent, on the accom- 
modation available at the premises and varies also with the capacity 
and efficiency of the presiding and polling officers on the one hand, and 
the intelligence and literacy of the voters on the other. If the latter are 
wholly illiterate — and this is common in rural constituencies — they take 
more time for guidance and instructions. The maximum number of 
voters conveniently handled at a poUing station was 6,000 in Bombay 
City. The maximum number of voters in a constituency that went to 
vote was 14,000 and odd at the elections of 1926. With a sufficient 
number of polling stations and polling officers a fairly large number of 
voters can be handled in a single constituency. 

408. The system of voting employed is the “ cross and symbol 
system.** Attheelectionsof 1920 the system adopted 
T8TEMOF oTiHo. tlic “ colourcd box systcm.’* Each candidate 

was given a colour if the candidates were not more than 5 and a symbol 
if they were more than 6. The reason why symbols were adopted for a 
large number of candidates was that the only colours which would be 
easily recognised by illiterate voters were black, white, yellow, red and 
green. The system worked well and it was found that illiterate voters 
found it easy to recognise the colour assigned to the candidate for whom 
they wished to vote. The Reforms Commissioner who conducted the 
elections of 1920, however, reported that the coloured-box system 
was open to great practical objections. One great objection to the 
system was that it required an enormous number of boxes, because at 
all the numerous polling stations throughout a district there must be a 
separate box for each candidate. The inconvenience of transporting 
these boxes about the country was great and there was always a chance 
of some of them getting lost in transit. It is also alleged that the 
coloured-box system interferes to some extent with the secrecy of 
voting. On the recommendation of the Reforms Commissicaer, therefore, 
the system was changed at the elections of 1923 and the system of 
voting since then adopted is the “ cross and B 3 rmbol system **. This 
system has been tried in the municipal elections and has been found 
quite successful. As an additional precaution, each voting paper is 
stamped by the polling officer at the join of the foil and counterfoil 
by means of a seal provided for the purpose before it is handed 
to a voter, so that if any forged voting papers are inserted by the 
voter into the ballot box, they can be easily detected. The voting 
paper consists of a foil and counterfoil. The counterfoil contains the 
name of the constituency, the number of the polling station, the number 
of the elector on the electoral roil, and the signature or thumb impression 
of the elector. The outerfoil contains the name of the candidate. 
Opposite the name is printed an impression of the symbol allotted by 
the returning officer to each candidate. There is a column provided 
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against each name wherein the voter puts a cross. The cross is put 
against the name of the candidate for whom the vgter wishes to vote. 
The symbols selected are widely known and an illiterate voter recognises 
by means of the picture the name of the candidate for whom he wishes 
to vote. This system has worked well, though in some constituencies 
where the electorate is altogether illiterate and backward, crosses are 
made by the voters at random and not in the particular place provided 
for the cross in the ballot paper, with the result that the returning officer 
has found it very difficult to decide for which candidate the voter 
intended to vote. 

409. Ill rural areas the voters are largely illiterate, though the degree 
of illiteracy difEers in different constituencies. 
Interest TAKEN BY Voters do not ordinarily go to the poll of their 
daJ^in'Tnd^a^^ accord. They are brought to the polling 

ELECTIONS; ELECTIONS stations by the agents of the candidates by blocks 
o’jNBRALLY. accordiug to villages and generally in conveyances 

provided at the candidates’ expense. In rural 
areas they are generally brought to the polling station in conveyances 
such as carts and motor lorries and in urban areas in motors, buses and 
tongas provided by the candidates. Paid canvassers are as a rule 
engaged by all candidates and agents are employed wl\p secure voters 
and bring them to the poll Candidates have also not been slow to 
make use of the leaders of their community, their caste people and 
friends, for influencing the voters in their favour. In Sind the Pirs or 
religious leaders had also a large share in securing the attendance of 
voters and directing their votes, while considerable influence was also 
exercised by the powerful landlords over their tenant voters. 

The Commissioner in Sind reports : — 

“ Months before the elections the candidates visit the principal 
places in their constituency and meet voters individually or collec- 
tively, according to the importance of the person or exigency of the 
occasion. As the election days approach, paid workers are engaged, 
manifestoes are issued, meetings are held and posters and hand bills 
are distributed. Besides these open measures, the candidate? approach 
voters through the influential men of the locality who are favourably 
disposed. In the case of Muhammadan voters the Pir or Sayed or 
the big local zamindar becomes the most useful canvasser and no 
candidate could succeed without the assistance of such persons. 
No corrupt practices of the nature of payment for voters have been 
proved, but money has been freely used in the travelling and 
entertainment expenses of Pirs, zamindars and paid workers. Much 
organisation of t^his sort is required for the constituencies wffiich 
extend over several districts. The spiritual head or the zamindar 
would issue instructions to his followers and the block system is hardly 
necessary/’ 

Candidates, as a rule, begin their electioneering campaign two or three 
months brfore the elections. Posters, letters to voters, handbills. 
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meetings and election addresses are common. The local newspapers also 
take part in this work. In the case of the non>Brahmin party there 
is also an appeal to non-Brahmin sentiment. The prospective candidate 
begins his electioneering campaign by calling a meeting of his supporters. 
He then proceeds to solicit the votes of the electors from door to door 
and thereafter endeavours to obtain their adherence by sending them 
X>eriodica] reminders by post. Posters and handbills are distributed 
all over the constituency, often with the picture of the symbol allotted 
to the candidate, and addresses are delivered at convenient centres. 
Treating and hiring conveyances to take voters to polling booths are 
almost universal ; other corrupt practices on any appreciable scale 
are not so common ; but all out-of-pocket expenses of the canvassers, 
etc., are paid by the candidate. As the day of election approaches, 
garden parties, at-homes and f6tes also become frequent. On the day 
of the election, drinks, refreshments and even meals are provided for 
voters. To bring the voters to the poll, a batch of the electors is 
assigned to each supporter of the candidate who is responsible for 
seeing that the voters are brought to the polling station. The necessary 
conveyances are previously arranged for ; some of them being private 
vehicles loaned by friends. 

Once the election is over, the voters and the candidates do not care 
to keep in touch with each other. 

The conduct of the voters at the polling stations was generally 
satisfactory, and no untoward incident was reported to have occurred. 
The voters^in rural areas being largely illiterate require help in the 
recording of their votes. The system of voting described above is 
specially devised to suit illiterate voters. They receive all necessary 
instructions from the candidates and their agents, and presiding and 
polling officers are also available for their guidance. In spite of all 
these efforts, however, it has been found at the counting of votes that 
many voters do not fully follow the instructions and all sorts of figures, 
crosses, circles, lines, etc., are often put at random on the ballot paper. 
Cases of personation have been reported from some places, but these 
are too few to need any special comment. The number of tendered 
votes did not come, on an average, to more than 4 or 5 per cent. The 
employment of election agents was common, though several candidates 
nominated themselves as their own election agents. In plural-member 
constituencies, every voter has as many votes as there are members to 
be elected, and he is entitled to give aU of them to one candidate or to 
distribute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. In elections 
for the Council of State, voting by post is allowed. 

410. Several election petitions were made in respect of the elections 
held in 1020, 1923 and 1926, but few of them met 
BunnovranTiovs. success. Of the two election petitions made 
in respect of the elections of 1920, one contended that the ballot boxes 
were not found properly sealed and demanded a fresh poll, and the 
second was on the ground of oorrupt practice having been committed 
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m coimectioii with the election ; the former was dismiased by His 
llbccelleiicy the Governor as it was not in the prescribed form and was not 
accompanied by the prescribed deposit ; the latter was withdrawn. Six 
election petitions were received in respect of the elections held in 1923, 
3 in respect of the elections held in the Bombay City constituencies, 2 in 
respect of the election held in the Dhar^'ar District non-Muhammadan 
constituency, and one in respect of the election held in the Belgaum Dis- 
trict non-Muhammadan constituency. Of the 3 election petitions made 
in reapec!lof the Bombay City constituencies, one alleged that the election 
of the returned candidate was void on account of the improper acceptance 
of his nomination by the Returning Officer and on account of corrupt 
practices having been committed in connection with the election ; tfie 
other two election petitions w-ere on the ground of corrupt practices ajid 
one of them was dismissed by His Excellency the Governor as it was n\pt 
in the prescribed form. In the first case, the Commissioners found th^t 
the returned candidate was not properly nominated as he did not possetls 
the necessary residential qualification for a Bombay City constituency 
and they, therefore, held that the next candidate who had obtained the 
largest number of votes should be declared elected in his place ; the 
petitioner was successful but he withdrew, for lack of evidence, all charges 
of corrupt practices at the trial of the petition. In the second case, the 
Commissioners held that the result of the election had been materially 
affected by the use of public conveyances for taking voters to the polling 
stations— though they held that it was not proved that it was done by 
the candidate ; and they declared the election of the returned candidate 
void. The petitions in respect of the election held in the D^ aiwar Dis- 
trict constituency were made on the grounds of illegal rejection of some 
votes and improper acceptance of others, the improper form of the ballot 
paper, irregular counting of votes and decisions by the Returning Officer, 
and breach of the rules and times appointed for polling in some places. 
Both the petitions were tried by the same Commissioners who came to 
the conclusion that the result of the election had not been materially 
affected by the irregularities alleged by the petitioners, and held that the 
returned candidates were duly elected. The petition in respect of the 
Belgaum District non-Muhammadan constituency was made by a regis- 
tered voter in the constituency on the ground that the nomination of one 
of the candidates was improperly accepted, he being at the time of his 
nomination a member of the Legislative Assembly and therefore in- 
eligible for election. The Commissioners upheld this contention bat 
dismissed the petition on the ground that the election of the candidates 
who had been elected was not affected by the improper acceptance of the 
nomination of the candidate who was unsuccessful at the election. Nine 
election petitions were received in 1927, — 2 against the election in the 
Ahmednagar District non-Muhammadan constituency, 3 against the 
election in the Shokpur District non-Muhammadan constituency, 
2 against the elections in the Poona City and Pooi^a District non- 
Muhammaidan constituencies, 1 against the election in the Eolaba, 
constituency and 1 against the election in the Southern 
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Pliviai^n yiihftmm^p oo&Btitue&cy of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

The two election petitions against the election in the Ahmednagar 
District non-Muhammadan constituency were made by the same persons 
and the first of them was dismissed by His Excellency the Governor as it 
was not in the prescribed fonn. The second was made on the grounds 
that the returned candidate had committed the corrupt practices of 
bribery, hiring of and payment for conveyances, publication of false 
statements and personation, and that the return of election expenses of 
the elected caudidate had not been prepared in the manner prescribed 
by the Bombay Electoral Kules. The Commissioners held that the 
election of the returned candidate was void as corrupt practices had been 
committed in connection with the election. It was also proved that the 
corrupt practices of hiring conveyances to take electors to the polling 
stations, of making payments in contravention of the Electoral Rules and 
of personation had been committed on a large scale in connection with 
the election, and that the return of election expenses of the retmned 
candidate was false in material particulars . Of the three election petitions 
in respect of the election in the Sholapur District non-Muhammadan 
constituency, 2 were dismissed by His Excellency the Governor as they 
were not made in the form prescribed by the Electoral Rules. One, 
which was admitted, was made on the grounds of improper acceptance of 
ballot papers, improper rejection of ballot papers, and of the corrupt 
practice of personation committed at the election. The Commissioners, 
however, held that the returned candidate had been duly elected and the 
petition failed. Of the two petitions made in respect of the election in 
the Poona City and District constituencies, the one against the election 
in the City constituency was made on the ground of improper acceptance 
of the nomination paper by the Retumirg Officer, and the other against 
the election in the Poona District constituency on the ground that on the 
date of his nomination the returned candidate was not a British subject, 
and, therefore, was ineligible for election, that he had not resided in the 
constituency for a period of 6 months immediately preceding the last 
date fixed for the nomination of candidates in the constituency as required 
by the Bombay Electoral Rules and that, therefore, the acceptance of 
his nomination by the Returning Officer was improper. Both the election 
petitions were dismissed by the Commissioners and the returned candi- 
dates were declared to have been duly elected. The petition in the 
Kolaba District non-Muhammadan constituency was made on the groimds 
that there was personation at several polling stations, that the provisions 
of the Bombay Electoral Rules had not been properly complied mth and 
that corrupt practices of bribery, undue influence, treating, publication 
of false statements, payment for and hire of conveyances and i^ue of 
circulars, etc., without the printer’s or publidier’s name printed thereon, 
had been committed in connection with the election. ^ The petition ww 
dismissed by the Oommissioners as the petitioner failed 
oeoessaiy secuiity as required bj Ae 

petition against the election in the Southern Division Muhammadan 
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constituency was made on the ground of irregularities committed by the 
Returning Officer at the counting of the votes, and it was dismissed by 
the Commissioners as the allegations were not proved. 

411. The cost of the elections to Grovernment in 1920 was heavy as the 

whole procedure was new and considerable expendi- 
.osTop LBOTioNs. incuiTcd on account of the extra 

staff required, printing and publication of rolls, construction and equip- 
ment of polling stations, etc., in connection with the elections. The 
total cost was a little over Rs. 5,00,000. In subsequent elections the 
cost was much less. In 1923, it was about Rs. 1,45,000 and in 1926 
about Rs. 1,60,000. The expenditure incurred by the candidates cannot 
be accurately stated. It appears, however, from the returns of election 
expenses filed by the candidates witli the returning officers under the 
Bombay Electoral Rules that the amounts varied in the year 1920 from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 6,881, in 1923 from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6,876, and in 1926 from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 12,117. It is, however, believed that the amount of expen- 
diture shown by the candidates in the returns of election expenses was not 
the amount actually incurred and that a very considerable amount of 
expenditure had been incurred by the candidates in addition, in “ nursing 
the constituencies ” and (though this is never admitted openly) in hiring 
conveyances to bring voters to the polling booths. Tffie question of 
fixing the maximum scales of election exi)enses under rule 20 of the 
Electoral Rules has been considered more than once, but no decision has 
yet been arrived at. 

Central Legislature, 

412. The information given above in connection with elections for 

Central Bombay Legislative Council holds good muiatis 

Leqi^l™ u^RK. mutandis in respect of elections for the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State, except in 
respect of the matters discussed below. 

Legislative Assembly. .1^3. The qualifications of an elector for a 
OTHOTI- general constituency of the Legislative Assembly 
TUENciEs. are based on — 

(1) community ; 

(2) residence ; and 

(3) (a) the holding of land, or 

(6) assessment to or payment of income-tax. 

(Rule 8 and Schedule II, Part II — Legislative Assembly Electoral 
Rides.) 

A person is qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan or Muham- 
madan constituency of the Legislative Assembly who, on the prescribed 
date, had a place of residence within the constituency or within 
a contiguous constituency of the same communal' description and 
who — 

(a) in the case of the Sind eonstituencies, on the said date held 
in his own right or occupied as a pennanent tenant or as a lessee from 
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Government alienated or unalienated land in such constituency, on 
wMct^ an assessment of not less than Rs. 37-8-0 land revenue in 
the Upper Sind Frontier District and of not less than Rs. 75 land 
revenue in any other district has been paid or would have been paid 
if the land had not been alienated ; or 

(6) in the case of any other constituency, on the said date held in 
his own right or occupied as a tenant in such constituency alienated 
or unalienated land assessed at or of the assessable value of not less 
than Rs. 37-8-0 land revenue in the Panch Mahals District or Ratnagiri 
District and not less than.Rs. 75 land revenue elsewhere ; or 

(c) on the said date was the alienee of the right of Government 
to the payment of rent or land revenue, amounting to Rs. 37-8-0 in 
the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri or Upper Sind Frontier District and 
of Rs. 75 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency or was a Khot or a sharer in a Khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a Bhagdari or Narvadari village 
in the constituency responsible for the payment of Rs. 37-8-0 land 
revenue in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri District or Rs. 75 land revenue 


elsewhere ; or 

(d) was assessed to income-tax. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Bombay European consti- 
tuency whose name is registered on the electoral roll of the European 
constituency of the Bombay Legislative Council, or who is qualified for 
enrolment in either of such rolls. 

A person is qualified as an elector for the Sind J agirdars and Zamindars 
constituency who is a Jagirdar of the first or second class in Sind or a 
Zamindar who has paid Rs. 1,000 or more land revenue on land situated 
in any district in Sind. A person is qualified as an elector for the Deccan 
and Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars constituency whose name is entered 
in the list for the time being in force maintained by Government or who 
was the sole alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent 
or land revenue in respect of an entire village in the Presidency of Bom- 
bay excluding Sind and Aden, or was the sole holder on talukdari tenure 


of such a village. 

In the case of the Indian Commerce constituencies members of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau and 
Sfeoial Bombay Millowners' Association and the 

CoNSTiTtTBNOiBs. ^ju^^^abad Millowners’ Association are qualified 

as electors tespectively for the constituency comprising their Association 

of which they are members, ^ . t 

No person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency and no Muhammadan or European is 
qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

CoimoiL OP State. 414. The qualifications of an elector for a general 
Quaufioatxohs op constituency of the Council of State in the Presi- 
COOTTWUMOIM. d«icy of Bombay are based on— 

(1) te^ence and oommonity ; and 

(2) (a) the holdmg of '■md ; or 
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(b) assesisment to or payment of income-tax ; or 

(c) past or present membership of a legislative body ; or 

((Q past or present tenure of office on a local authority ; or 

(e) past or present University, distinction ; or 

(/) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit. 

(Eule 8 and Schedule II, Part II of the Council of State Electoral 
Bides). 


A person is qualified as an elector for a general constituency who has 
a place of residence in the constituency and who — 

(а) is, in Sind, a Jagirdar of the first or second class or a Zamindar, 
who has paid not less than Rs. 2,000 land revenue on land situated m 
any district in Sind ; or 

(б) is a Deccan Sardar or a Gujarat Sardar ; or 

(c) is a sole alienee of the right of Government to the payment of 
rent or land revenue in respect of an entire village assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Bs. 2,000 or is a Talukdar or a co-sharer in 
Talukdari land or a Khot responsible for the payment of land revenue 
of not less than Bs. 2,000 ; or 

(d) is a holder of land assessed or assessable tp land revenue of not 
less than Bs. 2,000 ; or 

(c) is assessed to income tax on an income of not less than 
Bs. 30,000 : or 

(/) is or has been a non-official member of either Chamber of the 
Indian legislature or a non-official member of the Indian Legislative 
Council or of the Bombay Legislative Council ; or 

(g) is or has been the President of the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion or a non-official president or vice-president of any city munici- 
pality or of a district local board ; or 

(A) is or has been a Fellow or an Honorary Fellow or a member ot 
the Senate of the Bombay University ; or 

(i) is recognised by the Government as the holder of the title of 
Sharas-ul-Ulama or of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

No person other than a Muhammadan is qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency and no Muhammadan is qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

A jierson is qualified as an elector for the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
.Spbcial merce constituency who is a member of that Cham- 

CONSTITUENCIES. i>er and has a place of residence in India. 


The Electorates, 


415. The number of electors for the Indian Legislative Assembly on 
the basis of these qualifications was 128,234 
in 1920, 145,805 in 1923 and 169,418 in 1926 ; 
for the Council of State the electors were 2,956 in 1920 and 1,826 in 
1925. The number of electors who went to vote was 8,630 in 1920, 
51,974 in 1923 and 51,321 in 1926 for the Legislative Assembly ; 
and 682 in 1920 and 435 in 1925 for the Council of State. The propor- 
tion of electors to the. total population of the Presid^cy comes to '83 
per cent, in the case’JpF the Le^lalive Assembly and *009 per cent, in 
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the case of the CouDca of State. The total number of female voters at 
elections for the Legislative Assembly was 3,358 in 1923 and 4,404 in 
1926 and for the Council of State the number was 14 in 1925. The 
number of female voters who went to vote at elections for the Legislative 
Assembly was 141 in 1923 and 343 in 1926 ; and for the Council of State 
it was 6 in 1926. The growth of the electorate for the Legislative 
Assembly has been due to the special steps taken by Gk)vemment for the 
preparation of the electoral roll and to the greater accuracy with which 
the electoral rolls were prepared. It has ako to some extent been due 
to the grant of the franchise to women. The various classes and interests 
are fairly represented on the basis of the existing franchise. No 
representations have been received regarding the exclusion of any parti- 
cular classes or interests or alleging that the franchise is based on lower 
qualifications for particular classes or that particular classes are more 
fully enfranchised than others. As regards the interest taken in the 
franchise and the value attached to a vote, the remarks that have been 
made in connection with elections for the local Legislative Council hold 
good in the case of elections for the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State also. The Commissioner, Central Division, has reported 
that there is no reason to surmise that the Legislative Assembly electo- 
rate is more interested in the franchise as a result of the higher qualifica- 
tions or is more avid in its use. It appears, however, that the electo- 
rate for the Legislative Assembly is, as reported by the Commissioner, 
Southern Division, and the Collector of Karachi, of a better class and 
more intelligent. It is doubtful whether the Assembly electors exercise 
any influence on the candidates after election. The number of claims 
filed for enrolment on the electoral roll of the Legislative Assembly was 
376 in 1920 and 280 in 1926. The number of petitions filed was 19 in 
1926 only. Very little effort was made by political parties or by pro- 
spective candidates to bring supporters on the roll or to keep their 
opponents off it. Nor were any cases reported in which communities 
or interests endeavoured to bring on the electoral roll large numbers of 
their adherents. The electoral rolls both for the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State were prepared and revised by the Collectors 
as in the case of the rolls for the Legislative Council, and the observa- 
tions made in that connection apply here also. 

416. There are 16 constituencies of the Legislative Assembly 
ill this Presidency, of which 11 are based on a 
temtonal and communal basis and the remaining 
6 are special constituencies, of which 2 are Landholders* constitu- 
encies and the other 3 are Commerce constituencies. Of these, 8 
are entitled to representation in rotation. There are 4 constituencies 
of the Council of State in this Presidency, of which 3 are based on 
a tectorial and communal basis and 1 is a European Commerce 
constituency. No representations have been received suggesting that 
any particular interest is more enfranchised than any other. Some 
demands for additional representation have been received during the last 
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eight years. One was an application from the Secretary of the Eamatak 
Non-Brahmin League, Belgaum, requesting that an additional seat 
should be given to the Southern Division on the Legislative Assembly. 
Another was a representation from the Bombay Millowneis’ Association 
requesting that the Association should be given continuous representa- 
tion on the Legislative Assembly instead of alternately with the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, on the grounds, 

(1) that the Bombay Millowners* Association represents cotton 
mills all over India (whereas the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
represents a provincial section only) ; 

(2) that the paid up capital of the former is more than Bs. 20 
crores and that the Bombay Millowners employ over 200,000 persons 
and are the largest tax-payers ; 

(3) that they have long experience in connection with legislation ; 
and 

(4) that the Madras and Bombay Indian merchants are entitled 
to elect a member to the Legislative Assembly. 

A third representation received was from Sardar Mutalik requesting 
that a separate seat should be allowed to the landholders of the Presi- 
dency proper (and not one along with Sind) on the Legislative Assembly 
on the grounds, 

(1) . that the present arrangement prevents the landholders in the 
Presidency proper from being continuously represented ; and 

(2) that the conditions in Sind and those in the Presidency proper 
are so entirely different that a representative from Sind cannot 
adequately represent the interests of the landholders in the Presidency 
proper. A representation was also made by the Sardars, Talukdars 
and Inamdars of the Kaira District, praying for a separate seat on 
the Legislative Assembly for the Gujarat Sardars, Inamdars and 
Talukdars, or an alternative representation for them, on the ground 
that as voters in the Deccan are in an overwhelming majority in their 
constituency a Sardar from Gujarat has no chance of success. 

417. The number' of candidates nominated for the Legislative 

Cakdidatbs Assembly was 29 in 1920, 34 in 1923 and 80 
in 1926. Meven candidates were nominated 
for election to the Council of State in 1920 and 12 in 1925. Of 
the candidates nominated for the Legislative Assembly in 1920, 
3 were from urban constituencies, 18 from rural constituencies, 4 from 
Indian Commerce constituencies and 4 from Landholders’ consti- 
tuencies ; of the number of candidates nominated in non-Muhammadan 
constituencies, 1 was a Parsi and 13 Hindus. Of the candidates 
nominated in 1923, 8 were from urban constituencies, 21 from rural 
constituencies, 3 from Indian Commerce constituencies and 2 from Land- 
holders’ constituencies ; and of the members nominated in non- 
Muhamjnadan constituencies, 2 were Faisis and 16 Hindus. Of the 
candidates nominated in 1926, 6 were nominated in urban cozistituenoies, 
21 in rural constituencies, 2 in Indian Commerce constituencies and 1 in 
Landholders’ constituencies ; of the members nominated in non- 
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Mtihammadan constituencies, 1 was a Parai and 14 were Hindus. No 
Christian was nominated at any of the elections. Of the candidates 
nominated for the Council of State in 1920, 10 were from non-Muhamma- 
dan and Muhammadan constituencieB and 1 was from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce constituency ; and of the former 4 were Farsis 
and 4 were Hindus. Of the candidates nominated in 1926, 11 were from 
the Muhammadan and non -Muhammadan constituencies and 1 was 
from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce constituency, and of the 
former 1 was a Parsi and 5 were Hindus. No Christian was nominated 
at any of the elections. The candidates appeared suo motu and were 
not put forward by political parties or by particular interests, though 
some of the candidates for the Legislative Assembly appeared on the 
Swarajist ticket. The candidates elected to the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State have as a rule been men of much higher status 
and qualifications than the members elected to the Local Legislative 
Council. Many of them, like the Honourable Mr. Patel, Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Kelkar, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Jayakar and Sir Phefoa 
Sethna have had a long career of public activity behind them and have 
made their mark either in the local Legislature or in municipa] adminis- 
tration before their election to the central Legislature. Many others 
are leaders in commerce and industry. 

Nine candidates for election to the Legislative Assembly forfeHed their 
deposits in 1923 and 6 in 1926. As candidates of quality and status have 
come forward for election to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State, the efEect of the rule requiring the money deposit from candidates 
has not been noticeable. Nominations were made by the constituencies 
on all occasions on which they were called upon to elect. Cases in which 
nominations were challenged by opponents were rare. Withdrawals 
were very few, and no report has been received that they were actuated 
by unworthy motives. The number of uncentested elections for the 
Legislative Assembly was 9, 4 and 6 respectively in each of the years 
1920, 1923 and 1926, As regards the Council of State, 3 elections were 
uncontested in 1920 and 2 in 1925. There were very few cases in which 
the same persons stood for election to more than one seat or legislature. 
Nominations were scrutinised by the Returning Officers in accordaikce 
with the Electoral Rules and Regulations and the procedure was found 
to be suitable. No difficulties were reported. 

418. In the condnet of the elections the procedure followed ww 
largely the same as that adopted for elections for the 
Elbotions. Bombay Legislative Council. All polling arrange- 
ments were made by the Collector. No difficulty was experienced in 
the framing of suitable polling areas and one day elections were found 
suitable. For elections to the Legislative Assembly, taluka towns were 
generally selected for polling stations and the same date was fixed for 
elections to the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly by the 
Landholders’ constituencies, so that inconvenience to intending voters 
would be minimised, The agency employed was mostly Government 
officials. The fonn of ballot paper used at elections for the Legislativa^ 
uo a ass^s 
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Assembly is similar to tbat used for elections to the Bombay 
Legislative Council, except that symbols are used for ballot papers for the 
non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan constituencies in Sind only and 
hot for constituencies in the Presidency as the electorate for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Sind is considered to be less advanced. In the elections 
for the Council of State voting by post is allowed. No difficulties have 
been reported ; the conduct of the voters at the polling stations was 
satisfactory. No election petitions were received during the period 
under report against the elections in the constituencies of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State in this Presidency. Arrangements for 
elections for the Legislative Assembly are made along with those for 
elections for the Bombay Legislative Council. Separate figures of thej 
cost of the elections for the Legislative Assembly are therefore not avail- \ 
able. As regards the Council of State, the arrangements for the elections \ 
of 1920 were made along with those for the elections for the Bombay 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, and separate figures of 
expenditure incurred in connection with the elections for the Council 
of State are not therefore available. The cost of the elections held in 1925 
was Rs. 2,300 approximately. In other respects, the remarks made in 
connection with elections for the Bombay Legislative Council apply to 
those for the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

Communal tendencies as evidenced by questions put, resolutions moved 
or proposed to be moved, and legislation and amendments brought 
forward by non-official members, 

418. As stated in the remarks on Tendency of legislation 
since the Reforms ” in Chapter VII communal tendencies were often 
noticeable in the Bills or amendments to Bills brought forward by 
non-official members, the more striking instances being Mr. Lathe’s 
Bill to amend the law relating to emoluments claimable by 
watandar Hindu priests and Mr. S. K. Bole’s Bill to the same efiect, 
Mr. Bole’s and Mr. Surve’s Bills to amend the Bombay City Munici- 
pal Act, 1888, and the amendments to the Bombay University Bill of 
1927, providing for the representation of non-Brahmins and Muhamma- 
dans in the constitution of the University. No BiU on the subject except 
Mr. Bole’s Bill regarding the emoluments claimable by watandar Hindu 
priests has, however, been passed. Communal tendencies were, 
however, much more pronounced in the case of resolutions and 
questions moved or asked by non-official members, as will be seen 
from the list of the more* important resolutions and questions given 
in Appendix I. 

Constitution of a Second Chamber, 

419. The question of constituting an Upper House or a Second 

Chamber in the provinces was considered in para- 

CoKSTiTUTioK OF graph 258 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

A Sfoowd CKAKBxa. authois of the Report, after briefly reviewing 

the advantages and disadvantages of the system, add that ** we have 
^decided for the present against bicameral institutione lor the provinces. 
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At the same time we bear in mind that as provincial Councils approach 
more closely to parliamentary forms, the need for revising ChambeiB 
may be the more felt ; and we think that the question should be further 
considered by the Periodic Commission which we propose hereafter.* 
The Government of India in inviting the opinion of the local Govern- 
ment on the Reforms proposals in their letter No. 248-R-Confidential 
dated the 11th December 1917, after examining the question of Second 
Chambers in paragraph 5l stated as follows : — 

“ The Gk)vemment of India admit that their present disposition is 
to prefer a single composite Chamber, if one can be constituted, in 
which the elected element would be really representative and in which 
there would also be a considerable nominated element to the alternative 
of instituting Second Chambers. At the same time they are 
impressed with the desirability of looking well ahead and are disposed 
to take the opportunity of acquiring statutory powers to establish 
Upper Houses, even if no use is made of them, rather than risk being 
unable to do so on some future occasion when the need may be more 
apparent. There is, moreover, in a matter of this kind no need for 
uniformity ; and the Government of India know of no reason why 
a province in which a suitable Second Chaii\ber could be constituted 
and would fulfil a useful function should not have one although the 
bicameral system is considered unsuitable to other provinces. ** 

The Government of Bombay replied that they were not in favour of 
creating at that time an Upper Chamber' for the Bombay Presidency. 
No necessity had been felt for a Second Chamber during the period under 
report ; nor had the question been brought for the decision of the local 
Legislative Council or for further consideration by the Government of 
Bombay, The question will no doubt have to be considered in all its 
bearings along with the question of revision of the Constitution. 

Influence oj the Press on (i) elections ; and (ii) questions brought before 
the Legislative Council. 

420. It does not appear that the Press has any very appreciable 
influence either on the elections or on questions brought before the 
Legislative Council. Only a small section of the public seems as yet 
to have realised the possibilities of the Press as a medium for expressing 
or influecing public opinion. Newspapers discuss the relative merits of 
intending candidates about the time of elections but it can hardly be 
said that the electorates are influenced by the opinion of the iSress. 
The voters are influenced rather by the personality of the candidate, 
his social position and influence and by communal considerations than 
by any views expressed by the Press. The illiteracy of the voters may 
also be responsible to some extent for the slight influence which the 
Press has exercised over the elections. 

Almost all important questions which have come before the Legislative 
Council, e/g,, the Bombay Development and Sukkur Barrage Schemes, the 
Talegabn Riots, the Harvey-Nariman case, the appointment of a commit- 
tee to co-opeiata'with the Indian Statutory Commission, the ** l^toiial ** 
ifo E 256—284 
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tHanse in the Bombay University Bill, the Revenue Settlement of the 
Bardoli Taluka of the Suiat District, etc., have been discussed at great 
length in the Rress, and there is no doubt that the influence of the Press 
in urban areas and to an increasing extent in rural areas is having its 
elEect on public opinion both ^itliin and outside the Legislative 
Oouncil. 

Appointment of Standing Committees arid Council Secretaries, 

421. The question of the appointment of Standing Committees has 
been discussed in paragraph 235 of the Montagu Chelmsford Report. 

authors of the Report state that ‘‘our next proposal is intended 
to familiarise other elected members of the Legislative Counci^ 
besides Ministers, with the processes of administration ; and also to make\ 
the relations between the Executive and Legislative more intimate. We 
propose that to each department or group of departments, whether it is 
placed under a Member of the Executive Council or under a Minister, 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by the Legislative 
Ooundl from among their own members. Their functions would be 
advisory. They would not have any administrative control of depart- 
ments. It wondd be open to Government to refuse information when it 
would be inconsistent with the public interests to furnish it. We do not 
intend that all questions raised in the course of day to day administration 
should be referred to them ; but that they should see, discuss and record 
for the consideration of Government their opinion upon all questions of 
pblicy, all new schemes involving expenditure above a hxed limit, and all 
annual reports upon the worl^g of the departments.’’ In inviting 
the opinion of the Local Government on this subject in paragraph 24 
of their letter No. 248-R-Confidential, dated the 11th December 1917,. 
the Government of India stated that “ Committees of Legislative Councils 
are, in their opinion, likely to prove a valuable device for bringing the 
two parts of Government together, irrespective of the question whether 
the Cotmcil has the ultimate power of control or not. They would not 
propose to give the committees any administrative control of departments 
nor a r^t of interrogation or of calling for reports ; nor do they think it 
will be possible to provide that all questions arising in the course of the 
‘daily administration of the difierent departments should be referred to 
the committees. What they contemplate is that all questions of policy 
and all schemes involving expenditure over a fixed limit and the annual 
reports on the working of the departments should be laid before such 
bo£es. The committ^ would record their opinions on the proposals 
made to them and the Government would take these into consideration 
before deciding the question in issue. If the committee is not satisfied 
with the action taken on its recommendation, it would be open to some 
member of it to move a resolution in the Council ; and if a member of 
the committee supported a departmental proposal in committee, he might 
Ctipport it also in case of discussion in the Legislative Council. 8nch 
eomlKiittees might, the Government of India think, be set up not 
aMUely for finaim, but for other important branches of the provincial 
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^dmiaistration such as education, public works, IocrL self-govenuiieiit» 
medical and sanitation, agriculture and police. They contemplate ihat 
they should be predominantly non-official in character and that the nosr 
official element in them shoiild be elected by the Legislatiye Couneii.’’ 

in their reply the local Government stated that the Government ei 
Bombay were of opinion that Standing Comxnitteea elected by the 
Legislative Council should be set up. The functions of the comxnitteea 
would be advisory and their own proceedings would be regulated genereilj 
in accordance with the proposals contained in the Government of India’a 
letter. The committees would sit in private and their pzoceedinge 
would be confidential. No Standing Committees have, however, been 
appointed in this Presidency. The question was considered by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 on receipt of a communication from the 
Government of India and the Government of India were informed in 
letter No. 12, dated 3rd January 1922, that it had been decided to await 
further experience of the working of the new Legislative Council before 
^ftlnng appointments of Council Secretaries and Standing Comxnitteea 
in this Presidency. The question was also brought before the Legis- 
lative Council at its October session of 1927 on a motion by Mr. R. G. 
Pradhan, but it was lost. 

As regards Council Secretaries, section 62 (4) of the Government of 
India Act provides that the Governor of a Governor’s province rnay^ 
at his discretion, appoint from among the non-official members of tha 
local Legislature, Council Secretaries, who shall hold office during to 
pleasure, and discharge such duties in assisting members of the Ezecntivt 
Council and Ministers as he may assign to them. There shaU be paid to^ 
Council Secretaries so appointed such salary as may be provided by vote 
of the Legislative Council. A Council Secretary shall cease to hold 
office if he ceases for more than six months to be a member of the Legia« 
lative Council. No Council Secretaries have been appointed from the 
non-official members of the Legislative Ckmncil. The question va« 
considered by the Government of Bombay in 1921 on receipt of a co^u- 
nication from the Government of India, and the Government of India 
were informed that it had been decided to await further e^pmence 
of the working of the new Legislative Council before appomting Councd 
Secretaries. The question was again considered in 1923 when also it 
was decided that the arrangement then existing should be conitouei 
The matter was also brought before the Bombay Legislative Coi^il 
at its October session of 1927 on a motion by Mr. K. 6. Pradhan. The 
question was put to the vote of the Council but was lost. 


Warhing of the Bombay Legislatwe Council under the R^oms, 

422. The first and second reformed Legislative Councils conas^ 
of 111 members who had permanent seats m the 
NumbsbofSsats. Jjegislative Council. This number was ma^ up<« 
4 ex-offido memberB, 86 elected members and 21 mexnbOT 
the Governor. The number of nominated membra m the thirf Cou^ 
was increased to 24 raising the total strength of the Counqu 
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members, no change having been made in the number of ex-officio and 
elected members. In addition, under section 72 A (2), proviso (6) of the 
Government of India Act, not more than two persons may be nominat- 
ed by the Governor for the purpose of any Bill introduced or proposed 
to be introduced in the Council, such persons being persons having special 
knowledge or experience of the subject matter of the Bill. Members 
BO nominated have, in relation to the BiU and for the period for which 
they are nominated, all the rights of the members of the Council. During 
the period under review 13 nominations under this section were made 
by the GU)vemor. 

423. In the first Legislative Council there was really nothing lesembl- 

Pakties in the big a party system. There was a marked perroanetlt 
Council. division of Government officials on the one hand 

with a few non-official members who supported them and on th4 
other side the main body of the House. Among the latter there, 
were a few faint indications of permanent lines of cleavage, apart 
from the purely communal lines which were distinct enough. There 
were signs of cleavage between the urban and industrial interests 
which mostly centred in Bombay and the agricultural interests in 
the mofussil. On questions of taxation and in expenditure the 
Council would be united in its desire for retrenchment, but below 
this could be discerned a certain amount of jealousy and divergence of 
financial interests. Rural members who saw the wealth of the manu- 
facturing ebsses and the vast expenditure upon the improvement and 
development of Bombay were acxious that no burden of additional 
taxation should fall upon the mofussil. It was also noticeable that the 
Bombay representatives who recognised that their numerical inferiority 
placed them at the mercy of the rural members continually deprecated 
the tendency of the latter to draw distinctions between the City of Bombay 
and the Presidency as a whole. But the difference in interests was there 
and it was recognised although it did not result in the division of the 
House into openly antagonistic parties. 

Another group which traversed the communal lines of clea vage consisted 
ndainly of pleaders and included Gujeratis, Brahmins from the Deccan 
and Sindhi Hindus, Theirs was the old moderate programme of retrench- 
ment and progressive self-government, trial by jur}^, Indianisation 
of the Services, separation of the Judicial and Executive, etc. The 
party, however, did little towards the formulation of a constructive 
programme. 

The other groups and parties in the Council were, as stated above, all 
more or less communal. The non- Brahmins of the Deccan .and Karnatak 
were unified by their dislike of the Brahmins ; the Sindhi Muhammadan 
members, most of whom did not understand any language but th(‘ir own, 
formed a group apart and nearly always voted as one man. Neither 
of these groups had any constmetive policy of their own. Ncr were there 
any prominent party leaders. There was a knot of constant speakers 
rather than leaders. Among these, the most outstanding figure was 
that of Bao Bahadur Chitale, a moderate but fearless critic of 
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Government, ffis speeches made it clear that his experience in local 
board and municipal affairs had given him a parliamentary sense lacking 
in most of the other members. If there was any other inember of whom 
one might say the like, it was Dewan Bahadur God bole, a retired 
officer of the I^iblic Works Department. His opinion carried weight in 
matters on which he was believed to be an expert. Messrs. B. V. Jadhav 
and P. R. Chikodi had some influence with the Maratha and Lingayat 
groups of which they were representatives, and Mr. S. N. Bhutto amongst 
the Sindhi members. Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas, a nominated representative 
of Labour, had no actual following, but his youthful enthusiasm and 
sincerity commanded respect and his eager personal canvassing of his 
own views procured him a certain amount of influence. When all is said, 
however, the fact remains that there were neither parties nor party 
leaders with a fixed policy and effective control in the ffist Council. The 
second Council showed signs of much more definite grouping on party 
lines than did the old House. The Swaraj party was a well-organised 
body, voting solidly together on practically every question. The 
non-Brahmins also were more unified probably as the result of their having 
a non-Brahmin Minister. The Swarajists were the only non-official 
party in the House united by bonds other than communal. They had a 
recognised leader, a definite programme, organisation, and discipline. 
The party was the strongest in the second Council though it did not 
command a majority. It professed not to co-operate with Government, 
but in fact it considerably relaxed the rigour of this policy, inasmuch as 
several of the members of the party consented to serve and did serve 
on committees. The remainder of the House was divided into smaller 
groups or parties. These were the Muhammadans of Sind, the Muham- 
madans of the Presidency proper, and the non-Brahmins. Their organi- 
sation, however, was rather imperfect. They formed the groups from 
which the three Ministers were appointed. They were of about equal 
size and, taken together, commanded about as many votes as the 
Swarajists and their supporters. 

The second Council was divided roughly into three equal portions — 
the Government party, the Swarajist opposition, and the remainder 
comprising the Ministerial groups and a few Independents. As the first 
two groups were opposed in practically every division they more or less 
neutralised one another and the decision generally lay with the Ministerial 
groups. 

Of party leaders the most notable and outstanding figure in the House 
was Mr. M. R. Jayakar, leader of the Swaraj party. He found it 
difficult at times to reach that standard which his followers appeared 
to deem necessary in order to advance the Swarajist cause. This 
together with certain extraneous incidents, resulted in his resigning 
his seat in the Legislative Council in 1926, and with it the party 
organisation and the discipline of the Swaraj party deteriorated rapidly. 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar who had till then been the Secretary and chief 
whip of the party became the nominal leader of the Swarajists, but as a 
matter of fact he did not take his place on the front opposition benchea 
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but sat in an inconspicuous place in the back benches and failed to ezerdse 
any close control and discipline over the party as a whole. 

The elections to the third reformed Council were more keenly 
contested than those to the two previous Councils, and as a 
natural consequence resulted in greater party formations and 
organisations. The newly elected and re-elected members showed 
themselves fully alive to the situation and there took place from 
the outset a good deal of manoeuvring and counter-manoeuvring, 
grouping and regrouping which resulted in a split of the non- 
Brahmin group into two or more sections and in the formation first of a 

Bombay Council Nationalist Party and later of another party — The 
Bombay Council United Nationalist Party. ” The former party included^ 
chiefly the Gujarati members of the Council including seven Independents! 
with 10 Swarajists as “ Associate ” members, totalling in all about 21 or\ 
22. The latter party was composed mostly of Decoani members and \ 
totalled in all 16. It will thus be seen that the Hindu members, barring < 
the non-Brahmins generally, divided and sub-divided themselves first 
according to communities and secondly territorially with an almost 
identical programme if the Swaraj Party (differing only on the degree 
of opposition to be offered to Government) is excluded ; the former pro- 
posing to oppose all proposals of fresh taxation, the latter only “ unjust ” 
proposals. The strength of the non-Brahmins as a separate paiiby in 
the third Council was 11. The Sind Muhammadans and the Presidency 
Muhammadans formed the remaining two groups. 

This was the position of parties in the third Council till the third Ses- 
sion of 1927. In that session the debates on the Bombay University Bill 
brought home to the ‘‘ Bombay Council Nationalist Party ” and the 

Bombay Council United Nationalist Party ^ ’ the necessity of standing 
by each other in support of their representatives in the Ministry. They 
therefore formed a joint party under the name of “ the Coalition Nationa- 
list Party ” with the ostensible object of combating communal aggres- 
siveness in the Council. The party started with a membership of about 
30 . In answer to questions put at the first session of 1 928, the Honourable 
Dewan Bahadur Harilal Desai and the Honourable Mr. G. B. Pradlian 
stated that they were Associate members of the Coalition Nationalist 
party entitled, to its support generally. Another party that came into 
being about the same time as the Coalition Nationalist party was the 

Bombay Council Labour party ” with Mr. P. J. Ginwatia as the leader, 
Mr. S. K. Bok as Deputy leader, Mr. N. A. Bechar as Whip and 
Mr. S. C. Joshi and Syed Munavar as Secretaries. The party, it is 
believed, numbers about 10 and its aim and objects are the advancement 
of labour and the uplift of the backward and depr^ed classes. The 
non-Brahmins who at the commencement of the third Council had been 
divided among themselves soon made up their differences and continued 
to function as a party under the leadership of Mr. B. V. Jadhav. JPhe 
Muhammadans of Sind almost simultaneously with fhe formation of 
the Coalition Nationalist party took within their fold the Presidency 
Muhammadans, making up a compact Muhammadan party with Khan 
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Bahadur S. N. Bhutto as their leader and Moulvi RafiBiuddin Ahmed as 
Deputy leader. 


424. In the first council there were no regular parties in the House, 


Position of 

Ministers and 

NON- OFFICIAL ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARDS THEM 


nor any leaders who could count upon a following. 
The Ministers- themselves were without parties 
upon whose support they could rely. The attitude 
of the non-oificials towards the Ministers was 


one of discriminate opposition but it was not necessardy hostile 
because critical. A typical illustration of this opposition is afforded 
by the debates on the Entertainments Duty Bill. The Bill was originally 
rejected by the Council on account of its dissatisfaction at the rate of 
Grovernment expenditure and of its desire to enforce retrenchment. 
When the expenditure had been cut down a second Bill for the same 
purpose was opposed, but the opposition melted away on the under- 
standing that the revenue to be raised was required for meeting the 
fresh expenditure involved by the provisions of the compulsory 
Primary Education Act. In the second Council the position was more 
difficult as the Swarajists who were then powerful and organized were 
pledged to a policy of non-co-operation. The position, however, 
changed almost completely in the third Council. The Ministers selected 
by the Governor were the Honourable Sir Ghufam Hussain Hidayatallah 
representing Sind and the Muhammadan parties, the Honourable Dr. 
E. P, Paranjpye, and on his resignation the Honourable Mr. G. B. Pradhan 
of the United Nationalist Party and the Honourable Dewan Bahadur 
Haiilal Desai of the Bombay Council Nationalist Party. Although the 
Ministers had thus a regular following, they were for a time placed in 
the position of not being always certain of the votes of the members of 
their party. Thus in the first Finance Bill considered by the new Council 
the two Hindu Ministers found themselves the only members of their 
parties voting with the “Ayes ” on the first reading. All the three 
Ministers found themselves similarly placed on the division on the motion 
of Sir Joseph Kay for a cut of Rs. 20,27,000 in the grant for the Back 
Bay Reclamation scheme, the debates on the Bombay University Bill, 
however, brought about, as stated before, the fusion of the two parties 
supporting the Hindu Ministers, ostensibly with the object of combating 
communal aggressiveness, but really for the purpose of supporting the 
Hindu Ministers, and succeeded effectively throughout the discussion 
of the Bombay University Bill in defeating the joint efiorts of the non- 
Brahmins and the Muhammadans to make certain changes in the bill to 
which the Minister was opposed. Thus in the third Council the non- 
Brahmins, who in the second Coimcil had held the balance of power 
between the parties, lost their position. The two Ministerial parties 
subsequently united to support the Ministers and with the assistance 
of the Government bloc made the position of the Ministers secure for 
the time being. 

In connection with the position of the Ministers in the Bombay 
Legislative Councily it may be noted that in reply to a question it was 
stated that the principle of joint responsibility in the administration ol 
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the transferred departments had not been accepted by the Ministers in 
Bombay and this was explained by stating that as there was no single 
group in any of the three Councils which commanded a majority in the 
House, the Ministers could not be selected from any such single group 
so as to ensure the acceptance of the principle of joint responsibility. 

It was also pointed out, however, that the non-acceptance of the principle 
of joint responsibility did not prevent the Ministers from consulting 
each other. 

425. In securing the necessary support of the Council as a whole towards 
the proposals and policy of the Ministers the official 

Thb official bloc , bloc was an important factor. The importance of , 
the official bloc in matters relating to the transferred { 
departments was not seen in the first year of the first Council. \ 
In that year there were three divisions on transferred subjects in two of \ 
which Government were defeated ; and in the third Government would \ 
have succeeded even without the official bloc. In the next year of the ' 
seventeen divisions on transferred subjects. Government were defeated 
in four and were successful in thirteen, in four of which they would 
have been defeated but for the official bloc. In 1923 there were only 
four divisions on transferred subjects. Government were neutral in 
one, defeated in one and successful in two, one of which would 
have been a defeat but for the vote of the officials. The next year 1924 
the Swarajists entered the Council. Of the nineteen divisions that took 
place that year on transferred subjects, Government were defeated in 
ten, and were successful in nine ; but if the officials had not voted 
one of these nine divisions would have resulted in a tie and four more 
defeats would have been sustained by Government. In 1925 there 
were as many as thirty divisions on transferred subjects, but Govern- 
ment were defeated in none, being neutral in one and successful in 
the remaining twenty-nine. Of these tw^enty-ninc only eighteen were 
clear successes while eleven were obtained with the aid of the 
official bloc. In 1926 there were only three divisions on transferred sub- 
jects in all of which Government were successful. One of these divisions 
would have resulted in a tie and another in a Government defeat 
but for the presence of the official bloc. Last year there were 
twenty-six divisions on transferred subjects. Government were defeated 
in three and were successful in twenty-three, but would have sustained 
seven more defeats but for the votes of the official members. In the first 
session of 1928 there were two divisions on transferred subjects. Govern - 
ment were defeated in 1. Appendix C indicates the subject matter of 
the various divisions that have taken place on transferred subjects 
showing what the effect would have been if the official bloc had not 
voted. It may be noted in this connection that the officials are 
seldom left free to vote as they please. Even in matters which do 
not involve any big questions of policy if the member by whom the 
matter is brought before the House is a member of the Government 
the official members are expected to support him as one man. 
Appendix D shows these results in a tabular form. 
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42 6 . No no-confidence motion as such was debated in the first Legislative 

Council although notices of such motions were 
the Becond Council Mr. R. G. Pradhan 
had sent a notice of a motion of no-confidence in 
the Excise Minister on account of the advice which he was presumed 
to have given to His Excellency in respect of Mr. Pradhan’s Prohibition 
Bin. In the third Council the same honourable member and also 
Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan sent notices of motions of no-confidence in the 
Minister for Education on account of his policy in respect of the 
Bombay University BiU. But as stated above none of these motions 
came up before the Council for actual discussion. 

Censure motions have, however, frequently been Ijabled on budget 
demands. There appears to have been a considerable misunderstanding 
as to the correctness of tabling these censure motions. It was not an 
infrequent thing for a member who had given notice of a nominal 
one-rupee cut to start the speech in support of his motion by 
saying that it was not intended to be a vote of censure on the Minister 
concerned. The point has frequently been brought to the notice of 
members that this is wrong in procedure and that if they desire to 
raise a discussion on the pohcy of the Minister they should do so only on 
a motion for a large cut and not on one for a one-rupee cut. The 
only motion moved as a deliberate censure of a Minister was that 
moved on the demand for education in the very first session of the 
second Council. It was lost after considerable discussion. It was 
however directed chiefly against the ex-Minister for Education, 
Dr. Paranjpye, and had very little to do with the then Minister, 
Mr. Jadhav. It was supported as a condemnation of the educational 
policy of Government during the three preceding years, the then Minister 
being brought in only because of the continuance of that policy as 
evidenced by the budget under discussion. 

42 7 . The Chief Secretary as chief whip is responsible for the official vote 

and a few Government officials act under him as 
whips during the session and keep in touch with 

TION A»D DlSOIPIilNE. ^ .-i 

members from the parts of the Presidency with 
which they are acquainted. 

As regards the non-officials, in the first CouncU as there was no 
organised party, there were no party whips. A good deal of lobbying 
work was c^ne by certain individual members but this was not 
organised. Consultation among communal groups as to the concerted 
attitude to be taken on particular measures was common enough. 
The Sindhi Muhammadan members invariably held such consultationB 
on each day of the session. Conferences between Government and some 
official members were also frequently held. The nearest approach to any 
not^-official whip was the passing from member to member of not^ 
dn^ing debates of importance. 

In the second Council as already indicated there was a more definite 
giH>wth of ^loities aaul of paii;y organisation and party disciplire. Booms 
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for the holding of party meetings were, at the request of the parties, 
assigned to them. The Swaraj party, however, was the only party with 
any definite organisation and discipline. It had its leader, deputy leader, 
secretary, chief whip and assistant whips. The non-Brahmin and 
Muhammadan parties were leas well organised and it is not known whether 
they had any recognised whips to organise their proceedings and vote in 
Council. At the most on debates of great importance there was a hurried 
consultation with the Ministers representing them. 

In the third Council, however, party organisation and discipline showed 
signs of reaching a much higher mark. The Coalition Nationalist Party / 
has a chairman, a leader in the House, a general secretary, joint j 
secretaries, representatives from the various divisions of the Presidency \ 
and whips. Similarly the Bombay Council Labour party has a leader, \ 
deputy leader, and secretaries The non-Brahmin party too had elected ' 
a definite leader as also the Muhammadan party in the Council. 


428. Since the inauguration of the reformed Countils there have been 

^ in all 22 sessions of which 10 were of the first Council, 

A 8 OP USINB88. g sccoud Council and 4 up to now of the third 
Council. The Council met in all for 356 working days of which 88 days 
were devoted to non-official business, the remainder being days of official 
business. Outstanding Government business has been taken up on 
days devoted to non-official business, the time thus spent being made 
up by sitting longer hours. Appendix E shows the commencement and 
conclusion of each session, the total number of days in each session, 
the number of days allotted for non-official business and the number 
of days actually devoted to such non-official business. 

429. During the whole period, 173 Bills have been published under 

either Rule 18 or Rule 20 of the Bombay Legislative 
KoisLATioN. Council Rules. Of these 121 were Government Bills 
and the remaining were non-official Bills. With the exception of one which 
was published under Rule 18, all non-official bills were published under 
Rule 20 of the Bombay Legislative Council Rules. Of the Government 
Bills published, 87 related to the reserved departments and 34 to the 
transferred departments. In addition to the Government Bills published 
under Rule 18, it is of interest to note that for the first time notice of a 
motion for leave to introduce a Government Bill was entered in the 
agenda for the first session of 1928. Ten Government Bills which 
were published under Rule 18 were not introduced in the Council. 
Introduction was a mere formality taken immediately before the first 
reading was asked for. Of 100 non-official Bilk of which notice had 
been given and which were duly entered on the agenda of the Council, 
only 62 obtained the leave of the Council for introduction and were 
duly introduced ; the rest either did not obtain such leave or were not 
moved at all by the member in charge. Of the 163 Bills — Government 
and non-official — ^introduced in Coundl 20 were withdrawn and 17 were 
rejected by the Legislative Council |g^^d 98 were passed. 
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4^.^The period under review afforded tlie Legislative Council 
Btr^ras AKB opportunitiee of (^scufising 8 budgets involv- 
‘SurrLBXENTABT iug a total expenditure of nearly 197 crores, 

BBMAWDs. By motions for reduction or omission of budget 

grants cuts to the extent of about 78 lakhs were effected by the 
Council. During the same period 383 Supplementary demands ' were 
made. Of these, one was ruled out of order by the President, three 
weore not moved, three were reduced and passed, four were rejected 
and' the remaining 372 were passed. 

431. 17,714 questions were dealt with during the period under review. 

Of these, 1463 were disallowed (including 5 
disallowed by BGis Eixcellency the Governor) while 
the remaining 16,251 were admitted. Distributed over the various 
sessions the figures are as follows : 


SeMtoDS 

Total 

number 

received 

Number 

disallowed 

Bemarks 

Vebnuiry 1021 




470 

•49 

• 1 queation referred to 
the Qovemor for orders 
and finally disallowed 
by the Preflident. 

July 1021 .. 




73S 

ITS 


September 1021 




648 

121 


retamuy 1022 




1,024 

248 


July 1022 . . 




673 

161 


September 1022 




606 

112t 

t Includes one disallow- 
ed by the Governor. 

February 1028 




689 

188} 

} Includes 2 disallowed 
by the Governor. 

July 1028 




484 

22 


February 1024 




648 

28 


July 1924 




980 

90$ 

1 Includes one disallowed 
by the Governor. 

Oetober 1024 




1,864 

66 


February 1025 




844 

88 


July 1026 .. 




1,379 

18 


Ootoberl026 




099 

20 


February 1020 




1.204 

82 


/Illy 1920 




778 

29 


February 1927 




1,002 

3611 

II Inol lidos one disallowed 
by the Governor. 

/oly 1927 




1,376 

39 


Oetober 1927 




1,124 

13 


Tebniary 1028 




1,200 

1 

50 



432. During 

RisoLimoNs. 


the period notices of 3582 non-official resolutions were 
sent in. Of these. 193 were disallowed by the 
President and 92 more were disallowed by the 
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Gk>vemor under Rule 22 of the Bombay Legislative Oouncil Rules, while 
the remaining 3297 were admitted by the President. The following 
statement shows the total number of resolutions received, the number 
disallowed by the President and by the Governor, the number of reso- 
lutions moved in Council, but withdrawn on Ooverximent iMwnTftnoeff 
and the number carried in Council on division. 


Sessions 

Total 

number 

received 

umber disallowed 

Number 

actually 

movecl 

In Council 

Number 
withdrawn 
on Govern* 
ment aeiu- 
rances 

Number 
carried on 
division 

By the 
President 

By the 
Gk>vemor 

February 1021 

143 

6 

13 

18 

£ 

1 

July 1021 ■ 

161 

21 

13 

11 

2 


September 1021 

103 

22 

0 

0 

.... 

.... 

Februaiy 1022 

111 

26 

6 

2 



July 1022 

70 

17 

6 

6 

8 

1 

Septoraber-Uecember 1022 

64 

0 

7 

11 

4 

.... 

February 1023 

60 

10 

7 

7 

2 

1 

July 1028 

80 

80* 


12 

2 

8 

February 1924 

121 

11 

4 

14 


4 

July 1924 

167 

6 

0 

11 

1 

1 

2 

October 1024 . . | 

1 200 

4 

1 1 

6 

1 

2 

February 1926 

167 


1 

8 

2 


July 1025 

186 

.. 

2 

24 

8 



October 1025 

186 



26 

6 

[ 

February 1026 

270 

3 


7 

8 


July 1026 . . 

227 

3 

10 

8 



February 1927 . . | 

228 

3 

1 

1 


1 

July 1927 

845 

4 

2 

1 2 



October 1927 ..| 

877 

6 * 

2 

8 



February 1928 ..J 

886 

4 


1 

1 



Out of the 176 resolutions discussed in Council 2 were ruled 
out of order, 56 were withdrawn, consideration of 6 was postponed 
to the succeeding session, 1 was talked out, 38 were lost and 73 
were carried including 15 carried on division against Government 
opposition. 

433. Thirty-six notices of motions to amend Standing Orders were 
sent in. There were 11 motions to amend Standing 
Orders m 1921, 3 in 1922, 1 in 1928, Sin 1924, 6 
in 1925, 1 in 1926, 3 in 1927 and 4 in 1928. None 
of the motions to amend Standing Orders was disallowed by the 
President. Of the motions of which notice was given 4 Were not 
moved at alt, 5 did not obtain the necessaiy^ leave of the Cotmefl tor 
disctlssidn, wh^e the teniainmg 27 obtained the leave of the Cotchdl 

• Iflmt qI tlm were WDd diMlIowed, 
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for discussion and were referred to select committees. The tendency 
of non-official motions was generally to amend the standing orders of the 
Legislative Council so as to secure relaxation of the existing provisions 
in favour of non-official business. 

434. Notices were sent in of four motions for presenting addresses 

to the Governor under Standing Order XII ( 6 ) of 
Standing Orders of the Bombay Le^slative 
Council. Ail of these were moved in Council. The 
first was moved in the fourth session of 1921 ; but was ruled out 
of order after considerable discussion. Two others were moved in the 
second session of 1927 but for want of time were postponed to the next 
session at which they were discussed and rejected by the House. The 
last was at the first session of 1928 where after considerable discussion 
it was withdrawn by the mover. 

435. Notices were sent in of 43 Government motions and resolutions 

Government which Were admitted by- the President. Of 

MOTIONS AND thcsc two wcrc not moved at all, although in the 
RBsonTTioNs. Qf (jf tlicse, actiou was taken in the Council 

as if it had been moved and carried, and of the remaining 41, one was 
ruled out of order by the President on a point of order ; one was left 
undecided after discussion ; one was adjourned sine die by the President ; 
three were moved and discussed and treated as carried though not put 
to the vote, and 35 were carried. None was rejected by the Council. 

436. In all, notices of 34 adjournment motions were given by 

Adjournment members. Of these 13 either did not obtain the 

MOTIONS previous consent of the President or were ruled 

out of order. Notices of 4 were withdrawn, and the Council refused leave 
in the case of 2 while the remaining 15 obtained the necessary consent 
of the President and were duly moved in Council. Of these, 3 were 
disallowed by the Governor, 4 were withdrawn or not pressed ; 2 Were 
talked out ; 2 were lost and 4 were carried. A statement giving a list 
of such adjournment motions and indicating what happened to each is 
attached {vide Appendix F). 

Finance Bills. 437 The following Were the finance Bills that 
Attitcdl ov the 
Legislative Council 

TowAiius Finance were considered by the Legislative Council in the 
Biij.s, the Budobt, 

FINANCIAL PROPOSALS « ^ 

AN’l CXPENDITUHE. fijSt COUnCll : 

Bill No. Ill of 1922 to impose a duty in respect of admission to enter- 
tainments. 

Bill No. V of 1922 further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

Bill No. VI of 1922 to amend the Court Fees Act, 1870, and the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act, 1882. 

Bill No. XX of 1922 to impose a duty in respect of admission to 
entertainments. 
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In the second Council the following finance Bills were considered ; — 

Bill No. IX of 1924 to amend the Court Fees (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1922. 

Bill No. II of 1925 further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899^ 
in its application to the Presidency of Bombay. 

Bill No. Ill of 1925 further to amend the Court Fees Act, 1870. 

Bill No. XIII of 1926 to impose a tax on totalisator betting. 

Bill No, I of 1926 to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1922. 

Bill. No. Ill of 1926 further to amend the Court Fees Act, 1870. 

Bill No. VI of 1926 further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 in| 
its application to the Presidency of Bombay. 

In the third Council the finance Bills considered were : — 

Bill No. V of 1927 further to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act, 1922. 

Bill No. II of 1928 further to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act, 1926. 

Bill No. Ill of 1928 to amend the Court Fees (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1926. 

It will be noticed that these finance bills took the shape of two (one being 
a repetition of the other) Bills for taxes on entertainments ; one for a 
tax on totalisator betting, five for increase, of court fees, six for increase of 
stamp duties including one which was really a tax on the transfer of 
property. The Court Fees and Stamp Acts (Amendment) Bills passed 
in the later Councils were intended merely to extend the period of the 
Acts already passed which were enacted to continue in operation for a 
specified period only. Speaking generally, the attitude of the Council 
in respect of finance Bills has been based on a desire to avoid any 
increase of existing taxation or any imposition of new taxation. The 
rejection of the first Bill seeking to impose a duty on entertainments 
was due to a desire on the part of the Coimcil to force Government to 
retrench their expenditure because they were dissatisfied with the 
rate of Government expenditure. When the expenditure had been cut 
down, the second Bill was passed with little opposition on the under- 
standing that the revenue to be raised was required for meeting the fresh 
expenditure involved in the provision of compulsory education under the 
Primary Education Act. In 1924, however, the tamttion Bill (Court 
Fees) brought in by Government was lost at the first reading. In 1925 
one taxation Bill (Stamp Duty) was lost at the first reading and the other 
was withdrawn by Government in view of the feeling of the Council in 
the matter ; and in 1926 two taxation Bills were passed after considerable 
opposition. In 1927 one taxation Bill (Stamp Bill) was passed by a 
harrow majority, some of the nominated non-official members even 
voting against the measure. Another noticeable trait of the Council in 
dealing with finance Bills was a persistent endeavour on its part to force 
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Qovemmeiit to earmark the proceeds of particular taxation for a 
apedfio purpose — generally education. Amendments to this effect were 
brought to almost every taxation Bill introduced by Governmeut 
including the Entertainments Duty Bill and the Totalisator Bettinu 
Tax BiD. 

438. In dealing with the budget the most outstanding feature is a marked 
tendency of the Legislative Council to enquire 
closely into the details of the Executive 
Gh)vemment. The debates show that this attitude 
is partly due to the feeling that one-half of the Government is not 
responsible to the Council and therefore may be guilty of extravagance 
or arbitrary actions. Another tendency especially at the beginning 
of each Council is to reject items of expenditure merely because 
they were not understood. Most of •the motions for reductions 
bas^ on this tendency were withdrawn after full explanation was 
givoi. At every discussion on demands for grants hundr^s of motions 
for reduction or omission are sent in by the members of Council when 
it is very well known that not even one-tenth of the cuts could 
be discussed within the allotted time. In this respect the Council 
may be said not to know how to concentrate on essentials and to 
leave small details alone. A glance at the Council proceedings will 
show that not even half the number of grants are properly discussed 
and that Government have had to change, every year the order in 
which grants are submitted to the Council in order that discussion may 
be directed to different parts of the administration in each year of the 
lifetime of the Council. The number of grants that are passed by guillotine 
on the last day for the voting of grants is an index to the way in which 
the Council deals with the budget in this respect. As a result, important 
issues of policy sometimes remain undiscussed because the Council has 
spent its time in discussing cuts on minor grants. It may, however, be 
noted that in the budget session of 1928, when towards the close of the 
period allotted for demands for grants it became evident that the subject 
of land revenue administration in respect of which the House desired to 
come to a decision regarding the enhancement of assessment in the Bardoli 
taluka could not ordinarily be reached, a common understanding was 
arrived at by which member after member desisted from moving motions 
for reduction or omission of budget grants of which he had given notice, 
only with a view to enable the House to go to a vote upon the question 
of Bardoli l^Tid revenue assessment. The last two Presidents have, 
however, discouraged the tendency to detailed and petty interference 
in minor items which, as stated above, was very markedly in evidence 
and they have frequently reminded members that they can use a motion 
to reduce a particular grant as a means of raising a general debate on 
grievances felt against the Department for which the grant is intended. 
The lesson has l^en fairly well learnt now and this course is frequently 
followed. Another point in the attitude of the Council in respect of the 
budget is its consistent belief that the nation-building departments are 
being starved to the advantage of purely administrative departments. 

MO a 2S6--29 
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Thus the Council is ready to sanction grants for education, medical 
administration, sanitation, etc., but is less willing to grant provision for 
general administration. Apart from this inclination to attack provisions 
made for the reserved half of Government the Council has shown a genuine 
'desire to enforce economy and most of the outs which have been carried 
may be said to have been due to a desire to prevent ,what appeared to 
the members to be extravagance. It is noteworthy that in the course 
of eight years none of the grants omitted or reduced by the Council has 
been restored by the Governor. 

The action of the Jjegislative Council in one case deserves parti- 
cular consideration because it raised a constitutional issue. In the 
budget session of 1924 the grant for the establishment of the Director 
of Information was rejected but it was voted by the Council when 
put before it again in the July session as a supplementary demand. 
The Council has always been disposed to resent the restriction against 
reducing non-votable items such as salaries of officers appoint^ by 
the Secretary of State by proposing reductions in or rejection of the 
budget provision for the pay of their establishments which were votable. 
The late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the first President, had ruled that 
this was out of order. This ruling, however, was reversed during the 
budget session of 1924 by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah, the then President, 
on a discussion with regard to the proposed deletion of the amount pi^- 
vided for estabhshmento for non-votable appointments under the head 

35-Indu8trie8 ” the salary of the Director, an I.C.S. officer, being 
non-votable. This ruliDg in the wide form in which it has been given 
renders it possible for the appointment of officers whose salaries are non- 
votable to be made nugatory by motions for omissions of their establish- 
ments which it would not be possible to restore by certification 
except in emergency in the case of the transferred departments. 
On the whole, however, and having regard to the fact that since the 
introduction of the Reforms there * has not been a single case of 
certification of grants by the Governor, it may be said that the 
attitude of the Council in the matter of voting expenditure has been 
reasonable one. 

439. Supplementary demands are made when the amount of any grant 

SvppLEMXNTABT votcd thc budget is found insufficient or when a need 
DEMANDS. arises during the current year for expenditure upon some 

new service not contemplated in the budget for that year for which the 
vote of the Council is necessary. In 1924 an additional rule on this subject 
was incorporated in the Bombay Legislative Council Rules providing that 
an estimate might be presented to the Council for an additional or supple- 
mentary grant in respect of any demand to which the Council has pre- 
viously refused its assent or the amount of which the Council has reduced 
either by a rejection of the whole grant or by the omission or reduction 
of any of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed. Under 
the Rules supplementary grants are to be dealt with in the same way 
as if they were demands for grants. 
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440. The Meston Settlement in its eSect on the Bombay Presidency has 

largely influenced the transaction of all financial 

business in the Legislative Council. The whole 

Council including Government have alwa}^ strongly 
felt that this province has been unfairly treated by the Meston Settlement. 
The attitude of the Legislative Council towards proposals for taxation 
has been to a very great extent coloured by this feeling. Whenever a 
new taxation bill has been introduced the Council has expressed its 
fear that it might be construed by the Government of India as showing 
the satisfaction of the Bombay Council with the Meston Settlement. 
At every budget discussion the Council has impressed upon Government 
the necessity of getting as much money as could be got ^om the Govern- 
ment of India by way of modification of the Meston Settlement. Every 
measure of taxation has been opposed in the Council on the ground that 
it would give the Government of India a wrong idea of the true financial 
position of this province. The Council has therefore been very chary 
in passing such proposals. Because of this feeling also the Council has 
not given permanency to any of the new taxation, the idea being that 
these measures were passed temporarily in order to tide over the 
present difficulties till the G<.)vermnent could get the Meston Settlement 
altered in favour of Bombay. When the Bill to increase the stamp 
duties was considered in the Council last year, it was passed without much 
discussion after it was pointed out that the increase in the stamp duties 
would strengthen the position of Bombay in negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of India as regards the modification of the Meston Settlement. 
The (\mncil has shown great solicitude in its desire to see that this 
province gets better treatment in any financial settlement from the Govern- 
ment of India. In this connection attention may be drawn to the 
adjournment motion moved in March 1925 by a member to call attention 
to the financial proposals of the Finance Member of the Government of 
India at the time of the presentation ot the central budget for 1925-26 — 
proposals which did not give any relief to this presidency by way even of a 
partial remission of the provincial contribution. The unanimous passing 
of the motion for adjournment on this occasion shows exactly how 
the Council felt on this question. In pursuance of the desires and views 
given expression to during the discussion of this adjournment motion 
the Council in 1925 authorised Government to send a representation on 
its behalf to the Government of India as regards the Meston Settlement. 
Apart from this, at almost every session of the Council there have been 
se veral questions and resolutions about the revision of the Meston .Settle- 
ment, 

441 . The control exercised by the Council over provincial finance has 

CONTUOI. 1:XERCISKD Considerable and it has progressively learnt 

o visit (Jo VEHEMENT how widc its powers in tliis matter are. Its control 
EXfKNDiTUBE. ovcT financial proposals in the shape of finance Bills 

has been great. It effectively compel!^ retrenchment in 1922 by throw- 
ing out the Entertainments Tax Bill and by threatening to reject the 
Stamp Bill if its demand for retrenchment was not substantially met, 

MO H 266 — 29o 
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with the result that Oovemment were compelled to retrench to the extent 
of Bs. 60 lakhs. In 1925, it threw out for the same reasons another finance 
Bill and adopted an attitude which compelled Government to withdraw 
the second finance Bill which was on the agenda for that session. The 
Oounoil also exercises its control by way of reductions and omissions of 
budget grants, again compelling Government to find ways and means 
for retrenchment to the extent of the cuts efiected. Further, it has 
extended its power of controlling expenditure in respect of non-voted 
items by attacking the voted establishments attached to such items. In 
1926 an attempt was made to discuss, by the moving of an adjournment 
motion, the Gk>vemment of India communiqvb regarding the report 
of the Currency Commission on the ground that it afiected very 
seriously the agricultural, industrial and capitalist interests of this Presi- 
dency. The motion was admitted by the President but was disallowx^d 
by the Governor under Rule 22 of the Legislative Council Rules. 
Ibe only instance of a proposal involving increased expenditure was the 
Prohibition Bill of Mr. R. G. Pradhan. This bill was not introduced as 
it did not receive the previous sanction of the Governor required by 
section 80-C of the Government of India Act. During budget discussions, 
however, there have been constant representations made by the 
non-officials that increased expenditure should be provided for the 
transferred departments. 

442. The mainspring of the Legislative Council’s actions in all financial 

Obnebal attitude business has been the desire to avoid responsibility 
TOWARDS FiNARoiAL for iucreased or fresh taxation and to enforce 
PROPOSALS. economy. But where the necessity for fresh 

taxation has been plainly established the Council has faced it, as for 
instance in the several increases in Court Fees and Stamp duties by the 
amendments to the Court Fees and Stamp Acts. Again, when the Council 
saw that there was an undeniable need it passed an Act to tax totalisator 
betting and one to increase the duties on the transfer of property. One 
of the biggest cuts efiected by the Council, that of Rs. 33,80,000 in the 
provision of Rs. 3,21,83,400 made for the Lloyd Barrage and Canal 
Construction Project in the budget for 1925-26 was made, as appears 
from the Debates, not with a view to crippling the progress of the project 
but mainly in order to guard against any extravagance in expenditure 
and to save interest on the unspent balances of Government monies. 
Similarly the reduction of Rs. 20,27,000 on the demand for the Bombay 
Reclamation Scheme was carried by a very large majority in the Council 
(only four non-officials voting with the minority) as the expression of the 
overwhelming if not necessarily well-instructed opinion of the Council 
against further commitments in respect of the Back Bay Reclamation. 
That the Council took a very keen interest in retrenchment will also 
be seen from the fact that in the February-March session of 1922 in 
addition to compelling Government to make a cut of 60 lakhs they forced 
on Government a Retrenchment Committee consisting mainl\ of non- 
official members ; until this was conceded they threw out the provisions 
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-f OT the establishment of the Special Officer appointed to investigate the 
poBsibOities of retrenchment. 

The manner in which the Council desired retrenchment to be effected 
ap{>ears from the debates to bo the outcome of certain beliefs which are 
not peculiar to the Council but have been promulgated by politicians 
in the Press and on the Platform, namely, that the nation-building 
departments are starved to the advantage of purely administrative 
departments ; that the administration is top-heavy ; that Europeans are 
overpaid ; that allowances are often unjustifiable sources of profit and 
that temporary establishments are unnecessarily created. The debates 
in the more recent years seem to indicate that some of the beliefs men- 
ioned have been modified and that criticism tends to be levelled against 
he salaries of the better, paid Indian officials as well as against the 
aigh salaried Europeans. But the old beliefs often reappear and continue 
to colour the views and perhaps to determine the attitude of the Legis- 
lative Council in dealing with financial business. 

It is interesting to note that while in the discussion of financial business 
ci .e policy adumbrated by the Council has been that of economy, questions 
and resolutions have been tabled dealing with the cases of individuals 
or of the lower grades of classes of Government servants deliberately 
suggesting and asldng for more pay for them and that a great many 
resolutions have been such as could not have been given effect to except 
by the expenditure, sometimes on a large scale of public money. 

No instances have occurred in which the Legislative Couneff has abused 
the wide powers that it possesses in the matter of financial business. 
Speaking of the cut of Rs. 60 lakhs effected by the first Council the 
Governor in his address to the Council said “We (Government) agreed to 
do what the Council desired because we realised that the spirit which 
animated the Council was laudable and just in principle and that the 
solvency and the credit of Government were even more important than 
any administrative efficiency.” Wlant was said in respect of the Rs. 60 
lakhs cut might with equal truth be applied to all the retrenchment 
effected by the Council in subsequent years. The period under review 
has been a period of admittedly severe financial stringency and Govern- 
ment have admitted on more occasions than one that in dealing with 
measures of finance and taxation during tills difficult period the Legis- 
lative Council has been actuated by a sense of r<‘sponsibility. 

443. It is of interest in concluding the consideration of the financial 
business transacted by the Legislative Council to note 

loKEN grants. in the second session of 1925 an jatempt was 

made by Government to obtain the sanction of the Tjcgislative Council to a 
“ token grant In explanation of the procedure the Government 
spokesman stated “ I must first explain what a token demand is, because 
1 believe this is the first time that we are being asked to move a token 
demand by the Finance Department, The position is this : under the 
rulesitisnotreally necessary to bring this question at all before the House, 
that is to say, under the financial rules it would have been possible for 
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me to have passed this monsy which is required, . . .without a reference 
to this House. It seemed to me and it seemed also to the Finance 
Department that in a matter of this sort it would hardly be right to 
proceed without laying the scheme, before the House for their criticism. 
Therefore this device has been invented by the Finance Department so 
that the matter should be brought before the House and the question 

practically put to the vote of the House If the grant 

is rejected then I should understand that it would not be permissible 
for me to proceed with the re-appropriation proposed. If the grant 
is passed by the House then I should feel justified and I believe I shall 
be permitted by the Finance Department to sanction the payment of 
the necessary sum. The question before the House is whether (the 
proposal) should be sanctioned. ” The President, however, raised the 
question whether the procedure of a token grant was permissible 
under the Rules and Standing Orders ; and after consideration it was 
decided that pending the general consideration of token grants the 
demand proposed should be moved in the form of a resolution. The 
question of the legality of token grants has not again come before the 
CounoiL 


444. The members of the Legislative Council have availed themselves 
freely of the right of asking questions and some 
uBSTions. members have tabled as many as 200 to 300 questions 
at a single session. At first the Standing Orders provided that 10 days' 
notice before the commencement of each session was necessary for 
questions. But in the third session of 1923, the Standing Orders were 
amended so as to make it permissible to send in questions up to 
10 days before the conclusion of a session. An attempt was made by a 
memW at the first session of 1928 to amend the Standing Orders 
so as to revert to the old practice but the proposal did not find favour 
with the Council and did not accordingly obtain the necessary leave of 
the Coimcil for consideration, 


At first questions were admitted or disallowed by the President only 
after the departments concerned had expressed their opinion on the point. 
This procedure was found to involve great labour and delay and it was 
accordingly abandoned. Thereafter the practice has been for the 
President to exercise his discretion in the first instance and for the various 
departments to bring to his notice any fact which if known to him might 
have led to the disallowance of the question. Such facts are taken into 
consideration by the Presid^t who at times on such reconsideration has 
disallowed questions which he had previously allowed.. 

The rule that the member who asks a question must make himself 
reepoDsible for the accuracy of any statement which it contains was 
difficult of enforcement. It became obvious that certain members 
merely seardied the files of local newspapers for a grievance which they 
proceed^ fio incorporate in a question without further enquiry. At 
first they used to quote the newspaper from which the information was 
drawn. But tk President ruled such questions out of order. They 
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then adopted the practice of sending copies of the cuttings for information 
but this too was discouraged. In other cases it was impossible for the 
President to disallow the question as he could not know whether the 
member had or had not conducted a proper ej^quiry. 

Another rule which was more or less neglected was that a question 
should not be a suggestion for action. Many members sought to over- 
come this provision by so drafting a question as to ask whether Govern- 
ment intended to do such and such a thing or whether^ovemment had 
any objection to doing such and such a thing. As the drafting of questions 
in this form was such that it might reasonably be held to be an enquiry 
as to the intention and attitude of Government, it became more and more 
difficult for the President to disallow such questions, and the proceedings 
show that such questions were fairly numerous. Against 5,121 questions 
in the first council, there were 7,891 in the second council and 4,702 in the 
first four sessions of the third Coimcil. Members have also freely availed 
themselves of the privilege of asking supplementary questions in the House 
for the asking of which no previous notice is required under the Standing 
Orders. Questions have been asked on almost every branch of the 
administration of Government. Appendix G gives a list of subjects 
on which questions have been asked, but the main classes into which 
questions fall are those relating to the Services, those of local interest 
and miscellaneous. Questions relating to the Services generally dealt 
with matters of personal interest or grievances of individuals or 
branches of the Services. A large number of them concerned the Indiani- 
sation of the Services, others dealt with the pay, promotion, punishment 
or prospects of particular classes of Government servants and even of 
individuals. Some questions relating to the Services had a racial or 
communal bias and these generally suggested further Indianisation of the 
Services or specially favourable treatment of Muhammadans, non- 
Brahmins or the depressed classes in the matter of recruitment, pay 
or promotion. 

Questions of local interest related mainly to grievances and short- 
couiings under the heads of land revenue, forests and excise especially 
the location and auctioning of liquor shops — education, local self-govern- 
ment, medical and sanitary. Among questions of local interest some 
have been useful and have led to the issue of orders remedying the 
grievances thus brought to notice or have given Government an oppor- 
tunity of explaining or rebutting allegations made outside the Council. 
Some of the questions were trivial and had obviously involved an inordi- 
nate amount of labour in preparing the answers quite but of proportion 
to their value. Among miscellaneous questions were a large number, 
especially in the earlier sessions of the first Council and of the second 
Council, regarding the treatment of political prisoners,’^ the reasons 
moving Government to prosecute agitators or the measures taken to 
put down disorders. Under the head of miscellaneous questions also 
must fan Il».e large number of qu^i<ms relating to Inams and Watans. 

In first C^ndl 1,019 questionfi were diaiiBowed out of a total of 
5,121 received, wbiie in the tldconA CouHcQ 807 questions irm 
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disallowed ont of 7,891. During the four sessions of the third Council 
there have been 137 questions disallowed out of 4,702. It n^y be 
inferred from these figures that with greater acquaintance with the 
rules of the Council and its procedure the members have learnt to 
draft their questions more in conformity with the rules. 

The grounds for disallowance of questions by the President have been 
mostly that the questions are suggestions for action, that they ask for 
opinion or that they relate to central subjects, for example, railways. 
In the disallowance of questions, however, the phrase “ matters of public 
concern ” was given a liberal interpretation so as to include any matter 
coming within the control of public department even though it might 
only concern a single individual ; but it was ruled that Y>ersonal matters 
were not matters of public concern unless they involved questions of 
principle or law. During the earlier sessions of the first Council the 
President invariably explained to the member who asked a question the 
reasons for which he disallowed it^ — a course w^hich resulted in the rapid 
improvement of the form in which questions were put. But subsequently 
with the greater acquaintance gained by the members of the rules the 
practice was discontinued. 


Natube of Gov- 

SBNMBVT BlFLnDS. 


445. When the reply to a question was available from administrative 
reports contained in the Council library it was the 
practice of Government to give the reference to such 
publication by way of an answer. In some cases 
the answer took the form of a refusal to supply the information 
on the ground that the value of the information was incommensurate 
with the expense or labour involved in its collection. Another 
ground on which questions were not fully answered was imported 
from parliamentary precedent and has also a basis of support in the 
Standing Orders of the Council themselves, namely, that a question must 
not refer to the subjects administered by more than one Honourable 
Member or Minister. 


Non-official members, however, appear sometimes to have considered 
the Government’s way of answering questions to be unsatisfactory. 
In the third session of 1923 a member proposed to move an adjournment 
of the House to discuss the “ persistent and unsatisfactory way of 
answering interpellations.” At the same session there was on the 
agenda a resolution that “ This Council recommends to Government 
that in order to enhance the utility of the Council and the despatch of 
its work in future answers should be given by them to questions put by 
members in a more comprehensive, direct and detailed manner than 
hitherto.” During question time it sometimes happened that members 
protested to the President on the subject of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the replies of Government and in each case the President has always 
brought to their notice the constitutional remedy lying in their hands by 
way of moving an adjournment of the House. It must be added, how- 
ever, that this step has never in fact been taken. 
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446. Under the Standing Orders, resolutions are mere recommenda- 
tions to Government. They are not binding on 
asoLUTioHs. Government but it has become a practice approach- 
ing a convention that efiect should be given to them as far as possible, 
and members of the Council have realised their value as a constitutional 
means of influencing the policy and action of Government. At first 
the Standing Orders provided for 15 clear days’ notice before the com- 
mencement of each session, but they were amended so as to provide 
for supplementary agenda including resolutions received up to 16 days 
before the end of the session. The original Standing Orders were also 
amended in 1926 so as to provide that a member could, with the 
permission of the President, authorise another member to move 
resolutions standing in his name. The number of resolutions that 
have been received has been in all 3,682. In the first Council only 
791 resolutions were received ; in the second Council 1,505, and in 
the four sessions of the third Council 1,286 have been received. 
In the first Council the resolutions were more numerous in 1he 
earlier than in the later sessions, probably because experience taught 
the members that there was no time for discussion of a very large 
number. But the tendency has again changed and from 1924 
onwards the number of resolutions received has gone on increasing every 
session although it has been obvious that very few of them stood any 
chance of being discussed. As against the average of 100 to 150 in 
the first year of the Council the average now is' nearer 250 to 300 per 
session. It has become the practice for several members to give notice 
of the same resolution when it happens to deal with an important 
subject so that the resolution might be assured of discussion and this 
also accounts for some portion of the increase in numbers. Besolutions, 
too, are repeated at successive sessions of the Council and in some 
instances are similar in effect though diflerently worded. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that a member attempted to get the Standing 
Orders amended so as to provide for resolutions not discussed at a 
particular session being carried over to the succeeding session without any 
fresh notice. The attempt, however, failed for want of the necessary 
support from the House. Eliminating actual and virtual repetitions, 
the number of independent and effective resolutions on the agenda 
paper would be a little under one-third of the total number received. 
As a rule the same members appear each session, in the list of those 
who have tabled resolutions sonie of them sending in between 30 and 40 
resolutions each. One member has tabled as many as 50 resolutions at 
one session. The tabling of resolutions is very o^n, it is understood, 
merely a method of advertising, the member being well aware that 
under no circumstances could he possibly get a chance of moving all the 
resolutions ^^ch he has sent in. Apart from this small group, the 
majority of mambexs appear to be content to send in but a few reso* 
lutions and some members have never sent in any resolutions at all. 
Appendix H contains a list of important resolutions moved in the Council 
indapating what eventually happened to each. 
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447. Resolutions are frequently sent in asking for the appointment of 
committees of official and non-offioial members of the 
Council to report on particular matters. Many 
resolutions deal with forest grievances, land 
revenue matters — especially revision settlement — ^agriculture, village 
officers and Inams, excise matters — especially prohibition — irrigation, 
roads, tolls, the position of Muhammadans and the backward and depres- 
sed classes in the Government services, education and unemployment, the 
working of the Development Department, cases of susp^ded munici- 
palities and a number of temporary and local grievances. • During the 
session following the Gujerat floods a large number of resolutions relating 
to flood relief was tabl^. Resolutions have also from time to time been 
tabled in connection with prisoners convicted for so-called political 
offences. Several members had during the last few sessions sent in 
resolutions asking Government to place before the Council a statement 
showing the action taken by Government on the resolutions passed 
during each session and this request was complied with and a 
statement placed on the table in answer to a question at the third session 


Grounds or 

DTSALLOWANOB. 


of 1927. 

448. Of the 791 resolutions received for the first Council, 160 were dis-^ 
allowed by the President and 63 by the Governor, 
while of the 1,505 resolutions received for the second 
Council only 27 were disallowed by the President and 
24 by the Governor and of the 1,286 resolutions received in the four 
sessions of the third Council, 16 have been disallowed by the President 
and 6 by the Governor. It may be inferred that as members have 
become better acquainted with the Rules and Standing Orders the 
number of resolutions which have had to be disallowed has been steadily 
diminishing. 


The usual grounds for disallowance of resolutions have been that they 
were bad in form in that they raised more than one issue or in substance 
because they related to a Coutral subject. The grounds of disallowance 
by the Governor have been those set out in rule 22 of the Bombay 
Legislative Council Rules, namely, that the matter could not be discussed 
without prejudice to public interests, or that the subject matter of the 
resolution was one which was not the immediate concern of the local 
Government. 

On a resolution being moved, it was the practice of €k)vernment not 
to intervene until several membets had spoken and the general attitude 
of the House could be guessed. Where Government agreed partially 
^th the resolution but cbilld not accept it in the form in which it was 
moved, it staved off a division by promising to enquire into the matter ot 
by preparing an amendment itself or by siipporting ah acceptable amende 
ment moved by non^fficials. in su<A cases the attitude of the fiduae 
was generally reasi^bte and h great number of resolutions has asa. leuiiil 
bieenwithdritWhultcl^^ Anumbetofres6ffiti<nifl,h<^#ever;i^ 

carried against ($}vhniinent or was carried in a form to which ^venmieiat 
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were tinable to agree. The most important instance was a resolution 
passed by the first Council calling upon Government to punish a European 
Police Superinteaident for arresting a Parai doctor, although Government 
did their best to make it clear that the Superintendent had acted in good 
faith and without exceeding his powers. Another in the next Council was 
the resolution moved for the appointment of a committee to consider the 
question of bringing the powers of revising land revenue assessment under 
closer regulation by statute. Here Government accepted the proposal 
for a committee but not the amendment that ios members should be 
elected by the Council and that “no revision work should be proceeded 
with or any new rates under the revised settlement should be introduced ” 
pending legislation. The resolution with the amendment was, however, 
carried. Similarly a resolution to withdraw a settlement recently 
introduced and in force was carried against Government. Other instances 
were the resolutions on the subject of Tagai loans for the sinking 
of wells, for the cancellation of a notification dividing the Surat District 
into three protected areas under section 3 of the Cotton Transport Act 
and for the total abolition of all alcoholic drinks in 10 (amended to 
20) years. 

449- There have been 38 amendments to Standing Orders that have 
hitherto been carried. Of the^e tlu‘ most important 
ANDiNG BDBBs. tliosc ill Pari IV relating to motion « for 

adjournment of the House, to the i>ro vision that statutory motions 
made by iion-official members shall be treated as Covernment business, 
the amendment for making the same provision for adjournment 
in respect of resolutions as in resj)ect of motions relating 
to Bills and Standing Orders-, the piovisitn iLal diiiing voting 
of demands of the annual budget, half an hour (inly shall be 
allowed for the answ^ciing of questions ; in Part VIII giving a special 
privilege regarding statutory mentions which, unlike ordinary resolutions 
under the Rules and Standing Orck*r^, if carried, are binding on Goveni- 
meut ; in Part IX requiring that in addition to the other members 
the Member of Government, and in the case of non-offirial Bills, the 
member in charge shall also be members of Select (\<mnuttce and 
in Part Xf relating to financial business and to the presentation of 
the budget. Most of the motions to amend Standnig Orders were 
tabled by non-official members ; but Government lia\ e also tabled 
some such motions. The general tcmiency of non-oflir*ial amendments 
has been towards the relaxation of the Rules 
GBNEi:AL TENDENCY requiring notice of motions and questions ; a wrish 
STANmNG ^RD^s. huve notices of resolutions and questions carried 
over to a new session and to shorten the period 
laid dowm tinder the Standing Orders disallowing the repetition of 
resolutions raising substantially the same question. One amendment 
sought to remove the disabilities of members who knew only their 
own vernaculars by the addition of a paiagraph ensuring that Urdu 
translations of Bills to be introduced, resolutions and budgets should 
be supplied to those members who did not know English. 
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450. Under the Standing Orders of the Legislative Council communi- 

’ cations from the Council to the Grovernor are made 
Governor^”* through the President by formal address after 

motion made and carried in the Council. This 
privilege has been invoked on four occasions. The first address 
proposed to request the Governor to extend the time allotted to the 
Council for the discussion of budget demands, but the motion was 
ruled out of order by the President. The next set of motions for the 
presentation of addresses to the Governor was in connection with the 
appointment of standing committees of the Council to be attached to 
administrative departments and the appointment of Council Secretaries. 
Both questions were discussed at considerable length by the House 
but ultimately negatived. The last sought to request His Excellency 
to exercise his right of allotting different days for the disposal of different 
classes of business in such a way as to enable non-official business to he 
taken up between the days assigned for Government business. The 
motion met with considerable support from non-official members but 
was ultimately withdrawn by the mover on the assurance that an 
endeavour would be made to meet the grievances of the non-officials 
in the budget session. 

451 . Although there is no specific provision in the Rules and Standing 

Orders for Government motions, opportunity was 
Government taken under the general provisions to bring before 
the Council for consideration various proposals of 
(government, sometimes in the shape of Govern- 
ment motions iuid sometimes in the shape of Government resolutions. 
Among these may be mentioned motions for appointment of the 
Finance Committee, of representatives of the Legislative Council upon 
the var'-ons Advisory Committees on railways, etc. Those are ordinarily 
of a more or less formal nature and have not aroused much interest, 
except among the candidates for places on the committees. 

452. A motion for an adjournmentof the business of the Council may 

be made with the consent of the President for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance. There have in all been 34 such 
motions. Some important subjects have been discussed by means of 
tliese motions. The motum for adjournment to discuss the arrest of a 
memlu^r of the Council in the first session of 1923 excited tlie House to 
a most remarkable extent and even resulted in the House making use of 
its financial powers by refusing grants till the matter was satisfactorily 
e.’^plained. Another important motion which was carried dealt with 
the statement made by Lord Olivier, the then Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of the attitude of the Swaraj party in particular 
and of the Bombay Council in general in relation to the Bombay ChUdr 
ren Bill. Other important motions were those relating to Bombay’s 
provincial contribution, to the unsatisfactory nature of the majority 
report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee and to the grave situation; 


MOTIONS AND 
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in the Bombay cotton trade. The Council has sometimes tried by 
means of motions for adjournments to go beyond the sphere of subject 
which the House is competent to discuss and in such cases His Excellency 
the Governor has exercised his right of disallowing discussion. Two 
motions which were so disallowed were those relating to the report of the 
Currency Commission and to the statement on India made by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Lords. A question has arisen more 
than once as to what is an urgent matter within the meaning of the rules. 
The practice generally followed by the Presidents has been to treat as 
urgent anj'thing which has happened less than 15 days before the 
commencement of the session and on which therefore notice of a resolu- 
tion in the ordinary way could, not have been sent. 

463. Unlike other provinces, the Presidency of Bombay has been 
fortunate in that the ‘ Ijocal Government has not 
Attitude op the been compelled to resort to the use of executive as 
opposed to ordinary judicial action— to make use 
QUBSTioMs: ot such measures as the Seditious Meetings Act 

„ or the Criminal Law Amendment Act — with the 

Measures dealieo ix xi. i. i • r i 

WITH LAW AND ORDER ^®s^dt that there has been no occasion lor sucli a 

OR PUBLIC SECURITY. coufUct as might have caused serious apprehensions 
regarding the attitude of the Legislative Council 
towards measures taken for the maintenance of law and order. 
Moreover, there have been no occasions for judging the attitude of 
the Legislative Council towards legislation afTecting law and order. 
Such material as is available shows that its attitude had not been 
unreasonable. The prosecutions of the Ali brothers and of Mr. Gandhi 
were accepted as necessary and j)roper and the policy of Govern- 
ment in dealing with the picketting movement in connection with 
prohibition before the riots in Bombay in 1921 was, if not approved 
by the Council, at least not actively ojjposed. All the other material 
that might be considered relevant to a consideration of this subject was 
in the nature of resolutions relating to political prisoners or prisoners 
convicted of an ollence savouring of political crime, to the recovery of 
punitive taxes under the Police Acts and to enquiries for statements- 
regarding riots and disturbances. 

On the whole the proceedings of the Council show no desire on the part 
of members to embarrass Government in this respect and the remarks of 
the Governor when in addressing the first Council he stated that he 
must cordially acknowledge its steady judgment and the sound political 
sense shown in its loyal support to Government in the task of restoring 
order might with equal truth be applied to the second and third Councils, 


454. Tw'o of the biggest schemes of the Gk>vernment of Bombay 
HaMDBis DiBBor- development of the resources of the 

BD TOWARDS DB- Presidency that have come under discussion in the 


VBLOFMENT 

BOUBOES. 

Scheme. 


pE RE. Legislativ e Council are the Idoyd Barrage and Caual 
Constniction Scheme and the Bombay Development 
The Council has also evinced interest in other measures such as 
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the tievelopment of Irrigation in the Deccan and the consequent 
development of the sugarcane industry, measures for the development of 
agriculture, of the co-operative movement, of forests and of the depart- 
ment of industries. The subject of irrigation in the Deccan came before 
the Council but seldom and that usually in the 
^ course of the general discussion of the budget or of 
the demands for grants. Some questions were also 
tabled with a view to voicing the grievances of the irrigators of the 
Deccan and to drawing attention to the general need of greater help to 
the sugarcane growers. 

Special attention under the head of agriculture has been paid to 

Aqeioultube cotton and notifications protecting cotton growing 
QEiouLTUBE. aicas bv necessitating the taking out x)f licenses for 

transfer of cotton from one ^rea to another were from time to time 


brought before the Council for discussion and approved. The Council 
generally took the view that these notifications were in the interests of 
the public in general and of the agrieulturists in particular although some 
non-officials did not take tliat view. 


Closely allied to the subject of agriculture is the subject of famine. In 
the second Council of 192*1 a member moved a resolution recommending 
that tagai loans for the sinking of wells should be advanced to cultivators 
free of interest with a view to avoiding famiin» conditions. Although 
G-overnment pointed out in the dcba1(‘s that they had under consiilera- 
tion a proposal which went fiirtlier than that proposed in the non-official 
resolution, the Council as a whole passed the non-official resolution by a 
majority of 48 to 28 votes. In the second session of 1925 the Member of 
Government in charge of the subject moved a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a special officer and staff for the investigation of minor irrigation 
works and village water supply. The resolution was generally supported 
and was carried with a slight amendment. At the same session the same 
member of Government moved a resolution for the appointment of Major 
Pogson as Water Diviner. It was strongly opposed by the House and 
after a long discussion was carried by a bare majority of 42 to 41 votes. 
The subject again came up before the first session of 1926 and a lengthy 
discussion followed in which Maj\)r Pogsoii’s ability was called into 
question and the appointment of an Indian in his place was urged. The 
proposals of Government, however, were ultimately carried . The matter 
came up once again at the second se.ssion of 1926 when a Government 
resolution was moved for the continuance of the appointment of Major 
Pogson. The resolution was strongly opposed, but was ultimately 
carried. A non-official resolution in the second session of 1925 was 


moved for the adoption of steps to relieve the agriculturists of the eastern 
talukas of the Satara district from the evil effects of famine. On an 


assurance given by Government that the matter would receive their 
sympathetic consideration and that everything possible would be done 
to remove the difficulties, the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Department of Industries has been criticised in the Legislative 
Council on two grounds because of the “ top-heavy ’’ expenditure of 
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AND Canal Constbuo- 

TION. 


the department and because of the desire for the appointment of an 
Indian as the Director of Industries. In the Council debates of March 
1923 some criticized the department as being top-heavy. The point 
was not pursued on the request of the Minister in charge for an 
opportunity to study the whole question. In 1924 the Council adopted 
the same attitude and a motion was tabled to omit the total demand 
under Industries After a lengthy discussion the demand was 
passed at a reduced figure. The debates made it clear that the House 
was not in favour of retaining a European as Director of Industries. In 
deference to the wishes of the House an Indian Director was appointed 
in 1925, and after his retirement an Indian has recently been appointed 
as Director of Industries. The activities of the Department liave been 
criticised from time to time and there has been a general demand for 
greater activity in this Department. 

The Lloyd Barrage Scheme was brought before a special session of 
the Legislative Council and was debated at great 
Lloyd Babbaqb length for two days and finally sanctioned. There- 
after the Council, and particularly members from 
Sind, have kept a watchful eye on the handling of 
the scheme by Government and have taken every opportunity either 
by discussion on the budget or by questions to bring the matter before 
the Council. 

The Bombay Development Scheme always occupied a prominent 
place in the discussions in the Council. At almost 
every session since 1925, the subject has been 
brought up for discussion in one form or another and 
the attitude of the Council bfxame more jironounced when it became 
known that the scheme was not a financial success. The report of the 
Committee appointed by the Government of India to inquire into the 
scheme was published in January 1927 shortly before the budget session 
of the Council. The Inquiry Committee had recommended that a certain 
amount of additional reclamation should be made before the operations 
were closed down for the time being. The Government of Bombay also 
submitted to the C/Oimcil two other schemes for further rexjlamation 
which they preferred to the proposals of the Incjuiry Committee, 
Opinion, however, was overwhelmingly against further commitments, 
and by a majority of 68 to 26 the motion for a reduction of the demand 
intended to be a definite condemnation of both the Inquiry Committee’s 
and Government’s proposals was carried. Only four non-ofiicials voted 
with Government on this occasion. 

455. As compared with the pre-Reform Councils the reformed 
Legislative Council had an increased representa- 
L^DwwBNiTA*’ landholders, although the 

latter figured prominently enough before. The 
representatives of the ryots lost no time in condenming the law 
which secure the interests of the latter. As an instance may be 
.quoted a Bill introduced in 1925 by a non-Brahmin member of the 


Bombay Dbvelof- 
MNNT SCHSMB. 
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Legislative Council to deprive the superior landholders of the power 
of imposing a penalty on inferior holders for default in the payment of 
rent. Inamdars and other superior holders of land, for the most part 
of the higher castes, strongly opposed this Bill which was supported by 
non-Brahmin representatives of the ryots and tenants. In fact the dispute 
which started between the landed proprietors and their tenants soon 
reduced itself in the Council to a tussle between the non-Brahmins and 
the advanced classes. The Bill was withdrawn on an assurance given 
by Grovernment that inquiry would be made into particular ceuses of 
hardships caused by the operation of the law which the mover of the 
bill wished to repeal, and that steps would be taken to minimise this 
possibility of such cases occurring in the future if hardships were found 
to exist. Another instance of antagonism between tbnants and lanct^ 
lords and incidentally as before between the non-Brahmins and the 
advanced classes is to be foimd in the resolutions brought forward in' 
1926 by Messrs. A. N. Surve and S. K. Bole for remedying the grievances 
of Khoti tenants in the Ratnagiri and Kolaba districts. They were 
withdrawn on the understanding that the Commissioner, Southern 
Division, would make personal inquiries with the help of Messrs. Bole 
and Surve. The representatives of the landholders have been equally 
eager to safeguard their own interests and this is illustrated by tho 
resolution of one of their representatives recommending that 
unsurveyed alienated villages should be exempted from the introduc- 
tion of the Record of Rights followed by a bill brought in to the same 
effect. The resolution and the Bill, however, did not come up for 
discussion. Another class of landholders who have also been attacked 
in the Reformed Councils are the Talukdars whose estates have a 
peculiar status and prestige, inasmuch as Government recognise in these 
estates property which is neither held from nor alienated by Gh)vernment 
but which has existed from pre-British times. In 1927 a non-official 
Bill was introduced ostensibly for the purpose of preserving the integrity 
of Talukdari estates which were alleged to have been misused by 
talukdars who led extravagant lives, and incurred chronic indebtedness, 
and by compelling the talukdars to keep their expenditure within 
their incomes. The Bill, how^ever, really intended to deprive talukdars 
of their hereditary rights and as such it was opposed by Government 
and thrown out by the Council. The talukdars, however, were not so 
fortunate when another member moved an amendment of the District 
Local Board^ct in 1927, requiring that talukdars should pay local fund 
cess on the iull survey assessment and not only on the “ Jama ” which 
is the reduced assessment payable by a talulcdar. The amending Bill 
w^as passed by the Council. There has also been a persistent demand 
from members of the Council for the appointment of a cc»mmittee to 
inquire into the grievances of the cultivators of talukdari, inamdari, 
zainindari and Khoti villages of the Presidency and to recommend 
legislation for their removal. None of the resolutions on the subject 
has yet come up for discussion, but it may safely be inferred that the 
question is a live ” one. On the other hand the talukdars and 
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Thakors have' alao been taking steps to safeguard their rights and 
ameliorate their condition. In 1924 a representative of theirs gave 
notice* of a resolution recommending the appointment of^ committee 
with a non-official majority to inquire into the status and grievances 
of the talukdars. The resolution, however, was not discussed. In 
the same year another representative moved a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the question whether the 
principle of levying Jama ” from talukdars was equitable. There 
was a lengthy duscussion in which some members supported by Govern- 
ment pressed for an amendment of the resolution so as to include 
within its scope of inquiry the question of the relation between the 
talukdars and their tenants. The mover of the resolution, however,, 
did not accept this. The resolution was put to the vote and lost. 

456. At an early stage the non-official members of the Reformed Council 
began to interest themselves in the land revenue 
ijramrura^iOT. administration and particularly the Bombay 
Settlement system and from time to time resolu- 
tions have been tabled thereon. One resolution proposed to be moved 
recommended that all proposals for increasing the assessment of land 
revenue should be discussed by the Legislative Council. The resolution, 
however, was not moved. Another resolution about the land revenue 
policy proposed that there should be no revision of survey assessment 
in those parts of the Presidency where it had.been revised. The effect 
would have been to introduce a permanent settlement as in BengaL 
The resolution, however, and others similar to it which were tabled from 
time to time have never come up for discussion. Resolutions were 
frequently tabled suggesting the appointment of a committee with a 
non-official majority to consider and report on the present rules regard- 
ing the suspension and remission of land revenue and to suggest the. 
changes desirable in them. None of these resolutions came up for 
discussion. In 1923 the Legislative Council passed the following 
resolution : — 

“This Council recommends to His Excellency the Gk)vemor in 
Council that the second revision settlement of the Malsiras taluka 
in Sholapur district for the year 1920-21 should be suq>ended 
altogether till the Nira Right Bank Canal comes into actual use for 
the agriculturists and the Bars! Light Railway actually begins to 
work in the taluka.'' 

The Council was subsequently informed that action had been taken, 
in conformity with the desire expressed in this resolution. From the 
beginning of 1924 several non-official members began giving notices of 
almost identical resolutions recommending that the revised increased 
rates of assessment introduced after the ^^oims, should be suspended 
and the old rates re-introduced. None of the r^dutions, however,^ 
came up for discussion. Another resolution suggested that Government 
should permanently remit the land revenue to be paid by an agriculturist 
in any one village if below Rs. 8 a year. This alio did not come up for 
xo H 266-^ 
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discussion. In March 1924 the following resolution was ‘passed by the 
Legislative Council : — 

** This Council recommends that a committee consisting of official 
and non-official members of the Council elected by the Council with a 
non-official majority be appointed to consider the question of bringing 
the process of revising the land revenue assessment under closer 
regulation by statute as recommended, by the Joint Committee 
appointed to consider the Grovemment of India Bill, 1919, and to report 
on the nature and form of legislation that ' should be undert&en 
towards that end and that no revision be proceeded with and no new 
rates under any revised settlement be introduced till that said 
legislation be brought into efEect.*’ 

This resolution was partly accepted by Government and the Council 
was informed that a committee was appointed. Another non-official 
resolution about the land revenue administration was moved in 1924 
recommending the appointment of a committee with a non-official 
majority to consider the most suitable method or methods of fixing 
the anna valuation of crops. In order to remove any misapprehension 
as regards the incorrect valuation by Government officers, Government 
accepted the resolution. A committee was appointed and its report 
was duly considered and the Council was informed that as a result the 
procedure for making valuations had been revised. 

457. The subject of education and particularly that of primary 
education received considerable attention from the 
DucuTioN. members of the Council. A large number of 
questions at every session related to this subject. Some of these were of 
merely local interest as for instance those relating to the necessity of 
school buildings at particular places, to the admission of students to a 
particular school, and to the closing or opening of training colleges or 
schools ; a substantial number also related to employees in the Educa- 
tional Department. Twenty-seven out of 17 6 resolutions discussed in the 
Council also related to the subject of Education. Some of the resolutions 
recommended the introduction of free and compulsory education, basing 
the demand on the necessity of education for the backward and depressed 
classes. Some resolutions contained demands for special concessions 
to these classes in the matter of admissions to colleges and training 
institutions, special schools, — technical and others — scholarships and 
freeships and appointments. Another resolution carried in Council was 
in favour of rescinding the orders which had been issued modifying the 
practice of allowing one-third provincial grant-in-aid to aided institutions 
and abolishing the system of giving supplementary grants under the 
Grant-in-Aid Code. The Council has been informed that the resolution 
has been given effect to and the old practice restored. Another resolution 
carried recommended that primary school teachers should be paid 
according to the Sathe-Paranjpye Scheme with effect from March 
1923. !^e most incessant demand in connection with Education was 
for the introduction of a measure of compulaion and this has been 
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met by the Bombay Primary Education Act. A good deal of interest 
was taken in the suggestion that a more practical turn should be given 
to the teaching in village schools, particularly by the introduction of 
lessons in agriculture. Several resolutions dealt particularly with 
questions relating to Muhammadan Education. One resolution con- 
tained a recommendation that Urdu classes from standards IV to VII 
should be opened for the benefit of Muhammadan students at the High 
School at Jalgaon side by side with Marathi classes. Another was in 
favour of establishing a chair for Arabic at the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and appointing a Lecturer for Urdu in the Government Arts 
Colleges at Poona and Bombay, and an Arabic teacher in the Gk)vern- 
ment Anglo-Urdu High School, Poona. Another which was carried 
recommended that there should be in each division of this Presidency at 
least one Muhammadan Headmaster, one Deputy Educational Inspector 
in addition to one Urdu Deputy and three Assistant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectors. Another which was also carried recommended that 
the proposals made by the University Reforms Committee regarding 
the removal of the Ismail College from Andheri to the Fort should 
not be given effect to. A resolution which attracted some attention 
was one recommending the withdrawal of grants-in-aid from schools 
and colleges in which religious instruction is compulsory. The 
resolution was finally accepted in respect of localities where there 
was only a single school or college as in such circumstances the 
parent was practically compelled to send his child to such school or 
college. 

The Council has always showed a very keen desire for the spread of 
primary education. During general discussions of the budget there 
was generally a complaint that sufficient funds were not allotted to 
Education. Finance Bills were passed on an assurance that monies 
were needed, inter alia, for education. The Entertainments Duty Act 
was passed expressly to provide more money for education. The 
Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 was passed with the egress 
purpose of introducing measures of compubion ir the spread of primary 
education. 

An attempt to ensure by legislation the general introduction of 
compulsor}^ elementary education was also made when a member gave 
notice of a Bill to amend the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 
in this direction. The Bill, however, was not pursued. 

The subject of secondary and technical education too was not lost 
sight of. Several resolutions were tabled recommending to Government 
that the minority Report of the Committee on Technical and Secondary 
Education should be given effect to forthwith with a view to foster and 
encourage technical and scientific education. The second resolution 
moved in the second session of 1927 in favour of appointing a committee 
to go into the question of secondary education as a whole and physical 
education was lost ; but it was practically accepted by Government by 
the appointment of two committees — one to deal with secondary 
MO H 26 a— aOa 
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education and another to deal with jibysical education. The latest 
piece of legislation enacted by the Council is the Act to consolidate and 
amend the law {Relating to the University of Bombay. 

468. Social reform and general social progress, particularly that of 
the depressed classes, have received a good deal of 

SodAi. BBroBM attention from the Legislative Council. Political 
OLA88BS. rights of women and rights of women and children 

generally, marriage, freedom of religion and con- 
science, were some of the subjects under this head dealt with by the 
Council, and in respect of the depressed classes subjects relating to their 
education, the grant to them of franchise rights in respect of local self- 
government, their entertainment in the public services and their social 
rights generally have been dealt with. 

459. The subject of political rights of women early attracted attention 

of the first Council and at its second session a 
OF mqhts tabled regard iiig the granting of the 

franchise rights to women. The resolution was 
discussed and found considerable support but w^as ruled out on a point 
of order after some discussion on the ground that it raised more than 
one definite issue. At the very next session, however, another member 
raised a discussion on a resolution proposing that women should be 
given electoral rights so that they could be entered on the electoral 
rolls entitling them to vote at elections to the legislatures. The resolu- 
tion found considerable support and was ultimately carried. In the 
second session of 1926 a resolution was ta]>led recommending that this 
reform be carried one stage further and that women voters should be 
allowed to stand as candidates for election to and for being nominated 
as members of the Council. That resolution also found considerable 
support and was ultimately carried. 

460. The most important measure affecting children that was passed 

by the Council was the Bombay Children Act, 1924. 
In the first session of 1926 a resolution was carried 
recommending the provision of money forgrants-in- 
aid to approved institutions and organisations working for the betterment 
of infant and maternity welfare. In the second session of 1 924 a resolu- 
tion* recommending to the Governor in Council the necessity of urging 
upon the Government of India the advisability of introducing legisla- 
tion at an early date for the provision of adequate maternity beneiits to 
women workers in all organised industries in India and to prohibit the 
employment of women during the period of such benefits was also 
carried. In the first session of 1928 a non-official Bill on the same 
subject (the Maternity Benefit Bill) was introduced in the Council. 

Regarding the property rights of women the first non-official Bill to 
become an Act was a measure designed to enable the mother and grand- 
mother of the last male holder of. a watan to inherit in preference to 
collaterals. 
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/iiiother piece of. legislation aiming at social reform was a uon*official 
Bill to regulate and define the rights of Hindu women in properly 
inherited from men of which notice was given for the first Council. 
Sanction to the introduction of the Bill was, however, refused by the 
Governor General, 


461 . Two important non-official Bills on the subject of marriage were 
Mabbiaoe considered by the Legislative Council. One took 
the shape of an amendment to the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923, and aimed at having an authenticated record of marri- 
ages for purposes of production whenever required in a court of law. It 
made it obligatory for local boards to provide for the compulsory 
registration of marriages and provided a penalty for failure to get a 
marriage registered. Unfortunately, however, the Bill was opposed and 
'eventually withdrawn by the Member in charge. The other Bill was 
designed to enable the Hindus of the province of Sind who desired to 
restrict themselves to monogamous marriages to do so. It lapsed as 
the Member in charge did not mo\e its second reading. Another 
proposed legislation on the subject of marriages is a Bill which has been 
introduced in the first session of 1928 having for its object the registra- 
tion of marriages among Hindus. 


FbESOOM or BXLI- 
•OIOB. 


462. Under the head of measures affecting religion may be mentioned a 
non-official Bill passed by the Council to amend the 
law relating to the emoluments claimable by Watan- 
dar Hindu priests. It indicated the progress of 
social reform in the direction of the removal of Brahminic control over 
the\ non- Brahmins. Another non-official Bill was the one to consolidate 
the provisions relating to public, religious and charitable endowments 
and to put the law relating to the management of such endowments on 
a more satisfactory basis, of which notice was given in 1922. It sought 
to bring the management of religious trusts under control ; but it was not 
pursued. 


463. One of the earliest resolutions considered by the Reformed 
Council (at its third session) was one relating to the 
p^ssED^oLAssBs compulsory education of the depressed 

classes. The resolution struck a sympathetic chord 
in the Council and was ultimately carried amended so as to include all 
classes in the benefits of free and compulsory education. Since then 
several resolutions in favour of compulsory education have been tabled, 
the' movers basing their claim and being supported upon the ground of 
the necessity for educating the backward and depressed classes. Many 
resolutions contained demands for concessions to these classes in the 
matter of admission to colleges, opening of special schools and 
endowments of scholarships. The enactment of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act fouiid support in the necessity for the education of the 
backward and depressed classes. 
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464. In the second session of 1923 a resolution was moved recommend*- 

ing that in order to bring the educationally back- 
Dbpbxssbi) classes ward classes (including the depressed classes) into 
pvBuo SEE- advanced classes, greater facilities 

should be provided for them to get education of 
all kinds and that in the recruitment to public services preference should 
be given to persons of these classes possessing the necessary minimum 
educational qualifications. The resolution was carried. In the second 
session of 1923 a resolution recommending that the untouchable classes 
should be allowed the use of public watering places, wells and 
dharamshalas as well as public schools, courts, offices and dispensaries 
was ultimately carried in the following form : — 

“ This Council recommends that the untouchable classes be allowed 
to use all public watering places, urells and dharamshalas which are 
built and maintained out of public funds or are administered by bodies 
appointed by Government or created by Statute as well as public 
schools, courts, offices and dispensaries.” Tlie- matter was again 
brought up before the Council in the second session of 1926 as it was 
reported by the members that the resolution had not been given effect 
to by some local bodies. The matter was considered on a resolution 
wliich was ultimately carried in the following form : — 

“ This Council recommends to Government to reduce any discre- 
tionary grants that are paid to municipalities and local boards in the 
case of those local bodies which refuse to give effect to the resolution 
passed by this Council allowing to members of the depressed classes 
the use of wells, tanks, water taps, dharamshalas, dispensaries and 
schools which are built and maintained out ol public funds or are 
administered by bodies appointed by Government or created by 
Statute,” 

As has been pointed out above legislation and resolutions dealing 
with primary education, rural credit, settlement of labour disputes, water 
supply, forest grievances have also been dealt with and one of the main 
objects of the Legislative Council in dealing with these subjects has been 
the raising of the status and promoting social welfare of the people 
generally and particularly of the depressed classes. 

465. Under this head may be considered the attitude of the Legisla- 

tive Council not only towards matters involving 
EueopeS^ racial questions that came up for discussion in the 

Legislative Council but also the attitude of the 
non-European members towards the European members and vice 
versa. The relations between the European and nbn-European members 
have generally been smooth and in certain cases cordial. This >vas 
particularly the case with the European and non-Europrah 
representatives of the Commerce and Industry constituencies. These 
members seldom took part in the debates except on matters pertaining 
to trade and industry or to finance in general and their speeches on .sucl\ 
occasions were always given a patient and attentive hearing. 
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Among questions liaving a bearing on this subject may be mentioned 
those suggesting further Indianisation of Services. Among these may 
also be mentioned the resolution moved in the third session of the first 
Council recommending the appointment of Indians in the Department 
of Industries. The resolution, however, as withdrawn on a sympathetic 
reply from the Minister. Another resolution dealt with by the Council 
and passed was the one calling upon Gk>vernment to punish a European 
Police Superintendent for arresting a Parsi doctor although the Govern- 
ment spokesman made it clear that the Superintendent had acted in 
good faith and without exceeding his powers. 

There was no legislation of a character to arouse racial feelings. 

There was an atmosphere of antipathy in part of the Legislative 
Council whenever any question of the favoured treatment of 
Europeans came up for discussion. In this class must be placed 
discussions on European education and the entertainment of 
European Sergeants in the Police. But it was in the budget 
discussions that the racial tendency of the Council seemed most 
pronounced. As examples of this may be mentioned the reduction 
of the grant for increased salaries to ship surveyors and of the 
provision for a European Matron at Yeravda Jail, the refusal to revise 
the salaries of Boiler and Factory Inspectors, the cuts made in 1924-25 
in the provision for additional Sergeants for Ahmedabad City. In 1925 
objections were raised to the grant of increased pay to Police Sergeants 
in Bombay. But at the same time the debates indicate that the racial 
feeling is parti}' due to the fact that the salaries of most of the 
European officers arc non-voted ; and the mortification of the Council 
at not having any power over these undoubtedly had something to do 
with its attitude towards them. 

466. The control of the Government of India in respect of legislation 
and financial business has been resented by the 

Control of the Council and has often influenced it in its actions. In 
particular the Council has showm some restiveness in 
of State. respect of the provision that amendments to Bills 

which had received the sanction of the Governor 
General as a whole before the introduction in the Council still required 
previous sanction. In this connection a ruling was given by the first 
President of the Council that the view that every amendment to a Bill 
requiring previous sanction also required previous sanction and could 
not be considered by the Coimcil until such sanction had been obtained 
was an undue restriction upon the powers of the Council and that the 
Council had the power to consider such amendments even though 
sanction had not been obtained for them, pointing out that if the 
amendments so carried were objectionable, it was open to the Governor 
General to withhold his assent. The Council showed great resentment 
against the -clause ir the Bombay University Bill malang the Governor 
General a visitor of the University, when it was stated that the clause 
was inserted in the Bill at the instance of the Qovenment of India, 
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Action taken 
BY OFFIOEBS OF 
OOVEBNMENT. 


and it was only when an amendment acceptable to the House was 
brought forward by Government that the Bill was passed. 

The Council has always resented the provisions debarring it from 
dealing with non- voted items. During the course of the general discussion 
of the budget in the first session of 1922 a member urged that as a protest 
against their being debarred from dealing with non-voted expenditure 
the Council should throw out the entire budget. He was, however, 
not taken seriously . by the Council. Not infrequently the Council 
made indirect attacks upon officers whose pay is non-votable by 
proposing the reduction or rejection of tJie budget provision for the pay 
of their establishment which is voted. In the first session )f 1928 
considerable discussion ensued on an item of expenditure formerly 
treated as votable having been shown as non-votable. On tlu' Cvintrol 
of the Government of India over the compulsory contributions to that 
Government to be made by the local Government, remarks have been 
made in chapter IX dealing with the “Meston Settlement.” The Council 
has always been very bitter on this question and several of the defeats of 
Government in budget discussions were undoubtedly due to this feeling. 

467. The attitude cd the Legislative Council in respect of action 
taken by the executive officers of Government in 
unusual circumstances has not been, on the whole, 
such as to embarrass the Gv)vernment. In connec- 
tion with the firing at Dharwar on the 1st 
July 1921, an adjournment motion was tabled but it wa*^ ruled 
out of order as the subject matter of the motion was sub judicc, 
A motion to inquire into the firing incident at Matiari in the same year 
was discussed but was lost. In the year 1922 the arrest and ini])ris(>ii- 
ment of a member of the Council from Sind gav(‘ rise to ci.iisiderable 
resentment wffiich the Council cxj)rcssed by rejecting budgc't grants till a 
satisfactory explanation was f(»rthcomiiig. An adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter was also moved and was withdrawn only when 
the Council w^as satisfied that tlie member concerned had been 
released. In 1924 the mill strike in Bombay and the action taken by 
Government in connection therewith were discussed in the Council. In 
this connection also an adjournment motimi was tabled and although 
it was talked out no acrimonu>us criticism was indulged in. As a 
result of the heavy floods in Gujerat and Sind in 1927 considerable anxiety 
was shown by the members as to the piisition and to ascertain tlie acti(/n 
taken by Government. An adjournment me 4 h-n w’as again tabled and 
although attacks were made on the officers of Government by a few 
members the general opinion w^as that the officers had done all that 
could have been expected in the circumstances. Kegarding the attitude 
of the Council His Excellency the Governor addressing the Council said 
that he desired to take the opportunity of acknowledging that the 
proposals of Government had been \velcomed by the House as being 
conceived in a generous spirit and had been accepted by the House with 
practical unanimity. 
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468. In the exercise of its various powers, the Council has frequently 
shown a tendency to claim executive authority. 

Tendency op the This tendency has shown itself in questions as well 
oBoTH”;porpowBE8 “ resolutions and in legislation. The large 
OF THE Executive. number of questions deahng with the pay, promo- 
tion, punishment or prospects of particular classes 
of Government servants and even of individuals shows it in a marked 
degree. Many of the resolutions tabled also indicate such a desire on 
the part of the Council. Thus a resolution moved in the First Council 
was to the effect that zamindars should have a voice in the distribution 
of water from Government canals by means of Local Committees 
who would relieve Irrigation officers of their duties in this respect. 
Another resolution also moved in the first Council but subsequently 
withdrawn by the mover, was that all revision settlement proposals 
should be discussed in the Council and its recommendations adopted 
by Government. Another resolution which was carried, also in the 
first Council, called upon Government to punish a European Police 
Superintendent for arresting a Parsi doctor. In the second Council a 
resolution was moved for the appointment of District Advisory 
Committees which the Collector and District Magistrate should be bound 
to consult in all important matters. It found some support in the Council, 
but was ultimately rejected. Under* this head also must be classed 
several resolutions suggesting the appointment of committees including 
non-official members of the Council to advise on numerous matters 
including the administration of the districts. In the matter of 
legislation too there have been repeated attempts to secure more or 
less executive fimctions. Thus in dealing with the Bill to make provision 
for the management and control of certain open spaces in the City of 
Bombay, the Select Committee of the Council carried an amendment 
designed to give control to the Legislative Council over an executive 
matter, the utilisation of certain opeii spaces in Bombay City. The 
provisions made in the Bombay Children Act, the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act, the Co-operative Societies Act, and the recently- 
passed Bombay Cotton Markets Act allowing the Council by a 
resolution during the session immediately following the promulgation 
of the rules under the Acts to cancel or modify these rules are further 
illustrations of this tendency. The desire of the Comicil to get 
the rule-making power was shown in a resolution tabled as early 
as in the first session of 1923 that all rules and regulations made under the 
rule- making powers should be submitted to a committee of the Council 
before coming into force. In this connection it may be noted that an 
attempt made by Government to resist the insertion of a provision in 
the Cotton Markets Bill allowing the Council by a resolution during the 
session immediately following the promulgation of the rules to cancel 
or modify them was stoutly resisted by the Council and overruled by 
tlie President. A non-official Bill which directly permitted intei-ference 
by the Council with executive functions was passed by the .second 
Council for the amendment of Section 25 of the District Police Act. 
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Section 26 of the Act as it stood before amendment, empowered Govern- 
ment to direct the imposition of a tax or rate to ddray the cost of 
additional police employed in any local area which appeared to it to be 
in a disturbed or dangerous state. The Bill above referred to was passed 
in such a form as to provide that a copy of every direction given by 
Government should be sent forthwith to each member of the Council 
and should be laid on the table of the Council at the commencement of 
the session next following the date of such direction and the question 
whether the said cost or any part thereof should be defrayed in the 
manner specified or out of general revenues should, if so required by due 
notice given at that session, be decided by* a resolution of the Council 
and recoveries should be suspended pending the consideration of such 
resolution, if any, at that or the next succeeding session. 

469. A reference has already been made to the influence of the official 

bloc on the decisions of the House as a whole in 
FLUB^E ** 0 VKR TM to the proposals and policy of the Ministers, 

BUSINESS OF THE Appended are tv/o statements marked J and K 
Council. showing respectively the divisions that have taken 

Thk official bloc, subjects relating to the reserved depart- 

ments, and on all proposals, relating to reserved and 
transferred departments indicating what the effect would have been if 
the official bloc had not voted. It will be seen that if the official bloc had 
not the right to vote, out of 104 divisions on proposals relating to the 
Transferred Departments the decision of the House as a whole would 
have been difierent in 30 cases, and out of 191 divisions relating to the 
Reserved Departments, the decision would have been different in 81 
cases, so that of 295 divisions in all the decision would have been 
different in 115 cases. 

470. The only privilege of the members of the Legislative Council that 

is recognised by statute is that of freedom of speech. 
Privileges of The Presidents have generally seen to it that this 
Couwm^ privileg(i was not abused. From this privilege of 

individual members, some privileges of the House 
as a whole have boon deduced. One of these is that the criticism of 
speeches of members by officers of Gk>vernment elsewhere than on the 
floor of the House constitutes a breach of privilege. In 1922 the attention 
of the House was drawn to a letter in a local newspaper signed by 
“ A Member,” which was held to be a breach of privilege. The rule was 
enunciated by the President thus : — 

“ The rule is that it is a breach of privilege of the House for any 
honourable member to write any letter to the Press impugning or 
casting reflections upon the integrity or capacity of any member or 
members of the Council, their capacity or their character as members 
of this Council, with reference to the discharge of their duties in the 
Council and with reference to what they have said in the Council.** 
The particular incident, however, did not call for any action. Criticism 
by newspapers calculated to interfere with the independent performance 
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of public duties by members has been deemed to be a breach of the 
privileges of the House. 

471. During the course of a little over seven years some unwritten 
rules of conduct have been developed ; while some 
oNVBUTioNs. these may be said to have attained the vstatiis of 

conventions, others must be regarded as mere practices f(»llowcd wImh- 
ever possible. Among such practices may be mentioned that under 
which no opposition is offered to a Bill when leave to introduce it is 
asked for, as it would not be fair to throw oul a Bill which the members 
have not had the opportunity of seeing or studying. Bills whicli are on 
the face of them unreasonable or impossible or wliich have once been 
introduced and thrown out by the Council are considered as exceptions 
to this practice. The rules for the admission of questions are substan- 
tially the same as those obtaining in the Rousts of Commons and 
Parliamentary precedent is invariably followed in their interpretatiem. 
Questions are most commonly disallowed on the g^jund that they deal 
with a Central subject or a matter that they are argumenta- 

tive, ask for opinion, contain assumptions or suggest a particular ct inso 
of action. Other grounds for disallowaiKc of questions were impoi ted 
from Parliamentary precedent, viz., that a (jnestion must not refer to 
more than one department , that it should not demand a treat ise by way 
of an answer, that it should not be of a debating nature, etc. Certain 
conventions relating to conduct and speech in tlie House have been 
developed by the rulings of the Presidents. Unquestioned obedience to 
the Chair has been the rule and a satisfactory standard of Parliamentary 
procedure has been maintained in the business (d tlui Council. The 
Presidents have invariably followed Parliamentary Procedure so far as 
it could be adapted to the local conditions. The following are some 
of such rulings : — 

(a) The Governor stands in relation to the Council as tins King si ands 
to Parliament. His name may not be mentioned in debate. 

(h) Newsjmpers should not be read in the House. 

(c) Individual officers of Government may only be censured by a 
substantive motion to that effect. 

(d) If a member of Goverimient refers to a document in debate he 
must, unless it is confidential, lay it on the table. 

(e) A motion to reduce a major head in the Budget is an opportunity 
for general criticism of the working of that Department. 

(/) The principle of a Bill accepted at a first reading may be limited 
at the second reading but not nullified. 

(g) Written speeches are not permitted. The convention against 
the reading of speeches which the first President had tried to enforce 
has, however, been gradually allowed to weaken. 

Rulings as to what expressions are parliamentary ” and what are 
** unparliamentary ” also have been based entirely on Parliamentary 
precedents. 
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In the development of Parliamentary practice and conventions, the 
Council has been fortunate in the guidance it has received particularly 
from the first President who had made a close study of Parliamentary 
procedure, and who tried his best to guide the deliberations of the Council 
in accordance therewith and build up traditions of a high order. 

472. There are four pennanent committees of the Council, viz.,i\x.Q 

Housing Committee, the Library Committee, the 
Finance Committee and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. Besides these, various advisory committees 
with non-official members of the Council on then have been appointed by 
Government. at the instance of the Council. The Housing Committee and t 
the Library Committee are not very important. Originally the Housing ! 
Committee was appointed to consider the provision of houses for 
Government officers and little or no interest is taken in it. The Library 
Committee consisted of 12 members till 1924, and thereafter of 13 
members, including the President of the Council and was made up of 3 
officials and at first 8 and thereafter 9 non-official elected members 
besides the President. This Committee deals with the purchase of books 
for the Council Library. The functions of the Firance Committee and 
the Public Accounts Committee are discussed in Chapter VII. 

473. There have been 53 select committees appointed to consider 

various bills. The names of the members of such 
committees are generally proposed by the member in 
charge of the Bill, and other names are sometimes 
suggested by other members either in addition to or in substitution for those 
already proposed. Usually Government offer no opposition ; but if they do, 
the matter is usually not pressed. On two occasions, however, a question 
regarding the personnel of a Select Committee was carried to a di\dsion 
and upon one of these occasions Government were defeated. Some 
Bills have emerged from the Select Committee almost unaltered, while 
others have undergone profound alterations. In one case (Bill No. XV 
of 1924) the amendments made by the Select Committee were so 
opposed to the proposals of Government that the Bill was dropped. 

474. Several Committees with non-official members of the Council on 

them were also appointed by Government depart- 

^CoMmTTEEs ' mentally in consequence of resolutions passed or action 

taken in the Council. The Ketrenchment Committee 
has already been mentioned. Among others may be mentioned the Back 
Bay Reclamation Committee, the Prostitution Committee, the Excise 
Committee, the Land Revenue Assessment Committee, the Anna Valua- 
tion Committee, the Fallow Rules Committee, the Forest Grievances 
Committee, the Excise Taxation Committee, the Primary Teachers’ Pay 
Committee, and the Sea Encroachment Committee. These Committees 
undoi^btedly have an educative effect and tend to make, criticism more 
informed and more weighty both on the^ part of the members of the 
Committee and of other members who make use of the material forthcom- 
ing from the report of the Committee. The reports of such committees 
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are also in many cases helpful to Government even though the 
conclusions or recommendations cannot always be given effect to. Such 
Committees are also a natural and useful method of associating the 
legislative body with the administration. 


476. The intervention of the courts of law to decide the validity of 
actions taken or to be taken in the Council was sought 
THB c”ouhtT^^ occasions but in each case the matter 

was not pursued to the end. In March 1926 three 
members of the Council — all members of the Swaraj party — made a 
petition to the High Court for a writ of mandamus for the removal of 
the items relating to the sumptuary allowance and tour expenses of 
the Governor from the list of non- voted items in the budget, and the 
High Court granted a rule nisi. Two questions were raised in the 
petition, viz . — 

(1) whether the sumptuary allowance, tour or travelling expenses 
of the Governor were votable items ; and 


(2) whether under Section 85 of the Government of India Act read 
with the second schedule, the above allowances could be paid to the 
Governor in addition to his salary. 

The pe itioners, however, did not prosecute the petif ion and the ruh 
was discharged with coats by the High Court. Incident ally it may 
be mentioned that a similar question arose, in* the Patna High 
Court also. 

One of the three members who had made the petition to the High Court, 
however, pursued the matter further by way of a suit against the ^-cretary 
, of State . The necessary notice was served in April 1 926 and in September 
a suit was filed praying inter alia for 

(а) a declaration that the expenditure of the amounts for the sump- 
tuary allowance and tour expenses sanctioned to the Governor was 
illegal; and 

(б) ^an injunction restraining the Secretary of State from incurring 
any further expenditure out of the amounts sanctioned for 1926-27. 

The suit had not been marked for hearing when the financial year 
expired. On the 31st of March 1927 the plaintiff accordingly wrote to 
aay that taking into consideration the nature of the suit no useful purpose 
would be served by proceeding with it. The suit was accordingly 
diajniesed with costs. 


476. The members elected to the first Council had placed no definite 
programme before their electorates apart from the 
T*i CouaciL AHD permanent issue of acceptance or rejection of the 
Reforms Scheme. The views propounded in Council 
were, therefore, except in matters of local grievances, 
all more or less the individual opinions of the members. The latter 
cannot be said to have had and did not, in fact pursue any declared 
policy which represented the opinion and wishes of the constituencies 
as a whole. In the elections to ^e second Council, however, the electors 
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showed a reasonable interest and the proportion of those who voted was 
far higher than in 1920, chiefly owing to the split in the non-co-operation 
party and the decision of the Swarajists to stand for election. Further- 
more the orthodox non-co-operators — ^the “ No-Changers — actively 
assisted the Swarajists in this Presidency during the elections and the 
latter may therefore be said to have represented them, especially after 
the Gandhi-Das-Nehru Pact had been signed at Calcutta in 1924, which 
permitted work in the Legislatures to be carried on by the Swaraj party on 
behalf of the Congress as an integral part of its organisation. 

The elections to the third Council also showed greater activity among 
the voters than in 1920. There was a furthir split in political partied 
before the third General election. The Responsivists had come into 
being. Simiiltaueously the Liberals made stronger efforts and formed 
the Indian Nationalist party for the elections. Political parties werei 
thus well rfipresented. The second and third Councils represented a\ 
wider public than the first and the fact that the elections were much 
keener and that there was greater competition, suggests that those elected 
were more ri^presentative of the constituencies than those returned in the 
1921 electituis. 

Tije existence of a distinct non -Brahmin group in all the three Councils 
also mirrors a division in the electorate itself. In the Deccan and 
the Karnatak the nou-Brahmins have become a factor requiring 
recognition. The Marathas have been gradually acquiring class con- 
sciousness with a growing anti-Brahmin feeling. The Lingayats, much 
better organised ajid probably on the whole more interested in the pro- 
gress of education with all that it entails politically than the Marathas^ 
have an age long feud against the Karnatak Brahmins. The existence 
of the non-Brahmiii group in the Councils is based on a real political 
division in the constituencies. It reflects the growing determination of 
the a}.^ricultural public of the Decc-an and the traders of the Karnatak 
that the policy of Government shall be guided towards the amelioration 
of their lot as against the favour hitherto granted to the advanced 
classed The group represented the inarticulate opinion of the Deccan 
countryside and of the Karnatak. 

On the whole the Council members have constituted a fairly re- 
presentative selection from the chief classes of the people. There are 
( lasses which have been unrepresented ; but they are classes which in 
the country itself have been voiceless and powerless. If the element 
of the advam^ed classes has ’been stronger than numbers warrant, it 
undoubtedly represents the relative power which tradition, wealth, 
education and iidelligeiice have conferred upon them. All the chief 
communities in the Presidency and in Sind have been represented in 
the Councils, although there has been a demand for further or increased 
representation. 

The extent to wmeu tne Councils have reacteU upon public opmion is not 
easy to judge and differs largely in various parts of the country. The 
increased activities and stir due to elections has no doubt served to draw 
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attention to tlie development of the political situation. Actual parti- 
cipation in and experience of the working of the Council convinced a 
large majority of the Swarajists in the Council, and through them their 
following outside, of the futility oC continuous and consistent obstruction 
and the need for modifying their attitude to one of responsive co- 
operation. So far as Sind is concerned, the success of the Muhammadan 
Zamindars in the Council in securing the postponement of land revenue 
settlements, the experiments with Karie. Moduling versus deep 
silt clearance, and the appointment of the Fallow Rules Committee 
has aroused a certain degree of interest amongst the Zamindars 
and made them realise to some extent tlie ]>ower of their 
representatives, and so, indirectly, of themselves. In the Central 
Division which has a good and influential Press, the Council is 
beginning to represent such public opinion as exists. Public interest 
in politics there is, however, of a parochial character, local questions 
being the only ones that count. On the whole it may be said that 
where the people arc backward and ignorant or where the influence of 
the non-co-operation movement prevailed or still prevails, there 
has been but little reaction. Where the educated muiority is most 
numerous, the effects of the Council debates are not unnoticeable. 
Mention has already been made of the interest evinced by the consti- 
tuencies and the public in the working of the Council. Matters of local 
interest and local grievances generally have been brought before the 
Council by the members in the shape of questions and resolutions. 
Class grievances of the backward communities — ^the Muhammadans 
and the Marathas — as also those of the depressed classes too, have 
been brought before the House. This is due to a large extent to 
the pressure of the constituents. In addition to looking uji to the 
Council for redress of grievances in this manner, the public sometimes 
have had direct recourse to the Council by sending petitions for redress 
of grievances to it either through the President or through members. 
Petitions received by the President from the pubho are sent to the 
departments of Government concerned for disposal. Petitions sent 
through members are, with the leave of the House, presented to the 
Council. Such petitions generally had reference to the business before 
the House. 

477. The Council has used all the powers conferred upon it by the 
Conclusion. Reforms, 

Questions affecting matters of local interest, local grievances, the 
Services and the administVation generally have been put in Council 
and sometimes have induced Government to take action. Resolutions 
have been moved and carried which have influenced the administration. 
The Council has also a large record of useful legislation to its credit. 
Governme.nt revenues and expenditure have been reasonably controlled 
by its deliberations on the Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary 
demands. The fact that none of the reductions or omissions effected 
by the Council have had to be certified by the Governor may be taken 
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as evidence of its reasonableness. The proceedings of the Council have 
been orderly. No member has ever been “ named by the President. 
Implicit obedience to the Chair has been the rule. The attendance has 
been good and regular. Conventions and traditions have been built up 
and observed. On the question of the development of the Reforms as 
a whole the Council expressed itself in unmistakable terms when the 
adjournment motion by the leader of the Swaraj party in the first session 
of 1925 to discuss “the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the 
recommendations made in the majority report of thfe Reforms Enquiry 
Committee ” was carried. But the Reforms have been worked in a 
helpful spirit even by the members of the Swaraj party who entered , 
the Council with the object of obstruction and there has been noj 
deadlock at any time. In criticising and discussing the proposals and 
policy of Government on both sides of the administration, the influence 
of the Council has been constant and considerable. On the whole its 
records show no desire on the part of the members to embarrass 
Government. Criticisms and discussions have generally been moderate 
and made in a helpful spirit. Throughout their deliberations, whetlier 
in dealing with financial policy, with legislation or wnthreconmiendations 
to Government, the Council has evinced sound common sense and a 
firm desire for progress. 
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APPENDIX A 

Statemmt showing the popidation and voting strength of the non-Muhammadan 
and Muhammadan Constituencies of the Bombay IjegiskUive Council 


Name of Constituency 

Population 

Voting strength 

Number of seats 

Muham- ! 
TU.idan i 

Non- 1 
Miihun- 1 
iiiadaii 1 

Muham- 

madan 

Non- 

Muham- 

madan 

Muham- 

madan 

Non- 

Muliam 

madan 

Bombay City (MuhaiKmadau and 
uon-Muhammnda n. ) 


i 

1K4,C>S5 j 

1 

976,503 j 

21 .700 

07,937 

2 

6 

Karachi City do. 


100,4:16 

11 6,4 17* j 

8,330 

18,057 

1 

1 

Ahmodabal Clly (Non-Muham- 
madan) 


63.828 , 

220,179* 1 

7,095 

35,068 


1 

Ahmcdabad and Surat Citiet) 
(Muhammadan) . . 


7K,ao2 1 


9,331 


1 


Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) . 


24,504 1 

92,870* 

1,636 

7,583 


1 

SholapUT City (Non-Muhain- 
madan) 


20,962 1 

02,969* 

:5,290 

12,120 


1 

Poona and Shnlapur (Muham- 
madan) 


4:i 076 


5,440 


1 


Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) 


22,113 

170,430* 

2,160 

17,218 


1 

Ahmcdabad District (Non-, 

Muhiiininadan) . . > 

45,407t i 

571,097 

1,715 

21,614 


2 

Broach District (Non-Muhani- 
iiiadan) 

i 

1 

69,0h8 : 

237,731 

7,697 

18,434 


1 

Kalra DUtrlct (Non-Muliam 
iiiadau) 

1 

05,21 :» 

645,709 

2,788 

27,792 


2 

Pdiicii Mahals (Non-Miihaiu-I 
luadau) .. ..i 

20,68.> 

318,156 

2,907 

11,527 


1 

Surat District (Non-Muham 

imidan) 

1 

1 

3i,080t 

625,180 

2,025 

18,987 


2 

Thalia and Bombay SiibiTban 
Jhstrict (Nou-Muhaium.ul{in) , i 


865,800 

1 4,876 

1 

30,070 


2 

Ahmcdna^ar Dlsirict (Non-, 

Muliammadan) .. 

37.7;itj 

092,752 

, 1,100 

! 

17,204 


1 

i>h.in<le)-h Bast (Nou-Muham 
Ilia dan) 

( 

1 

iu7,r>u') 

968,091 

' 2,175 

1 

32,718 


3 

KhaudtVii West (Non-Muhiviii 
nudan) 


.)2,r>o-i 

609,322 

! 1 ,600 

10,392 


1 

A.isik District (Noii-Miihnm 

inadan) 


4b, ir>6 

: 782,615 

1 2,086 

21,070 


2 

I'oona Dlblriit (Noii-^liihaiu- 
madiin) . . • | 

21,404 f 

780,928 

555 

12,217 


2 

Hatara District ('’oii-Miilum- 
madaii) . . • ' 

35,989 

989,709 

1 792 

21,53.1 


3 

Slmhipur iiistiict (Nou-Miih.im- 
maaiiii) 

37,740 r 

590,205 

1 590 

1 

12,825 


1 

Bpl;»aum District (Xoii-Muhaiu- 
madan) 

80,292 

8 i 2,0!>3 

j 1,398 

23,1.52 

1 

2 

Jlijapur District (Non-Muham- 
nudati) • . , ■ ■ 

Dluivwai District (Nou-Muham- 
madan) 

06,125 

1 113,037 

700.742 

803.742 

1,380 

2,361 

16,000 

i 35,230 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Naiiarn District (Nou-3Iuhnm- 
«).idan) 

1 26,102 

375,297 

560 

10,052 

• 

1 


■J5n^^nrluJoliun.i.oana«r»i«i«ro'fl^iues«llJuroj«n^ M«iiot glv™ to CeI»M B«port 

Pe^^iatlon of the City oooitttaenctce li excluded, 

MO H 266 — 31 
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Population 

Voting strength 

Number of seats 

Name of Constltuenpy 

Muham- 

madan 

Non- 

Muham- 

madan 

Muham- 

madan 

Non- 
Id uham- 
madan 

Muham- 

madan 

Non- 

Muham- 

madan 

Colaba Dlatrict (Non-Mulmm- 
luadan) 

28,3r>4 

534,3.59 

1,278 

14,328 


1 

Rainaglri District (Non-Miih.iwi 
mu dan) 

80.9‘JI 

1,073,241 

2,867 

21.594 

~ 'S 

2 

llydcrabivd District (Muh.nn- 
inadun) 

411,776 

160.894 





Karachi District (Muhammadan) 

285,7151 

36,241 

4,030 


2 


Lurkniia Dlslrlct (Miihammadun). 

499,553 

98,395 

10,601 


3 


NawaliRii.ih District (Muham- 
madan) 

321,135 

97,523 

6, .51 7 


t 


SukViir District (Muhammadan.) . 

358,396 

151,810 

9,412 

* 

2 


Thar and Parkar (Muharamddan). 

212,735 

183,576 

4,475 


2 


Upper Sind Frontier (Muhain- 
luxdau) 

216,277 

24,337 

3,973 


1 


Northern Di\ wion (Muhammadan) 

' 285,377 


22,068 

.. 

8 


Central Division (Miihciroiiuulau) 

322,345 


9,498 




Southern Division (Iduhauimu'ian) 

455,201 


0,860 ! 


3 

.. 

Eastern Sind (Non-Muhammadan) 


442,795 

•• i 

28.789 


1 

Western Sind do. 


314,112 

1 

26,240 


1 


t Excluding population of Karachi City. 
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appendix 

Statement showing the popidation and voting strength of the MaraihaSt the 
polled and the rank of each MarcUha candidate at the last three elections 


fonstitucnoy 

Total 
IKipiilntiou 
of tlio 
con ii- 
tuciicy 

1 Total 

Total umbel 

Muratlmof votera 
IKipula- on elec 
lutn toral loll 
' of 1026 

Total 

Numl>er 

of 

Maratha 

voter;, 

Total Number 
ot caiidldutcs 
nominated in 
the consti- 
tuency 

Total Number of 
Meurotha 
candidates 
nominated 






1020 

1023 

1920 

1920 

1023 

1026 

Itombay * City 

(liorth). 

618,731 

400,010 

(tor 

lloiii* 

buy 

HoutU 

and 

North) 

42 774 

6,051 

6 

12 

12 

2 

3 

3 

'I'liana and BomlMiy 
Suburban Districts 

868,502 

31)9,35.1 

30,070 

14 010 

0 

4 

5 



2 

Ahmcduagar 

60*1,81(1 

469,322 

17,204 

13,615 

3 

0 

6 

2 

„ 

4 

Na^lk . . 

796 118 

453,430 

21,070 

15,448 

! 

1 

! 

j 

6 

3 

7 


1 

3 

Poona Dler- icL 

782,046 

64 '>.598 

1 

1 

12,217 

1 

9,764 

i 

5 

5 

4 

S 

3 

It"' 

Batnivgiri District . . 

1,073,253 

s 

s 

21,594 

! 

! 

! 13734 ' 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 


* These oandldatee would not have been 
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number of Maratha candidtUe§ nominated and electedy the. number of votee 
in the congtituendea in which seats are reserved for the Marathas 


Total Number of 
Maratha candidates 
elected 

Total Number of 
votes polled In tlie 
oonstituenoy ' 

Num- 

ber 

of 

scats 

Rank of each Maratha candidate at the 
election 

1920 

102.! 

1920 

1920 

1924 

1926 


1920 

1923 

1926 

2 

1 

1 

2,742 

23,704 

38,797 

3 

Mr. A N. Surve, 
stoixl second ; 
(votes secured 
692); 

Mr 8 K. Bole, 
stood third , 

(votes secured 
490). 

2dr. A.‘ N. 
Surve* (re- 
turned on 

the reserved 
seat). 

Mr. E. B. Asavle, 
stood 4th . (votes 
secured 3,219)*; 

Mr. A. N. Surve, 
stood 6th ; (votes 
secured 2,807) ; 

E. B. Manajl 
]^juji, stood 
8th ; (votes 

secured 1,479). 

Nd. 

1 

1 

1,078 

0,003 

11,361 

2 

Nil. 

Mr. S. J. Zun- 
zarrao*( retur- 
ned on the re- 
served seat). 

Mr. S. J. Zun- 
zarrao, stood 
first ; (votes 

secured 6,582). 

1 

1 

1 


6,003 

13,332 

2 

Mr. J. A. Powar, 
stood first : 

(votes secured 
2,828) : 

Mr. A. A. Thorat, 
stood third ; 
(votes secured 
368). 

Mr. N. E. 
Navle* (re- 
turned on the 
reserved seat) 

Mr. N. £. Navle* 
(returned on 
the reserved 
seat) (votes 

secured 2,386). 

1 

1 

1 


7,488 

19,709 

2 

Mr. K. B. Nim- 
balkar, stood 
first ; (votes 

secured 2,359) , 
Mr. 8. V. liailam, 
stood third ; 

(votes Kpcured 
683); 

Mr. V. S. Judliav, 
stood sixth ; 

(votes secured 
127). 

1 

Mr. E. D. 
Shinde* (re- 
turned on the 
reserved seat) 

Mr. E. V. Van- 
dekar, stood 

second ; (votes 
secured 4,807) ; 
Mr. Madhav 

Paras b a r a m, 
stood fourth ; 
(votes secured 
2,938) ; 

Mr. E. B. Thorat, 
stood seventh ; 
(votes secured 
61). 

1 

# 

2 

i 2 

3,131 

11 u5:i 

9,211 

1 

1 

2 

1 

! Mr. G. M. Kal- 
' idior. sUkmI first, 
1 (votes secured 
j 2,359), 

; Mr. R. V. Khed- 
j kar. stood 

1 fourth ; (voted 
1 secured 75) ; 

Mr. H. J. Desh 
miikh, stood 

1 flftli ; (votes 

1 secured 57). 

Mr. N. E. 

' Uuiijal, stood 
[ ^st ; 

Mr. G. M. 
Kal bhor, 
■ stood second. 

'i 

1 

Mr. Sadashlvrao 
oliaH Kliaserao 
Jivajlrao Powar, 
stood first ; 

Mr. N. E. Gun- 
jal, stood 

second. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' I 

2,020 

7,155 

8,145 

2 

Mr. D. A.' Mr. V, A 

Vichare, stood Surve, stooc 
first; (votes, second; 

secured 1,814) ; ! (votes secur 
j ed 3,748). 

Jlr. V. M. lUoro, Mr. D. A 
stood second; Vicharc,Htooc 
(votes secured, ttiird ; (vote 
133). scoured 2,6Ui) 

Mr. V. A. Surve* 

1 (returued on 
the reserved 

seat) 

1 

sj 


elected but for tbe reeorved scut. 
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Tutal Number 

Total of candidates Total Number of 

Total Total Number Total nominated in Maratha 

population Maratlia of Number the oon^tl- randidatCH lu miiiiitod 
Constituency of the iiopula- voters on of tueiiey. 

cons- lion electoral Maratiia, 


cons- lion 1 electoral Maratiia 
titiiency I roll of voters I 

192rt r 


1920 1923 192(1 1920 , 192.i 1926 


Sholnpur District . . 688,158 413,915 12,825 7,273 5 2 4 13 1 


Kolaba District .. 534.588 i67,< 55 14,328 10,280 3 


West Khnndcbb .581,326 223,679, 19,302 8,547 2 3 4 1 | ^ * 

District. I I 
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B — contd. 


Total ^luiDber of 
Maratha caniU(Ute4 
elected 


Total Number of 
\otea polled Id the 
constituency 

Heata 


Rank of each Maratha oandidate at the 
election 


192U 1023 192(1 1020 1923 ! 1920 


I NUA 1 I 901 0,012 8,311 


im\ 4,4:u! 8,080 


Mr. 8. P. Llffade, 
stood tlrst , 
(votes secured 
4801 

Mr. k. G. Salgar, 
stood Hi'cond ; 
(voU*8 secured 
156): 1 

Mr. 1). K I 
i Jadhav, stood' 
I fourth (^otosj 
; H(‘ciirod 59) 


I Mr li N Pull Mr 
1 stood 8e<‘ond , P( 


Mr. Shamrno P, 
Ligadc, stood 
llrHt. 


It. Mr, A M Atavuc, 


(votes securo^ii tlisi , (votes (votes seeared 

157). ' secured .3,001 4,90«»). 

Mr. 8. G 
Virkud, stood 
H c u ti d , 

(votes secure«l 
1 304'. 


Mr 1) Y Souu> Mr. 0 V 

daut.ir, stood Soundankar 

seioud, (votes stood second 

secured 42.3). (votes s<'ciired 


>lr. 0 V Mr M G Bho^Ie, 
S3oundankar stood flrst , 
stood second (votes scoured 
(votes s<'ciired 2,022) , 

1.4 Mr D V. Soun- 

diinkar, stood 
second , (votes 
secured 1,53:3) 
Mr 8 (1 Patll 
(votes sv’ciired 
4!^ 
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DwUioru on 


i 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’s motion that item 
No. 145, provision of Bs. 5,000 for 
additions and alterations to Executive 
Engineer's Office, Nawabslmh, be omitted 

30 

30 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s motion tliat 
demand No. 9, the amount of Rs. 1 ,92,000 
relating to salaries of Idinisters bo 
reduced to Rs. 1,08,000 

21 

57 

Iktr. G. B. Trivedi’s motion that Mr. I. S. 
Haji’s name be included in the Select 
Committee on the City of Bombay 
Municipal Bill 

41 

34 

Mr. G. C. Bhate’s motion that item No. 29 
Rs. 15,00,000, purchase of Acetone 
Factory, Nasik, for use as a country 
spirit distillery be omitted. 

i 

5 

52 

Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper’s motion 
that the recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 25,000 grant to the Bombay 
University be omitted 

27 

37 

Rao Saheb I). P. Desai’s motion that item 
No. 280 working charges of Pottery 
Demonstration at the School of Art,' 
Rs. 21,044 be omitted . . . .j 

16 

I 

1 

Mr. A. N. Surve’s motion that item| 
No. 180, grant of reward allowtintie to 
sub- assistant surgeons attached to 
jails, Rs. 0,000 be omitted . . ! 

35 

-'j ! 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia’s motion that the' 
demand of Rs. 1,92,000 (salaries of; 
Ministers) under 22-General Admini-' 
stration be reduced to Rs 1,08,000, f.t.,' 
the salary of each Minister be reduced 
to Rs. 3.000 p.m. . . . . | 

JO 

i 

1 

1 

40 

Supplementary grant of Rsv 10,650 for, 
salaries already sanctioned for Ncui-' 
Indian Medical Service Assistant | 
Directors of Public Health . . i 

40 

27 

Mr. F. Nelson’s motion that the cousidora-’ 
tion of the City of Bombay Municipal 
Bill No. VJT of 1922 be adjourned to 
the next session 

15 

55 

Mr. C. M. Gandlii’s motion that con-' 
sideration of the first reading of Bill 
No. XVi of 1922 (Bombay I..ocal 
Boards Bill) be adjourned to the next 
session of the Council 

21 

53 
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Tranaferr^ Svbjecta, 


Result of Govemmont 
division success or defeat 


If oifioial bloc omitted* the result 
would have been 


Ayes Noes 


Carried .. Defeat 


12 No change. 


40 Do. 


. . Defeat 


19 Do. 


34 No change. 


20 Carried. 


14 Do. 


9 No change. 


Lost .. Success 


28 Do. 


Carried . . Do. 


27 Lost. 


Lost .*. Dow 


38 No change. 


Da .. Do. 


33 Do. 
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Year 

- ^ 

1 

] 

Motion Ayes 

1 

Noes 

1922 — rontd. 

9. Motion regarding tho ff)n«!tituiion of thoi 




Select (Yinniultee on Bill No. XV'l of' 



1922 (Local Boards Bill) . . . . | 63 

20 I 


t 

10. Mr. B. V. Jadhav’s resolution regardingl 



the prcfcrcni'e ^iveri to Nou-Brahmnis, 
in vernacular training tollc^os for' 
tcachf^rs . . . . . . I 

11. Kao Saheh D. P. Dosai’s amendment, to 

Bill No. XVT of (Lo< al Bt.ards 

Bill) (clause 9) .. ..1 

12. (lovei nraent amendment to clause St (1) 

of Bill No. XVI of 1922 (Local Boards 
Bill) 

13. ^Motion that Bill No. XVI I of 1^22 

(Primary Education Bill) bo read a 
second timo . . 

14. Government motion that the words “to 

such extent as may be preseribed ” in 
e-laiiso 4 (1) of Bill No. XVII of 1922 
do stand part of the Bill . . 

15. Government amendment to the explana- 

tion clause of clause 13 (1) of Bill No. 
XVII of 1922 (Primary Education 
Bill) 

16. Government’s second amendment to the 

explanation clause of clause 13 (1) 
of Bill No. XVII of 1922 (Primary 
Education Bill) 

17. Government resolution n'gardin^; the 

expenditure^ in connection with the 
British Empire Exhibition 

1. >Sardar V. N. Mutalik’s motion that grant 

of Rs. 2,600 for the purchase of instru- 
ments for the photo-copying depart- 
ment be omitted 

2. Mr. G. C. Bhate’s resolution regarding 

supply of drinking water in Kolaba . . 

3. Mr. C. M. Gandhi’s resolution regarding 

the recruitment of backward classes 
in public service 

4. Bao Bahadur B. B. Kale’s resolution 

that the grants under the Grant-In-Aid 
Code to nant-in-aided institutions be 
increased 
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Result of 

vJovernnient 

]f oOicial dhc omitted, the result 
would have been 

division 

Carried 

success or defeat 

Success 

Ayes * 

Xi 

Noes 1 

JO 

Result 

N<» change 

Lost 

Do. 

11 

IS 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

27 

2J 

Carri(’(l. 

Carried 

Do. 

20 

jj 

x^o change. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Xi 

W 

Do. 

Lost 

1 

, 

1 Defeat 

1 

j 

4 1 

2u 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

• Do, 

1 

vS 1 
1 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

! 

() 

35 * 

Do. 

Carried 

Success 

21 

' 0 

Do. 

Lost 

Do. 

10 

,22 

D(.. 

Do. 

Do. 

3,2 

22 

Cai tied. 

Do. 

(Government me 

^bers did not 

vote). 

! 

j 

Carried 

Defeat 

37 

6 

j No change. 
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Year 


Motion 


Ayes 


1. 

Mr. B. G. Pahalajani'a motion to reduce^ 
the piyi vision of Rs. 61,75.3 for the pay, 
of Chief Inspectors of Excise, etc., to 



Rs. 6,932 

1 

52 

o_ 

1 

Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’a motion to reduce 
the provision for pay of Deputy Com-' 



missioners of Excise by Rs. 19,700 . . ' 

46 

3. 

Motion by Mr. S. S. Dev to omit the pro- 
vision of Rs. 26,000 for providcntl 
fund for teachers in non- pensionable! 



service 

48 

4. 

Mr. V. R. Kothari’s motion for the reduc- 
tion of the total demand for Education 



by one rupee . . 

39 

5. 

Rao Saheb D. P. Desai’s motion that thel 
additional ^rant of Rs. 6,177 to the 
European General Hospital, Aden, be 



omitted . • • 

35 

6, 

Mr. H. B. Shivdasani’s motion to reduce 
the provision under Public Health by 
omission of tho provision for Assistant] 



Directors of Public Health 

34 

7. 

Mr. J. K. Mehta’s motion that provision 
of Rs. 43,305 for the British Empirej 



Exhibition be omitted . . 

46 

8. 

Demand of Rs. 2,42,91,000 for 31, Educa- 



tion 

61 

9. 

Mr- B. G. Pahalajani’s resolution in connec- 



tion with fees for medical attendance. 

47 

10. 

Mr. H. B. Shivdasani’s resolution regard -| 
iiig division of Surat under the Cotton' 



Transport Act 

41 

11. 

Mr. H. B. Shivdasani’s resolution regard-, 
ing pay of primary school teachers as 



amended by Mr. A. N. Surve 

42 

12. 

Mr. P. G. Joshi’s motion for leave toj 
introduce his Bill to amend the Bombayj 



Local Boards Act 

31 

13. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Kambli’s motion forj 
leave to introduce his Bill to amend! 



the ]^mbay Local Boards Act, 1923. .1 

15 

14. 

Amendment to the Resolution by Mr. 



C. M. Saptarshi regarding Excise policy. 

Z5 


APPENDIX 

Noes 

38 

41 

35 

44 

46 

40 

42 

23 

35 

37 

40 

58 

55 

46 
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Result of 
division 

Government 
success or defeat 

1 

If official bloc omitted, the result 
would have been 



1 Ayes 

i 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Defeat 

1 

1 

62 

21 

No change. 

t>o. 

Do. 

1 

I 

46 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

' 48 

1 

15 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

! 

j 39 

24 

Carried. 

Do, 

Do. 

35 

27 

Da 

1 

Do. 

Do, 

34 

29 

Da 

Carried 

Defeat 

46 

22 

No change. 

Do. 

Success 

41 

23 

Da 

Do. 

Defeat 

47 1 

15 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

4r 

17 

Da 

Do. 

j 

Success 

21 

40 

Lost. 

Lost 

Do. 

1 

31 

39 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

44 

Da 

Do. 

Defeat 

16 

46 

Do. 
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Year 


1924 — contd. 


1025 


APPENDIX 


Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

16. Mr. C. M. Saptarshi'a resolution regarding 
Excise policy as amended by Mr. A. N. 
Surve 

45 

28 

16. Mr. K. E. Nariman’s motion that 
con.sideration of the first reading of 
Bill No. XXV of 1924 (Citj of Bombay 
Muni'^ipal Act Amendment Bill) be 
postponed to next session 

22 

i 

1 

44 

1 7. Supplementary demand of Rs. 24,000 for 
purchase of a bungalow at Nasik for a 
Forest Officer 

62 

1 

33 

18. Supplementary demand of Its. 9,700 for 
stores required for photo- copying of 
documents in the Registration Depart- 
ment 

32 

' 

47 

19. Mr. L. B. Bliopatkar’s motion for leave to 
introduce his Bill t-o alter the 
constitution etc. of municipalities 

43 

41 

1. Dr. K. E. Dadachanji’s motion that item 
regarding purchase of a building for 
the country spirit warehouse at Sewri 
be omitted 

26 

43 

2. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar’s motion that 
provision of Ks. 60,000 for quarters 
for nurses, Poona, be omitted 

30 j 

49 

3. Mr. R. G. Soman’s motion to omit the 
provision of Rb. 12,tK)0 made for 
registration (stores) for photo-copying 

30 

66 

4. Mr. F. C . Joshi’s motion that the provision 
for discretionary grants be reduced by 
Ra. 6,26,700 .. 

26 

61 

6. Amendment by Dr. Mehta to clause 6 (1) 
of the Prevention of Adulteration of 
Food Bill 

28 

43 

6. Mr. R. G. Soman’s amendment to clause 
^ 6 (1 ) of the Prevention of Adulteration 

qf Food Bill .. 

30 

44 

7. Motion that clause 17 do stand part of the 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food 
Bill 

44 

29 

8. Motion that clause 18 of the Prevention of 
Adidteration of Food Bill do stand part 
of the Bill 

46 

33 

9. Mr. K. F. Nariman’s amendment to olanse 



Uof BiUNo. XXV of 1924 (Bombay 
City Municipal Act Amendment Bill) . . 

31 

64 
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C — rA)tUd, 


Result of 
division 

Government 
sueeess or defeat 

If official bloc omitted, the result 
would have boon 

Ayes 

; No(‘s 

Result 

Can led 

Defeat 

4i* 

0 

No change. 

Lf»st 

iSoeeess 

22 

25 

Do. 

Curried 

Do. 

;n 

33 

(?) 

Cost 

Defeat 

13 

47 

No change’ 

Carried 

J)o. 

1 

22 

Do, 

Lost 

Success 

26 

23 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

30 ! 

1 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

j 

Do. 

30 1 

j 

36 

No change. 

Do. ..j 

Do. 

26 j 

31 

Do. 

J)o. 

Do 

26 

24 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

25 

Do. 

Carrie a 

1 

Do. 

1 

24 

20 

Lost. 

1 

i)i>. 

Do. 

26 

33 

Do. 

i 

Lost 

1 

Do. 

31 

1 

44 

1 

No change. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1925 — contd. 

10. 

Mr. 8. S. Dev's amendment to clause 4 of 





the Co-operative Societies Bill 

30 

55 


11. 

Mr. P. G. Joshi's amendment to clause 





22 (4) {%) of the Co-operative Societies 
BUI 

32 

65 


12. 

Mr. J. A. Madan's amendment to clause 





60 if) of the Co-operative Societies 
Bill 

53 

30 


13. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar's motion that his 





Bill No. IX of 1926 (Bombay Town 
Planning Act Amendment Bill) be 





read a time 

36 

48 


14. 

Mr. P. G. Joshi's motion for leave to 





introduce his Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 

27 

51 


15. 

Mr. S. K. Bole’s motion for leave to 





introduce his Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act, 1888 

44 

24 


16. 

Mr. A. N. Surve’s motion for leave to 





introduce his Bill further to amend the 
City 01 Bombay Municipal Act, 1888 . 

41 

25 


17. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed’s motion for leave to 





introduce his Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 

48 

21 


18. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to 





clause 9 (2) of tho Bombay City 
Municipalities Bill 

34 

1 


10. 

Mr. R. D. Shinde’s Amendment to clause 





17 (1) of the Bombay City Municipali- 
ties Bill 

8 

39 


20. 

Rao Saheb D. R. Patil’s amendmont to 





clause 32 (2) of the Bombay City 
Municijialitics Bill 

11 

29 


21. 

Mr- J. Baptista’s amendment to clause 10 





of the Bombay Improvement Trust 
Transfer Bill . . 

6 

32 


22. 

Mr. S. K. Bole’s amendment to clause 10 





of the Bombay Improvement Trust 
Transfer BUI . . . . . . . 

17 

40 


23. 

Mr. A. N. Surve’s amendment to clause 





36 (a) of the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer BUI 

6 

30 


24. 

Mr. A. Master’s amendment to clause 36 





(a) of the Bombay Improvement Trust 
Transfer Bill .. 

23 

3 
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^Lesult of 
diyiuon 

Oovemment 
Boooeis or defeat 

If official bloc omitted, the leaiilt 
\roiild have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost 

1 

Snooess 

30 

34 

No change. 

Do. 

Da 

32 

34 

Da 

Carried 

Da 

32 

30 

Da 

Lost 

Da 

35 

37 

Carried. 

Da 

Da 

27 

31 

No ohapga 

Carried 

Da 

30 

24 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

28 

25 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

33 

21 

l^a 

Da 

Da 

le 

1 

Da 

Lost 

Da 

8 

21 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

1 '' 

11 

(f) 

Do. 

Da 

6 

11 

No change. 

Do. 

Da 

17 

1 

22 

Da 

Da 

Da 

6 

11 

Da 

Carried 

Do. 

8 

3 

Da 


MO H 2d6— ^ 
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1925— . 26. Mr. S. K. Bole’s motion that his Bill No. 

XIX of 1926 (CHty of Bombay Munici- 
pal Act Amendment Bill) be read a 
first 'time 

26. Mr. Noor Mahomed’s motion that his Bill 

No. XX of 1026 (Local Boards Act 
Amendment Bill) be read a first 
time 

27. Bao Bahadur S. N. Angadi’s resolution for 
'' the establish ment of a medical school 

at Belgaum 

28. Moulvi Bafiuddin Ahmad’s resolution in 

connection with the Urdu Training 
College at Poona 

29. Khan Saheb A. M. Mansuri’s resolution 

for the removal of the liquor shop at 
Patharkuva, Ahmedabad. . 

30. Mr. NoorMahomed’s amendment to clause 

68 of the Bombay City Municipalities 
Bill (Bill No. XVI of 1926) 

1926 . . 1. Dr. M. K. Dixit’s motion to omit provision 

for technical advisor for orthopaedics. 

2. Mr. H. B. Bhivdasani’s motion to omit 

the provision of Rs. 69,200 for five 
Assistant Directors of Public Health . . 

3. Mr. A. F. 1. K. Patban’s amendment to 

clause 3 of Bill No. XIV of 1926 (Bom- 
I bay City Municipalities Act Amend* * 

I ment Bill) 

1927 .. 1. Mr, Firodea’s amendment to clause 2 of 

Bill No. IV of 1927 to amend the City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust 
{ Transfer Act, 1926 

! 2. Mr. G. I. Patel’s motion to reduce by 
i Rs. 20,000 the provision of Ks, 70,014 

j for construction of vats at Nasik 

I Distillery 

3. Mr. Pahalajani’s amendment to refer Bill 

No. XV of 1927 further to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, to a 
Select Committee 

4. Mr. Chikodi’s amendment to clause 4 of 

Bill No. XV of 1927 further to amend 
the Bombay Local Beards Act, 1923. . 
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Result of 
division 

Government 
snccess or defeat 

If official Moc omittedt the result 
would have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost 

Success ' 

13 

11 

Carried. 

Carried 

Do. 

15 

11 

No change. 

Lost 

Do. 

11 

3 

Carried. 

Do. 

Da 

7 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

.... 

.... 

No change. 

Do. 

Success 

33 

22 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

23 

No change. 

D(x 

Do. 

12 

12 


Do. 

Do. 

25 

22 

Carried. 

Pa 

Do. 

29 

27 

Do. 

Da 

i 

Do. 

36 

21 

Do. 

Carried 

Do. 

43 

NU 

No change. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1927 — contd. 

6. 

Motion that clause 13 of Bill No. XV of 





1927 farther to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 1923, stand part 
of the Bill 

62 

32 


6. 

Motion that clause 14 of Bill XV of 1927 


1 



further to amend the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923, stand part of the 


1 



Bill 

62 

23 ^ 


7. 

Mr. B. G. Pradhan*B amendment to clause 

1 




8 of the Bombay University Bill 

21 

70 


8. 

Motion to sanction grant for expenditure 




on Ccmgress of Far Eastern Association 




of Tropical Medicine 

32 

44 


9. 

Mr. Jog’s amendment to the Co-operative 




Societies Bill . . 

40 

31 


10. 

Mr. Swaminarayan’s motion that Bill 





No. VHI of 1927to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act be read a first time. 

26 

49 


11. 

Mr. Asavle’s amendment to clause 12 of 





the Cotton Markets Bill i . 

11 

29 


12. 

Bao Bahadur Kale’s amendment to clause 





6 of Cotton Markets Bill . . 

31 

31 


13. 

Mr. B* G. Pradhan’s amendment to clause 





10 of the Bombay University Bill 

23 

66 


14. 

Motion that clause 12 of the Bombay 





University Bill stand part of the Bill. . 

53 

24 


15. 

Mr. Ginwala’s amendment to clause 13 of 





the Bombay University Bill 

31 

49 


16. 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment to clause 13 of 





the Bombay University Bill 

14 

65 


17. 

Bir. Asavle’s amendmmit to clause 13 of 





the Bombay University Bill 

26 

63 


18. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to clause 





13 of the Bombay University Bill 

24 

46 


19. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to clause 





13 (rf the Bombay University Bill 

26 

49 


20. 

Mr. Swaminarayan’s amendment to clause 





17 of the Bombay University Bill . . 

11 

46 


21. 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment to clause 20 of 





the Bombay Univeraity Kll 

21 

48 
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If official bloc omitted, the result 

Resnlt of 

Government 


would have been 

division 

success or defeat 




Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Success 

31 

32 

Lost. 

Ua 

Do. 

.33 

23 

No change. 

Lost 

Do. 

21 

40 

1)0. 

Da 

Defeat 

12 

44 

Do. 

Carried 

Da 

40 

11 

Da 

Lost 

Success 

26 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

s 

Carried. 

Carried with 

Defeat 

31 

12 

No change. 

President’s 
casting vote. 



36 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

23 

Carried 

Do. 

33 ' 

24 

1)0. 

Lost 

Da 

31 

28 

Carried. 

Da 

Da 

14 

35 

No change. ' 

Do. 

Do, 

26 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

24 

26 

i Do. 

Da 

Do. 

26 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

21 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

27 

Do. 
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Year 


1927 — condd.l 


1928 


APPENDIX 


Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

22. Motion for first reading of Mr. Asavle's 
Bill No. XXV of 1927 to amend the 
Bombay City Municipal Act 

21 

56 

23. Motion for first reading of Mr. Bole’s Bill 
No. XXVI of 1927 to amend the Bom- 
bay City Municipal Act . . 

17 

50 

24. Mr. Pahalajani’s motion that Bill 
No. XXIII of 1927 to amend the Bom. 
bay City Municipal Act be adjourned 
to the next July session . . 

48 

18 

25. Motion for first reading of Mr. Swarai. 
narayan’s Bill No. XXIX of 1927 to 
amend the Bombay City Municipalities 
Act 

. 6 

39 

26. Mr. Swaminarayan’s motion that Dr. 
Dixit’s resolution regarding School 
Text Books Buies be adjourned to the 
next session . . 

13 

31 

1. Mr. S. C. Joshi’s motion to reduce b> 
Rs. 100 the provision of Rs. 13 lakhs 
for the University 

34 

30 

i 

2. Mr. Swaminarayan’s motion that the 
consideration of clause 5 of the Univer- 
sity Bill be adjourned to the Julyi 
session 

13 

47 
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Result of 
division 

Government 
success or defeat 

I! official bloc omitted, the result 
would have bran 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost 

Success 

21 

36 

No change. 

\ 

Do. 

Da 

17 

31 

Do. 

Carried 

Do. 

i 

21) 

18 

Do 

Lost 

Do. 

C 

1 1. 

1 

: Do. 

1)0 

Do. 

1.3 

1 

j Carried. 

^:arrjecl 

Defeat 

31 

1 

U 

j No change. 

1 

l.ost 

i Success 

1,3 

i 

1 Do. 

1 
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nummary of Diviaiona on Tranaf erred Subjeda 


Year 

Total 

No. of 
divisions 

No. of 
divisions 
in which 
Govern- 
ment 
were 
neutral 

No. of 
Govern- 
ment 
defeats 

No. of 
Govern- 
ment 
successes 

IfofficUl 
bloc omitted, 
No. of addi- 
tional 

Government 

defeats 

No. of 
ties 

1921 

3 

. . 

2 

1 

.... 

) 

1922 

17 

.. 

4 

13 

4 

.. 1 

1923 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

\ 

1924 

19 

. . 

10 

9 

4 

■ \ 

1925 

30 

1 

.. 

29 

11 


1920 

3 

1 

.. 

3 

1 

1 

1927 

26 

i 

3 

23 

7 


1928 

2 


1 

1 

1 
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Days of Biuinesa 


Session 

Opening and 
closing dates 

Total 
number of 
working 
days 

Number of 
days on 
which non- 
official buv- 
ness was 
transacted 

Number of 
days allotted 
for non- 
official 
business 

First session^ 1921 

19th February 
1921 to 26th 
February 1921. 

8 

NU. 

Nil. 

Second session, 1921 

Ist March 1921 
to 22nd March 
1921. 

18 

6 

6 

Third session, 1921 

26th July 1921 
to 41h August 
1921. 

10 

8 

5 

Fourlh session, 1921 

28th September 
1921 to 10th 
October 1921 
and 2l8t Nov* 
ember 1921. 

1^ 

6 

5 

First session, 1922 

20th February 
1922 to 18th 
March 1922. 

22 

2 

4 

Second session, 1922 

2lBt July 1922 
to 3lBt July 
1922. 

9 

3 

3 

Third session, 1922 

2 Ist September 

14 

3 

3 


1922 to 7th 

and 

and 

and 


October 1922 
and 4th Decern* 
ber 1922 to 16th 
December IJ^. 

12 

Nil 

Nik 

First session, 1923 

19th February 
1923 to 16th 
March 1923. 

21 

6 

3 

Second session, 1923 

8th June 1923 
and 9th June 
1923. 

2 

Nil. 

Nik 

Third session, 1923 

30th July 1923 
to 6th August 
1923. 

7 

6 

6 

First session, 1924 

18th Febmarv 
1924 to 20th 
February 1924. 

27 

6 1 

6 

Second session, 1924 

2l8t July 1924 
to let August 
1924. 

11 

6 

6 

Third session, 1924 

Idth October 

1924 to 26th 
October 1924. 

12 

4 

6 
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Senion 

Opening and 
oloaing dates 

Total 
number of 
working 

Number of 
days on 
which non* 
of&Ci^l 

Number of 
days allotted 
for non- 
official 
business 



days 

business was 
transacted 

FintieHicm, 1926 

19th February 

22 

2 

2 


1926 to 19th 
ICaroh 1925. 



i 

Second wsBion, 1926 

20th July 1926 

20 

6 

p 

j 


to 15th August 
1926. 




Third eeerion, 1926 

20th October 

14 

5 

k 

* 


1925 to 5th 
November 1925. 



1 

Pirst aeasian. 1926 

22nd February 

23 

2 

2 ■ 


1926 to 20th 
March 1926. 




Second Meeion, 1926 

26th July 1926 
to 6th August 
1926. 

10 

8 

8 

Pint aeesion, 1927 

18th February 
1927 to 17th 

23 

2 

2 


March 1927. 




Second seeBion» 1927 

18th July 1927 
to 6th August 
1927. 

18 

5 

0 

Third MMion, 1927 

29th September 

16 

5 

6 

1927 to 18th 
October 1927. 





Itofc meion, 1928 

20th February 
1928 to 19th 

24 

1 

2 


March 192& 
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APPENDIX F 
Adjoummeni Motions 

Motion I 


Result 


1021 


1922 

1023 


1924 


1925 


1. For the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the| 
Budget in detail. 


2. For considering the action of 

the Collector of Kaira in 
forcibly taking possession of 
municipal school buildings at 
NadJad 

3. For appointing a committee to 

make inquiries into the oir- 
oumstances connected with 
firing at Dharwar on 1st July 
1921. 

4. For inquiring about the firingj 

incident at Matiari. 

1. To discuss the introduction of a| 
third enclosure at the race| 
course. 

1. To discuss the arrest and 

imprisonment of Khan Sahab 
Sher Muhammad Khan 
Bijarani, M.L.G. 

2. In connection with the persis- 

tent and unsatisfaotoiy wayl 
of answering interpeHationsj 
by Government. 

1. TodiscuBB the Mill Strike in 

Bombay. 

2. Re|;arding official membeis' 

interference with right of freej 
exercise of vote. 

3. Regarding Lord Olivier’i 

Statement. 

4. Regarding the framing of a new 

rule by the Government of 
India regarding presentation 
of rejected or refused 
estimates. 

6. Inoonneotion with the Kenyaj 
question. 

1. Regarding ^mbay’s provincial| 

contribution. 

2. In connection with the Reformsl 

Shiquiiy Oommittee*s Rep^ 
S« To consider the smve situation' 
in Bombay Cotton Texti]e| 
IhduBtiy. 

4. To discuss the proolamationl 
issued by the IMstriot| 
Superintendent of Police, 
Kolaba, on the Pth 
September 1924 in the matter 
of prooeisBions on pnUio roads. 


Ruled out of order as it was not 
a definite matter of urgent 
public importance so as to 
interfere with the ordinary 
business of the day. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Ruled out of order as the subject- 
matter of the motion was under 
adjudication of a court of law. 

Motion discussed and lost. 


Motion not discussed. 


Motion withdrawn after 
discussion. 


Motion not discussed. 


Motion talked out. 

Leave refused by the CounoiL 

Motion carried. 

Motion discussed and lost. 


Disallowed by the Governor. 
Motion carried. 

Da 

Da 


Disallowed by the President as 
the subject matter could not 
be said to be a matter of urgent 
public importance. 
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Motion 


Result 


In oonneotion with the highly, 
unsatiafactoiy and disappoint, 
ing character of the state- 
ment on India made in the 
House of Lords ly Lord Birk-| 
enhead, Secretary of State for 
India. ‘ 


For discussing the second ad 
interim report of the Advisory, 
Committee dealing with the,' 
Bombay Reclamation Scheme! 


Regarding the Currency Com. 

mission's Report. 

In connection with police tor- 
ture at Mohunhara in East' 
Khandesh. 


L In connection wilh the repliesi 
given by the Home Member! 
to the questions about aUeged 
torture by the police in mstj 
Khandesh. 

1. To discuss the situation oreated| 
by failure of crops. 


To consider the matter of trans-j 
fer cd Aden to the Imperiall 
Government. 


To discuss the condition of the 
people in various parts of 
Gujarat owing to heavy rain- 
fall and floods. i 

In oonneotion witii the action of 


Government In giving sane, 
tion to a public servant of 
Government to prosecute a 
mensber of the Legislative 
Council for certain remarks 
madebrj^ him lA the course 
of 1^ giving evidence before 
the MemCoBunittee appoint- 
ed by the Qotemmsiit 
of Inctta. 


Disallowed by the Governor. 


Consent refused by the President 
on the grounds that the subject j 
natter of the motion was 
discussed during the budge^ 
discussion and also a full ais-\ 
oussion would also ensue on the \ 
demand for budget grant for 
Development Department ; also 
that the motion could not be 
termed as ** urgent" and 
thirdly, that a resolution on the*^ 
subject was already tabled. 

Motion disallowed by the Gover> 
nor. 

Disallowed by the President under 
Rule 12 {iv) of the Bomba^y 
Le^slative Council Rules, as it 
anticipated a matter already 
put for discussion. 

Disallowed by the President under 
rule 12 (v) read with rule 23 (t) 
and {Hi). 


Disallowed by the President on the 
ground that the subject-matter 
of the motion was not of recent 
occurrence ; secondly that the 
motion was not urgent, and 
thirdlv, as taking away the 
valuable time of the House. 

Leave was not granted by the 
House. 

Motion talked out. 


Notice withdrawn. 
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Year 


1927— conid. 5. 

6. 

7. 

1928 . . 1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


Motion 


To disonsB the decision of the 
East India Cotton Associa- 
tion, Ltd., to cancel all 
restrictions regarding trading 
hours with effect from 3rd 
October 1927. 

In connection with the Viram- 
gaxn Customs Cordon. 


To consider the orders passed 
by Government on the 
recommendations contained in 
the report of the non-official 
members of the Forest 
Grievances Committee. 

In connection with the issue of 
notices of coercive process to 
some inhabitants of Bardoli 
Taluka who refused to pay 
enhanced land revenue 

demands. 

Do. (by another 
member). 

Re^rding the Mill strike in 

^mbay. 

Do. (by another 

member). 

Da (by another 

member). 

Regarding Bardoli Taluka 

enhanced assessment. 


Result 


Disallowed by the President as the 
subject matter of the motion 
was not a matter of urgent 
public importance. 


Disallowed by the President as 
the motion could not be 
considered as urgent for the 
purposes of Ri^ 12 and 
Standing Order VII. 

Disallowed i>y the President as 
the subject matter of the 
motion could not be considered 
as urgent. 


Disallowed by the President 


Disallowed by the President. 
Notice withdrawn. 

Da 

Do. 

Ruled out of order. 
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Subjects on which questions have been asked (arranqed according to the 
Department concerned) 

Potiiical Department : 

Deooan Sardara. Passports. 

Sarsnjams. Inter-provincial migration. 


Public Services. 
Takavi. 
Budgets. 
Taxation. 


Finance Department : 

Cash Allowances. 
Pensions. 

Public Holidays. 
Insurance. 


Revenue Department 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

Customs. 

Territorial Changes. 

Land Revenue Administration. 
Famine Relief. 

Agriculture. 

Fisheries. 

Co-operative Societies. 

Forests. 

Land Acquisition. 


Excise. 

Stamps. 

Registration. 

Religious Endowments 
Minor Ports. 

Pounds and Cattle Trespass 
Forced Labour. 

Hill Stations. 
Entertainments Duty. 


Home Department : 


Auxiliary Force. 

Law and Order. 

Police. 

Gambling. 

Motor Vehicles. 

Civil and Criminal Law and its 
administration. 


Major Ports. 

Census. 

Haj Pilgrimage. 

Local Self-Government. 
Medioal Administration and 
Health. 


Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act. 
Prisons and Prisoners. 

C^riminal Tribes. 

Riots. 

Press and Publicity. 

Arms. 

Censorship. 


Education. 

Industries and Industrial Disputes. 
Stores. 

Rent Act. 

Pilgrimages, Fairs and Festivals. 


General Department: 


Public 


Legal Department : 

Elections to Legislatures. Public Prosecutors. 

, Legislative Bodies. 

Public Wmks Department : 

Roads and Communications. Irrigation. 

Buillings. 

Development Department : 

Bombay Development Schemes. 
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Re9oUUions moved in the Council 


Year 

Bemton 

Besolutlon 

Eosult 

li»21.. 

I 

m 



II 

This Council recommends that the annual exodus of Govern- 

Lost after discos- 


ikiAntto Mahableahwu is unneocssary and inexpedient, aion. (Govern- 

intei^erlng with the efficiency of the admlnlfitratlve work, moot againat re- 

aud reoonunenda that it i^uld be diaoontiuued. solution.) 

This Coimeil recoiuinends to His Excellency the Governor in Caxiied after a divi- 
Counoil and acting with Ministers that in view of the sion against 

need of more money for carrying out the various items of Government oi - 

expansion and development in the now scheme of Teforms position, 

it is necessary to appoint a committee for (a) inquiry into 
the possibility of effecting retrenchment In the ordinary 
expenditure cd the various departments and (b) formulating 
proposids for new sources of remunerative taxation. 

This Council recommends that the Bombay Veterinary Col- Withdrawn, 
lege should be affiliated to the Bombay Univeralty. 

That this Council recommends that one-fifth of the gross Withdrawn, 
excise revenue of each district should bo made over to the 
local board of that district tor sanitation and education. 

That this Ckranctl recommends that the remuneration of the Withdrawn. 
Ministers diall be paid at not more than Be. 3,000 a month. 

Tills Council recommends to the Governor In Council that In Carried after a dlvi- 
viow of the several dacoltles and thefts recently committed Hlon with Govern* 
In ^mbay he will be pleased to take steps to replenish the ment support, 
depleted police forces and if necessary to IncTease the same. 

This Council recommends that appointments In public offices 
filled by the Provincial Service shall be regulated in propor- 
tion of populations and that the election of candidates by 
competition, merit or recommendation shall be made from 
the resfiecUve divisions with power to the authorities con- 
cerned to fill up the vacancies temporarily in such cases 
where oandIdatM from otlier divisions be n<A available. 

This Oounoil recommends that steps may be taken to make Withdrawn 
the Development Department of Government a Transferred 
Department to be pl^d In charge of a Minister. 

This Council recommends that Govomment should take steps 
to start experiment^ forest Industries In the forest districts 
of Kolaba, Thana, Kanara and others. 

That this Gonnoll recommends that in future educational Carried in an 
grants to municipalities in respect of primary education nmended foi m 
should be raised from onc-half to two-tblrds of their annua) 
expenditure. 

ThisCouncU recommends to His Excellency the Governor Withdrawn, 
and acting with the Ministers that the Batora-Koregaon 
Railway project may immediately be taken in hand. 

That this Council reoommends that dlsmudlflcaUon of women | Bnled out o! order, 
contained in the Bombay Electoral Eules be removed by 
deleting rules Eos. 6 (1) (ft) of Part II, 7 (1) (b) of Part HI, 
find 20(1) (b) of Party. 

^his Oounoil recominends to His Excellency the Governor | lost, 
that a committee be appointed to (MHisider the quetMcm of 
the revtslmi of pay of tUatls. 

That this Oounoil reoommNids that the term of office of the | Withdrawn. 
ouunoiUors nominated or elected under the Dtsirkt Muni* 
olpm Act and the District Local Boards Act be extended 
from three to seven or at least five years. 

That this Oounoil reoomamads that the Government may bo J Withdrawn, 
pleased to appe^t a committee with non-oflioial majcolty 
to make inqiurlea into the grievanoesaa to the excesMve fares i 
and other inconventenoes and hardships qf the passengers by ; 
the Kenlma ferry steamen and to suggest means to remove 
them. ! 
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Chapter VIII — ^Thb Legisiiaturb 
(Appendix H) 


Te«r I SoMlon 


Retolntioii 


Betult 


IflSL— I TI~| This Council reoQmmendB that the memben of the Coimoil Canted In an 

ahall be supplied by the Government from time to time, amended form, 
without any charge, the following official pubUeatlona : (1) 
the report of the dally debates in the .Council, (2) the 
Bombay QovemmaU QaxetU, (3) the copies of the Acta and 
Bemilatlons. (4) Administrative reports d all depart- 
ments of the wvemment ; and (5) reports of such 
commissions and committees as may m appointed. 

This Council recommends to His Excellency that. In view of Carried, 
the discontent widely prevalent in Kanaia, as a result of the 
operations of the Forest Dejartment, a committee consisting 
of two officials and two non-officials, with a non-ofikdal 
President, be appointed to enquire Into the grlevancea of 
the people, and to indicate ways and means to fully and 
adequately meet all legitimate grievances. 

This Connell recommends that works in the Mnlshl peta of the Carried In i 
Poona district on account of the Tata hydro-elecmc works amended form, 
be stopped till this Council fully examines the scheme and 
considers the agreement, If any, to be formed by the Ctovem- 
ment with the said company. 

This Connell recommends to the Government that the sex Carried after a 
dlsqimllflcatlon for registration on the electoral roll Imposed division (Govern- 
by rule 7, clause 1 . sub-clause (ft) of che Bombay Electoral ment voting free). 
Rules be removed In respect of women generally. 

This Council recommendg to His Excellency the Governor in Withdrawn. 

Ckranoll to consider the desirability of creating a City Court for 
the Town and Island of Bombay, with Jurisdlctloii to receive, 
try and dispose of all suits and other proceedings of a elvll 
nature not exceeding Be. 6.000 in value except suits or 
proceedings which are oc^lzable — 

(а) by the High Court as a Court of Admiralty or Ytoe- 
Admiralty or as a Colonial Court of Admiralty or as • 

Court having testamentary, intestate, or matrloumial 

I lurlsdictlon; 

(б) by the Court for the relief of Insolvent debtors ; 

I (c) by the Small Causes (3ouTt, Bombay. 

! This Ciouncll recommends to the Governor in Council to take Oanled In an 
early steps to bring into existence suitable ma^nery for amended form, 
the prevention and early settlement of labour disputes. 

This Council recommends to the Goveminent that all the Lott, 
babul trees grown in village tanks be sold and the proceeds 
utlltsod In repairing such tanks, and that if additional funds 
be rcauhed to get the tanka thorouidtly idsansed, tlie neoes- 
eory funds be made available from famine grants provided 
in ihe budget. 


This Council recommends to Government that a committee of 
three offldalB and six non-officials shidl be appointed to draw 
up a scheme for Land Heurtgage Loan Act with a view to 
including the co-operative societies rules and replacing the 
TOj^, Beooan Agrlonltarlsts’ Relief Act as well aa the 
Land Impcovement Acts. 

This Counoll recommends that Government will be pleased to 
appoint qaalilled and experienced praoUsfaw lawyers dlieot 
fimn the Mr to the newly created noets of dlst^ Jnd^ 
in the Presidency in pnrsoanoe of toe polley laid down in 
Goveenment of udla Resolntion Ho. 2^, dated the let 
December 1020, end republished on the llth idem In ttie 
Jhmbajf Cknemwmt QuuXU of the lOtb idem. 


Withdrawn. 


Lost by the Presi- 
dent's casting 

vote. (Govern- 

ment against 

resolution.) 


nils OoimcU recommends to the Govenor in OomieO that the Withdrawn. 
Department of Industries should be staffed by 
olnoers and that In the eventuality of the prasent DIreotor of 
Industries being appointed elsewhere, aa Indian gentlemaa 
of industrlsl and eommerdal qosIiflctticniB be appointed as 
Dbeotor of Industries. 


In viewoftiriaginf the ednostlon wittitn the leadi of the Ohirled In i 
ds pee iaed ttsme t this Oounell iwoommeiids to Govenmoat smsndsd form, 
thj ^ ltos^d eoipgj b io|qr edneat^ thoald he lisongM Into 



Chapter Vlll — T he Lboiblatdiub 

[Appendix H) 


Taw I Baailon BaaolaUon 


IBSl— m — , Hilt OouaollraoommeiidB to the Ctoaanuneiit of BomtMif thai 

jontAl under Motions 46 luid 48 of BomlMbf Aet V of 1878 (Boater 
Lend Revenue Code) immedlete steps be taken tosw tlise 
all vlUaffe sites of gaothans In the Bombap Presideaop sie 
ssseased at the nte of 4 annss per gontha «r Be. 10 pa aore. 

That in view of the neeesaity to examine the exolM pottey inisd In an 
and adminJstration of the Bombay Brsaldener thlB Council amended iota, 
recommends to Government to appoint a committee whlob 
will collect evidenoe if necessary in various chief disiriolsof 
the Presidency and report umu the following points >- 

(1) Prohibition — whether evolutionary or legisJafive, how 
to replace the revenue derived from exdsable ooramodl- 
tles if absolute prohibition Is enforced. 

(2) Whether the fixed vend fee system for the sale of the 
country liquors should he substituted for the auction 
system, and If so, in what areas. 

(8) Whether hi any cities the ezctoe advisory oommittaes 
should be converted into lloensixkg boards with power to 
determine the number and situation of shope for the sale 
of excisable commodities, and 11 so, in which cities and 
with what changes in the constitution of the oommltteea 
this experiment should be Introduced. 

(4) Whether It is uecessary to fix a minimum number of 
liquor and drug shops. 

(6) Whether there should be any diange in the hours of 
sale of liquor and drugs. 

(8) Whether any variation should he made In the Incldenoe 
of the duty levied upon exdsable commodities to ^ve 
effect to the policy of raising the maximum of revenue, 
while limiting consumption to a minimum. 

<7) Whether any and what amendments should be m ad e 
in the Bombay Presidency Excise Act and the rules 
made thereunder. 

(8) And any more points which the Government may think 
proper to investigate. 

This Council recommends to Government that a oommltteo 
of offlclala aud non-officials be appointed to BU|UBSt ways and 
means for compensating such of the liquor shopkeepen la 
Bombay and other parts of the Bombay Presidency ae have 
suflered great losses from the system of picketing. 

That a loyal address of welcome by this Council be pi e a en ted Oairied, 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and a committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to draft 
the address. The President, the Vlce-Preudent, the Honour- 
able Mr . Hayward, the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye, Mr. Chunl- 
lal Gandhi, Mr. Pahalajanl, Bao Bahadur Chltale, Bao 
Bahadur Kale, Bao Bahadur Bathe, Mr. Cowasji Johanglr 
and Mr. Uajl. 

The quadrupling and electrification of the euburban lines l>o. 
being one of the most Important measures In the aGheme for 
the development of Bombay, without which the city will not 
benefit to the fullest extent by the vut enenditore now 
being incurred lu the north of the Island and Babette, this 
Council recommends to Government that a strong renraMB' 
tatlon shotUd be made to the Govemment of India that 
airangements should be made Immediately to provide the 
necessary annual allotments of funds to the rallwaya con- 
cerned to enable the works to be complied wlihont further 

This Coirndl recommends to Uie Oovenunr In Council that In Wtthdtnwn, 
view of the vast aud alarming extent of the evils of prostitu- 
tioB In Bombay and of the great menace and danger which 
the existence of a large number of brothel houses eonstttates 
to public morals, health and decency, Government should 
at an early date Introduce such legbmtlon In this Gooncttaa 
would have the effect, when pasMd, of makiikg ImHIiel- 
keeplng altogether Illegal and would make It a punliibable 
offenoe forporsons to uve on the earnings gataiM by the 
prostitution of women and girls. 

This Oounoil recononends to Govemment that within a period Do 
of not more than ten years not less than half the hlkliar 
and fonr-flfth of the lower appolntmento In each paA of 
the service and so far as possible in each office shall ne mM 
by members of communities other than the Rnhinin 
oommnnlty, preference being given to the duly quaUM 
oandldatet of the Maratha and tbe depressed oumm when 
such are available* 


Hoswe-w 
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CftUttSB ym— T bB LBOIBtATOBI 
{AffmimB) 




Thil OaoBoU MoonuMAAi that tha osMsatiw and Indldal Loat by thn Fml- 
•mM. fuettona be napanted from lat of Jaimafy dan^ 

vote (Go 

Co) by tnaaatlng Bnbocdlnata yndgea with maflBtaiial acalnat laaohi- 
powanwhafofarpoaalbla: tim). 

(b) by the appointeaBt of reddant magtotratea ; 

(a) by takhigaiidiotliaT atapa aa may be necaaaaiy and 
daoEabla tm aflaottng the aaparatlon. 


ThatthlaGoaneUiMommanda tothe Govarnmant to oonyay to Carried, 
the Govammant of India thla Connell'B atrong opinion that 
wbeiaaa under the Bafonna the Central Government will 
abate tha banalita of the Sakktir Barrage Scheme— a U|^ly 
prodnotlve aoheme— bat cannot abate we UahUlUea, material 
a aai a f a no B ahoold be liven by maana of annual aealnunanta 
from Oanbral to Provuidal ravenaea, ooverlni thetwole of 
thalntaieatiui tothe Mh year and an appreciable portion 
of tha eoat with a view to make the acheme praotloable and 
prolltabia both to Central and Provincial Bevanndli. 

In order that tha caltlvaton In tha Izzliated dlstriota aliould Carried in an 
have fall Jnatloa in the distribution of Bupply of water and amended form, 
to ia man tha meaant number of oompiiunta against the 
oorcent method of dlatrlbatkm, It la the opinion of thla 
Oonndl that a standing oommlUae of Influential cultivatora 
In every Irrigated viUagef should be appointed to act In 
oo-operatlon with Government oflloera for distributing water 
and for settling dlapatea. 

This OooacUieoommenda that the College of Engineering at Carried. 

Poona ahoold be expanded It aa early date ao aa tomakelt 
capable of admitting from 100 to 160 atudenta every year to 
the Englneera* claaaM instead of the itresent number of 00. 

In view of the need of bringii^ oome medical relief within Carried In an 
an easy reach of the masaea and the fact tliat about 90 per amended form, 
sent, of the population taka advantage of the Ayurvedic and 
o'nani ayatema of medicine, this Council recommends to 
Government to appoint a oommiUee to report on the question 
of tha raOofnltion and anoottragamant of the indigenous 
ayatema of madiclna and of aatahUahlug and enoouaging 
InMtattons when the aytteinaoan be studied aystemati^y 
and solentlfloally and when reaaarob and experimental work 
la the Indian materia medica can be scientifically nnder- 
Uken. 

V Thla Connell noommanda to Hla Excellency the Govenm Is Carried after a 

Ooimetlthat Immsdlata atapa be taken to vest criminal division <Gov«a- 
Inrladtotlon pnnly In the tudklal offloera without any mentnentni). 
axaoiitlvadinlaa,oantnflledlnaIl matters, Including their 
poatfau^, oalarleB and prainotlcni, by the Seaalons Court and 
{temgiOirart. 

Thla OouncUfartherieoammends that the change above ncom< 
mwdodbeeiieotadlyatrepgthantef the cadre of aubordlnate 
Judges by creating a grade of Be. ^ per mensem and by 
Molntlag full-tbne resident magletratea of the first dleae 
om of the oedn of the rabordlnate judgee whose time is 
not fnUy ooenpied with dvilwork. 

That thtoOofunelireooBinMnde to Bis ExoeUenoy the Governor Gexrled. 

In GoaneU to make a l e pr eee n tation to the Goveniinent 
India on the advlaabl^ywtf opening a School of Eeaearth 
In Tloplenl Bedloiiie In Bombay m view of tbe many 
advMttBflae of basing mdi a school near the gateway of 
India tSSSae than at Delhi. 

T1 TMi OoBnellieooiiiiiwnda to me Sxsellency the Govenov OaBled after a 
In OouncUto be pl eaeed to take atepe, ae early as poaalble, division against 

ewer by uanaaBery dbanges In tbe nuee, or by exeoiitive Govonment op> 

oedaia. or by leglalatlon, to accord to ali *'polltkal poeltlsa. 

primm ^a^Jygyrtgxgar^to^ttrt, jg yjto poUttoil 

me Oonndl teeommende to Qovanment that no new sofaeaie Wttbdiawn. 
InvslviBt lediiBatlon of land fvoin the sea ehottld be takM 
te haiidmtheeltyolBoBawytfUthereolamatlon iBhemee 
olHidly aotilted ere oomj^eted and the land ao fedelmed 
lottpomdil. 


{Appendix H) 




Yew 

flfflulnn 

Besolution 



n— 

eofild. 

TVIth e Tlew to gl^ edeqaete remunenktlon to the revnne 
^ ComoU neonuiMnde to Chmottant 
thet the Wingate eoale In forae may be levieed in the Deoean 
only ao follows 

Wttlidinwa. 



Deooaa— 

Bs. 9 per oent. for the first thousand. 

» • •• .» second „ 

.,3 H .. third 




The scale for every thousand further may be revtsed at 

1 per oent. 

The scale for Chawary and Poigl expenses — 

Population 1 to 100 . . Be. 0. 

Further Bo. 8 per oent. or part of per hundred and the maxi- 
mum amount should not exceed Be. 90. 




The scale of. speoial Mushahlra— 

In addition to the above scale for the ordinary remuneration 
of patois, special remuneration may be granted In all oases 
as follows : — 




Class 1 — Places such as described under Class II, but 
the ordinary land revenue of which givefi small 
enwlumenta to the patel— Special allowance, 
Bs. 160. 

Class II — Large centres of trafl6c and Important railway 
stations— Special allowance. Bs. 90. 

Class III — Extraordinary large or troublesome places in 
the district, being market towns — Speoial 
allowance. Bs. 60. 

Class IV— Ordinary large places In the district — Special 
allowance, Bs. 30. 




This Council recommends to Oovemmeut to appoint a oom- 
mltteo of officials and non-officials with a majority of non- 
officials to consider and suggest the requisite legUlation 
for tlie reorganization of the Bombay City police force In 
order to Increase the number of the Indians In the reepon- 
slble posts of the Inspectors, superintendents, and ower 
high posts In the administrative department. 

Oarried. 



That this Council recommends to Government to appoint a 
selection board to recommend candidates for app^tment 
In the various departments in the Centeland Southern 
Divisions for the purpose of recruitment of the backward 
communities inoludiiig the Marathas. 

Withdrawn. 



This Council recommends to Government to luveetlgate 
through a committee the causes that have led to the aoarwy 
of capital In rural areas for agricultural operations and to 
adopt measures to meet the growing demand for cheap 
capital in those areas. 

Withdrawn. 


VII 

llilB Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor In 
Council that a committee be appointed to consider the 
question of readjusting the existl^ division of Khandesh 
for revenue and judicial purposes. 

Withdrawn. 



This Council recommends that steps be taken to appoint three 
probationers to the poets of mamlatdais in tne Southern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency this year from qualified 
non-Brshmlns. 

Loat. 



This Council recommends to Government Ihe deeirabUity of 
making the Jail Manual and other departmental manuala 
available to the general public for purchase at leascfiiable 
rates. 

Carried. 



That this Council recommends to Government that a eom- 
uiittee should bs appointed to inquire Into the present 
status of the share basaar of Bombay and Into the alleged 
huge gambling transactions reoenUy reported and to recom- 
mend to Government what action, U any. Is ikeceisary that 
the stock exchange may be put upon such a basis as will 
effootnally stop all further so-callea ** owners *’ resulting as 
tltey do in effectually curtelllng the flow of investors* oapltsl 
Into the industries of Bombay and tarnishing the fair fisma 
of thin great city. 

Canted tn ai 
ainandad form. 


110 II 366— 33a 
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Year BmIqd 


Thia Council lecommendi to Hb JBxoelienry the Governoir in Carried after a 
Council that the second revision settlement of the Malsiras division against 

taluka In the Sholapur District for the year 1020*21 ahould Oovernmen t 

be suspended altogether till the liira Right Back canal opposition, 
comes into actual use for the agriculturists and the Batsl 
Light Railway actually be^ns to work in the Taluka. 


Lost after a dlvi> 
sion (Govern- 

ment ag^st 
resolution). 


This Oounoll being of the opinion that the procedure followed Carried after a 
by the Governor in Council in regard to special additional division against 
pensions under Article 475, Civil Service Regulations, is Government 
prejudicial and unfair to Indians, and being dissatisfied with opposition, 
the reasons given by the Government for refusing such 
pension to Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji, iato Collector of Surat, 
recommends to the Government that their decision in 
regard thereto be revised in view of the opinion of this 
Council that Mr. Kabraji, as Collector for nearly 24 years, 
has shown no less special efficiency and energy than Euro- 
pean officers who have been given such special additional 
pensions. 

This Council recommends tliat all estates possessed by the Withdrawn. 

Thakors and tlie Talukdars of Gujarat held on Iimmi 
I (technically called Sanadhla) tenure should be exempted 
under section 185-A of the Land Revenue Code from the 
operation of the Record of Rights. 

That this Council recommends that the Government lie pleased t 'arrleu in an 
I to make provision forthwith for hiving the town of fihlkar- amended form, 
pur a first class sub-Judge — a mea^uro that has l>ccn in .view 
of its necessity and statlstU'S obtained, siuee long adminis- 
tratively sanctiaued. 

Thia Council recommends to the Government tluvt early steps Lost after a dlvi- 
be taken to prepare as complete a programme as possible sion (Govern- 

for the removal oi the admitted insufficiency of water meat against 

supply even for drinklug purposes during the hot season resolution), 
iu the Kolaba District by — 

(a) boring In suitable places, 

(b) bunding the rivers and streams wherever feasible, and 
(e) such other means as may be deemed necessary. 

Thia Council recommends to Government that the right of Lost, 
ownership of reserved trees such as teak, sandal, etc., that 
are situated on ttic land for which the owner pays aaseMment 
shall bo conceded to the owner unconditionally even if such 
trees be situated within the forest demarcation. 

That this Council is of opinion that tlie letters written by Lost after a divl- 
Dr. Kunan and Snponntcndcnt Carter in the public news- sion (Goverii'' 

papers regarding the speech made by Mr. J. B. Petit In the meat aoalnat 

Council In February 1928 Is an objectionable practice and resolution), 
recommends to Government to dis^'ourage such practice in 
future. 

This Council recommends to the (lovurnor in Council that Do. 

the practice of flogging prisoners for jail indiscipline 
should be abolished. 

This Council recommends to Uis Excellency the Governor Carried, 
in Council that, in order to bring the educationally back- 
ward classes such as the Marathaa, Mahomedans, depressed 
classes and the like In a line with the advanced classes, 
greater faoUlUes should be provided for them to get educa- 
tion of all kinds and that in the recndtinent to pubUc services 
preference should be given to persons of the aforesaid classes 
possessing the neoeatary minimum educational quallflcatione 
for the same. 

This Council recommends that the untouihahle classes be Carried in an 
allowed to use all public watering places, wells and dharam- amended toriu. 
salas as well ns public schools, courts, offices and 
dispensaries. 

This ^uncU recommends to Government to declare the days Lost, 
on which general elections to the Legtolative Council and 
the municipal corporation are held in the Presidency town 
to be public holidays. 

This CoiinoUrecommends to Ills Excellency the Governor in Withdrawn 
Council that an agriculturtl and Industrial survey of the 
West Rhandosh District be undertaken as soon as possible. 


Lost after a divi- 
sion (Goveru- 

roent aoainst % 
resolution). 
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Tmt 

dedlon 

BeioluUan 

BMUlt 


X— 

eoMd. 

Thb Gouncil recommends to the Oovernment that the orders 
reoemtlf iasued modlfylns the praotloe ot aUowlng one- 
tblfd provlnoial granMn-aid to aided instltatioDs and 
ahoMiMiig the syetem of dTing rapplementary grants 
under the Onnt-ln-ald OodeshouM be rescinded and t»e old 
practice restored. 

Carried after A divi- 
sion against 

Government op- 
posttton. 

lOM 

XI 

That In view of the very harsh nature of the Burgeon 
Oenaral's rules as regards the fees and charges to be levied 
from tn-door and out-door patients for attendance and 
opeiatioas at dispensaries and hospitals, this Council 
recommends to Oovernment to rescind the orders pasaed 
by thrai alnoe August 1028 accepting such rules. 

Do. 



This Connell recommends that the noUfloatlon constituting 
the Surat district into three protected areas, etc., the 
South Burat Area, the Surat Area and the Olpad Area 
under clause 3 of the Cotton Transport Act (Act II of 1828) 
be eanoeUed and that the whole of the Surat District be 
notUed aemis protected area. 

Carried against/ 

Government op«: 
position. 1 

\ 



This Ooondl recommends to the Governor In (}onnoll that a 
mixed oommittee of oflicialB and non-officialB with a non- 
oflldal majority be appointed to consider the question of 
bringing the process of revising land revenne assessments 
under closer regulation by statute as recommended by the 
Joint Committee appointed to consider the Government of 
India Bill, 1910. and to report on the nature and form of the 
leglalatlon that ahouid be undertaken towards that end. 

Carried after a dtvl- ^ 
Hlon against 

Government op- 
position. 



Hill Ooundl recommends to Government tliat the scale of 
pay Boggnsted by the Honourable Messrs. Bathe and 
Paranjpyeforteac^rK In the primary schools in the report 
of the oommittee appointed to advise Government in the 
matter of the revision Of their aalsTlcs be brought into force 
Immediately and that the teachers serving In the Island of 
Balsette, Kalyan and Basseln tovm should get an allowance 
of 20 per cent, of their salaries owing to the deameu of 
living In those places. 

Carried In aa 
amended form. 



nUa CouBolI recommends that adeqtiate compensation be 
given to those persona (or their relatives) who have suffered 
mjnrles to life and property at the bands of the dacolts with- 
in recent times in Bonad and Anand talukas. 

Carried. 



niia Council reoommends to the Governor in Coimcll that 
the revislou survey settlement recently introduced in Ban- 
golataluka be withdrawn. 

Carried after a divi- 
sion against 

Government. 



lliiB Connell recommends to the Governor In Council that 
Haarat Mohani be released Immediately and unconditionally. 

Carried. 



This Connell recommeuda to the Governor in Council that the 
aalarfes of the Presidency Magistrates other than the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate be fixed at Bs. 1,000 — 50—1,500. 

Carried after a divi- 
sion (Government 
support). 



Dlls Connell recommends to the Governor in Council that 
the Act No. XLTI of 1023 (an Act to make provlson for the 
better manaKeinent of Wan property and for ensuring the 
keeping and publication of proper accounts In respect of 
sudn properties) be made applicable to the Presidency of 
Bcnnbay. 

Carried. 



That this Council recommends to Government that all bills, 
pceas-notoa, etc., wfaldi, at present are translated and pub- 
tUwd Jn the Bombaj/ Ovmfnmmt Gwtte in Marathi, Gujarati, 
Xsoazese and Bindhl should also be translated and published 
in the Botmbaif Oovernment ChuetU, in Urdu, for the benefit 
d Mm Urdu speaking popalatlon of the Presidency. 

Do. 



This Council recommends to His BzoeUency tlie Governor In 
Ooui^I to appoint a committee of offioiai and non-official 
members of this Coimoil to inquire into the question as to 
wbetbtt the principles underlying the scale of levying /oSm 
from the talukdars of Ahmedabad are just and equitable, 
■ad If necessary, to suggest ways and means by wlurii the 
giUBsUop may be placed on a just and equitable barii. 

Lost after a divi- 
sion (Government 
m^ainst resolu- 
tion). 



, This Oouncll rooommwids to the Governor In Chunell to le- 
movsthe boa against the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy 
BMmaa Into India. 

Do. 
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Ttar 


RetolnUoD 


XU— 


This Omeil recommends to Government that the total pro- 
hlbloon of aloohollc drink and the total abolition of all 
trafBo in aloohollc drink within the next ten yean be 
Immediately declared to be the goid of the exoise policy of 
the Govenunent of this presidency, and that this policy 
ahoold be speedily carried out by — 


(a) recognising the rijpit of local option, 
ib) adopting the syst^ of rationing Honor, 

adopting the system of gradual rednctlon of Shops, 

W appolntug and empowering elected local advisory 
oonunlttees. 

adopting all o«iher proper and necessary means, and 
(/) introdneing legislation wherever necessary. 

This Oooncll recommends to Government that tlie benohee of 
honorary magistrates in Sind be abolished. 


xm 


This Oooncll recommends to Government that tagai loans l)f 
advanced free of Interest to those persons whose houses or 
lands or cattle have been damaged by the recent floods in 
the river Shoravati in the Uonavar taluka of the Kanarn 
district for the following purpewes and that the amount oi 
the said loans be recovered In convenient Instalments not 
less than 5, regard being had to the nature of the purpose 
for which the loans are advanced: — 


(1) reclaiming or improving lands damaged by the floods ; 

(2) building new houses to replace old ones which have 
been demolished or repairing houses which have been 
damoMd by the floods ; 

(8) purriiaalng seed or bullocks for agricultural purposes ; 

(4) repairing such dams damaged by the floods as belong 
to the village communities and not to Government. 

This Council recommeuds to Government that the convicts at 
present undergoing the sentences passed In connection with 
the murder of the mamlatdar of Akola be released. 


XIV 


This Council recommends to the Governor In Connoil tliat 
steps be Immediately taken to readjust the territorial 
Jurisdictions of the subordinate Judges’ courts in the 
presldenoy so as to remove the inconvenience to litigants 
wherever possible. 

This Oonncilreoommends to Government : 

(a) that a eommlttee consisting of 12 non-official and 
elected members bo appointed to inquire into the whole 
administration and working of the Development Directo- 
rate, to suggest ways and means of effecting retrench- 
ments and to report on the advisability or otherwise of 
continuing the schemes taken in hand ; 

(8) that the Development Directorate be requested to co- 
operate with the said committee and afford all facilities 
and help in conducting the said inquiry and In making 
the Mid report ; 

(e) that an Independent officer or expert bo appointed to 
help the said committee. 

nda Council recommends to the Governor In Council that a 
oommlttee with a non-official majority be appointed to en- 
quire Into the grievances of agrlcnlturista in the presidency 
Mgardlng forced labour being exacted by touring offloers and 
other Government aervants and to suggest measures for the 
prevention of such praetlce . 

This Council recommends to Government that all ancient 
mosqueii and roausoleums in the Ahroednagar city and district 
whim are being utilised by Government or by ncm-Muham- 
madan bodies by peimlmion of Government for oeoidar pur- 
poses be vacated and handed over to the HshomedM 
community on condition tiiat they are to be used 'Ibr the 
religious purposes for which they were oifglnally erected by 
Uieu founders end donors. 

This Oouncit reoommends to the Governor in Council to 
prolilblt flslilng In the river Sabannatl near ibe town of 
Kmondi^ flontn Daskrol, Ahmsdabad district. 


UilcOirancfl recommends to government to IneresM the acaie 
of Mlsvies of all peons in all Goveenment estphnshiBeiitsln 
the of Bombay to Rs.28 r^ngto Be. 60 exotadlng the 

hoBse allowaooe. 


ReenE 


Carried In a 
amended fonn 
after a division 
against Govern- 
ment opposition. 


Withdrawn. j 


Carried (Psrt S\of 
the resolution 
carried after \a 
division against 
Go V e r n m 0 n% 
opposition). ' 


Witlidrawn. 


Catried. 


Carried afteradlvl^ 
sion egf*n*^ 
Government. 


Carried In an 
amended fann. 


Carried. 


Withdrawn. 


Carried. 
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Withdrawn. 


Carried lii a 
antouded form. 


^IV — : Thia Council recommends to Government tliat they may be 
wud, • pleased to appoint at an early dato a oommtttee to go into the : 

! question of — 

(a) Annual Reports ; i 

I (6) Forms and Mtums, I 

I with a view to reduction in the matter printed in annual re- < 

porta and the revision or cancellation oi forma and reinma. j 

XY I This Council Tecommonds to His ExocUeucy tlie Governor in I 
I Council tiiat a mixed committee of offlclKl inemliers of the . 

I Oouncll nominated by Government and non-oificlal members 
elected by the House, with a clear non*offlcial majority, be 
appointed to hold an open enquiry and to take evidence with | 
a viewtodnvestlgate the entire question of the application of | 
the Fallow Rules In Sind, and to make the nocesaary reoom- i 
mendatlona about the advisability or otlierwlae of abrogating ' 
or modifying such of the aforesaid rules as arc operating ' 
harshly on the ramlndars of Sind and of restoring to the orlgl- j 
nal holders on the original terms of occu]umcy all lands that > 
have hitherto lieen forfeited and are being either witlibcld or 
granted under restrictions. 

That In view of the ungenerous policy of Government towards Withdrawn, 
the executive branch of the provincial civil service , this Couu - 
cil recommends to Government that a large number of superi- 
or appointments should be forthwith thrown open to the mem- 
bers of the executive branch of the xnovlnciid civil service in 
accordance with the undertaking given by Sir William Vin- 
cent in reply to question No. 148 of Ral G. C. Nag Bahadur, 

M.L.A., on the I5th September 1021 in the Indian Legislative , 

I Assembly and in accordance with tbe recomineudation of the , 

Lee CommlsBlon. { 


I 


This Oouncll recommends to Government that they be I to. 
pleased to establish a chair for Arabic at the Elphlnstoue ' 

Colley, Bombay, and Lecturers for Lrdu in Uie Goveniment 
Arts Colleges at Poona and Bombay and an Arabic tcaoiicr in > 
the Government Anglo-Urdn High School, Poona. | 


Tills Council reqomincnds to the Governor in Council : 

(a) That alimited niimlier of wataiidar Mohars should be 
kept In each district of the presidency and tliat tliex 
should be paid at the rate of Us. 15 rising to Ra. 20 per 
month ; 

(b) that the inum lands at present held by watundar Mahars 
In the various districts should be I'^ranted free of assess- 
ment to the present lioUiers in let urn for the long and 
meritorious services ivndcrcd to tiovcrnmrnt by them and 
their ancestors. 


l/)st aftcradlvlslou 
(Go vernmenl 
against resolution). 


Tills Council rccomni'Mids (o Governinoul tlmt the proiKised Withdrawn, 
revision of the land revenue asMecsmeiit- in Challagaon talukn 
In East Khandcsli district Ix' vost}ioned llilthc quesUona th.>t 
are before the Land Revenue Assessment Committee are 
finally decided by Gie Connell. 

This Council reconunends to Oovaoment to hand over the i \jott, 
Inoome of all toll bars on the provincial roads, tn the Batara 
district, to the District Local Board, Sutaia, with an order 
to spend it on the improvement of village communications. 


This Council recommends to Govero'ueut to osUbllsh an 
Ango-vomacular school for girls !n Belgaum, Immediately. 


Do. 


This Coimcil reoomiueudc to <>ovcmincnt that Uie Indian 
ChMstlan community in tlic Eonmiak bo classed as a back- 
ward community having regard to their etatiu in that 
provlnoe and that Government itesolutlon No. 20iu of tlie 
Eth February 1925, be amended so far as It afTeots that 
communit> . 

This Council recommends to Government that in each division 
of this Presidency there should Ic at least one Hahomedan 
headmaster, one deputy educational Inspector (in addition 
to one Urdu deputy) and three assistant deputy edurational 
InsMctors. 

Dlls Council recommends to Government that they he pleased 
to appoint at an early date a committee with a iioiiHofBotal 
majority to enquire Into the question whether hereditary 
village servants such as Patels, Malian, Jaglas. Samoahis 
and others, get proper remuneration In proportion to their 
servloes, ami U qeooasary to si^cid the steps that should 
be taken to ensure that they arc paid a proper remimeration. ! 


Withdrawn. 


Lost after a dlviilon 
(Ck> V e r n m e n t 
against resolution). 
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eontd. 

XY— 

mtd. 

ThlsCionaoUnooinnMBndi to Uovemmentto be pleased to 
Issue orders aotbortolng the Mahomedans of the olty of 
B(Hnbay to perform their Id prayers oa the Eiidi^e 
Maldaa twloe a year. 

Oairled In ca 
amended fens, i 



This CouacO recommendi to Oowoment that a nommittAft 
of oflldals and non<olBciala with iiou>offlclal majority be 
appointed to Inquire Into the ((rowing Indebtedness of the 
aghoultnrlsta of the Deccan, to enminc the working of the 
Deocan AgrlouHurisU' Belief Act with special reference to 
this question ud to suggest means to ameliorate their 
economlo condition. 

Withdrawn. 



nils Ooundl recommends to Government that quarantine for 
Meosan pilgrims should be abolished. 

Do, 



This Council recommends to the Governor In Council to pro- 
hibit by law the praotloe prevailing among certain classes 
of eating the flesh of dead animals. 

Do. ( 

1 

! 

] 


This Council recommends to Government that rules be at once 
so framed and enforeed in all local areas ss to make punlsh- 
aUe with rigorous Imittlsonment extending to 6 months 
or with fine extending to Ba. 200. or both, the slau^ter of — 

(1) all pregnant and milch oatUe— mUcih cattle meaning 
cattle tliat are actually In milk or capable of bearing 
calf; 

(2) all cows, breeding bulls and draught and plough cattle ; 

(3) all animals excepA sheep and goats of or Mow the sge 
of 12 years ; snd that the existing laws relating to m 
slau^ter of cattle be so altered as to give effen to the 
resmntlon provided that no part of this resolution Shall 
extend to sacrifice of cattle reqnlied by the Idaho- 
medans for the porpoee of the Id religious ceremony. 

Do, ^ 

' 



This Council recommends to Government that they be pleased 
to take the road between Kalyan and Junnar under tbelr 
control from tbat of the District Local Board, and to facili- 
tate traffic by linking the road In Thana district with that 
In Poona dlatrkt. 

Do. 



Ihla Council recommends to Government tbat dlvlalonal 
educational Inspectorships should be abolished and the 
Eduoatlonal Department should be reconstituted on a new 
bssls. 

Do. 



This CooucU recommends to Government tbat they be pleased 
to oonstruut bridges over the Ulbas river at Balts and Budla- 
par, In order to remove the groat Inoonvenleuoe to the 
traffic consequent upon the recent discharge of water 
into that river by the Tata company. 

Do. 


! 

This Council recommends to Government to declare two days 
as public holidays for Bamsan-Id. 

Lost after a dlvleioB 
(Government 
against reaolntionlt 



This ComicU recommends to Government to take steps to 
establish a fund called the Bombay Presidency Worlanen 
Welfare Fynd wlto the co-operatlon of munlclM and other 
local bodies and various kinds ol employers In the presi- 
dency to be spent for the benefit of the workmen In organised 
Industries by undertaking schemes for education, for 
recreation and for dying financial assistance during sickness, 
unomploymont and such other dlfflenltles. 

Withdrawn. 

1 

] 

1 

I 

1 This Council recommends to Government that with a view 
! to relievo toe agrkulturistB of tite eastern talukas, namely, 
Khatio, Han, Kbauapur, Taxgaon and Khandala Petha, of 

1 toe Satara district, from the evil efieots of famine, adequate 
steps be immediately taken. 

Do. 

i 1 

1 

1 

This Council recommends to Government that side by side 
with Marathi, Urdu clssses for the benefit of Mohomedan 
students should be eitabliihed from the ith to 7to standard 
at toe High School at Jalgoon. 

Carried. 

1 

1 

1 


This Council recommends to Government that two lady 
doctors ol the grade of sub-assistant surgeon should be 
attached ezperfiaentaUy to the OlvU Hotntal, Jalgson, In 
fiiilManoo of foomle medical aid to such of the Swlu and 
HahomedaD women as are precluded on prind^e from 
vtlUabig male msdloa! agency. 

Withdrawn. 
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Thls Gouncll Tecommcnds to Oovcmmcnt to appoint a ooxa- 
mlttoe to Inquire Into the cauees of the eneroauiinentB made 
by the aea on the western coast of the presidency and to 
suggest measures for the {^eventlon thereof. 


xn 


This Council recommends to Government that they be 
pleased to communicate to the Government of India their 
oonBidored opinion that the 'Legislative Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Bln ’ Is unnecessary and detrimental to the dig- 
nity and independence of the members of the Legislative 
Bodies, and that the same confidence shonld be reposed In 
the sense of honour of members of the Indian Legislatures 
ss In the Members of Parliament In Great Britain. 


This Council recommends to the Governor In Council that 
an eictra allowance bo paid to the folloe force In Bombay 
up to the rank of Inspectors for the hard and risky work 
wnich they have to do during the present mill-strike in the 
city and for any other labonr strikes In future. 


Hits Council recommends to Government to draw up a com- 
prehensive scheme of sanitation and medical relief both in 
the municipal and rural areas, and place It before the Council 
so as to Toaune the heavy mortality from plag\ie, cholera, 
malaria and other epldeiidcs in the presidency. 


This Council recommends to Government that all andent 
mosques and mausoleums in the possession of Government 
in the district of But and West Ehandesh should be 
restored to the Mahomedan community to bo utilised by 
them for the purposes for which they were originally con- 
structed. 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that a 
medical school be Immediately established In Belgaum. 


This Coundl recommends to the Governor in Council that in 
view of the recommendation by the Auxiliary' and 
Territorial Forces Committee, immediate steps be taken to 
teachelementary military drill, and, in general to Impart 
military education In hl^ scbools. 

Thli Council recommends to Government to abolish the 
totallsator in the third enclosure at race courses in Bombay 
and Poona. 

This Council recommends to Government to appoint a 
committee to enquire Into tlic whole question of the manage- 
ment of the Bombay mill industry. 

This Counell recommends to Government that those revenue 
and poUoe patlls In the Ahmcdnagar district who get an 
annual remuneration below Be. 25, be given Bs. 25 annually 
with effect from Mardi 1920. 

ThlsCouuotl recommends to Government that toe Poona 
. Urdu normal classes should be converted Into a full training 
oollege teaching the third year oouise. 


This OounolLreoommendt to the Governor In Counell that a 
finaU mixed committee of official members of toe Council 
nominated by Government aud non -official members elected 
by the House, with a dear non-official majority be appointed 
to hold an open enquiry knd to take evidence with a view 
to investigate the question of the difficulties of watandar 
Mahan and Pheds. 

This Oonnoll recommends to the Governor In Council that a 
amdloominittee consisting of some elected mombors of toe 
Legislative Council, one or two officials and one or two 
financial experts be appointed to consider and report on the 
finanqbd measures that should be Introduced In order to 
give lull effect to the policy of pnto(blti(» of the traffic In 
atoohoUo drink and drugs, 

TldeOouaeUiacoinmendsto Qovmiinirnt toreprewnit to the 
OovatliBeeBt of Iildla the neoeselty of amending the Bombay 
Blootoial Bale Xo. 7 (1) <d) by preeorlhlng 18 yean ae the 
afie quallfleation. 


Besnlt 


Loct after a divi- 
sion (Government 
against resolu- 
tion). 


Withdrawn. 


Carried. 


Consideration post- 
poned to next 
session. 


Lost after a divi- 
sion (Government 
against resolu- 
tion). 

Wltiidiawn. 


Carried In an 
amended form. 


Lost. 


Withdrawn. 


I/Mt after a divi- 
sion (Govern- 

ment against 
resolution). 

Withdrawn. 


Carried In an 
amended form. 


Lost. 


i 
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1925— XVI — Taking Into conslderutfon the pecuniary hardships of primary Wlthdmwn. 
contd. ! eonlif. | testers in the prosidcacy, this CoimcU recommends to 
Government that primary teachers should be paid according 
to the Sathe-Poronjpye scheme from March lw8. 

This Council recommends to Government to take urgent steps Lost, 
for the relief of mill workers who will bo in a state of distress 
during the period of unemployment owing to the present mill 
strike in Bombay. 

In view of the fact that the liquor shop situated at Pathar- Lost after a divlsloD 
kuva, Ahmedabad, is situated in the imtuediate vicinity qf (Gov e r n m e n t 

two mosques, this Council recommends to Government against resolu* 

that it bo forthwltli removed from Its present place. tion). 

This Coimcii recommends to Government that an Anglo-Urdu Gkrried. 
middle school for Mahomedan girls should be established at 
Poona at an early date 

This Council recommends to the (irovemor in Council to IxMt. 
prohibit by law the practice pro vailing among certain 
classes of eating the flesh of dead aninuls keeping intact the 
right to take out the skin of dead animals. 

This Council recommends to Government to appoint a com- Do. 
mittee to Inquireif the Hi per cent, cut in wages effected by 
the mlllowners of Bombay is at all necessary. 

'This Council recommends to Government that early steps be Oaxried. 
taken to give effect to the resolution of this House regarding 
the adequate representation of all communities ip all the 
services, especlallyin the Educational I>epartment and on the 
clerical staff. 

This Council recommends to Government that no fees should Withdrawn. 

I be cliarged to outdoor patients receiving treatment at all civil 

I hospitals In the presidency . 

This Council recommends to Government to insert a condition Lost, 
in the license given to the Western India Turf Club prohibit- 
ing penons under 21 years of age from betting on the 
totallsator. 

'rhla Council recommends to Government that the proposal Cainrled. 
made by the University Reforms Committee regMfllug the 
removal of the Ismail College from Andherlto the Fort should 
not bo given effect to. 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council to rocom- Carried In an 
mend to the Imiierlal Government to make necessary provl- amended form. 
Sion as early as possible to form a full Mahar battalion or a 
Mafaar company in each of the Indian Eeglments. 

This Council recommends to Government that the opening of Withdrawn, 
the Ismail College at Andberl be expedited. 

1926 XVll Tills Council recommends to Government that all ancient Do 
mosques and mausoleums In the possession of Government In 
the districts of East and West Khandesh should be restored to 
the Mahomedan community to be utilised by them for the 
purposes for which they were originally constructed. 

This Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor In Do. 
CouncUthatthe prisoners named below who are at present 
undergoing their sentences In conneotion with the casetaown 
as Malegaon Blot case of 1921 " be released forthwith and 
their unexpln’d sentences be remitted : — 

1. Babulmambux. 6. Abdul Walild Moba- 

2. Babu Alahdln. mod Sardar. 

3. Mahomiued Hussain 7. Ayyub Fhlkoo. 

Budroddln. 8. Hajl SalamtuUsh 

4. Mahommed Yussul Xadar. 

Snddhu. 9. Mahomed Sidlk 

5. Amiz Boor Mohmnmed. Mohammed All. 

This Cooncll recommends to Government to count for purpo* Do. 
scs of increment tlie past services of those prlmair tMohers 
who bad resigned on account of the non-co-operation move- 
ment and who fiave rejoined as primary teachers In view of 
ttw foot that Government have ruled that the nastsenrloea of 
; teachers who have reverted from National schools ihaU 
I emmt tor laomiieBt of thMr salaries. 
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19E6 — XVII — This OoiiDoil recommends to Government not to give Carried la aa 
oonUL contd. contracts of coal or of any other arttele to any South amended fcoin. 
African Company. 

Thte Council recommends to Government that a sum of rupees Carried, 
two laUis to begin with be provided In the next year’ s budget 
lor being utlLlsed lor better provision of Infant and maternity 
welfare by granta-ln-ald to existing approved inatltiitlone and 
organisational such as maternity homes, maternity lioapltale, 
infant welfare centree, movemonte promoting national baby 
week or health week celcbratioiiH, etc., that need such help 
on the scale of not less than onc*thlrd of the annual expend!' 
ture approved by the civil surgeons of the districts. 

In view of the iiecuulary liardshlpe of the primary teachers, Consideration poat- 
this Council recommends to Go\ eminent that primary poned to the 
teachera should be paid according to the BathC'Paranjpye next seaiion. 
Scheme from March 1023. 

This Oounellreoommends to Government not to give any grant Do. 

to the municipalities and local boards which refuse 
to give effect to the resolution passed by this Council allowing 
to members of the depressed classes the use of wells, tanks, 
water taps, dharamshallas, dlspcDsaries and schools built and 
conducted by such local bodies. 

XVIII In view of the pecuniary hardships of the primary teachers, Carried, 
this Council recommends to Government that primary teach- 
ers should be paid according to the Sathe-Paranjpye scheme 
from March 1923. 

This Council recommends to Government not to give any Do. 
grant to the municipalities and local boards which refuse to 
give effect to the resolutions passed by this Council allowing 
members of the depressed classes the use of wells, tanks, 
water-taps, dharamshallas, dispensaries and schoolsbullt and 
conducted by such local bodies. 

This Council recommends to Government that the rules for I>o. 
election to tills Council be so altered aa to allow women 
voters to stand as candidates for election. 

1927 XIX This Council, re-affirm t g the principle of the resolution as Carried after a dlvf- 
ameuded and carried by it by a majority on the 15th March slon against 
1 924 . recommends to the Governor In Coiiiioll ttiat he will i Government 
he pleased to give immediate effect to It by Introducing the i opposition, 
iieccsaary legUdatlon after taking into consideration the ' 
report and suggestions of the members of tlie Land lievcnue I 
Assessment ('ommlttoe and making provision for giving 
retrospective effect to such legislation In view of the fact that 
in many cases new revision settlements were proceeded with 
and new rates Introduced after the Jtesolution of I5th March 
1924. 

XX This Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor in Carried. 

Council, to take tlie necessary steps to bring to the notice 
of the wvemraent of India the necessity of revising their 
decisions on the Tariff Board’s report In the Interests of this 
Presidency generally and of the large classes of people In ' 
particular whose well-being depends directly and indirectly ' 
on the cotton textile industry. j 

XXI Tills Council recommends to Government that a committee Lott, 
consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to exa- I 
mine in all Its aspecte the prlmnr> and secondary education | 
now prevailing In the Presldeney with a view — j 

(a) (i) to co-ordinate and reorganise the same on modem , 
lines ; 

(ii) to reduce the number of years taken up by the 
courses of primary and secondary education ; j 

(Hi) to consider these courses with the object of removing I 
the duplication of studies In vernacular and ; 

English : | 

(is) to introduce manual and vocational courses ; and i 
(r)to consider tlie stcfw for Introducing compulsory! 
iDodicnl inspection and physical tniiiilng In primary j 
and secondary schools; 

(5) to ooiisldtT the question of the cost of Uie revised 
aohemes with special reference to the funds available at 
preaent, and to explore the ways and means to raise ' 
further funds ; 
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APPENDIX I 

Bisolutiovb and Questioxtb svidenciko a GoMHDriTAL Bias. 

BesoliUtOTiB. 

* (1) Mr^ D. A. Viohare^Bresoliitioii recommending that within a period of not more than 
ton yean not len than half the higher and four-fifthe of the lower appointmente in each 
grade of the eervioe and so far as poaeible in each office shall be filled by members of 
oommnnities other than the Brahmin community, preference being given to the duly 
Qulifled oandidatea of the Maratha and the depressed classes when such are available. 
(Withdrawn.) 

(2) Mr. B. y. Jadhav's resolution regarding the appointment of a selection board to 
recommend candidates for appointment in the various departments in the Central apH 
Southern Divisions for the purpose of recruitment of the backward communities 
Including Marathas. (Withdrawn. ) 

(8) Mr. B. V. Jad&av's resolution recommending that orders be passed giving pre- 
ference to candidates belonging to the non-Brahmin backward communities, inoluding 
Marathas and the depressed classes, in admitting students to the various classes of the 
training institutions for vernacular teachers in the two Divisions (Central and Southern ). 

(4) Mr. A. M. Mansuri's resolution recommending that a commission be appointed to 
investigate into the state of Muhammadan education and to suggest measures for the 
improvement of Muhammadan education. 

(6) Mr. A. N. Surve's resolution recommending that the principle be adopted of reserva- 
tion of seats in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay City in favour of the backward 
communities and depressed classes. 

(6) Mr. S. K. Bole's resolution recommending to Government to nominate an 
adequate number of members to represent the backward and working classes on the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Port Trust and the Improvement Trubt. 

(7) Mr. R. D. Shinde's resolutions recommending that the public services may be 
filled from members of the Marathas, depressed classes, Muhammadans and other 
backward communities till the percentage of those classes rises to 50. 

(8) Mr. 6. J. Zunzarrao's resolution recommending that seats for the depressed classes 
be reserved in local boards and municipalities. 

(9) Mr. S. K. Bole’s resolution recommending to Government not to give any grant 
to those municipalities and local boards which refuse to give effect to the resolution 
passed by the Council about allowing members of the depressed classes the use of public 
wells, tanks, water-taps, dharamshalas, dispensaries and schools built and conducted 
by such local bodies. (Carried slightly modified. ) 

(10) Mr. G. M. Kalbhor's resolution recommending that a committee of councillors 
with a non-Brahmio majority be appointed to enquire into the grievances of non- 
Brahmin Government servants in the several departments of Government. 

(11) Mr. S. K. Bole's resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 1o 
enquire into the conditions of the depressed classes and aborigenes in the presidency 
with a request to recommend measures for the alleviation of their condition. 

(12) Mr. S. K. Bole's resolution requesting Government to urge upon the Central 
Government the necessity of making orders relating to the recruitment of backward 
classes in Government services applicable to establishments controlled by the Central 
Government also. 

(13) Mr. S. E. Bole's resolution recommending that the orders relating to the 
recruitment of the backward classes to posts of clerks be made applicable to non- 
clerical posts under the local Government. 

Queitions, 

(1) Mr. S. E. Bole's questions enquiring how many scholarships were given by Govern, 
meat to non-Brabmins and Muhammadans in the preceding year, how many officers from 
these communities were appointed in the Educational Department and what steps 
Government intended to take for the proper representation of the bac kward classes in all 
departments of Government In |ffo^nion to their population. 
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(2) Mr. S. B. Khateeb’s questions regarding posts for the MoHammadans in thft 
Educational Department, opening of schools for the Muhammadans, etc. 

(3) Mr. G. M. Kalbhor*s question regarding scholarships for the backward classes. 

(4) Mr. D. D. Gholap*s question regarding grant to the Depressed Classes Mi nfipn, 

(5) Mr. Bole's question enquiring about the number of elected members of munici- 
palities and local boards from the non -Brahmin backward classes and Muhammadans. 

(6) Mr. D. D. Gholap's questions regarding the admission of the backward classes to 
the Police Training School at Nasik. 

(7) Mr. D, D. Gholap’s question enquiring about the number of primary schools for the 
depressed classes and the number of boys studying in each. 

(8) Mr. D. D. Gholap’s question regarding insufbciency of water supply to Mahars. 

(9) Mr. D. D. Gholap’s question regarding the number of military pensioners belonging 
to the depressed classes doing duties as peons, orderlies, etc., in Government serviceT 

(10) Mr. D. D. Gholap’s question regarding new primary schpols for boys of the 

depressed classes. ‘ ^ 

(11) Mr. 0. C. Hulkoti’s question regarding the appointment of candidates recom\ 
mended by the Lingayat Education Association, Dharwar. 

(12) Mr. G. M. Kalbhor’s question regarding the number of sub-registrars of the 
backward classes, including Muhammadans. 

(13) Mr. J. A. Pa war’s question regarding the number of scholarships reserved in 
different colleges and high schools for students of the backward classes and the names 
of the communities to which those students belonged. 

(14) Mr. R. G. Salgar’s question regarrling the appointment of members of the back- 
ward classes in the executive branch of the Provincial service. 

(16) Mr. B. V. Jadhav’s question regarding the admission of members of the backward 
communities, including Marathas, to training colleges and training classes. 

(16) Mr. B. V. Jadhav’s question enquiring about the number of deputy collectors and 
mamlatdars of the backward classes in the Southern and Central Divisions. 

(17) Mr. D. D. Gholap’s question enquiring whether Government intend to establish 
special hostels for depressed class girls. 

(18) Mr. L. S. Chaudhari’s question enquiring how many appointments of clerks have 
been made in Revenue, Medical and Judicial Departments since 1923 and how many of 
them were given to candidates of the backward classes. 

(19) Mr. A. N. Surve’s question enquiring whether it is a fact that in Thana District 
members of the^depressed classes are not admitted into public conveyances. 

(20) Moulvi Raiiuddin Ahmed’s question regarding monthly allowances to Muham- 
madan teachers in Urdu schools in the Central Division. 

(21) Mr. N. R. GunjaPs question regarding the treatment of the children of the 
depressed classes in schools. 

(22) Mr. G. M. Kalbhor 's question regarding the admission of backward classes into 
male training colleges in Central and Southern Divisions. 

(23) Mr. G. M Kaibbnr’s question regarding the number o( clerks of the non-Brabmin 
backward and depressed classes in certain educational ofiioes. 

(24) Mr. R. S. Nekaljav’s question regarding the number of scholarships reserved 
for the depressed classes and the number of schools to be opened for them. 

(2.'>) Mr. R. S. M^kal jay’s question regarding the payment of increased wages to watan- 
dar Mahars. 

(26) Mr. Noor Mahomed’s question regarding the representation of Muhammadans on 
the Tando Allahyar municipality. 

(27) Bir. A. M. Msnsuri’squostion regarding the appointment of Muhammadans in 
primary schools- 

(2^ Mr. R. S. Nekaljay’s question regarding the grievances of Mahars. 

(29) Mr. R. S. Nekaljay’a question regarding the appointment of members of the 
depreosed oSanes as supervisors of schools. 

(30) Mr. S. K. Bole’s question regarding the appointment of non-Brahmin talatls# 
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(31) Mr. O. M. Kaibhor's <j[uestion regarding the gricvajicesot iion-Brahmin Gnveru- 
ment serrant?. 

(32) Mr. R. S. Nekaljay’a question requesting Govern recent to state the number of local 
bodies that have given effect to the Government resolution about allowing children 
belonging to the depressed communitbs to attend local schools. 

(33) Mr. A. M. Mansuri's questions regarding Mubamniv.dau education. 

(34) Moulvi Kafiuddin Ahmed’s question enquiring as to the number of Hindu and 
Moslem students residing in Government hostels attached to schools and colleges and how 
many of them were refused ailiriission to the, hostels. 

(35) Moulvi Kafiiiddin Ahmed’s question regarding the nomination of Muhammadans 
to local boards. 

(36) Khan Saheb A. M. Mansuri’s question regarding the ajipointmont of Muham- 
madans in the upper subordinate revenue service. 

(37) Mr. S. K. Bole’s questum rt'g?ir<ling the appiuiil mt'ut of Muhammadans, non- 
Brahmins and haeUward classes in the B' nibay Mc<li<*al Service. 

(38) Mr. N. K. Navle’a question n'garding recrnitmcnt of talatis from t he de])reBsed 
classes. 

(39) Khan Saheb A. M, MaiiKuri’p quest mn regarding the, ap]H)in<nien1 of Muham- 
madans in the tJo-opervitive Dcpariniciil and in the EiUn ul lonnl Department. 

(40) Mr. 8. K. Bole’s question regarding the numlu r ot haekv.ard (lass teachers in the 
Ed uca tiona 1 De jia r t rn en t . 

(41) Khan Sahcib A. M. Mansuri’s question regarding Muhammadans in the Public 
Works Department 

(42) Dr. Ambedkar’s question re garding the strength of the depressed classes in the 
public serv ice, 

(43) Dr. Ambedkai’s que.stion en<(niriiig what nn asnic's (•overnment propo.se to take 
for the purpose of more cff<‘ctivel\ sc'ciiring the rights of the depressed elas.ses regarding 
the use ancl enjoyment of public* ])lac,eh. 

(44) Moulvi Hafiuddin Ahmed’s question regarding theap}>ointment of Muhammadan 
Public Prosecutors. 

(45) Mr. P. G. tSolanki’s quest » ni regarding the miiPb^'r of depress€‘d class men in the 
subordinate Government service. 
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He9erved Subjects, 


Result of 
diTisSbn 

Qorernment 
suooess or 
defeat 

If official 6Ioe omitted, the result wouJd 
have been 

Ayes 

I Nom 

Result 

Lost 

Suooess 

40 

26 

Carried. 

Carried 

Defeat 

48 

17 

No change. 

Lost 

Success 

35 

33 

Carried. 

Bo. 

Do. 

25 

30 

No change. 

Carried 

Defeat 

33 • 

14 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

i ' 

29 

27 

Carried. 

Carried 

Defeat 

37 

11 

No change. 

rx>st 

Success 

16 

37 

Do. 

Carried 

Defeat 

33 

1 

15 

Do. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1^2 [—contd. 

10. Rao Saheb H. D. Desai’s motion that| 
item No. 243, entertainment of temporar\ 
Assistant Judges and their estabhslimonts, 
Rs. 40,000 be omitted. 

38 

27 


11. Rao Saheb H. D. Desai’s motion thaii 
item No. 262, lump provision for revisioi 
of pay of Tm})erial and provincial j olic‘( 
officers, Rs. 2,24,000 be omitted. 

28 

39 


1 12. Rao Saheb I). P. Desai’s motion thaij 
j item No. 264 reorganisation of the Criminal 

1 Investigation Department in the Presideno) 
jiropcr imduding Bombay City, Rs. 50,000, 
bo omitted. 

42 

26 

13. Rao Hahcb H. J) Desai’s motiv>n that 
item No. 208, partition of Ahinedabad 
iij(o two ibstriotH for police piirpoBCs, 
Rs. 50,000, be omitted 

34 

30 

14. Dewan Bahadur K. R. ClodboIe’K motion 
that item No. 4(4, lump jirovision on 
account of Labour Bureau, Rs. 75,000 be 
omitted. 

31 

i 

36 

15. Mr. N. M. DumasA’s resolution regard- 
ing di.scontinuance of annual exodus of 
Gocernment to Mahableshwar. 

16 

52 

10. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s resolution 39 

regarding appointment of a Retrenchment 

Committee. 

23 

17. Dr. S. S. Batliwalla's resolution 46 

regarding increase of Bombay City Police! 
owing to dacoities. 1 


I 18. Supplementary demand of Rs. 16,000 
1 ' for establishment to be entertained under 
! Mr. Maxwell in connection with his work 
as Secretary to Retrenchment Committee 
appointed by Government. 

61 

16 

19. Resolution regarding removal of sex 62 

disqualification of women for registration on 
j the electoral roll of the Bombay Legislative 

1 Council. 

26 

j 20. Adjournment motion in connection with 
i firing at Matian. 

36 

46 

1 

1 21. Rao Bahadur R. B. Kale’s resolution 
1 regarding appointment of lawyers as 
1 District Judges. 

36 

36 
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Result of 
division 

Government 
suooess or 

If official bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

defeat 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Defeat 

38 

9 

No change. 

Lost 

Success 

28 

21 

Carried. 

Carried 

Defeat 

42 

8 

No change. 

1)0 

Do. 

,34 

14 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

31 

16 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

36 

No change. 

Carried 

Defeat 

* 39 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

* 

32 

17 

•Government official 
hhc voted for 
resolution. 

Da 

Success 

32 

16 

No change. 

Da 


• 

* 

• Government official 
bloc allowed to 
vote as they liked. 

Lost 

Success 

35 

26 

Carried, 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

23 

Da 
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AXVSSDIX 


fit* 


twtr • 

Hotkm 

Ayes 

Noes 

1921— «ofidki 

22. Amendment of Stending Ordera — 
InMrtion of e new paragraph 2A in Part IV 
regarding ballot of leeolntioni. 

41 

87 


23. Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale’s resolution 
regarding the separation of judicial and 
ezeoutiTo funotfcma. 

36 

36 plu8 cast- 
ing vote. 


24. Bao Bahadur R. R. Kale's motion that 
supplementary demand of Ra. 16,000 for 
revision of pay of patils in Kanara district, 
be omitted. 

26 

48 


26. Mr. C. M. Gandhi's motion that the 
supplementary demand of Rs. 36,000 
for additional provision for Assistant 
Judges and temporary establishments for 
Assistant Judges, be omitted. 

37 

31 


26. Rao Bahadur R. M. Nilkanth's motion 
that supplementary demand of Rs. 3,42,000 
for ezpenditure in connection with Royal 
Visit be reduced to 1,60,000. 

16 

62 


27. Mr. G. M. Gandhi's motion that total 
demand of Rs. 8,73,000 to meet expenditure 
in connection with Royal Visit be reduced 
to Rs. 4,00,000. 

19 

64 


28. Demand for increase of fees in criminal 
cases of Pubiio Pri>seontor for Sind — 
Rs. 6,000. 

86 

32 


29. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani's motion that pro- 
posed provision of Rs. 9,600 tinder item 21 
for re-organisation of Sind Criminal Investi- 
gation l^partment, be omitted. 

29 

43 


30 That the demand for Rs. 2,31,600 in 
connection with the Body-Guard Lines, 
Bombay, be granted. 

32 

30 

1922 

1. Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale's motion 
that under S. 0. IV, 4 (1), the consideration 
of Bill No. Ill of 1922 (Entertainments 
Duty Bill) be postponed (supported by 
Government). 

13 

47 


2. Motion that Bill No. m of 1922 (Enter 
tainments Duty Bill) be read for the first 
time. 

33 

41 


3. Mr. B. Q. Pahalajani’s motion that debate 
on first reading of No. VI of 1922 (Court 
Pees Act Amendment Bill) be adjourned 
to nth March 1922. 

22 

48 
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Result of 1 

division 1 

Government 
success or 

If ofiBoial bloc omitted, tbe result would 
have bMn 

1 

defeat 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Success 

23 

37 

Lost. 

Lost 

“o- ••i 

36 

22 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

{ 

2u 

20 

No change. 

Carried 

Defeat 

37 

12 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

16 

1 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

lU 

U 

Do. 

Carried 

Do. .. 

16 

.32 

Lost. 

Lost 

Do. 

20 

25 

Carried. 

Carried 

Da 

15 

30 

Lost. 

Lost 

Defeat 

5) 

47 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

41 

Do. 

Do. . 

Success 

22 

SO 

Do. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1 

i 

1922— wnid. 

4. That Bin No. VI of 1922 (Court Fees Act 
Amendment Bill) be read for the first time. 

44 

28 


6. Mr. C. M. Gandhi's motion that item of 
Ra. 48,000 (establishment in connection with 
preparation of survey registers) 6- A, I^and 
llevenue, be omitted. 

33 

38 

1 

1 


6. Mr. C. M. Gandhi's motion that item 
of Rs. 95,614 field establishment, 

Land Records, Land Revenue, 5-C, be 
omitted. 

34 

33 \ 

' 


7. Rao Saheb D. P. Desai's motion that 
the total demand under 5, Land Revenue 
Resorved, be reduced by Rs. 7,00,000. 

29 

37 

1 


S. Rao Saheb 1). P. Desai’s motion that 
item No. 205, entertainment of two shif) 
surveyors, Ra. 29,150, be omitted. 

27 

34 


9. iSardar V. N. RTutalik’a iriotion that item 
No. 204 increased salaries to exi.st iio' t hn i 
ship Hurveyor.s, Rs. 6,900, be omitte<l, i 

38 

36 


10. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s motion tliat 
item No. 193, Rs. 9,850, house rent nllow^ 
ance for sub-inspectors in Siini, be 
omitted. 

40 

30 


11. Mr. I. S. Haji’s motion that item 
No. 194 under 26, Police Reserved, House 
Rents, Bombay City Police, Ra. 8,840, be 
omitted. 

42 

26 


12. Mr. A. P. Ohaugule’s motion that the 
amount included in the sum of 
Rs. 13,40,496 — head constables — be reduc- 
ed by Rs. 4,33,812. 

30 

35 1 


13. Rao Saheb D. P. Desai’s motion that 
item No. 282, revision of salaries of 
inspectors of amalgamated Factory, Boiler 
and Smoke Nuisances Departments, 
Re 26,000, be omitted. 

36 

30 j 


14. Mr Kanji Dwarkadas’ motion that 
item No. 283, retention of 2 temporary 
inspectors for the amalgamated Factory, 
etc , departments, Rs. 14,400, be 
omitted. 

26 

42 


15. Mr. D. A. Yichare’s motion that the 
whole demand under 37, Miscellaneous 
Departments, bo rcdiieed by R^. 64,000. 

24 

27 
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Reiiult\)f 

diwon 

Govemment 
suocesa or 

If official bhc omitted, the result would 
have been 


defeat 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Suocesa 

27 

>48 

Lost. 

Lost 

Do. 

■i 

i 

33 

20 

Do. 

Carried 

1 

Defeat 

34 

14 

N’o ohan^. 

Lost 

Success 

29 

19 

Oarred. 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

15 

Do 

Carried 

Defeat 

38 

16 

No change. 

Do. 

Do 

40 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

5 

Do. 

Lost 

Sucoeas 

30 

15 

Carried. 

Carried 

i 

Defeat 

I 

36 

11 

No change. 

liORt 

Sucoese 

25 

22 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

U 

8 

Da 
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Year 

llotian 

... 

Ayes 

Noes 

1922— conUI 

16. Rao Bahadur B. R. Kale’s motion that 
Bill No. VI of 1922 (Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill) be reoommitted to the Select 
Committee for consideration of a certain 
clause. 

25 

62 


17. Motion that the word " eight” in column 
3 of article 6 do stand part of the schedule 
(appended to the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill). 

47 

17 1 

\ 


18. Motion that the words ” one rupee ” in 
column 3 with reference to paragraph (6) in 
‘ column 2 of Schedule 11, fixed fees, do stand 
rart of the Schedule (appended to the Court 
Fees Act Amendment Bill). 

30 

36 ' 

1 

1 

j 

19. Motion that the words ” four rupees ” 
in column 3 with reference to (d) in column 2 
of Schedule I, article 1 , do stand part ofthe 
Schedule (appended to Court Fees Act 
Amendment Bill). 

45 

22 


20. Motion that Bill No. VI of 1922 (Court 
Fees Act Amendment Bill) be read a third 
time. 

36 

17 


21. Motion in connection with the second 
reading of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill 
(No, V of 1922). 

38 

30 


22. Motion that Bill No. V of 1922 (Indian 
Stamp Act Amendment Bill) be read a 
second time. 

41 

16 


23. Motion that the words ” shall be in force 
for two years thereafter ” be added at the 
end of sub-clause (iti) of clause 1 (of Stamp 
Act Amendment Bill No, V of 1922). 

32 

32 pitrs 

1 casting 
vote. 


24. Resolution by Rao Bahadur Chitale 
regarding the separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 

26 

19 


26. Motion that Bill No. XIII of 1921 
(Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill) be 
read a first time. 

60 

20 


26. Resolution by Sardar V. N. Mutalih 
regarding the treatment of political 
prisoners in jails. 

$1 

30 


27. Amendment by Mr. A. N. Surve to Bill 
No. XIII of 1921— In line 23, clause 3. 
omit the words ” trsnsport to the infirmari; 
and the.” 

[ 21 

r 

SL 
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Bwult of 
division 

Government 
success or 
defeat 

If offioial bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost 

Suooess 

26 

31 

No change. 

Carried 

Do. 

27 

17 

Do. 

Lost 

Defeat 

11 

36 

Do. 

Carried 

Success 

26 

22 

Do. 

Do. > .. 

Do. 

16 

17 

Lost. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

1 

30 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do, 

22 

16 

No change. 

Lost 

1 

Do. 

32 

12 

Carried. 

Carried 

(Government 

1 

members did 

not vote). 


Bo. 

Suooess 

38 

20 

No ohungp 

Bo. 

Defeat 

81 

18 

Do. 

Lost 

SnooeM 

81 

1) 

• 

Carried. 

* 


1 

• 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1922 — condd. 

28. Mr. A. N. Surye's amendment to Bill 
No. XIIT of 1921 omit “sub-olause (8) 
of clanse 3 of the Bill.’* 

26 

41 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


29. Motion that Bill No. XIJl of 1922 
(Cotton Trade Control Bill) bo read a 
second time. 

V 36 

33 


30. Motion that Bill No. XIII of 1922 
(Cotton Trade Control Bill) be read a third 
time. 

38 

29 


31. Motion that figure ** 50 ** in clause 3, 
sub-clause (1) of Bill No. XX of 1922, 
Entertainments Duty Bill, do stand part 
of the clause. 

36 

32 


32. Amendment to clause 3 (1) of Bill No. 
XX of 1922 (Entertainments Duty Bill) that 
the word “ six *’ do stand part of the 
clause. 

14 

63 

' 


33. Government amendment regarding 
clause 6 (3) of Bill No. XX of 1922. 

39 

42 

1 

1923 

j 1. Mr. J. B. Petit’s resolution regarding 
j Dr. Kapadia*8 case. 

49 

28 j 


1 2. Demand under 5 — Land Revenue for 
revision of pay of village estabhshment in 
' Sind, Rs. 26,000. 

26 

43 i 


3. Khan Bahadur D. B. Cociper’s motion 
that the grant of Rs. 3,198 for the appoint- 
ment of a city magistrate at Bandra be 
1 omitted. 

33 

44 


4/ Mr. G. B. Trivedi's motion that item 
of Bs. 3,900 appointment of a resident 
magistrate, Kurla, under 24-Admin> 
istration of Justice (Reserved) be omitted. 

20 

42 


5. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s motion that 
item No. 134, Rental of railway saloons 
used by Railway Superintendents of 
Police, lU. 6,000 be omitted. 

22 

31 


6. Sardar V. N. Mutalik’s motion that the 
grant of Rs. 70,000 for revision of pay of 
provincial police officers be omitted. 

36 

32 


7. Motion by Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale 
that lump allotment for officers* bungalows, 
Rs. 10,00,000 be omitted. 

17 

43 
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^^oonUd, 


B«8ult of 
division 

Qoyemment 
saooess or 
defeat 

If ofiBcial bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lust 

Saooess 

26 

23 

Carried. 

Carried .J 

Do. 

17 

33 

Lost. 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

Defeat 

36 

12 

No change. 

Lost 

Sucoest^ 

u 

36 

Da 

Do 

1 

1 

Defeat 

1 

1 

1 

! 18 

i 

42 

Do. 

Carried 

1 

Do. 

49 

18 

Do. 

Lost 

Do. 

7 

43 

Da 

Do 

SucoesB 

33 

15 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

20 

22 

No change. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

14 

Carried. 

Carried 

Defeat . . ' 

36 

1 

12 

No change. 

Lott 

Success 

17 

23 

Do. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1923 —condd. 

8. Resolution by Mr. R. 0. Salgar regarding 
revision settlement in Malsiras Taluka. 

32 

27 


9. Motion that Bill No. Ill of 1923 
(Bombay Civil Courts Act Amendment Bill) 
be read a first time. 

29 

32 

( 


10. Resolution by Khan Bahadur D. B. 
Cooper regarding special pension to 
Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji. 

36 

31 


11. Dr. S. S. Batliwala’s resolution regarding 
communications by Government servants 
to Press. 

42 

43 


12, Mr. G. B. Trivedi’s resolution that 
l)risoner8 for jail indiscipline 
should be abolished. 

23 

46 

1924 

1, Motion that the first reading of Bill No. I 
of 1024 (Children Bdl) be postponed to the 
next session, etc. 

47 

plus ls:s48 

47 


2. Motion that Bill No. TX of 1924 (Court 
Fees Act Amendment Bill) be read a first 
time. 

35 

1 

67 


3. Mr. B. Q. Pahalajani’s motion to omit 
the cost of cadastral maps — provision for 
Assistant Manager Ks. 9,000. 

36 

67 


4. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’a motion that the 
provision of Rs. 24,264 for Kanungo 
establishments — maintenance of city 

surveys be omitted. 

42 1 

60 


5. Mr. V. R. Kothari’s motion “ Reduce by 
2 lakhs ” total demand under fi-Lanc! 
Revenue. 

40 

62 


6. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’s motion “ Omit 
Steamer Jheluni and Flat Mooltan ** 
Total demand Rs. 11,000. 

34 

66 


7. Mr. Swaminarayaii*s motion for omission 
of item for creation of new judicial district 
for Kaira. 

44 

34 


8. Mr. Swaminarayau’s motion to omit 
provision of Ha. 18,000 for establishment foi 
destruction of useleas records in civil and 
criminal courts in the Presidency proper 

. 36 

1' 

44 
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Besiilt of 
division 

Qovemment 
saooess or 
defeat 

If official bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Csiried 

Defeat 

32 

10 

No change. 

IiOSt 

Do. 

12 

32 

Do. 

Carried 

Do. 

35 

11 

Do. 

liOSt 

Success 

42 

23 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

27 

No change. 

Carried 

Defeat 

47 

28 

Da 

Lost 

Do. 

15 

57 

Do. 

Do 

Success 

36 

1 

1 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

1 20 ! 

1 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

32 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

34 

35 1 

1 

No change. 

Carried 

Defeat 

44 1 

1 

14 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

1 

35 

1 

24 

> 

1 

1 

Carried. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1924 — contd. 

9. Mr. P. G. Joshi's motion to omit item of 
Us. 14,509 for creation of temporary 
appointment of an extra jud^ein court of 
Small Causes, Bombay. 

28 

50 


10. Mr. R. G. Pradhan*8 motion to omit 
provision for establishment fur honorary 
bench magistrates at Andheri. 

' 34 

44 j 

\ 


11. Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion to reduce 
provision of Rs. 45,000 for fees for special 
counsel. 

34 

44 1 


12. Motion by Mr. R. G. Pradhan to reduce 
by Rs. 15,000 provision for fees for special 
counsel, Rs. 45,000 under “ Law Officers, ” 
etc. 

38 

30 


13. Mr. G. B. Pradhan 's motion to reduce by 
3 lacs total demand under Jails and Convict 
Settlements, etc. 

29 

45 


14. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’s motion that 
conveyance allowances to headquarters 
Deputy Superintendents of Police be 
omitted. 

36 

plwi 1^37 

36 


15. Mr. S. S. Dev's motion that provision of 
Rs. 91,648 for restoration of mounted 
police in Poona and East Khandesh be 
omitted. 

40 

35 


16. Mr. H. B. Shivdasani’s motion that 
provision of Rs. 1,05,709 for detective 
establishment on railways bo omitted. 

30 

42 


1 17. Mr. V. R. Kothari'a motion to reduce by 
' ^ Rs. 30 lacs the total demand under the 
head “ Police. ” 

29 

51 


18. Mr. A. N. Siirve’s motion that total 
demand of Rs. 1,84,99,000 for Police be 
reduced by Rs, 1 lac. 

43 i 

43 

plua ls=:44 

j 

1 

19. Mr. Lalji Naranji’s motion that total 
demand for Development Department be 
reduced by Rs. 2 crores. 

34 

52 


20. Mr. K. F. Nariman's motion to reduce 
total demand under 59, Development 
Department to 2 crores. 

33 

48 


21. Mr. vS. S. Dev’s motion to omit provision 
under Director of Infurm<ttioii Rs. 40,000. 

44 

41 
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Rmlt of 
diTiiion 

Ooremment 
■uooeBB or 

If official bloe omitted, the reeult would 
have been 

defeat 

Ayes 

Noee 

Result 

Lost 

Socoeee 

28 

30 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

26 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

10 

Do 

Df. 

Do. 

29 

26 

Do. 

Carried 

Defeat 

37 

16 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

16 

Do. 

Loet 

Suooeae 

SO 

22 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

22 

Carried. 

Uc. 

Do. 

34 

32 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

33 

28 

Dol 

Carried 

Defeat 

44 

i 

20 

No change. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

1 

Noes 

1924 — contd. 

22. Mr. R. Q. Pradhan*s resolution regarding 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee. 

46 

36 


23. Mr. V. R. Kotharfs resolution regarding 
Sangola Taluka Revision Settlement. 

37 

29 


24. Sir Vasantrao Dabholkar’s resolution 
regarding revision of pay of Presidency 
Magistrates. 

33 

12 


26. Thakor of Kerwada*8 resolution regard- 
ing committee on Jama paid by talukdars. 

36 

37 


26. Mr. K. F. Nariman’s resolution for 
removal of ban on Mr. Horniman’s return 
to India. 

37 

43 


27. Motion that Bill No. XVI of 1924 (Rent 
Acts Amendment Bill) be road a first time. 

63 

25 


28 Motion that the select committee on 
motions to amend Standing Orders be 
requested to report within 2 months. ^ 

65 

41 


29. Supplementary demand of Rs. 20»000 
for establishment of Director of Informa- 
tion. 

52 

34 


30. Mr. J. Addyman’s motion for letfve to' 
introduce his Bill to amend the Rent Acts. 

41 

43 


31. Mr. Nariman’s motion for adjournment 
of the House regarding the rule for presenta- 
tion of rejected grants. 

43 

51 


32. Mr. R. 0. Pradhan’s resolution resard- 
. ing District Advisory Councils. 

31 

59 


33. Mr. V. N. Jog’s resolution for the release 
of Mr. R. R. Divakar, as amended. 

48 

42 


34. H. D. Saheba’s resolution regarding 
tagai loans for sinking wells. 

48 

28 


35. Dr. M. B. Velkar’s resolution for removal 
of restrictions on* Mr. Savarkar. 

37 

50 

1 

36. Mr. V. N. Jog’s amendment to clause 2 
of the Children Bill. 

32 

49 


37.' Mr. K. F. Nariman’s amendment to 
clause 10 (2) of the Children Bill. 

45 

33 


38- Mr. K. P. Narimaifs amendment to 
ofi^use 3 (g) of the Ghild^n Bill. 

43 

34 
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Remit of 
division 

Ooveroment 
Bucoess or 
defeat 

If official bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried . ; 

Defeat 

46 

1 

16 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

37 1 

9 

Do. 

Da 

Success 

1 

1 

12 

Do. 

Lost 

Do. 

36 

17 

Canied. 

Do. 

Do. 

87 

23 

Do. 

Carried . , | 

Do. 

46 

26 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

41 

Lost. 

Do 

Do, 

32 

34 

Do. 

Lost 

Do. 

41 

25 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

43 1 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

40 

No change. 

Carried 

Do. 

29 

42 

Lost. 

Do. 

Defeat 

48 

9 

No change. 

Lost 

Success 

37 

31 

Carried. 

Da 

Do. 

32 

32 

(?) 

Carried 

Defeat 

45 

14 

No change. 

Do.. 

Do. 

48 

16 

1 

Do. 


no H 2eO— 36a 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1924— eoncief. 

39. Mr K. F. Nariman's amendment to 
olanae 7 (e) of the Children Bill. 

45 

38 


40. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar's amendment to 
olanse 37 of the Children Bill. 

44 

33 


41. Mr. R. 0. Pradhan’s amend*nent to 
clause 45 of the Children Bill 

34 

49 1 


42. Mr. S. S. Dev's amendment to clause 47 
(1) of the Children Bill. 

31 

60 \ 


43. Mr. K. F. Nariman's amendment to 
clause 47 (5) (6) (7) of the Children Bill. 

41 

33 


44. Mr. Jayakar's amendment to clause 62 
(4) of the Children Bill. 

37 

51 


46. Motion No. II of 1924 to amend the 
Standing Orders by Mr. B. 6. Pahalajani. 

38 

46 


46. Mr. A. N. Surve’s motion that his Bill 
No. XXII of 1924 (District Police Act 
Amendment Bill) be read a first time. 

41 

39 


47. Motion that Bill No. XXII of 1924 be 
referred to a select committee. 

46 

34 


48. Mr. M. D. Karki's resolution regarding 
tagai for the flood stricken persons in 
Honavar Taluka. 

44 

30 


49. Mr. K. F. Nariman's resolution regard- 
ing Development Directorate Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 

39 

36 

1926 

1. Motion that Bill No. 11 of 1926 (Stamj 
Act Amendment Bill) be read a first time. 

> 43 

44 


2. Mr. G. B. Piadhan's motion that pro 
vision of Rs. 4,00,000 for the constroctioz 
of a building for the Government Centra 
Press, Stationery OfEice, etc., be omitted. 

40 

1 

1 

41 


3. Mr. G. B. Pradhan's motion that pro 
vision of Rs. 26,200 for 3 Assistant Develop 
ment officers be omitted. 

36 

36 

flUB 1 

(36) 


4. Mr. G. B. Pradhan's motion that pro 
vision for travelling and fixed conveyance 
allowance (Development Department) be 
reduced by Rs. 60,000, 

30 

B 

B 

44 


6. Mr. K. F. Nariman's motion that th< 
total demand for the Development Depart 
ment be reduced by Rs. 61,90,000. 

e 33 

48 

1 

i 
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Result of 
diTuion 

Gorenunent 

sacoeasor 

defeat 

If offioial bloc omitted, the xesult would 
haTobeeo 

Ayee 

Noee 

Result 

Carried 

Defeat 

45 

20 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

16 

Da 

Lost 

SuooesB 

34 

80 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

31 

(T) 

Carried 

Defeat 

41 

14 

No change. 

Lost 

Suooees 

37 

32 

Carried. 

Do. 

Da 

88 

27 

Do. 

Carried 

Defeat 

41 

20 

No change. 

Do. 

Suooese 

26 

34 

Lost. 

Do. 

Defeat 

44 

11 

No change. 

Do, 

Da 

39 

17 

Do, 

Lost 

Do. 

23 

44 

Da 

Dcs. 

Suooefls 

40 

21 

Carried. 

I>0. 

Do 

35 

16 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

24 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

83 

28 

Da 


Holton 


Nom 


1926— concM. 


6. Mr. D. B. AdTuii'f motion that pro- 
vision for the oonstruotion oi works on tha 


JJoyd Barrage be rsdnoed Re. 33»80/X)0. 


7. Mr. B. O. Pahalajani's motion to rednoe 
by Rs. 76,000 provision for Su^rintend* 
ing Engineer, Indus Right Bank Division. 


8. Mr. K. F. Nariman's motion to reduce 
the provision of Rs. 1,21,168 for pay of 
police sergednts by Rs. 1^,000. 

9. Mr. R. D. Shinde's motion for leave to 
introduce his Bill furtiier to amend the 
Bombay Land Revenue Ck>de, 1870. 

10. Motion to amend Standing Order IV, 1, 
as amended by ^e Seteot Committee. 

11. Amendment by Mr. K. F. Nariman to 
clause 2 of the Rrat Acts Amendment Bill. 

12. Dr. M. B. Velkar's amendment to clause 
4 (2) of the Rent Acts Amendment Bill. 

13. Mr. K. F. Nariman's amendment to 
clause 5, Schedule A of the Bent Acts 
Amendment Bill. 

14. Mr. K. F. Nariman's ' amendment ,to 
clause 7 of the Bent Acts Amendment 
BiU. 

16. Mr. G. 1. Patel's amendment to clause 2 
of BillNo. XII of 1926 (Bombay Port Trust 
Act Amendment BiU.) 

16. Supplementary Demand of Rs. 3,02,432 
for aevelopment of Agriculture in the 
Lloyd Barrage Area. 

17. Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas' 
resolution regarding the appointment of a 
special officer and staff in oonneotion with 
village water supply. 

18. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar’s amendment to 
clause 2 of BiU No. XXII of 1924 (Mr. 
Sure's BiU to amend the District Polibe 
Act, 1890). 

19. Mr. P. G. Jodii's amendment to clause 
2 of BiUNa VIU of 1926 (Mr. D. B. PatU’s 
BiU to amend the Village PoUoe Aet.) 


48 

28 

26 

34 

30 

40 

36 

32 

39 

46 

66 

42 

27 

27 


42 

47 

49 

31 

40 

ik4 

63 

61 

46 

40 

.33 

41 

62 

62 
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Besalt of - 
division 

Goveniment 
sucoess or 
defeat 

If official 62oe omitted, the result would 
have bew 

Ajes 

Noes 

Result 

Carried 

Defeat 

48 

23 

No change. 

Lost 

Success 

28 

27 

Carried. 

Da 

Do. 

2B 

30 

No cbnnge. 

Carried 

Defeat 

34 

12 

Do. 

Lost 

Success 

30 

20 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

23 

Do. 

1 

Da 

Do. 

35 

32 

Do 

Da 

Da 

32 

41 

No change. 

Da 

Da 

.39 

26 

Carried. 

Carried 

Defeat 

45 

20 

No change. 

Da 

Success 

35 

33 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

2.3 

41 

Lost. 

Lost 

. SucoesN 

27 

33 

No eh'uige. 

Da 

. Da 

27 

32 

Dc. 



m 


Year 


\925--C07idd. 


1926 


(39APTBE IjM&jSLkWBJt 

{Appadix J) 


APPENDIX 


Motion 


Ayes 


20. Dr. M. B. Velkar’e motion for leave to 
introdnoe hie Bill to amend the Bombay 
B.ent Acte. 

27 

62 

21. Mr. R. S. Nekaljay*e leeolution regarding 
ealariea of watandiv Mahars. 

15 

34 

22. Mr. Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao'el 
resolution regarding remuneration of; 
Hereditary Village servants. 

14 

26 

23. Mr. H. M. Rahimtoola's resolution' 
regarding two holidays for Ramzan-ld. 


16 

24. Mr. A. N. Surveys amendment to olausej 
3 (2) of the Totalisator Betting Tax Bill. 


32 

26. Mr. H. M. Rahimtoola's amendment tu{ 
clause 10 of tlte Totalizator Betting Taxi 
Bill. 

18 

30 

26. Mr. S. K. Bole's amendment to clausel 
10-B of Bombay Children Act Amendment 
Bill. 


33 

27. Mr. S. K. Bole's amendment for addi- 
tion of a clause 10-D in the Bombay 
Children Act Amendment Bill. 

11 

34 

28. Mr. Joseph Baptista's resolution statingj 
that the Degi^tivo Bodies Corrupt| 
Practioes Bill is unnecessary, etc. 

24 

27 

29. Mr. N. £. Navle's amendment to clausel 
2 of BiU No. X of 1925 (Hereditary Offioesj 
Aot Amendment Bill). 

14 

27 

1. Motion that Bill No. I of 1926 (Stamp 
Act Amendment Bill) be read a first time. 

45 

40 

2. Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar's motion that Bill 
No. I of 1926 (Stamp Act Amendment 
Bill) be publitiied for tiie purpose of elicit- 
ing opinion. 

37 

43 

3 Mr. G. B. Pradhan's motion that Bill 
No. 1 of 1926 (Stamp Aot Amendment Bill 
be referred to a select committee consist 

86 

49 


ing of oertain memben, etc. 

A Motioii that Bill No. HI of 1926 (Courtl '51 60 

Peea Aot Arnwutmont Bill) be read a fiietj 
time. 
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Result of 
divlpon 

Goysmaisiit 
snoceas or 

11 official Uoc omitted, the result would 
have been 

defeat 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost 

Success 

27 

33 

No chancre. 

Do 

Do. 

15 

14 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

7 

1 

Do 

Do. 

Da 

5 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

14 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

18 

18 

(T) 

Da 

Do. 

7 

13 

No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

14 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

8 

Ca-Tied 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

ft 

Do. 

Carried 

Da 

25 

40 

Lost 

Lost 

Do. 

37 

23 

Carried. 

DOi 

Do. 

k 

36 

29 

Do 

Cftnied 

. Do. 

31 

40 I 

Lostw 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1926—0071^. 

6. Mr. K. F. Nariman’s motion that total 
demand of Rs. 6,86,000 imder Education 
Reserved be reduo^ to Rs. 6,70,000. 

33 

i 

44 


6. Mr. G. B. Pradhan’s motion to omit the 
provision for the pay of inspectors and 
assistant inspectors of factories. 

16 

46 


7. Mr. H. B. Shivdasani’s motion that the 
total grant under the head of provision for 
inspectors of factories be reduced by one 
rupee. 

4 

42 


8. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’s motion that 
consideration of Bill No. VI of 1926 (Indian 
Stamp Act Amendment Bill) be post- 
poned to the next session. 

16 

46 


9. Mr. G. I. Patel’s moti<m that Bill No. VI 
of 1926 (Indian Stamp Act Amendment 
Bill) be referred to a select committee. 

17 

36 


10. Mr. B. G. Pahalajani’s motion that total 
demand for establishment for Lloyd 
Barrage be reduced by Rs. 1,90,000. 

13 

36 


11. Mr. Q. B. Pradhan’s motion that pro- 
vision of Rs. 1,60,000 for dredging plants 
be omitted. 

21 

29 

1 

12. Mr. Lalji Naranji’s motion that a sum of 
Rs. 67 lacs from the demand of 
Rs. 67,28,000 for Development Scheme be 
omitted. 

16 

42 


13. Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s amendment to 
clause 1(3) of Bill No. Ill of 1926 (Court 
Fees Act Amendment Bill). 

12 

39 


14. Mr. J. Addyman’s motion that his bill 
further to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act, 1887, be read a first time. 

26 

21 


15. Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Hotson’i 
amendment to clause 14 (2) of the Sind 
Courts Bill. 

34 

11 


16. Motion that Bill No. V of 1926 ^Bombay 
rit> Police Act Amendment Bill) be read 
a first time. 

39 

6 


17. Mr. A. N. Surve’s motion that debate 
on Government resolution regarding water- 
finder should be postponed. 

» 9 

44 
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Result of 
division 

(Jovemment 
Bucoess or 
defeat 

If official bloc omitted, the result would 
have been 

Ayes 

Noes 

Result 

Lost' 

Success 

33 

26 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

26 

'No change. 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

17 

16 

Cafried. 

Do. 

i 

1 Do. 

13 

18 

No change 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

10 

Carried. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

23 J 

No change. 






Do. 

Do. 

12 

20 

Do. 

Carried 

Do. 

14 

21 

Lost. 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

6 

No change 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

6 

Do. 

Lost 

Do. 

9 

24 

Do. 


S6« 
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APPENDIX 


Yev 

Motion 

Ajm 

Noes 

1926 — condd. 

1^. Mr. S. S. DorV motion that oonv- 
oeratiOB of the Invalidation of Hindn 
Ceremonial Em^dumente Bill he poetponed 
Mne i»e. 

IS 

60 


19. Dr. M. B. Velkar’a amendirent to olanee 
4 of the Invalidation of Hindn Ceremnnirl 
Emolumentii Bill. 

17 

40 1 


2^. Mr. R. G. Pradban*8 amendment to 
olauso 6 of the Invalidation of Hindu 
Geremoni'il Emoluments Bill. 

32 

46 


21. Motion by Mr. P. Q. Joshi that Bill 
No. V of 1926 (Bombay City Police 
Act Amendment Bill) be postponed eiae die. 

27 

50 

1627 

1. Motion that Bill No. V of 1927 further to 
amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act be read a firat time. 

62 

48 


2. Motion that BUI No. V of 1927 further to 
amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amend* 
ment) Act be read a aecond time. 

52 

26 


3. Mr. Sbetb'a motion that Bill XIX of 1926 
to amend the Aden Civil and Criminal 
Justice Act be referred to a select 
committee. 

41 

88 


4. Motion sanctioning a new Council Hall 

62 

24 


6. Mr. Swaminarayan’s motion to reduce by 
Bs. 11,036 contract contingencies under 
6-Lsad Revenue. 

39 

33 


6. Mr. Pahslajani’s motion to reduce by 
Rs. 53,33,009 the provision under Irrigation 
Works. 

10 

40 


7. Sir Jose^ Kay’s motion to reduce by 
Rs. 20,27,000 the provision under Back Bay 
Works. 

68 

26 


6. Mr. Lalji NaraniVs motion to reduce by 
Be. 1 the total demand for Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme. 

84 

54 


9. Rao Bahadur Kale’s resolution regarding 
Land Revenue Assessment prindples being 
fixed by legislation. 

; 62 

29 


10. Mr. HnnaUi’s amendment to clause 6 oi 
the Aden OhrU and Otiminal Justice Act 
Amewdinent Bill. 

1 20 

45 
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Reioltof 

diTuioii 

OarerDment 

saooessor 

defeat 

If official bloe omitted, the naolt would 
have bm 

Ayes 

Noes 

Besnlt 

LoKt 

Soooesi 

18 

31 

No change. 

Da 

Do. 

17 

23 

Da 

0a 

Do. 

32 

28 

Carried. 

1 

0a 

Da 

27 

30 

No change 

Carried 

Df. 

31 

1 

48. 

Lost. 

Da 

Da 

32 

26 

No change. 

0a 

Defeat 

41 

i 

1 

17 

Da 

0a 

Snooess 

1 

31 

24 

Da 

00. 

Defeat 

39 

13 

Do. 

Lort 

SnoeeSB 

10 

20 

Do. 

Oairied 

Defeat 

68 

4 

Do. 

Lost 

Snooeas 

34 

82 

Gained. 

Curried 

Defeat 

62 

8 

No change. 

Loet 

Snooeas 

29 

28 

1 

Camed. 
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Year 

Motion 

Ayes 

Noes 

1927 — eondd. 

11. Mr. Nariman’s amendment to motion to 
record Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee. * 

21 

67 

i 


12. Mr. Shivdasani's motion to reduce by 
Re. 1 supplementary demand for Famine 
relief. 

35 

\ 


13. Rao Bahadur Kale’s motion to reduce by 
Re. 1 the grant for extra remuneration to 
village officers in Bijapur District. 

28 

44 ^ 

1928 

1 . Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendment to clause 
6 of the non -Agriculturists’ Loans Bills 
for the laying of rules framed under the Act 
on the Council Table. 

32 

40 


2. Mr. Nariman’s motion to reduce by Re. 1 
the total expenditure under 42, Bombay 
Development Scheme. 

20 

46 

i 

3. Mr. Nariman’s motion to reduce by 
Re, 1 the total voted expenditure under 
Revenue Department ; 22, Ceneral 

Administration. 

35 

44 


4. Supplementary Demand for expenditure 
on the Harvey- Nariman Case. 

63 

36 
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CHAPTER IX -FINANCIAL 

THE MESTON SETTLEMENT 

A. HlfiTORIOAL 

478. With the proposals for Reform of the Indian Constitution it was 
seen that a reviJon of the financial arrangement 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments 
(1917-1921). was essential. Formerly the finances of the two 

Governments were mixed up in a way which could 
not exist with the grant of autonomy to the provinces. The first 
important letter on financial reform which the Government of India 
addressed to the provinces was No. 396-F dated 15th Februa^ 1918. 
The Government of India enclosed a memorandum of discussions and 
conclusions of the Committee appointed to consider the separation of 
Imperial and Provincial finances and invited the views of the provincial 
Governments on the principles and general lines indicated in that note. 
The (Committee consisted of Sir William Meyer. Sir“J, Meston, Sir William 
Duke, and Mr. H. F. Howard. They suggested that in the interest of 
provincial autonomy it was desirable to eliminate the divided heads of 
revenue. Some members suggested tliat in order to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the provincial Governments in the rdministration of Income-tax, 
a quarter share of revenue under that head should be assigned to the 
provincial Governments. If, however, it was decided to insist on entire 
separation, the Committee recommended that Income-tax should become 
a purely Imperial source of revenue. As regards Stamps, the Committee 
endorsed the proposal of splitting up the Stamps revenue into Judicial 
and Cfcneral, and recommended that Judicial Stamps should go to the 
Provincial Government and General to the Central Government. The 
Committee also suggested that Excise should be entirely provincialised. 
Land Revenue and Major and Minor Irrigation should become entirely 
Provincial and ;vith these should go the liability for expenditure onFamme 
Relief and protective Irrigation Works. In order to meet this liability 
on Famine Relief it was suggested that an annual provision should be 
made for this purpose. The Committee next considered the various 
alternatives of meeting the deficit in the Imperial budget caused by 
provincialising certain heads of revenue which were divided before. The 
proposal that found general favour was that contribution from each 
province should be calculated on the following basis ; — The gross provincial 
revenue under the new scheme when divided heads were abolished was to be 
calculated. The total provincial expenditure also under the new scheme 
was then to be calctdated. The difierence between the two was called 
the gross surplus”. A fixed percentage of this gross surplus was to be 
taken as contribution leaving a surplus of revenue to the provinces. 
About 87 per cent, of the gross surplus was to be taken as contribution 
to the Central Government. It was decided to revise the contributions 
after a period of six years. After that the subsequent modified settlement 
should be regarded as permanent. In this Report of the Committee we 
also fihdtheifiterestingstatentent made by Sir William Meyer that Madras 
MOBU6-*a6 
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and United Provinces contribute a greater percentage of tbeir revenue to 
the Central Government tlian other Provinces. Questions about provin- 
cial taxation, borrowing and balances were also discussed by the Commit- 
tee. This Report was sent to the Government of Bombay in February 
1918. Before this Government could reply the Report on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms was published, and Chapter VIII of that Report 
contained the proposals regarding the financial relations between 
the central and the provincial Gk)vemmentB. These proposals 
were more or less based on the report of the Committee referred ! 
to above. I 

479. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report started with an enunciation of \ 

Pboposals^f the principle that in order to ensure provincial \ 
Montagu-Ch elms- autonomy it was essential to find some means of \ 
FORD Report. entirely separating the resources of the Central and 

Provincial Governments. The separation of the sources of revenue was 
the cardinal principle! on which the Government of India, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, and all subsequent Reforms proposals had been 
based. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report stated the case for this 
principle as follows : — 

** If provincial autonomy is to mean anything real, clearly the 
provinces must not be dependent on the Indian Government for the 
means of provincial development.” The Report therefore recom- 
mended that an estimate should be made of the requirements of the 
Central Government and resources to meet these requirements 
adequately should be secured to that Government. All the other 
revenue should then be handed over to the Provincial Governments 
which would be thenceforth wholly responsible for the development of 
the Provinces, The Report remarked that there were two difficulties 
in the way of doing away with the divided heads. Firstly, it had 
to be decided in what way the most important heads of revenue (Land 
Revenue and Income-tax) should be treated in the new arrangement. 

The second difficulty was of meeting the deficit of the Central Govern- 
ment due to the provincialisation of many of the divided heads. The 
Report pointed out that the divided heads prior to the Reforms were 
Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Income-tax and Irrigation. About 
Stamps and Excise the Report anticipated no trouble. Excise was to 
be entirely provincialised and revenue from Stamps was to be dis- 
criminated under the two sub-heads, General and Judicial, the former 
to go to the Government of India and the latter to the provinces. 
Land Revenue, the Report pointed out, was intimately connected with 
provincial administration and there would therefore be great advantages 
in making it provmcial. With Land Revenue went fifojor and Minor 
Irrigation and Famine expenditure. The Report proposed to make all 
these haads provincial. As regards Income-tax the Report proposed 
that it should be allotted to the Central Government. Two reasons 
were advanced for making this an Indian receipt. First, there was 
the necessity of maintaining a uniform mte throu^out the 
country. 
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Sdcondlyi in the case of ramif 3 rL]ig enterprises with their bnsinesB 
centre in some big city, the province in which the tax was paid was not 
heoessarily the province in which the income was earned. As against 
this the Report admitted some force in the argument that Income-tax 
was merely the industrial or professional complement of Land Revenue 
and that to provincialise the latter while centralising the former would 
mean giving those provinces whose wealth was more predominantly 
agricultural, such as the United Provinces and Madras, an initial 
advantage over a province like Bombay, which had very large commer- 
cial and industrial interests. Another argument against the allocation 
of Income-tax to the central Government was that the^tax was collected 
by the provincial agency and in order to encourage proper collection 
it was necessary to give some interest to the provinces by way of a 
share of the revenue collected in the province. The framers of the Report 
while admitting these arguments as having some force were not 
prepared to let them stand in the way of a complete separation of 
resources. As far as collection was concerned they recommended an 
all-India agency if the collection was neglected by the Provinces. As 
regards equality of treatment as between one province and another, 
the Report stated that it must be reached so far as it is possible in the 
settlement as a whole and not in individual heads of revenue. As 
regards famine expenditure the Report proposed that Provinces should 
make annual provision for famine relief. The Report further considered 
how the large deficit in the Government of India’s budget should 
be met. After examining other proposals it proposed to assess 
the contribution from each province to the Government of India as a 
percentage of the difierenpe between the gross provincial revenue and 
the gross provincial expenditure. On the basis of the available figures 
the percentage proposed was 87. It was remarked that an objection 
might be taken that under this proposal some provinces would have to 
bear a very much heavier proportion of the cost of the Indian Govern- 
ment than others, Madras and United Provinces would be pairing 47 
and 41 per cent, of their remaining revenue to the Grovemment of 
India, while Bengal and Bombay would be paying only 10 per cent. 
{vide recommendations of the Committee above referred to). The 
answer given to this objection by the Report was that the existing 
inequalities could not be removed immediately. The arrangement 
proposed would not be of a final nature and when revenue developed, 
and a revision took place under normal conditions, an opportunity 
would arise for smoothing out inequalities. The contributions were 
to be revised after six years. These, briefly, were the proposals of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

480. . The Gk>vemment of India in their letter of 21st August 1918 
forwarding these proposals invited the views of the 
aovntmnBNT or provmces as regards the way m which the proposals 

Bombay o» thb aflected each of the provinces. The principles 

Proposals. underlying the scheme were supposed to be aoce[^}ed 

by the Provincial Governments. The Government of Bombay in thoiT 

MO s 266 — ^ 
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letter of 7th December 1918 sent a joint reply to the two letters of 
the Government of India of 15th Febmaiy 1918 and 2l8t August 
1918. This Government accepted the proposal to abolish the divided 
heads of revenue and expenditure ; one important exception 
was, however, made. That exception was the allocation of 
Income-tax to the Imperial Government as proposed under the 
scheme. After referring to the objections which the Report itself had 
recognised against the proposal, the Government of Bombay 
doubted whether the extent to which Bombay would be prejudicially 
afiected by the proposal had been fully realised. It was pointed out 
that from the agricultural point of view the province was comparatively 
poor and its land revenue small and inelastic. Its excise revenue had 
probably reached its maximum development, and there was little scope 
except in Sind for any important remunerative works of irrigation. 
Such development as the Province had achieved in the past was due to 
the business enterprise of its people. If it was deprived of its share m 
Income-tax, it would lose the only living source of revenue which 
it possessed. Apart from these arguments referring solely to th^ 
individual case of Bombay, they pointed out certain othe^ 
weighty considerations of a more general character. They remarked 
that in the first place, it appeared to be opposed to souncj policy to 
divest the provincial Governments of all direct concern in the develop- 
ment .of the industrial and commercial interests established within their 
jurisdiction. It had* been observed in the Joint Report that Income-tax 
was the commercial and professional complement of Land Revenue. With 
the anticipated rapid expansion of the industrial potentialities of India, 
this oomplement was likely ultimately to become one of the dominant 
factors in the fiscal resources of the country. This being the case, the 
permanent exclusion of the Provincial Governments from participation 
in so important a source of revenue and from the obligation to foster 
ito growth would necessarily tend to produce an ill-balanced and one- 
sided form of administration. On these grounds the Government of 
Bombay opposed the absolute centralising of Income-tax. They 
claimed in this letter a fixed pie-rate of 5 pies on every rupee of the total 
assessable income. The rest they were prepared to surrender to the 
Government of India. As regards the contribution, the Government 
of Bombay opposed the method proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, They preferred the original method of Sir James Meston which 
fix^ the contribution on the basis of population, the rate per head being 
uniform for all provinces. 

481. In paragraph 60 of the first despatch on the Constitutional 

Viaw or THs ®rfonns sent by the Government of India to the, 
Oovmmirr or Secretary of State in March 1919 they accepted the 
^IvDiA. principle of the separation of Ae sources of revenue. 

As regards the propo^ of fixing the provincial contributions, the Govern- 
ment of India accepted the scale of contributions rateable to the gross 
sorpfaiB of tile provinces in the manner calculated in the Montagu- 
CSiehnsford Report. They, however, proposed to make a careful study of 
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the figures before maldxig specific recommendations as r^aids the 
exact amount of the contributions. They again observed that Madras 
would be contributing five times as much as Bombay, and the United 
Provinces five times as much as Bengal^ while the Punjab and Burma 
would even be contributing more than the wealthier provinces. All 
the arguments in the Report were wholly accepted by the Government 
of India. The protests from Madras and United l^vinces against 
the scheme of contributions were mentioned in the despatch. The 
Government of India appeared to be vaguely aware of the fact that the 
disparity in the scheme of contributions might be more than counter- 
bal^ced by the indirect payments which the so-called lightly burdened 
provinces (mz,, Bengal and Bombay), made to the central exchequer 
through Customs receipts, Income-tax, etc. In spite of this, however, 
the Government of India accepted as valid the arguments of the Madras 
and the United Provinces Governments and suggested that the standard 
contributions to be attained later should be based on “ capacity to pay ” 
and should replace the proposed unequal contributions. They further 
remarked that if later there was a surplus with the Central Gk>vemmeDt 
it should be used to remit these contributions altogether. In order to 
investigate the whole question, they recommended the appointment of a 
Committee on Financial Relations. In April 1919 the Government 
of India sent their third despatch on Constitutional Reforms. In this 
despatch they enclosed the figures for revenue and expenditure. apper- 
taining to the Government of India under the new proposals. Alter 
examining the figures they worked out the central deficit at about 
£8 million. They recommended that these figures together with the figures 
which would be supplied by the provinces, should be submitted to the 
Committee on Financial Relations. The Committee w’as not to have 
any power to alter the figure of the central deficit because the Govern- 
ment of India remarked that that was mainly a question of budgetting 
wliich they were in a much better position to decide than the Committee. 
The Committee could however criticise and modify the normal figures 
of revenue and expenditure standards of individual provinces if they so 
desired. 

482. As suggested in the above despatch the local Governments were 
Method suaoESTBu a<i^fssed by the Government of India as regards 
FOR THE FBOPosED the figUTcs of normul revenue and expenditure and 
FTNAHciAL SETTLE- noHnal sufplus. The Government of India stated 
that the stage had then been reached when it was 
necessary to take up the detailed working of the new settlements and 
they, therefore, requested the local Goverjunents to take in hand the 
prei>aration of a reasoned statement of their normal surplus. The course 
proposed was to work on the figures of the 1919-20 budget, adjusted 
to include the revenue and expenditure which would be provincial 
according to the proposals in the Reforms Report, to clear the 
figures of abnormal features due to the war and other temporary causes 
and to provide for any immediate and obvious correction. When these 
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figures were ready the Government of India proposed to call an informal 
conference at Simla to discuss the figim s. The Government of Bombay 
replied to this letter in .1 uly 1919. The details required by the Government 
of India were sent with tliis letter and reference was also made to 
the original proposals made in the Jioiuhay Government’s letter of 7th 
December 1918 regarding the proper method of calculating the amount 
of provincial contributions. On the 21st August 1919 the Government 
of India sent out a demi-official letter inviting the attention of all 
local Governments to the proposals contained iji paragraph 61 of their 
first despatch on Constitutional Reforms regarding the appointment ; 
of a Conunittee on Financial Relations. Before the Conference met | 
the Government of India sent round a confidential circular memorandum, \ 

dated 17th September 1919, to the provincial Governments. In this ^ 
memorandum they discussed the estimates prepared by the provinces 
of their normal surplus imder the Reforms Scheitie and also indicated 
the lines on which the proposed settlements were to take place. They 
emphasised the necessity for strictly adhering to the budget estimates 
of 1919-20 as a start.ing basis to work out the gross surplus and rateable 
contributions, as other^dse it would lead to interminable discussion with 
each province regarding a very large number of items of new expenditure, 
which in some provinces were not yet budgetted for though approved. 
The only fair course they suggested was to take the then current year’s 
budget figure as the starting point. The memorandum then went on 
to examine critically the figures submitted by the various provinces. 

483. The whole subject was discussed informally at the Simla 
Conference which met from 29th September to 2nd 

Thi Simla Con- October 1919. The Chairman pointed out that the 
vMBiMOB OF 1919. initial settlements could not profess to be more than 
a rough working arrangement pending the enquiries of the Committee 
on Financial Relations. He admitted that they would not lead to an 
equitable distribution of the Imperial deficit. I^me provinces, such as 
Madras and United Provinces, might doubtless feel that they were 
contributing more than their share . Others, such as Bombay and Bengal, 
might point out that the new classification of revenues was arbitrary, 
and that the method adopted for working out the initial settlement 
would therefore not take into account the relative amounts of all-India 
revenues derived from the respective provinces. Mr. Mead, the Bombay 
representative, referred to the Bombay proposal that the provinces 
dmuld be given a share in the Income-tax collections. Mr. Howard 
pointed out that the Government of India had originally leaned towards 
an arrangement of this kind but that they and the Secretary of State 
had been impressed by the necessity of a clean cut between all-India and 
provincial revenues. The matter in question was however one which 
would be decided by the Joint Committee of Parliament. After making 
ceiti^ modifications in the provisional figures summarised in paragraph 
MoflheGoverninentof India Memorandum dated 17th September 1919, 
Oonferenbe agreed upon a set of figures regarding gross surpluses of 
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MITTEB AND ITS TERMS 
OF REFERENCE. 


the provinces. The Conference also considered other questions regarding 
powers of borrowing, taxation, etc., before it terminated. 

In their Resolution No. 306-F., dated 27th January 1920, the Government 
Appointment of notified the appointment of a Committee to 

THE Meston Com- advise on the financial relations between the 
Government of India and the Local Governments. 
The Committee was to have Lord Meston as President, 
and Mr. Roberts and Lieutenant Commander Hilton- Young as members. 
The terms of reference to the Committee were to advise on — 

(a) the contributions to be paid by the various provinces to the 
Central Gk)vernment for the financial year 1921-22 ; 

(b) the modifications to be made in the provincial contributions 
thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until there ceases 
to be an all-India deficit ; 

(c) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts. 

The Committee were not asked to go into the question of the allocation 
of revenues, nor into the Bombay Government’s claim for a share in the 
Income-tax revenue. In their letter No. J-13 dated 4th February 1920, 
the Government of Bombay protested against this procedure. They 
pointed out that the question of a share in Income-tax was of vital 
importance to them and that they had already raised it at the Simla 
Conference. It was also pointed out that a complete separation of the 
sources of revenue was chiefly of sentimental value and what was more 
important was which revenue should be scheduled as Provincial and 
which as Imperial. They claimed a share in Income-tax and suggested 
that this should be included as a term of reference to the Committee 
appointed. In reply to this representation, the Government of India 
conveyed their decision approved by the Secretary of State, to include 
the following in the terms of reference to the Meston Committee. The 
Committee was asked to advise whether the Government of Bombay 
should retain any share of the revenue derived from IncOme-tax. Before 
the decision of the Government of India was received by the Gk)vemment 
of Bombay a representation covering the whole ground including 
Bombay’s claim for a vshare in Income-tax was addressed to the 
Meston Committee. 

484. The main points made in the representation were as follows : 

the Government of Bombay argued that it 
was not correct to take the so-called direct 
contribution without taking into account the. 
indirect contribution made by each province 
by way of Customs, Income-tax, Salt, etc., to the 
Imperial Government. The particular classification of public 
revenues as between all-India and Provincial revenues as contem- 
plated in the Reforms scheme was wholly arbitrary and therefore 
any opinion based on the percentage of the so-called provincial revenues 
was entirely fallacious. They pointed out that the question was not of 
direct contribution of 6 crores or so, but of indirect contribution of nearly 


Representation 
addressed by the 
Government of 
Bombay to the 
Meston Committee. 
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72 dozes by way of Customs revenue. Income-tax, Salt, etc., from all the 
provinces. It was contended that Bombay’s contribution to the central 
revenues by way of these indirect methods of Customs and Income-tax was 
proportionately much higher than that of any other province. If it was 
feasible to prove the contribution of Bombay by way of taxation like 
Customs, and Income-tax, then it would have been reasonable even to 
claim a very considerable assignment from Imperial to Provincial revenues. 
The Government of Bombay therefore proposed that all direct taxation 
levied in a province should be classed as provincial . There was no principle 
on which Income-tax which was assessed on industry, commerce and on 
the professional classes should be marked as Central, while the taxation 
on agricultural resources was classed as Provincial. The allocation was 
purely arbitrary and in a province like Bombay where industrial, commer- 
cial and professional activities preponderate, it was unjust. This €k>veni^ 
ment therefore protested strongly against the taking of this liveNtieadX 
of revenue entirely from the province. They pointed out that “ the 
inhabitants of a highly developed area who contributed a great deal more 
to the Provincial and Imperial taxation, demand a proportionately high 
standard of expenditure on their various needs and the rapid expansion 
of local resources which only Income-tax revenue can give.” Certain 
statements were also annexed as annexures to the letter. 

485. The Government of Bombay had a conference with the Meston 

CowTwiciios WITH Committee on the 5th March 1920 at which His 

THH Mhstoh Com- Excellency the Governor was present. His Excel- 
miTH. lency roughly outlined the Bombay case and 

pointed out the inequity of not allowing an industrial province any share 
in Income-tax. The question was also raised why the additional 
term of reference regarding Income-tax was restricted to Bombay 
alone. The Conference examined the question of. Income-tax. The 
opinion was expressed that adjustments in view of firms carrying on 
business outside Bombay but taxed in Bombay where their head-offices 
were, would be difficult but not inequitable. In reply to a doubt raised by 
Lord Meston regarding the levy of Income-tax on profits of banks with 
branches in other Fr^idencies, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola insisted on 
due credit being given to local capital and conunercial acumen, and pointed 
out inter aUa that the most reasonable clean cut as regards the sources 
of revenue would be to take all direct taxation as Provincial and to 
make Central the indirect forms of taxation, such as Railways, Posts, 
Customs, etc. This Government pressed for a half share of Income^^tax. 

486. The non-official members of the Legislative Coimcil who gave 

rcm oiwr before the Meston Committee were Sir Pur- 

HoH-OmoxAL shotamdas Thalnirdas, Dr. B. P. Paranjpye, 
Ur. Beunlal Desai, Sir P. C. Sethna, Mr. B. H. Brooke 
and Sir C.y. Mehta. Ur. Barilal Desai pointed out that if Super-tax 
on obmpanieB were kept by the Indian Government and Income-tax 
and Siner-tax on individui^ were kept by the provincial Governments, 
It would be a division on proper pzincij^es. The objection that was 
urged with zeferenoe to talong half of Income-tax would not exist in 
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that case, firstly because there would be a complete division of sources 
and secondly because the corporation tax on companies would be worked 
by the Indian Gbvernment themselves. Mr. Desai computed that the 
latter would give one-fourth of Income-tax revenue to the Central 
Gk>V6rnment. Dr. Paranjpye pointed out that the corporation tax on 
companies would also get round the argument of companies having their 
head-quarters at one place and their place of business in another place. 
Sir C. V. Mehta stressed the point that Income-tax was the only live 
source of revenue. The non-official members wound up by representing 
how the standard of expenditure of Bombay had outgrown those of other 
provinces and it was no use attacking the problem in a negative attitude 
by sa 3 ring that because the other provinces would not benefit by a share 
in Income-tax, the proposal could not be considered. 

487. The Meston Committee submitted their Report on the 31st March 

Report of the 1920. They turned down the demand of the 
Meston Committee. Bombay Government for a share of the Income- 
tax revenue and saw no very strong reason to recommend a change 
in the allocation of the various heads of revenue of the Central and 
Provincial Governments. They remarked that they found it difficult 
to treat the issue of Income-tax as applicable to one province 
only. The grounds of the Bombay Government, they remarked, 
were common to all provinces and more specially to those in which 
latge commercial and industrial atjtivities were centred. The Com- 
mittee made a very interesting statement that they doubted if it would 
be possible permanently to exclude local Governments from some form 
of ^ect taxation upon the industrial and commercial earnings of their 
people, and they recognised the natural anxiety of provinces to retain 
a share in a rapidly improving head of revenue. But after admitting 
these points, the Committee asserted that as far as Income-tax was 
concerned, they saw no reason to vary the scheme of the Report. They 
accepted the arguments given by the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, and in their opinion the second of the arguments seemed capable 
of furtW extension in the case of public companies with shareholders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. The Committee advised therefore 
that the whole of the Income-tax proceeds should be central. They 
considered that the needs of the Central Government in the near future 
were likely to be as great and to develop quite as rapidly as those of the 
provinces, while they did not apprehend that the richer provinces, 
such as Bombay, would be seriously handicapped in the administration 
of their own finances. The Committee attached a table showing the 
percentage of growth in the last eight years (1912-13 to 1920-21) under 
the proposed provincial heads from wliich they concluded that several 
of the provinces, and Bombay in particular, might look for reasonable 
elasticity in their revenues apart from Income-tax, an elasticity 
which would in most cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay. 

4:88. The case of General Stamps was considered to be somewhat 

GxHxaRL Stamps different. The original figure of gross surplus 
MADS Provincial. of the provinces given in paragraph 206 of the 
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Reforms Report was subsequently reduced by the Government of 
India and the Simla Oo)\fcn‘nr.e, and the modifications made in 
tbe normal revemu and expenditure of provinces showed that the 
poorer provinces would be left with no surplus if the proposal of the 
joint authors was accepted ; whereas the (\unmittee believed that the 
intention of tlte R( j)ort was to ^rive. each of the provinces some surplus 
revenue to start witli. Special doles and temporary assistance were 
out of the question in the new scheme of Reforms. The only remedy 
was therefore to nudvc General Slumps a provincial revenue throughout. 
The arguments against suc-h a course were not of the same force as in 
tlie case of Income-tax. Tn fact there would be the taint of a 
divided head if Judicial Stamps were made Provincial and General 
Stamps Central. There were no practical difficulties in the proposil 
cither. The Committee therefore recommended the provincialisinlg 
of General Stamps. Because of this it was seen that the deficit of the 
GovernmeJit of India woidd be increased by nearly four crores. Afte^ 
making certain minor adjustments the Committee finally calculated\ 
the deficit of the Govermnent of India to be 983 lakhs. 


IJISTKIBUTIOU OF 

Au.-Tndia dkcicmt 
AMONG THK I'ROVIN- 
CBS. 


489- The manner in which they proposed to 
distribute the deficit among the provinces was 
as follows : — 


At the outset they arrived at what was called “ the extra spending 
power ” of eacli province from the figures of normal revenue and expen- 
diture as based on their proposals and then they considered the 
possibility of securing tlie All -India deficit by an even rate on all the 
provincial surpluses. They remarked; however, that the far-reaching 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces i)recluded - this 
apparently equitable arrangement as causing hardship in some cases. 
The Committee considered each province on its merits, relying as they 
remarked, “ Imtli on the abundant statistical information which was 
placed at our disposal and on the insight which we gained into the 
general situation by our local consultations with the best expert opinion.” 
They then set out the recommendations in a table which has been used 
as a basis for Devolution Rule 17. In paragraph 21 they again reverted 
to the argximent used by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the 
Government of India that Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab 
would be making proportionately greater contributions than Bombay 
and Bengal. This, however, the Committee modified by recognising 
that Bengal and Bombay would make indirect contributions through 
Customs and Income-tax to the Government of India. In paragraphs 
23 to 30 of the Report they discussed what the standard contributions 
of the provinces should be. In paragraph 27 they put down the percent- 
age contribution to deficit which should be taken from each province. 
They remarked : 

** In arriying at this ratio' we have taken into consideration the indirect contributions 
of the pio^noos to the purse of the Government of India* and in particular the incidence 
of CustoiiiB duties and of Income-tax. We have inquired into the relative taxable capa- 
cities of the provinces, in the li^t of their agricultural and industrial wealth end of 
all other relevant incidents of their economic positions, including partionlari^ theif 
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lisinlity to laEiine. It should be observed that we have oonsideied their taxable capa- 
cities not only as they are at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future, 
but from the point ox view also of the capaci^ of each province for expansion and deve- 
lopment s^culturally and industrially, and in respect of imperfectly developed assets 
suoh as minerals and forests. We have also given consideration to the elasticity of the 
existing heads of revenue which will be secur^ to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealUi for taxation. After estimating, to the best of our ability, the weight which 
should be given to each of these circumstances, we recommend the following ratio as 
re p resenting an equitable basis for the relative contributions of the provinces to the 
deficit/’ 

There is ample reason to believe that the Committee had neither the 
Btatistical material available nor the time at their disposal (their tour 
of India and the report being completed in less than 8 weeks) to carry out- 
to perfection this admirable statement of their aims. In paragraph 
28 the Committee pointed out how this ratio should be attained, llie 
figures need not be considered as the proposals cm this point were not 
accepted. 

490. On the 24th April the Government of India forwarded to this 

Pbotxst MADS BY Govemment the Report of the Meston Committee. 
THB OovxBHMEiiT OF They asked for the Bombay Government’s remarks 
KBccwMBBDAnoNsoF criticisms to be sent to them before Ist of 

THB Mestok Com- June. On the 3rd of June the Govemment of Bom- 
>«ttee. bay sent a reply to this letter emphatically protest- 

ing against the recommendations of the Meston Committee. The 
main points of the letter may be briefly stated as follows : — 

The Government of Bombay regarded the proposals as totally un- 
acceptable. If this Govemment were to finance wholly the main services 
of Law and Order, Education, Medical relief, and ^nitation from local 
resources the latter must not be handed over to this Govemment in 
the present emasculated form. It was a patent absurdity to leave this 
province with all the disabilities of a highly industrial province, such 
as the high cost of establishment, and higher standard of administra- 
tion, to finance its liabilities out of the taxation of small cultivators and 
of the labouring classes. The Committee’s proposal amounted to 
this that all taxation of the wealth and luxurier> of the rich, such 
as foreign spirits, wines, expensive piece-goods, motor-cars, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, should. go to the Central revenues under the 
heada of Customs, and in addition all direct taxation of this class should 
be sequestrated for Imperial demands. The allowance made to this 
Govemment for this indirect contribution was prima facie absurdly 
inadequate. The Bombay Govemment pointed out that in paragraph 7 
of the Committee’s report an attempt was made to give the impression 
that in Bombay particularly there was a great capacity for future growth 
in the revenuea assigned to the Province. These figures were pointed o^i; 
to be fallacious. For example, the increase in Excise revenue was we 
to the drastic increase in taxation on liquor and also to the aucwonl 
sjBtem of issuing licenses. The method was in force in Madras f^r a 
long time, but it was introduced in Bombay only in 1917-18. In ^e 
four years after that the Excise revenue rose by about 65 per/ cent. 
These hi|^ praoes obtained at the bidding for the licenses were we in 
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SUQGESTSD ABOLI- 
TION OF PEOVINOIAL 
CONTBIBtTTI ONS : 
SUMMARY OF THE 

Mbston Settlement. 


493. The Joint Parliamentaiy Committee remarked that the 
acceptance of the latter pro^iosal emphasised the 
intention that the contributions from the provinces 
to the Central Govenunent should cease at the 
earliest possible moment. The Committee attached 
great importance to the fulfilment of this intention 
and they therefore recommended to the Government of India that 
steps should be taken to ensure the abolition of the contributions 
within a reasonably short period. They directed I he Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to make constant endeavour to 
render the Central Government independent of provincial assistance at 
the earliest possible date. 1 

This was the last stage in the evolution of the Meston settle- 
ment. The settlement as far as it refers to the distribution of 


sources between the Central and the Provincial Governments might be 
summarised as follows : 


Income-tax, Salt, Opium, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, were 
made central sources of revenue. Land Revenue, Excise, non- Judicial 
and Judicial Stamps, Forests, Registration, and Irrigation, were made 
provincial sources of revenue. The contributions were fixed under 
Devolution Rule 17. Devolution Rule 18 provided for the gradual 
extinction of contributions. The industrial provinces got a grudging 
concession in Devolution Rule 15 but the Rule as it was framed has 
been always taking with one hand what was given by the other. 

494. Since the inauguration of the new financial settlement as finally 
Fight against the in the Devolution Rules, there have 

Meston Settlement, been a series of protests and representations from 
1921.1927. the €k)vemraent of Bombay, the Legislative Council 

and non-ofiicial bodies. The Legislative Council has taken a very 
keen interest in the fight against the Meston Settlement. Innumerable 
resolutions are sent in at every session requesting the Government 
to approach the Government of India for a revision of the Meston 
Settlement. 


After the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, this Govern- 
ment in February 1922 addressed a representation to the Government 
of India. The main points of the representation were as follows. It 
\»ra8 pointed out that the expectations as regards the growth of our 
beads of revenue entertained by the Meston Committee had proved 
after two years working to be entirely wrong. The latest figures were 
given to prove this point. Government also dealt with the two palliative 
measures which were sanctioned by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
As regards the restriction of Bombay’s contribution to the central deficit 
to the sum of Rs. 56 lakhs, it was pointed out that this did not give any 
actual relief but only relief from future liabilities. As regards Devolution 
Rule 15 regarding the allocation of a share of Income-tax, this Govern- 
ment pointed out that though the measure was designed presd^My 
to assist industrial provinces in particnhir, it had proved wholly illusory 
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ixi this Presiclmcy. The vecy msignificant natoie of the thiee-pie rate 
was proved by the Goveniment of Bombay by showing that even when 
the total income-tax and Super-tax receiv^ by the Government of India 
amounted to a large figure, this Gk>veinment would get a very small 
share of it. The Government of Bombay therefore suggested that a 
simple and intelligible system of a share of all increase in both Income- 
tax and Super-tax should be substituted for the existing unsatisfactory 
device. It was proposed that Bombay should get one-third of the total 
increase in revenue for the year 1921-22 over the datum line of 1920-21. 


SBNTATIVBS. 

1922. 

proposals. 

discussed 


495. A conference cf Financial Bepresentatives was held at Simla in 

April 1922. In this Conference the Government 
Financial rkpre- of Bombay asked for a ;‘ihare of Income-tax 
April even in exchange for a share of Land Revenu-i. 
The other provinces opposed all the Bombay 
The conclusions arrived at the Conference were 
by the Gov’emment of India in their despatch dated 
13th July 1922 to the Secretary of State. The Government of India 
reviewed the discussion at the Financial Conference of provincial 
representatives held in Simla in April 1922 and gave a review 
of the financial position of the provinces almost all of which showed 
deficit budgets. The discussion also dealt \vith Bombay’s , demand for 
a revision of the Settlement and a claim for one-third share of the 
increase in the Income-tax revenue. It was pointed out that other pro- 
vinces opposed any reversion to the scheme of divided heads and with the 
exception of Bengal they also strongly disapproved of any proposal to 
revise the Financial Settlement. The other provinces while they laid 
the greatest possible stress upon the necessity for the speedy reduction 
and abolition of the provincial contributions held strongly to their view 
that the existing Financial Settlement shoidd be retained intact. 

496. In 1922 Bengal was allowed a remission of its contribution. This 
Bengal allowed Government protested strongly against this special 

A REMISSION OF ITS favouT showB to Bengal. In their letter of 4th 
CONTRIBUTION. August 1922 the Ck>vernmsnt of Bombay 

repeated their dissatisfaction with the Settlement. It was pointed 
out that the Government of India, who cited the authority of Devolu- 
tion Rules as approved by Parliament, were ready to throw them aside 
without due authority in favour of Bengal. The Government of Bombay 
had nothing to say against Bengal receiving any help, but they protested 
that the help should have been given in this objectionable manner. 

497. In the autumn session of the Legislative Assembly in the same 

Protest made by (1922) a resolution was moved that the total 

Bombay bbfbesbnta- contribution be reduced by 2 crores and the 
TivEs in the Lbois- benefit be given to Madi^, United Provinces 
LATivE Assembly. Punjab. To this resolution an amend- 

ment was moved by th^ representatives ( official And nou-official ) of 
Bombay to the effect that a Commission should be appointed to go 
into the whole question of the Financial Settlement, Both the 
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resolution and the amendment were negatived ; but the Bombay 
representatives exposed the inequity of the existing allocation by 
stating the Bombay case fully. 

498. In October 1922, the Government of Bombay addressed another 

Fubtheb eepbb- to the Government of India asking for an 

BENTATioN MADE IK eurlv authoritative and impartial re-examination 
of the existing Settlement. They pointed out the 
failure of the Settlement in solving the problem of Central and Provincial 
finance. In putting forward their claim for a share in Income-ta^^ 
they pointed out that in Australia, both the Commonwealth and thi 
States Governments levied Income-tax. The difficulties in dividing 
heads of revenue were in tlie opinion of the Government of Bomba^ 
overstated. The capital error committed by the Meston Committee\ 
which vitiated their proposals was their refusal to recognise that the 
administrative needs of an industrial and an agricultural province could \ 
not be measured on the same ]>lane. It was pointed out that it was 
fantastic to argue that State expenditure per head of population should 
be the same in every provincial area. The State expenditure per head 
in Tasmania was less than half of that in West Australia, and little more 
than half of that in New' South Wales and Queensland. The people 
of Bombay demanded a standard of the amenities of civilisation in the 
shape of education, hospitals, medical research, facilities for rapid tran- 
sport and communications, which were, unknown and scarcely desired 
in rural areas elsewhere ; and since they paid at least 4 times as much 
taxation per head as the people of other provinces, they could not be 
expected to remain content with a system which diverts the product 
of their industr}^ energy and intelligence to the Central exchequer. 

499. In reply to the despatch embodying the conclusions of the Simla 

Conference, of April 1922 the Secretary of State 
STATE’a^REFLY^*^^ Novembcr 1922, while regretting that the 

expectations raised in the Meston Committee Report 
were not fully realised, held that the provincial Governments, still got 
something more than what they would have got according to the previous 
Settlement. He therefore emphasised the need for economy and retren- 
chment and also laid stress on the Centra] Government concentrating 
its resources with a view to wiping out the provincial contributions as 
quickly as possible. He refused to make any changes in the existing 
Settlement. 

600. On 9th Febniary 1923, this Government again addressed another 

Yet another he- Government of India. In this 

pBBSENTATioN IN lottcr they pointed out that any steps to reduce 
February 1923. contributions of Madras, the Punjab or the 

United Provinces would gravely prejudice Bombay’s case. The size 
of the contributions of the highly favoured agricultural pro^dnoes, was 
entirely iOusory since in point of fact Bombay’s real contribution to the 
central exchequer including Income-tax and Super-tax was considerably 
greater than the contributions of Madras, the Punjab, or the United 
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Provinces. The Government of Bombay therefore asked for an assurance 
that pending the consideration of their representation, .the status 
quo shoal d be observed and no reduction of provincial contributions, 
which, under the Devolution Rules, could only discriminate still more 
unfairly between this Presidency and those referred to above, should be 
allowed. In their letter of 22nd February 1923, the Government of India 
refused to give this assurance taking their stand on the Devolution 
Rules as approved by both Houses of Parliament and reafi&rmed by the 
Secretary of State. 


501. In their letter No. 1099-F. dated 16th July 1923, the Government 
Peoposed bnquiby informed the provincial Governments that 


ISTTO THE SCHEME OF 

Indian taxation. 


they were considering the question of instituting 
a scientific enquiry into In^an taxation — central, 
provincial and local, and asked for an opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment on the questions, among others, whether the enquiry should be 
undertaken by special experts in consultation with central and provincial 
Governments or by a Committee, and what the terms of reference for 
such an enquiry should be. In reply to Bombay Government’s telegram 
asking whether the Meston Settlement came within the scope of the 
proposed enquiry, the Gk)vemment of India evaded the question. 

In their letter of 6th September 1923, this Government while welcoming 
a really exhaustive enquiry, opposed the non-inclusion of the Meston 
Settlement in the terms of reference. It was pointed out that if the whole 
subject of Indian taxation was to be thrown into the melting pot of 
criticism, there could be no exclusion of existing interests and no reserva- 
tions in favour of those Governments who might have secured any 
advantage to themselves under the existing system. This Gk>vernment 
therefore refused to consent to this enquiry. At the instance of the 
Government of India, the question was discussed at the Conference of 
Finance Members in November 1923 and the appointment of a 
Committee to consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, 
provincial and local — Mitss equitable and in accordance with economic 
principles, was agreed upon. 

502. During the general discussion on the budget in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1924, Mr. Bell, an official repre- 
sentative of this Government, raised the question 
of the Meston Settlement and gave figures to show 
how the anticipations of the Meston Committee in 
paragraph 7 of their Report regarding the rapidly 
expanding nature of the provincial revenues, had been falsified. He 
pointed out how inequitable it was that the Central Government should 
take away by way of Income-tax and Customs revenue all the taxation of 
industrial and commercial classes ; whereas the provincial Governments 
had to bear all the increased expenditure from the non-expanding sources 
like Land Revenue and Excise. In 1985 Mr. Hudson, another Provincial 
representative, again made a similar speech on the Meston Settlement 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

MO H 256>-^7 


FVRTHBB TEOTEaTS 
HADE BY Bombay 

BBBEX8BNTATIVB8 HT 
THE LEGISDATiyE 

Assembly. 
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503. In his budget speech in March 1925, the Finance Member of the 
Pbotsst REfloLu- Ck)verninent of India announced the decision to 
TIDE PASSED DT THE remit thc contributions of four provinces to the 
^ifBAT Lboiblativb exteut of 2-5 crores under Devolution Rule 18 as 
wellas to remit totally the contribution of Bengal for 
three more years. Bombay was left out and no relief was given to this 
Province. The members of the Bombay Legislative Council were 
exasperated at this and immediately adopted a resolution urging upon 
this Gk)vernment the necessity of urgently communicating to the 
Government of India by a proper representation from the House, the 
just claims of Bombay for further consideration. The representation^ 
was drafted and sent to the Government of India by March 14th. Thre0 
reasons were advanced for claiming reconsideration of the whole\ 
situation and for reopening the Meston Settlement ; 

(1) the whole ^ttlement as proposed had already been modified 
by changes made in Devolution Rules 15 and 18 ; 

(2) the premises on which the Settlement was based could be 
demonstrated to be erroneous; 

(3) the anticipations of the Meston Committee could be demon- 
strated to have been completely falsified by events. 

Analysing the figures in detail it was first shown how out of the 18| 
crores of net increase of revenue, the four provinces Madras, Unitea 
Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, got 15 crores while Bombay got only 
92 lakhs. The Meston Committee admitted that this increase in revenue 
came to the provinces as a windfall or as a bye-product of a constitutional 
change and not as a result of the consideration of the financial needs of 
individual provinces. The Settlement had come about from political 
and not primarily from financial motives. The Meston Committee did 
not consider themselves called upon to justify such a violent change in 
the existing revenues. After pointing this out, the representation went 
on to show how the anticipations of the Meston Committee regarding 
the future expansion of provincial revenues had proved false. As regards 
the Committee’s statement that Bombay had attained a scale of 
expenditure far above the Indian average, it was pointed out that nobody 
cc'ul^ question the right of a province to tax itself more in order to provide 
for itself better facilities of education, medical relief, sanitation, etc. On 
the other ^and the grievance of the people was that while the taxes 
handsomely contributed by the wealthier classes, such as Income-tax, 
Supertax, Customs, etc., were appropriated by the Central Government, 
the Provinefal Gk)vernment was left to provide for the amenities of those 
classes out of taxes raised from the rural population. Further, it was 
pointed out that during the years 1920-23 this Province had contributed 
36 per cent of the total taxes on income collected in the whole of India. 
Even if allowance were made for taxes paid by companies in other 
provinces, it could not be disputed that Bombay paid far more than other 
{urovinces. It was then urged that pending the revision of allocation of 
die sources of revenue, the contribution of 56 lakhs which this Govermnent 
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paid should be entirely remitted as in the case of Bengal. Itwaa fnrthar 
pointed out that Bombay contributed to the central exchequer seTend 
times more per head than other provinces in India. It tvas therefore 
claimed that Bombay should get some share of the large revenue it contri- 
buted to the Government of India. The representation then went on to 
cite the financial arrangements of other federal countries which were 
based on quite difierent principles from those accepted by the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Report. Separation of sources of revenue was shown not to 
be an absolutely essential condition of federal finance. Lastly the 
representation stated that even the Reforms Enquiry Committee had 
recommended a revision of the Meston Settlement and it Was therefore 
pressed that the whole case should be referred to another Committee. 


Tbs Guybbsmbst 
or IsDiA’n bbflt. 


504. In forwarding this representation to the Government of India, 
this Government drew their attention to the pre- 
vious protests made by it.* The Finance Member 
of the Government of India had expressed in the 
Assembly his willingness to consider the amendment of Devolution 
Rule 15 but the question was so urgent that it could not be postponed 
until the next Conference of Finance Members. It was therefore 
requested that an immediate reference of the whole Meston Settlement 
should be made to the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 


In their letter of 24th March 1925, the Government of India regretted 
their inability to entrust the revision of the Meston Settlement to the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. They expressed, however, their 
willingness to ask the Committee to advise on Devolution Rule 15. On 
12th of April the Government of Bombay enquired whether the reference 
to the Taxation Committee had been made. On 22nd April 1925, the 
Government of India communicated the following as the additional terms 
of reference to the Taxation Enquiry Committee : — 

The operation of Devolution Rule 15 in regard to the allocation 
of a share of Income-tax to Provincial Governments has not been 
quite fair to all of them and the Committee should advise on this 
aspect of the case.” 

The Government of India also communicated their intention to 
discuss the subject at the« Finance Members' Conference in November 
1926. 


505. Prior to the Conference of Finance Members in 1925, the Govern- 
ment of India circulated a memorandum containing theod tn^m concln- 
Peovmiowal Cox. Taxation Enquiry Committee with 

oLVBioBs 07 THE Tcgard to thc amendment of Devolution Rule 16. 
Taxation Enquiby The Committee after examining the question in all 
MMiTTBE. aspects came to the conclusion tlmt the whole 

system of dividing the Income-tax on the basis of a datum line was 
unsound for the following reasons : — 

* For further deUuli of the working of DeYolutfon Rule 16, lee Appendix C. 
xo H 2se— a7a 
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(1) the prosperity and depression of industries in the main industrial 
proyinoes do not synchronise. A year of boom in Bombay may be a 
year xd depression in Bengal and vice versd ; 

(2) the adoption of a datum line has the defect of giving a 
premium to provinces where Income-tax assessment had not been 
satisfactory before the introduction of the new centralised Income- 
tax Department ; 

(3) different datum lioi^for different provinces would be little 
removed from an arbitrary distribution of funds. 

In view of these consideratiohs the Committee decided to take up the 
question as a part of the major question of the theoretically correc 
distribution of taxes between the Central, Provincial and Local. 

506. The question of amendment of Devolution Kule 1 5 was di8cus8ed\ 

SvooisTSD Conference of; 1925. The Government of India ' 

AxasDifsiiT ov admitted that Devolution Rule 15 had not worked ia 
Dbvolutiok practice as it was intended to work, but it could not 
‘ be revised without raisihg the general question of 

the revision of the Meston Settlement. Mr. Wiles, Finance Secretary of 
the Government of Bombay, expressed a hope that the reported opinion 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee would not lead to the abandonment 
of the relief proposed to be given to the province by the amendment of 
the role and suggested that a more satisfactory datum line for calculation 
would be based not on the assessed income of the particular year 1920-21,. 
but on the average of the lOye^s ending 1920-21. The Chairman 
undertook to have the suggestion of Bombay carefully examined. 

507. At the beginning of 1926 the Taxation Enquiry Committee sub> 
mitted its Report. The Report discussed whether 
certain taxes should be Imperial or Provincial in the 
interests of efficiency of administration and general 
principles. The Committee examined all the taxes 
levied in India and expressed their views as to which 

authority should properly beresponsiblefor the administration of any 
particular tax. They made certain proposals about non-judicial Stamps 
and Income-tax which formed the basis of subsequent changes proposed 
by the Government of India. The Report as a whole has done little to< 
affect the Meston Settlement in any way. This brings us to the last stage 
of this aspect of the question and the abortive attempts made by the 
Government of India to carry out minor changes in the Meston ^ttle- 
ment may be briefly mention^. In August 1926, the Government of 
India addressed a letter to all provincial (^vernments making tentative 
proposals for Certain modificationB of the Meston Settlement based on the 
recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. They pointed 
out that the Committee was not asked to consider the equity of the Meston 
Award ; they could only indicate the theoretically correct distribution 
of taxes between Imperial, Provincial and Local. The Taxation Com- 
mittee oonsid^ed that a division of Income-tax was unavoidable if 


AnnDMFVB MAUI BT 
TKB GoVXBinCEVT OV 
IbDIA VO OABBT OUT 
lOBOBinUBOBB Uf 1KB 

Mbbtoh Sbitlbmkbt. 
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tlie distribution of the taxes was to be fair to industrial and agricultural 
provinces alike and that if equilibrium could be secured by this means 
alone, it was undesirable to use any other balancing factor. The final 
recommendations of the Committee reduced themselves to — 

(а) the transfer of non- judicial Stamps, Excise duty on country-made 
foreign liquor and possibly the revenue now derived from Excise 
opium to the Imperial Government, and 

(б) the establishment of eqiii librium by the transfer to the provinces 
of a share of Income-tax. 

The Government of India in their letter were concerned with non- 
judicial Stamps and Income-tax. Before making any new proposals as 
regards the revision of the Meston Settlement, the Government of 
India laid down four propositions, acceptance of which they considered 
necessary in the interest of equity. 

The propositions were : 

(1) The Meston Award should be regarded as the settlement which 
holds the field so far as its major achievements are concerned. 

(2) The changes to be introduced into that Settlement should be 
kept down to the minimum . 

(3) Any sacrifice of revenue involved in a redistribution of taxes 
must be at the expense of the Central Government and cannot be 
made until the provincial contributions have ceased. 

(4) The distribution of taxes should give the Central Government 
sufficient freedom to expand its revenues to meet emergencies, such 
ns a great war. 

Following these principles, the proposals which the Government of 
India made in this letter may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(1) Non-judicial Stamps should be transferred to the Central 
Government. 

(2) The provinces should be given the proceeds of a flat rate of 
Income-tax (say, for purposes of illustration, 2J or 3 pies in the rupee) 
on pereonal assessable income from all sources (including dividends 
from companies wherever situated) of assessoes resident within the 
province. The administration of the Income-tax department would 
continue to be exclusively under the Central Government but it was 
not proposed to debit any portion of the cost of the department to 
the Provincial Governments, 

(3) The resulting provincial deficits, adjusted with reference to 
existing annual assignments, would be made good by means of fixed 
assignments from ^e Central Government which would remain 
unchanged indefinitely, the amounts of such assignments being so 
calciila^ as to place the provinces in approximately the same financial 
position at the outset as if no change h^ be^ made in the Meston 
Settlement. The flat rate of Incme-tax would be so fixed as to 
xeduoe the eential assigmnents to as low a figures a possible. 
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608. On the 26tb October 1926 the official reply to the Government 
Refly of the of India’s letter of August 1926 was sent. The 
Smbay”^ OF 26ra which the Government of Bombay took up 

October 1926. may be summed up as follows : — 

(1) they maintained their claim that the Meston Settlement should 
be reconsidered. 

Subject to this claim, 

(2) they desired Devolution Rule 15 to be modified as suggested 

before the proposed revision of the Settlement was effected and the 
revenue which Bombay would receive from Devolution Rule 15 as 
so modified to bo talien into account in considering its share of thel 
taxation of income ; \ 

(3) the difference between what Bombay would have received under 
a more equitable Devolution Rule 15 and the existing rule, since the 
Reforms, should be made good by a lump payment to Bombay ; 

(4) the modification of Devolution Rule 15 should take precedence 
of the remission of provincial contributions, if both could not be 
effected at once ; 

(5) further detailed consideration should be given to the question 
of dividing non-judicial stamps between Central and Provincial 
Governments. They pointed out that not all items of the stamp 
revenue needed to be centralised. Especially in the case- of the tax- 
ation of futures ” they were not prepared to give up this source of 
revenue because they hoped to levy this tax iu future and to realise 
a gieat deal of revenue from it ; 

(6) the proposed basis for distributing their share of Income- 
tax among the different provinces could not be accepted in the absence 
of reliable figures. The basis should be determined after obtaining 
actual figures of personal assessed incomes of the different provinces 
and should be such as to compensate adequately provinces such as 
Bombay, which derived a larger share of the tax from income assessed 
at higher rates than other provinces. The Government of Bombay 
placed before the Government of India their demand for a graduated 
pie rate but did not press for it ; 

(7) the pie rate on the assessed income should be as high as possible 
and the fixed assignments as low as possible, or eliminated ; 

(8) the rate should be so fixed as to compensate the provinces for the 
prospective growth of revenue from non-judicial stamps and for the loss 
of the right to increase it by means of provincial legislation ; 

(9) if immediate relief could not be given .to this Presidency by 
means of the modifications in Devolution Rule 15 proposed in 
(2) and (3), its provincial contribution should be remitted 
temporarily. 

Apart from these points, the Government of Bombay put forward 
for the consideration of the Gov^nment of India the suggestion that 
in the event of these proposals failing to secure acceptance, it would 
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be more equitable in any case that the India surplus in 1927-28 should 
be divided in arithmetical proportion to the amount of the outstanding 
contributions instead of according to the existing scale. 

509. The proposals were discussed at the Conference of Financial 
CoKciusionaorTHE ^Fesentatives in November 1926. After discus- 
Financial Confer- sion both in the full Conference and in the 
19 ^ November specially appointed Sub-Committee, the following 
general propositions were agreed to by the Con- 
ference pending examination of the whole subject by the Statutory 
Commission ; — 

(i) It was desirable in principle that some of the Stamp duties 
(broadly those suggested by the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India) should become central sources of re venue, •provided 
that the provinces were adequately compensated for the loss both 
of actual revenue and of potential increases of revenue. 

(ii) It was desirable that a new formula should be found to replace 
Devolution Kule 15, of such a character as to give each province an 
interest in receipts, from taxes on income which would reflect the 
groAving prosperity of the province as measured by assessments, 
provided that the amount payable to each province should be not 
less than it would get under Devolution Buie 15. (It was understood 
that the question of the assessment which should be adopted as the 
basis of the formula would remain open). The alternatives included 
the following : — 

(а) Total assessable incomes in each Province. 

(б) Personal incomes only including dividends from companies 

wherever situated of assessees resident within the Province. 

(c) Personal incomes plus incomes assessable to Super-tax. 

(d) Personal incomes plus companies’ income. 

(Hi) No modifleation ought to be made in the direction of increasing 
the sums payable out of the proceeds of central revenues to particular 
provinces, until the Government of India had first extinguished the 
provincial contributions (Bombay dissented while Bihar and Orissa 
remained neutral). 

(iv) It was not deshrable to eflect major changes in the Meston . 
Settlement as regards the taxes allocated to the central and provincial 
Governments respectively, or as regards the relative position of one 
province to another. (Biombay and Bengal dissented and maintained 
their demand for a complete revision of the Settlement. Bihar and 
Orissa stated that they never accepted the Meston Settlement as a 
satisfactory final arrangement. Burma agreed provided that the 
question of rice dutt was not held to be a major change. The Central 
Provini^s and the United Provinces reserved consideration of the 
Famine Insurance Fund. Alumm asked that the question of tea duty 
should remain open.) 
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(v) It was desirable to arrive at a settlement of questions (i) and 
(n) in such a way as to secure that, as soon as the provincial contri- 
butions are extinguished, the new formula regarding Income-tax 
might come into force, giving to each province an assignment in 
respect of Income-tax var)dng with the Income-tax assessments of 
each year (the question on what assessments the formula should be 
based being left open), which would not be less than was sufficient 
to compensate it for any loss of stamp revenue and for the assignment 
which it would receive or .expected thereafter to receive under Devolu- 
tion Rule 15 as it stood, such assignment also if possible to absorb 
existing temporary assignments if any, (Bombay agreed s^^bject 
to the condition that in fixing the assignment the fact that Bombay 
had suffered in a marked degree on account of the defective operatiqn 
of Devt)lution Rule 15 should be taken into conaideratior ii Thdy 
maintained a right to payment of arrears under the Rule as it oughl); 
to have operated if the basis had been equitable.) \ 


(tn) It was desirable that the new formula should be uniform for 
all provinces if possible. But at the same time if the new formula 
was such as to give greater increases in revenue to some provinces 
than to others, the advantage gained by one province over another 
should not be so great as seriously to disturb the balance established 
between province and province by the Meston Settlement. 


XnJE UMI)EB BON- 
JUDICIAI. STAMPS 

CALLED FOR BY THE 

Government of 
India. 


510. On the recommendations of this Conference the Government 
Estimate of rbve- of India asked from the provinces an estimate of 
the revenue under non-judicial Stamps which the 
Conference had recommended should be transferred to 
the central Government. In their letter No. 5007-A 
dated 19th May 1927, the Government of Bombay 
replied that as regards documents now reserved for central legislation, 
the estimatfe of revenue was in 1924-25. 35J lakhs and in 1925-26 — 32J 
lakhs. As regards the estimate of revenue in the case of other documents 
which for administrative and other reasons were projjosed to be 
centralised, the Superintendents of Stamps stated that they had no 
means of estimating the revenue under them. 


511. At the end of September 1927, the Government of India again 
Frfsh proposals provincial Governments as regards the 

MADE BY THE Govern- readjustment within the Meston Settlement. After 
ment o» India citing the recommendations of the Finance Members’ 
September 1927. Conference of 1926, the Government of India made 
their new proposals. These may be briefly summarised as follows 

(1) Stamp duties on the documents specified in Annexure A to tb»ir 
letter should be transferred to the Central Government. 


(2) The Provinces should be given a share of Income-tax at 
the rate of three pies in the rupee on personal assessable incomes from 
all sources of assessees resident within the Province. 
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(3) The assignments under Devolution Kule 16 and other revenue 
assignments which are not in the nature of payments for specific services 
rendered, should be abolished. 

(4) ’If, in the case of any Province, the proceeds of the three pie rate 
were less than the loss of revenue from (1) and (3), the difference should 
be made good by means of an assignment from Central Revenues until 
the question of the future financial relations between the Central 
Government and the Provincial Governments was settled after enquiry 
by the Statutory Commission. 

The Government of India pointed out that the proposed readjustment 
was likely to result in an initial sacrifice by the Central Government of 
^nearly Rs. 65 lakhs. They dealt at length with the question why the 
personal assessed incomes and not total assessed incomes should be taken 
as the basis for calculation. The main reason for doing this was to give 
predominance to the principle of domicile and to avoid the defect pointed 
‘ out by many critics that the shareholders of companies which paid their tax 
in a particular province, might be scattered over many provinces. 

512. To this letter the Government of Bombay replied on the 
Bombay Govkeh November 1927. As regards the computation 

MEN^s^^^Kpi.Y^ OP of the Government of India that the revenue to 

Novekbsb 1027. be surrendered on account of centralisation of 
certain heads would amount to 38 lakhs in Bombay, the Gk)yemment 
of Bombay pointed out that as regards the stamp duty on documents 
now reserved for Central Legislation they estimated on an average 
about 33 to 34 lakhs of revenue. It was difficult to say how the Govern- 
ment of India computed for the remaining heads a total revenue of only 
3 to 5 lakhs. The Government of Bombay, therefore, expressed their 
doubt as regards the accuracy of the estimate. As regards the figure of 
personal incomes given in the Gk)vemment of India’s letter, it wm 
pointed out that this figure in the case of many provinces and for India 
as a whole was equal to or even less than Return IV of the Income-tax 
Report, which was certainly pure personal income. In other words 
the Government of Bombay pointed out that according to the Govern 
ment of India, no income which came under Rvtum III of the Report 
could be personal income — s, proposition which is open to serious doubt. 
The Government of Bombay therefore questioned the accuracy of these 
figures of personal incomes. They pointed out their difficulty in under- 
standing the full implication of the proposal in the absence of rdiable 
figures. They further pointed out that this difficulty of computing 
personal incomes was likely to be recurring. Further, as the adminis- 
tration of Income-tax was entir^y Central, the Frovinw^ Governments 
would have no means of checking the accuracy of the personal income 
figures. The Government of Bombay therefore urged upon the Cknrem* 
ment of India the desirability of taking a basis like total assessed income, 
which was above suspicion. As rega^ the flat rate of three pies, tins 
Government pressed for a graduate pie rate as recommended fay the 
JSaxation Enquiry Committee. It was pointed out that such a graduated 
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rate would enable the industrial provinces to have a &dr share in the 
growing prosperity of their own industry. Lastly, the Government of 
Bombay pressed also for a share in Super-tax as being the only way 
in which the Government of an industrial province could share in the 
prosperity of the province. The Super-tax in the boom^ear (1921-22) 
was 347 lakhs and in 1926-27 it was only 72 lakhs. A graduated pie rate 
for Super-tax could be devised on the same principle as that recommended 
in the case of Income-tax. 

These proposals were discussed at the Ck>nf erence of Finandal Represent* 
atives in November 1927. The Conference showed divergence of views 
between the various provinces. Bombay and Bengal were not satisfied 
with the sums they received under the proposal. The United Provinceii^ 
the Central Provinces and Bihar and Ori^ accepted the proposal ; Burmk 
was neutral ; Assam and Madras were for postponement. The GovemV 
ment of India therefore arrived at no conclusioiis on the proposal and^ 
after noting the divergent views of the various Provincial Govemmenta 
decided to postpone consideration of the proposal pending the enquiry 
into the whole question by the Indian Statutory Commission. 


B. The Working of the Merton Settlement 


Ihtbodcotobt. 


613. In one of their letters the Government of India referred to what 
they called the major achievements ” of the. 
Meston Settlement. As far as Bombay is con- 
cerned the major achievements ’’ of the Meston Settlement have 
been one long tale ol failure and privations. Bombay protested 
from the beginning against the academic and mistaken views of 
the Gk>vemment of India but its protests were unheeded. The 
result has been the stunting of growth or development in the nation 
building as well as other necessary departments, and a period of 
stagnation and in some cases of actual retrogression in the administration 
of this province. Those are the “ major achievements ” of the Meston 
Settlement in this province and in the following paragraphs they will be 
discussed in detail. 


514. In all the proposals for the redistribution of resources under the 
Ibobsased spbnb- Reforms, it was pointed out that the Provincial 
ma powBB UNDEB THE Govcmments would have additional resources placed 
sETTi-EMKNT. disposal. The Meyer Committee, the 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and the Simla Conference, all calculated 
what this additional spending power would be. In paragraphs 1 6 and 17 
of the Meston Committee Import, the problem was finally disposed of. 
The method was to calculate the normal revenue and the normal expendi- 
ture under the new settlement and then to calculate the additional 
spending power secured to each of the provinces. The Meston Committee 
remark^ that the figures of the increased spending power on which they 
ultimately acted may be regarded as agreed figures. In what way the 
figures could be considered agreed it is difficult to say as many provinCM 
protested against them. As the Committee themselves remark^ certain 
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provinces urged that the figures were unduly favourable to the Committee’s 
argument ; the great rise in the Income-tax receipts of 1920-21 meant 
a correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they ceased 
to enjoy a share of those receipts. The Meston Committee brushed 
aside this criticism however on the ground that the same year should be 
used for all calculations. It may be pointed out that the same year 
might well have been a later year rather than the one they fixed upon. 
There is no sanctity about any particular year but the words “ normal 
revenue and normal expenditure ” suggest a consideration of all the facts 
of the kind mentioned by the provincial Governments. The Meston 
Committee, as far as Bombay was concerned, calculated that the increased 
spending power under the Reforms would be nearly 93 lakhs. The figures 
on which this conclusion was based were given in the Appendix to the 
Committee’.^ Report. Briefly analysed, the statement showed that the 
provinces got half cf land revenue, half of Stamps, half of the receipts 
from Major and Minor Irrigation Works which were central before, 
whereas the Imperial Government got half of Income-tax, which was 
provincial before. The Committee calculated that the gross increase 
in provincial revenues would be 193 lakhs ; as against this the Imperial 
expenditure tiansferred to this province would be 100 lakhs. The net 
increase in the provincial income would therefore amoirnt to nearly 
93 lakhs. The Committee proposed that out of this 93 lakhs Bombay 
should contribute 56 lakhs to the Imperial Government, thus leaving 
37 lakhs as the increased spending power after the contribution 
was paid. 

515. In their letter No. J-13 dated 3rd June 1920, the Government of 

The statement pointed out that the increased spending 

aEGAEDiNo Bombay’s power of this province in 1920-21 would not be 
nrcEEASBD sPEHDiHo 03 lakhs as in 1919-20 but only 57 lakhs. In arriving 
FowEB DiaoxTssEii. figUTc thc Government of Bombay follow^ed 

the same method as the Meston Committee, but substituted the figures 
of 1920-21 budget for those of 1919-20 budget. The result was that 
Bombay’s surplus spending power was reduc^, after pa3dng 56 lakhs 
contribution, to one lakh only. The Government of India never 
dealt ^th this point in any of their letters. On the contrary, in 
his despatch of 9tK November 1922 the Secretary of State stated 
that the Settlement laid down as the result of the Financial Relations 
Committee report had placed at the disposal of local Governments 
considerable sums which would not have accrued to them under 
the pre-existing arrangement. It would be worthwhile to examine 
this statement and find out whether Bombay has really secured any 
increased spending power undei the Meston Settlement over what 
it would have had tinder the old Settlement. Two statements have 
been worked out on the same bass as those on which the statement 
at the end of the Mestem Oomiml^’s report was prepared (vide statements 
I ai^ 11). The increase in revenue under the Refinms as compared mSi 
the pre**Brfcflr]ns Bettlement has been first worked out. After that the 
dscseMein ihe prevhioial revwue due to the transfer ol Inoome-tu to 
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the Oenttal Government and the stopping of any assignment from Central 
to Provincial Governments is worked out. For the purpose of the figures 
of assignment from Central to Pl-ovincial the 1919-20 assignment has been 
assumed as measuring Bombay’s loss for th e subsequent years. Bombay’s 
loss on account of Income-tax has been worked out on two alternative 
bases. The first has been to take only half of income-tax in the narrow 
sense. On the second basis half of income-tax jilus super-tax has been 
taken as denoting Bombay’s loss. 


616. It may be contended that the increase in the rates of Income- 
tax in the war period was never v shared with ^he 
provinces and therefore in calculating the Half 
share of Income-tax, thcs proceeds from this increkse 
in rates should not be considered. In the statement however this con- 
tention has not been accepted. In the first place it may be interesting ^ 
note that from 1882 to 1912 Bombay always got a half share of Income- 
tax. When the Government of India raised the rates in the war they did 
so as a temporary measure in order to meet the excessive demands made 
by w'ar finance. The Government of Bombay did not claim a half 
share of the increased rates as they were temporary and meant really 
for war purposes. They did not desire to embarrass the Government 
of India in time of war. But it is almost certain that Bombay would 
have pressed for a true liaU share of Income-tax including the revenue 
due to increased rates ; and it is also almost certain that Bombay would 
have got this half share. Similar arguments apply to the case of super- 
tax wliich was introduced in 1917. The Super-tax, except in the case 
of the companies tax, is merely Income-tax on the higher level of incomes 
and logically if Bombay is to claim a half share of Income-tax there is 
no reason why it should not claim a half share of Super-tax also. Through- 
out the subsequent representations made by the Government of Bombay 
they have all along claimed a half share of Super-tax. There is therefore 
strong jiistification for including half of the share of Super-tax in cal- 
culating Bombay’s loss of revenue. By comparing the increase with 
the decrease in Bombay’s receipts, net increase or decrease of revenue 
has been worked out. As against this, another statement has been 
worked out (vide Statement II) which gives the increase or decrease 
in expenditure due to the fact tliat certain Imperial heads were trans- 
ferred to the provinces or vice versa. One or two points about these 
statements require explanation. The contribution to the Central Govern- 
ment may be taken as a direct loss of revenue or as an increase on the 
axpenditure side. In the statements it has been inebsded as expendi- 
ture. As regards Famine Relief, under the pre Reform Settlement, 
three-fourths of Bombay’s expenditure was met by the Central Govern- 
ment and one-fourth by the Government of Bombay. Three-fourths 
of Bombay’s statutory provision for Famine Relief is therefore really 
eenteal expenditure passed on to the provincial government. Aa 
against this mcreage in expenditure there is a slight decrease due to the 
uenlxaUidng of Income-tax charges, political dh^ges and the abolition 
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at certain contributions from the Provincial to the Central. By deduct- 
ing this decrease in expenditure from the increase the figure of net 
additional expenditure has- been arrived at. This net additional ex- 
penditure has been compared with the net increase or decrease in revenue 
and then Bombay’s loss or gain under the Meston Settlement as comjMired 
with the old Settlement has been worked out. The statement (vide 
Statement III) shows that if only Income-tax is taken, Bombay’s losa 
or gain is as follows : — 


(— lo09 4- gain) 


1921-22 

. , 

, . 


. . — 116 lakhs 

1922-23 


, . 


.. -83 „ 

1923-24 




- -36 „ 

1924-26 

, , 

, , 


.. -14 „ 

1925-26 

. . 

. . 


.. +21 

1926-27 

. . 

. 


• + 4 „ 

1927-28 


. . 


.. +79 „ 


If Super-tax were taken, Bombay’s loss or gain is as follows : — 


1921-22 

, . 

, , 

. . — 288 lakhs 

1922-23 

. , 


. . - 237 „ 

1923-24 

, , 


. . - 127 „ 

1924-25 

. , 


. . - 76 „ 

1926-26 



• • - 22 „ 

1926-27 

, , 


. . - 32 „ 

1927-28 



.. +32 


617. From these statements it will be seen that even if only Income- 
Bombat’s lobs taken, in four years out of seven, the Govem- 

Tnn>xB TBB BBTTLB- ment of Bombay have lost very big sums by the 
new Settlement as compared with the pre-Seform 
Settlement. In the four years that the Government of Bombay 
have lost, their total loss amoimts to 249 lakhs, whereas the gain in the 
three years amounts to 104 lakhs — ^a net loss of 146 lakhs. If Super-tax 
is taken, the Gk»verrment of Bombay lose in six out of the seven years. 
Their total loss for these six years amounts to 782 lakhs, whereas their 
gain amounts only to 32 lakhs — a net loss of 760 lakhs. Thus it wiQbeseen 
that whether only Income-tax is taken or Income-tax plus Super-tax 
in calculating the increased spending power of this province, the 
statement made by the Secretary of State that greater resources were 
made availa^ than under the pre-Reform Settlement is unfounded. 
It may be remarked that the slightly favourable results that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have had in the last two or three years, are due to the 
fact that their contribution has been gradually reduced and the statu- 
tory provision for Famine assignment has also been substantially 
reduced. If these two changes h^ not been made in Bombay’s favour, 
Boinbay would have constetently lost under the new Settlement as 
compand with tiie pre-Beform Settlement. With a share in super- 
tax, which it may certainly be assumed that Bombay would have got from 
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the Government of India in the normal course of events, Bombay's 
gain under the old Settlement would have been far greater. These 
statistics show that the increased spending power which according to 
the Meston Committee, Bombay, should have had, has in fact proved 
wholly illusory* 

518. The Meston Committee in paragraph 7 of their Eeport remarked 
that they did not apprehend that the richer provinces, 

Thu growth of such as Bombay, would be seriously handicapped 
administration of their own finances. They 
appended some figures which indicated, in their 
opinion, that several of the provinces, and Bombay in particular, 
might look for reasonable elasticity in their revenues apart mom 
Income-tax. The Committee attached a table which gave the percenmge 
of growth in the 8 years (1912-13 to Budget 1920-21) under the propo^^ 
provincial heads. The growth had been worked out in the following 
manner The revenue collected in 1912-13 was taken as the basis. Ttie 
figure of the budgeted revenue of 1920-21 was then compared with this 
basis and the percentage of growth calculated. The Committee com- 
puted that the percentage of growth in the 8 years in Bombay was as 
under : 

Per cent. 

Excise . . . . . . 102 * 57 

General Stamps .. .. .. 119 *13 

Land Revenue and other Provincial heads 32 
All Provincial heads . . . . 52*43 

No further explanation was given of these statistics. The conclusion 
which was implicitly suggested was that this percentage divided by 8 
shewed the average annual increase in these heads of revenue. There 
was no doubt that the Committee concluded from these figures that 
Bombay might expect a greater rise in revenue under the three heads. 
In paragraph 20 of their Report they remarked that the pace of 
expansion of Bombay’s revenue was distinctly higher than in any of the 
other provinces. The conclusions of the Committee seem to be based on 
elementary arithmetic and do not stand any critical statistical examina- 
tion. Normal percentage of growth in revenue cannot be worked out 
on so simple a basis. "V^en index numbers are prepared for prices or for 
the cost of living care is taken that abnormal years or any abnormal 
factors are eliminated. An average of three or five years is taken in 
order to eliminate the risk of undue bias in one direction or another. 

It can be shown very easily that by taking another two years quite a 
difierent conclusion can be drawn. If » for example, we were to compare 
the Land Revenue of 1910-11 and 1920-21 actuals, we would find an actual 
decrease of 82 lakhs. The figure of 1910-11 is 517 lakhs and of 1920-21 
aotoals, 435 lakhs. Thus the decrease in Land Revenue, if these two 
years, were taken, would be nearly 16 pet cent. The conclusion of the 
4sommittee appears therefore to be statistically valuelese. 
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619. The GoTemment of Bombay wen quite alive to the faults in the 
Bokbxt’s oostm- Committee’s reasoniug. lu their letter of Srd Juno 


VlOir THAT THH PUB- 
CEHTA0H OF OBOWTB 
AWUMHD BY THB 
•OOHMECTBS OOUtD 
HOT BE AOOEFTED AB 
BOBUAL. 


1920, they pointed out that the iSgura quoted were 
specious. Taking the Excise figure, they showed 
that from 1911-12 to 1916-17, the Excise revenue 
rose from 203 lakhs roughly to 260^ lakhs or a little 
more than 11 lakhs a year, which was about 
4 per cent, on the starting figure. 1917-18 showed the first results of 
a drastic increase of taxation on liquor under which all licenses were 
put up for auction and the real value of the vend fees ascertained 
by free competition. The system had been in force in the Madras 
Presidency for years, but upto that time it had not been adopted in this 
Presidency. The result of this new system was striking. From 260 
lakhs the figures rose to nearly 320 lakhs in 1917-18 and 378 lakhs in 
1918-19; and the budgeted figure on which the Committee based their 
percentage of growth was 430 lakhs. Thus in 4 years the revenue had 
risen by over 65 per cent, or by more than 42 lakhs a year. This 
Government pointed out that the high prices realised at the annual 
auction were due in most cases to speculative bidding and therefore 
with greater experience prices of licenses Would come down to a lower 
level. Assuming however that these extraordinarily high prices 
continued, it was wholly preposterous^to suggest that the future rate of 
increase of Bombay’s Excise revenue could be judged by taking the 
percentage growth in these 8 years. 


As regards Land Revenue and other provincial receipts, this Govern- 
ment pointed out that the latter were of minor importance. As regards 
Land Revenue proper, it was poiaj^d out that this Presidency was 
peculiarly liable to famine. In a famine yeai Land Revenue would be 
suspended and the receipts would therefore be small. In the year 
following a famine year, receipts would be abnormally swollen by the 
collections of a part of the outstanding Land Revenue suspended in the 
year before. Taking this into consideration, this Government examined 
the figures as given by the Committee. It was pointed out that the 
year 1912-13 (the starting point selected by the Coznmittee) was one of 
acute famine in two important districts. As against this, in the year 
1920-21 this Government had budgeted for arrears from the famine 
years of 1917-18 and 1918-19. It might be remarked that the figure of 
417 lakhs was adopted at Simla as the normal Land Revenue. The 
Government of Bombay therefore pointed out that the normal increase 
under Land Revenue could be nowhere near 4 per cent, as computed 
by the Committee but that at best it might be about 2 lakhs a year. 


As regards General Stamps, it was pointed out that the figure of 1920- 
21 was due to the stimulus of war conditio.nfi and the consequent general 
trade boom then existing. The rate of increase which the Committee 
worked out by comparing the figure of 1912 with 1920 could not there- 
fore be accept as the normal rate of growth in General Stamps. 
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620. In most of thdr repiesentationB after this, the Govenunei:^ of 
IvAooinixoT or pointed out the inaccuracy of the Heston 

CoKMifTSfl's oALoiT- ConuDoittee’s calcnlationB as regards the growth of 
LATioxs BBPiiATSDLT Bomhay’s revenue. They returned to the charge in 
sisassBD. ^ forcible manner in the representation of the 

Legislative Council to the Government of India in limToh 1925. A note 
was appended to the reprmntation showing how completely the conten- 
tion of the Committee regarding the elasticity of Bombay’s revenues had 
been falsified in fact. It was pointed out that the realisationa in the four 
years of the reformed Government fell short of the csJculations of the 
Committee by over 9 crores. The Government of Bombay again repeated 
the arguments which have been quoted above and specially emp^isM 
that the selection of two single years as the basis of important oonclusio^ 
had vitiated the whole argument. V 

521. We may now examine how far the experience of the eight yearb 
Actual secbipts since the Heston Committee reported justffies thei^ 
mfDXB MAoi HBAD8 anticipations as regards the expansion of Bombay’s\^ 
o» BBTBHUB. revenucb. Three statements are given which show 

the total receipts under Land Revenue, Excise, and General Stamps. 
(Vide Statements IV, V and VI). The figures for the eight years from 
1920-21 are given below ; they show how the anticipations of the 
Heston Committee have gone wrong 


lSa0.21 (Budget) 
1820.21 (Actual) 
1921-22 o 

1922.2S M 

1928*24 

1924- 25 „ 

1925- 26 „ 

1926- 27 „ 

1987-28 (Bariaed) 
1928-29 (Budget) 


Und 

ICTcnufl 

BzoiflQ 

Gcncml 

SUmpi 

488 

480 

94 

341 

454 

102 

498 

343 

84 

465 

423 

80 

415 

435 

76 

422 

443 

83 

445 

395 

82 

370 

397 

68 

449 

874 

74 

441 

880 

70 


These figures give the actual facts of the last 8 years. The three heads 
of revenue may be considered separately. 

522. As regards Land Revenue, the figure b net Land Revenue, f.6., 
assessment of alienat^ lands has been deducted from 
FiauBBs or lavd Land Revenue as was done by the 

Heston Committee in their calculations. The 


Heston Committee took the budget figure of 1920-21 which was 488. 
This was as was pointed out in the Bombay Government’s letter above 
referred to, an abnormal figure. It included arreari of revenue of the last 
two or three famine years. Tet the Committee took that figure as 
Bombay’s normal Li^ Revenue and calculated Bomba/s normal 
increase in Lend Revenue to be 4 per cent, per annum. According to 
this Bondiay’s figure in 1927-28 ou^t to be 605 lakhs (60 per cent, above 
S78) whereas the revised figure in 1927-28 is only 449— a difierence of 
nescfy ISfilakhs. A glance at the figures of Land Revenue for the laat 
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6igbt years shows that this is a very fluctuating item and that it certainly 
does not show any tendency to increase in a pronounced and measurable 
manner. The revenue was 498 lAlrha in 1921*22. Since then it biiR 
gone down consistently. For the next year (1928-29) the Government 
of Bombay have bu^eted for 441. This year’s revised figure is 449. 
These figures do not justify the optimistic anticipations of the Meston 
Comznittee as regards Land Revenue. 

523. As regards Fxciae the Meston Committee took a figure of 

430 lakhs as the budget estimate of 1920-21. The 
Ebvbnob!* actual for that yeai* came to 455 lakhs ; but 

this included 40 lakhs of revenue under Vend-fees 
which were really for 1921-22 but were collected in advance. As the 
Government of Bombay pointed out in their letters to the Government 
of India this figure is the highest ever reached. As had been pointed 
out before, the enormous increase in revenue in the 8 years (1 912 to 1920) 
was due to the introduction of the system of auction. According to the 
Meston Committee’s anticipations, Excise revenue ought to have grown 
at the rate of about 13 per cent, per annum. At that rate it should have 
increased in 1927-28 by nearly 91 per cent, whereas the actual facts are 
that the revenue since then has been gradually falling below the level of 
1920-21. Owing to certain account changes it has been necessary to 
correct the totals of the years following 1925-26, in order to make them 
comparable with the figures of previous years. In previous years only 
the gain from the sale proceeds of opium was treated as revenue. From 
1925-26 the cost price of excise opium was recorded both on the revenue 
and expenditure sides. Unless this figure is deducted, we cannot get a 
comparable figure. From the statement it can be seen that the Excise 
revenue in 1923-24 and the year following was nearly equal to the figure 
of 1920-21. Since' then it has been consistently going down and the 
revised figure fox 1927-28 is 374 lalrhs — a decrease from the Meston 
Committee’s basis of 430 lakhs by something like 56 lakhs. There is 
thus the most interesting result that instead of realising an additional 
revenue of nearly 193 lfiib«» (91*1 per cent, over 212) the Government 
of Bombay are realising 56 lahhs less than even the base of 430, 

524. As regards General Stamps, the figures which have been cited in 

the statement are figures of such revenue as is 
StampT”" comparable with the figures of 1920 and 1921. Since 
1922 additional taxation has been levied in this' 
Presidency under this head. The increase due to this additional taxa- 
tion has been computed and deducted from the total stamp revenue of 
the years since 1922-23. The net figure is thus arrived at. The Meston 
Committee took 94 Jakhs as the budget estimate for 1920-21 under 
Gh^neral Stamps. The actual realisation in that year was 102 lakhs. 
Comparing the figuiie of 1912-13 with that of 1920-21, the Meston 
Committee Oomputed that the increase in Stamps should be at the rate 
of about -1 5 per cent, per annum. The facts have entirely disproved, 
the conclusions of the Meston Committee. The revenue under this 
MO a 266— as 
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head since 1920-21 has been consistently going down even io spite of 
the additional taxation imposed. The total revenue, apart from the 
net revenue, has declined from 102 lakhs in 1920-21 to 88 lakhs in 1926- 

27 and 94 lakhs in 1927-28. II we exclude the increase due to additional 
taxation from these figures, the results ate still more disappointing. 
The revenue has declined from 102 lakhs in 1920-21 to 68 lakhs in 
1926-27 and 74 lakhs in 1927-28. Thus instead of getting an additional 
revenue of 41 lakhs, as expected, under a 15 per cent, normal 
rate of increase, the Government of Bombay have lost nearly 

28 lakhs. 


526. The above survey shows how astoundingly inaccurate 


The Rbstbiotivb 
Influence of the 
Mbston Settlement 
ON THE Administra- 
tion OF THE Bombay 
Pbbsidenoy. 


conclusions of the Meston Committee as to the 
expanding nature of Bombay’s revenues have prove 
to be. The Meston Committee remarked that theV 
did not apprehend that the richer provinces suci 
as Bombay would be seriously handicapped in the\ 
administration of their own finances! This 


conclusion was based on two premises which they assumed 
as proved. They argued that the new settlement gave additional 
spending power to the provinces and treated all of them 
better than the pre-reform settlement and assumed that the 
provincial revenues especially in Bombay would increase at a 
rapid rate in the future. It has been shown above how utterly 
erroneous the conclusions of the Committee were on both these 


points. From this it would follow that their conclusion that 
Bombay would not be handicapped in its administration must 
prove baseless. The history of the last seven years has shown it to 
be so. The period since the Reforms has been one of great financial 
stringency in this province ; and the Government of Bombay have 
been seriously handicapped in their administration. Except in a few 
departments they have been only marking time. Under the present 
financial settlement they have before them nothing but a period of 
stagnation. Under the old Settlement of 1911 they were infinitely 
better off. The period between 1911 and 1921 had been one of consistent 
progress all along the line. Nothing brings out the inequitable nature 
of the present settlement so well as a comparison of Bombay’s expendi- 
ture figures between 1910 to 1920 and 1921 to the present. A statement 
is appended showing expenditure under the various important heads 
of administration during the period 1910 to toe present. (Vide 
Statement VII and Appendix A.) 


526. Some broad conclusions that can be drawn from this statement 
Eotct of th> briefly discussed. A glance at the figures of 

Sketlembnt ok the the total expenditure since 1921-22 will show that 
Aomikibtbatiov. the expenditure figure of 1921-22 has only been 
reached in the 1928-29 budget. This is a general tendency : 
expenditure on all items increased as soon as the Beforms were 
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introduced* The expenditure under most items in 1921-22 is the highest 
in the post-reform period. It was however immediately realised that 
resources under the Meston Settlement would be insufficient for the 
demands made- by the Beforms on them ; and this led to a policy of 
very drastic retrenchment of which the 60 lakhs cut in 1922 is an 
illustration. The drastic retrenchments carried out in that year and 
the following could not however be permanently maintained without 
impairing the efficiency of the administration. 

From 1923 therefore expenditure was allowed to increase slightly. 
There is another factor which has to be taken into consideration also. 
The Legislative Council has all along been clamouring for a progressive 
policy in the nation-building departments, and if even a modicum of 
success was to attend the Beforms, it was most desirable that some 
expansion should be allowed in the nation-building departments 
especially in Education and Medical. At every budget discussion the 
Council reiterates its charge that the nation-building departments are 
being starved. The additional expenditure under these items has been 
made possible by the Councils agreeing to the measures of additional 
taxation. A sum of nearly 60 to 60 lakhs has been estimated to be due 
to new taxation ; but this will be discussed later. Whenever these 
new taxation measures were introduced in the Council, Government 
was compelled to win support for the measures by agreeing to use as 
far as possible the proceeds of such taxation for the nation-building 
departments. Bombay had thus to tax itself to attain any expansion 
that it desired in the nation-building departments. Apart from these 
new taxation measures, a certain amount of progress was made possible 
in the last two or three years — firstly, by a gradual remission of the 
contribution, and secondly, by a reduction in the statutory obligation 
for provision on Famine Relief. In the 1928-29 budget these measures 
are responsible for a total addition to the revenues of nearly 105 lakhs. 
That added to the 65 lakhs of new taxation, in all about 170 lakhs, 
measures o\ir increase in expenditure since 1922-23 . 192 1 -22 was a deficit 
year. In 19 2-23 our total expenditure was Rs. 12,65 lakhs. In 1928- 
29 the total expenditure budgeted for is 14,33 lakhs — an increase of 
nearly 178 lakhs. This survey of total expenditure gives a bird's- 
eye- view of the whole position. The detailed figures of the growth of 
expenditure since 1910-11 are discussed in Appendix A. The detailed 
review there given shows very clearly how Bombay's administration 
has been in most cases not only not progressing but either remaining 
stagnant or actually retrogressing. The same conclusion may be arrived 
at by a different line of approach. We may briefly examine how the 
financial stringency resulting , from the Meston Settlement has had 
a restrictive influence on the policy of the administration. A few 
examples will be taken to show how the Bombay Gk)vemment have been 
cutting down all ej^enditure required for proper expansion and in some 
cases even going bade on their past underti^ings. 
xoB 266 -a 8 a 
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527. Gk)Teniment have inourred oommitmeats on acoount of primary 
education under the Bombay Frimaiy Education 
l^ouoT m Eouoa- Act. ^It has been necessary to issue a press-note 
pointing out the present straitened condition of 
the fmances of this Presidency and Government’s consequent inability 
to provide additional funds for schemes of expansion of Primaxy 
Education for some years to come, unless the legislature provided funda 
by fresh taxation. Government considered it desirable to apprise local 
authorities of the present financial position of the Presidency in order that 
any possible misunderstanding and disappointment on their part on 
account of the withholding of Grovernment’s sanction to the schemes of 
expansion submitted to them might be avoided. In other wordsj 
Government expressed their inability to meet expenditure under the 
Primary Education Act, unless their financial condition improved. 

A similar restrictive policy has been followed as regards building grants 
to schools and colleges. Under Rule 52 of the Grant-in-aid Code, a 
building grant may be made not exceeding one-fourth of the total expendi- 
ture in the case of secondary schools and one-half in the case of primary 
and technical schools. The procedure briefly is that the Director of Public 
Instruction sanctions building grants up to a certain limit. After this 
sanction has been obtained, the school or college authorities prepare plans 
and estimates, get them duly approved by the Public Works Department, 
and when the building is completed a claim for the Grovernment’s grant 
as already sanctioned by the Director of Public Instruction, is put up 
It is for Government then to make provision in the budget for the pay- 
ment of such a claim. For 1928-29 the outstanding claims for building 
grants sanctioned by the Director of Public Instruction amount to about 
Rs. 8 lakhs. Government have however been able to provide only 
Ra. 20,000 out of this. Some of these claims are three and four years 
old and yet Government have not been able to find the money for these 
payments though they have morally incurred a responsibilitv for them. 

the same reason, no additions have been made to the provision 
for grants-in-aid to non-Government educational institutions, though 
the demands under the Grant-in-aid Code for such additions come to 
Rs. 1,13,000 in the case of colleges, and 2 lakhs in the case of secondary 
schools. 


Many items for increase in Medical facilities have been turned 
down for want of funds. Most of these items were 
Midkja^ BBQABDs Considered to be very urgent by the Surgeon-General 
iDicAL. admiAistrative approval had been given to 

all of them. Some of them have been refused year after year. {Vide 
Statement VIII.) 

The policy of Government in regard to grants-in-aid to municipalities 
for undertaking schemes of water supply and 
AS asQABiMi drainage has been that 50 per cent of the ^timated 
Fu oBxaltx. undextaking should be contributed 

by Govemxnent. In view of the fact that many municipalities, especially 
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major municipalities, such as Karachi, Ahmedabad, Surat and JPoona 
have been putting forward big schemes costing many lakhs of rupees, it 
has been found necessary to reconsider this policy of grants-in-aid in 
view of the financial stringency and to substitute instei^ facilities for 
long'term loans. The question is still under the consideration of (Govern- 
ment but in the meanwhile in June 1923 on the recommendations 
of the Sanitary Board a Government resolution was issued to the eifect 
that where a local body found all the money for a sanitary scheme 
except the charges for establishment, tools and plant, Government would 
be prepared to make a grant-in aid to that body of a sum equivalent to 
the charges of 24 per cent of the total cost on account of establishment, 
tools and plant. Such schemes would be given preference over all those 
grants-in-aid schemes to which Government contributed 50 per cent of 
the cost. This means that -Government desire in this time of financial 
stringency to reduce their commitments on account of grants-in-aid 
under this head. 

Though the policy of giving grants-in-aid of 50 per cent of the cost 
of such works has not been actually revised, it has really been almost 
suspended. The benefit of the policy is given only to very poor 
municipalities which cannot undertake the works without such help 
nnd even in such cases care is taken to ensure that the liability of 
Government does not amount to anything considerable. With such 
-exceptions only, all the grants so far paid since 1923 have been only in 
the form of the Government Besolution of 1923 referred to above, viz,, 
a 24 per cent grant that would cover the cost of establishment, tcwla 
and plant. Even this grant is given only to those municipalities which 
have the works carried out by the agency of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Applications from many municipalities for a grant-in-aid of 60 
per cent of the cost have been turned down and since 1925 no applica- 
tion has been granted except in cases where Government had previously 
made a promise or where the municipality was very poor, (See 
Statement IX.) 

The Public Works Department selects from the list of works 
administratively approved a few items to be 

Policy as beoa&ds provided for in the budget according to the relative 
Urgency of the proposals. T^se works are 
provisionally admits by the Finance Department and they are 
scrutinised at the budget meetings where they take their chance as new 
items. Government usually have a rationed figure of expenditure for 
-each department and each department has to find funds for the new 
items within its rationed figure. The roads and buildings branch of 
the Public Works Department thus get a rationed figure and only those 
works which can be provided for. within the rationed figure limt are 
included in the budget^ all the rest are held over. 

Under “ Buildings ” of all departm^ts, 38 new items* were 
provisionally admitted by the Finance Depaitoent in the budget of 
1928-29. All these works liad besn Administratively approved and were 
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ooiundered to be uigeat. But oidy three new itoma ootild be included in 
the budget for 1928-29. The proposed provision for new buildings was 
Bs. 15,63,000, but the amount actuaUy provided was only Rs. 96,000, 
Many of the items omitted were urgently required, and the holding up 
meant a real hardship. 

In 1927-28, 68 new items were proposed under ** BuildingB ” , but 
only 8 were included in the budget. ' 

In 1926-27, 81 new items Were^ provisionally admitted by the 
Finance Department but only 2 were included in the budget. 

As regards '‘Communications” the same tale has to be told. 
In 1928-29, 64 new items were proposed to be provided as urgent, bijit 
only one was included. The total provision proposed was Es. 16 lak^s 
but the amount entered in the budget for the one item is Es. 26,00B 
only. \ 

In 1927-28, 70 new items under “ Communications ” were provision-\ 
ally admitted by the Finance Department as urgent, but only 4 were 
included in the budget. 

In 1926-27, 60 new items under “ Communications ” were provisionally 
admitted, but only 3 were included in the budget. 

528. The effect of the financial stringency can also bh shown by 
reviewing briefly the treatment of new items (other 

How HBw HEMS than Gvil Works) in the budgets of 1927-28 and 
HAD TO BE TEEATBD. 1928-29, lu 1927-28 the allotments for new items 
provisionally admitted by the Finance Department were : — 

Recurring . . Bs. 7*3 lakhs. 

Non-Eecufring .. .. .. „15’7 „ 


Total .. Bs. 23 lakhs. 

Out of the 244 items provisionally admitted, only 102 were finally 
included in the budget. The sums included in the budget were : — 

Recurring .. .. Bs. 3*2 lakhs. 

Non-Eecurriug .. .. .. ,f 8*8 „ 


Total .. Bs. 12 lakhs. 

ije,^ Rs. 11 lakhs were out out. 

In the bu^et of 1928-29, out of the 210 items prc^KMsed, only 68 were 
admitted, ^e charges proposed were : — 

Recurring .. Bs. fl'SlaldiB. 

Kon-Becurring .. •• m 10*6 „ 


Total .. Bi.ir61iUis, 
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Oat of theae buidb proposed, only t^e following were admitted 

Becorring .. .. Bs. 2'4 lakhs. 

Non-Becaxnng .. •- » 3*4 ,, 

Total .. Bb. 5'8 lakhs. 

It may be added further that even these items are to be met from the 
rationed grants of the Departments concerned. 

529. It has been shown above how Bombay has been handicapped in its 

Gbowth or Expbn- administration by the Meston Settlement. In the 

DiTCBB IN Bombay following paragraphs an attempt will be made to 
AS ooMPABBD TO TM comparc the expenditure of Bombay with that of the 
OTHXB BOVINOX9. thrcc agricultuTal provinces of Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab which were specially benefited by the Meston 
Settlement. It may be admitted at the start that absolute accuracy in 
the expenditure statistics of the other provinces cannot be guaranteed ; 
but it may be safely asserted that the margin of error, if any, would be 
insignificant and would not in any way afEect the general trend of argu- 
ments or the broad conclusions reached. 

Statements have been prepared for each province giving the figures of 
expenditure on nation-building Departments, other Departments, and 
the total provincial expenditure {tride Statements X to XIV). Ab 
regards the nation-building Departments the figures include the working 
expenses of Irrigation which are deducted in the accounts under 
“ XIII — Irrigation.'* Unless this be done a true idea of expenditure on 
Irrigation cannot be obtained. The figures of working e^enses, however, 
have been excluded from the total provincial expenditure in order to 
conform to the account figure of total expenditure. As regards total 
expenditure on other Departments, the figure of contributions has been 
omitted as that is really a deduction from revenue and not expenditure. 
With that proviso, the figures may be briefly discussed. Expenditure 
on other Departments as well as total provincial expenditure before 1921 
is not given as there were no provincial budgets and there were a number 
of adjustments between the Central and Provincial, which cannot be 
properly traced for want of adequate information. As regards the nation- 
building Departments, the total is merely the total of all the heads given 
and therefore it was possible to work out the expenditure figure under 
nation-building Departments from 1910-11. 

530. The total expenditure on nation-building D^artments in 

Bombay increased from 248 lakhs in 1910-11 to 
575 lakhs in 1920-21 : an increase of 327 laUiB. 
TUBS OB Natiob From that year to 1927-28 the %are of expmiditiire 
Dbpabt- these Di^rtments increased to 009 kkhs — ^an 
inerease of Silakhs. In Madias the expenditure nn 
nation building Dqpartaients in 1910-11 was 243 lakkk It went up to 
440 lakhs in 1920-^ inornse of 2Q3 laldhs. In 1927-28 ithad men to 
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.702 lakhs— an increase of 256 lakhs. In the United Provinces tiie 
expenditure on nation*building Departments was 213 lakhs in 1910-11 ; 
in 1920 it was 383 lakhs— an increase of 170 lakhs. By 1927 the 
expenditure had increased to 486 lakhs or an increase of 103 lakhs. In 
the Punjab the expenditure on nation building Departments in 1910-11 
was 225 lakhs ; in 1920 it was 476 lakhs or an increase of 251 lakhs. By 
1927-28 the expenditure was 958 lakhs or an increase of 482 lakhs. 


Bombay shows 

LBABT IHCBBA8E IK 
BYPEKDirUBE OK 
KATIOK BT7ILDIKO 
DEFABTMEKTS SIKCE 
THE BEFOBMS. 


531. From these figures it will be seen that the least increase in the 
expenditure on nation building Departments since 
the introduction of the Reforms has taken place in 
Bombay. The figures require to be corrected “io 
some extent because the figures under Civil Worlw 
were swelled in Bombay in 1919 to 1921 by the 
utilization of balances to make up for works post^ 
polled during the war. Other provinces followed the same course but- 
possibly not to the same extent as Bombay. Even after taking this . 
factor into consideration the progress in Bombay “compares very un- 
favourably with the three provinces quoted. It may be remarked that 
the great increase in the Punjab’s figure is due to the fact that expen- 
diture on Irrigation which is productive has increased from 221 to 
471 — an increase of nearly 250 lakhs. The increase in other nation 
building Departments in the Punjab accounts therefore for the remain- 
ing 232 lakhs. 


532. As regards other Departments, Madras shows considerable 

CoMPABATivB iucreasc whereas in the other three provinces the 
FiQUBEs OF ExpEKDi- expenditure has been more or less constant. The 
TUBE OK oTHEB DB- total expenditure on other Departments in Bombay 
PABTMEKT8. lakhs iu 1921-22. By 1927 it had risen to 

866 or an increase of 33 lakhs. In Madras the expenditure on other 
Departments in 1921 was 799 lakhs. By 1927 it had risen to 914 lakhs 
or an increase of 115 lakhs. In the United Provinces the expenditure 
on other Departments shows an actual decrease from 751 to 713 lakhs. 
The United Provinces’ case however is peculiar inasmuch as the first 
three or four years of Reforms in the United Provinces were years of 
heavy deficit. The figure of 1921 therefore was more than was 
warranted by the revenues assigned to the United Provinces, That 
Government therefore had to cut down its expenditure on these Depart- 
ments and by 1924-25 the figure had been cut down from 751 lakhs to 
647 lakhs. From the year following they began getting remission of 
their contribution and their expenditure increased from 647 to 713 lakhs 
in 1927-28 and may be expected to increase more with the complete 
remission of contribution in 1928-29. As regards the Pimjab the expen- 
diture on other Departments has gone down from 498 to 467 li^s. 
The decrease is 31 lakhs. 

Expenditure on nation-building Departments of all the three 
agricultuzal provinces has increimd enormoudy more lhan that of 
Bombay. As pointed out above, even the advance Bombay has made 
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has been due to the new taxation levied since the Beforms. It can 
therefore be safely concluded that the Meston Settlement has starved the 
nation'building Departments in this Province whereas it has definitely 
helped the development of these Departments in some other provinces. 

533. It has been remarked above that Bombay imposed additional 
taxation in order to increase its available resources. 
BombTy. The additional taxation has been realised by two 

methods. The first has been to increase the rates 
of already existing taxes and the second to impose new taxes not levied 
before. The following new taxes have been levied in Bombay : — 

(1) Cotton Cess in 1920. 

(2) Entertainments Tax in 1922-23. 

(3) Betting Tax in 1925-26. 

The rates of the already existing taxes have been raised as follows : — 


(1) Stamp Act in 1922 (for 4 years). 

Do. 

iif 1926 (for 1 year). 

Do. 

in 1927 (for 1 year). 

Do. 

in 1928 (for 1 year). 

(2) Court Fees Acts in 1922 (for 2 years). 

Do. 

in 1926 (for 1 year). 

Do. 

in 1927 (for 1 year). 

Do. 

in 1928 (for 1 year). 


Fiotraas 

BsvKirua 

ADDITIOKAL 

TiOJf. 


(3) Transfer of Property tax in 1926 (Permanent 
measure). 

634. A statement is given which shows the revenue from additional 
taxation (vide Statement XV). As regards new taxes 
raoM it is easy to calculate the additional revenue derived 
TAXA- from them. The figures of actual collections are 
given in the statement in this case. As regards 
the increase in rates of old taxes it is difficult to calculate accurately 
the revenue due to this. In these three cases therefore estimated figures 
are given. regards the Transfer of Property Tax the estimate has 
been made by the Registrar General and can be taken as fairly accurate. 
As regards the Stamp Act and the Court Fees Act the estimates are 
those made by^e Finance Department with a view to cut down the 
Budget estimates if the Acts were not passed. The estimates may be 
taken as faii;^y reliable under the circumstances. 

From the statement it will be seen that in 1921-22 Bombay’s total 
additional taxation was Bs. 20 lakhs. In the four years after that it 
was between Rs. 40 to 60 lakhs. In 1926-27 it was estimated at Bs. 00 
lakhs. For 1927-28 and 1928-29 it has been estimated at Rs. 65 lakhs. 

in these figui^ additional revenue no reference has 

been made to new land revenue settiements. A certain a m oun t of 
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xeveaue has been due to thiis but the Govemment of India may contend 
that these new settlements were contemplated in calculating the growth 
of revenue and are not really additional taxation. In any case they 
may consider it as the norm^ increase in land revenue. As regards 
Excise the rates of taxation have, been increased but the purpose of this 
has been to discourage consumption and not to get additional revenue. 
It has been having exactly that effect and no additional revenue can 
therefore be attributed to the increase in rates of Excise duties. 


535. The Meston Committee have remarked that Bombay has attained 

a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average. 

TUB! nr Bombay. explanation is given as to what exactly they 

mean by this remark. Does it mean that Bombay 
is spending more for the same services as in other provinces \ or 
that Bombay’s services have attained a standard far in advance 
of other provinces ? The former may be due to extravagance or 
to other less reprehensible causes. The latter would mean that 
Bombay has ample and comparatively more liberal resources than 
the other provinces. Evidently judging from the general trend of 
the reasoning of the Committee, it appears that they incline to the 
latter meaning. The reasons however on which this view of theirs is 
based are nowhere stated. It may be doubted whether sufficient 
evidence exists to prove that Bombay’s standard of services is so much 
higher than that of -other provinces. Yet many writers on the subject 
without scientifically examining the available statistics have been inclined 
to this view. Professor Gyan Chand in Chapter V of his book, the 
“ Financial System of India,’’ has given expression to similar views. 
And yet in most of such reasonings the conclusion is based on per capita 
figures, a procedure which is likely to be quite fallacious. The high per 
capita figure of expenditure may be explained in various ways : one of 
them beihg that the supply of services is of a higher standard. The 
causes which explain the high per capita expenditure in Bombay are 
discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 


OOKrABATlVB 
fiouBSS ar bzfxndi- 
TVfts rm HBAD or 

FOnTLATlOM AK]> PBS 
100 SQVABB XILB8 OF 


536. Two statements are prepared showing the expenditure per head of 
population and expenditure per 100 square miles of 
area, vide Statements XVI and XVII. As regards 
expenditure i^r capita Burma comes first with an 
expenditure of Rs. 9 ‘ 2. Bombay comes second with 
Rs. 7*3 per head, closely followed by Punjab with 
Bs. 6 per head. Central Provinces and Berar 
spend Bs. 4*2 per head; Madras and Assam Rs. 3*7 per 
head; Umted Provinces Bs. 2*5 and Bengal Bs. 2*4 per he^; 
Bihar and Orissa comes last with Rs. 1*8 per head. As regards expen- 
dituie per lOQ square miles of area, Bengal leads with a figure of Rs. 14* 38 
100. square miles ; Punjab comes second with Bs. 12*52 ; Bombay, 
Madras and the Unit^ Provinces have each nearly Rs. 11 per 100 square 
miles, Khar fud OrissahasBs. 7*2, Central Provinces and Berar Bs. 5*9» 
Amun. Bs. 5*28 and Burma Bs. 5* 17. From Him it may be seen ti&at 
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the province which heads the expenditure per head comes last as regards 
expenditure per 100 square miles ; whereas the province which is nearly 
at the bottom as regards expenditure per head leads as regards expen- 
dit\ire per 100 square miles. This fact by itself suggests one important 
cause for the high per capita expenditure of Bombay, It would be 
seen that taxation per capita generally varies with the density of popula- 
tion. The density of population in Bombay is much less than in other 
provinces, and therefore the per capita expenditure is bound to be higher 
in Bombay than in most of the provinces. The imit of administration 
has to be determined not merely by reference to population but also to 
area. In fact in most cases, area plays a far more important part than 
population. If the population is sparsely distributed over the whole 
area, it follows that the administration is bound to be more costly. 
A school, a dispensary or a police station can serve only a limited area, 
and the larger the area served the less its utility. In Bombay because 
of these reasons, Government have to supply more schools, dispensaries, 
police stations, etc., per heud of population than are required in the 
more thickly populated provinces like Bengal, Madras or the United 
Provinces. Over this natural factor we have no control. Unless 
Bombay is prepared to sacrifice efficiency and usefulness of the services, 
it must employ more officers of all grades per unit of population than 
other provinces. This fact by itself alone explains to a great extent why 
the cost of administration in Bombay is higher than in other provinces. 


537. Apart from this natural drawback, the other factors which 
Othbb faotoks in ^crease the cost of administration in Bombay may 
INCREASE OP TUB bc briefly discussed. It is alleged that Bombay pays 
COST OF ADMiNisTRA- its officcrs morc than other provinces and this 
TioN IN OMBAY. cxtravagance is responsible for the high cost of 
administration in Bombay. It would be useful to see how far this 
statement is true. A rough statement comparing the pay of the 
various services other than Imperial in Bombay, Mactas and Bengal was 
prepared two years ago (vide Statement XVIII). The pay of Imperial 
Service officers is identical in all the provinces. In Bombay however 
compensatory local allowances have to be given in certain urban centres. 
As regards Provincial Service officers it will be seen from that statement 
that Bombay’s scales of pay are in no way hi^er than those in Bengal 
or Madras. In fact in most cases they are identical. Here jagam for 
people working in certain urban centres, compensatory allowances have 


to be given. It is only in the case of subordinate services and menials 
that Bombay’s standards of pa^ are higher than in other provinces. It 
may be remarked that Bombay’s mof ussil scale compares not unfavourably 
with that in either Bengal or Madras. It is only as regards the pay of the 
subordinates and menials in urban centres that Bombay diows a higher 


Boale. Thohighpaytotheseservicesisinevitableasitincludesan element 
of compensatory aUowanee. The cost of living in these centres is hi^er 
than in aimUar places in other province. Bombay is far more urbimised 
and industrialised than either Bengal or Madras. This Pzoyiatoe has 
more than six ot aeyte big cities induding two of the most iini^ftaiit 
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portB of India and two or three of the most important textile 'Centres. 
Most of the important Government offices are situated either in Bombay 
city, Poona, Ahmedabad or Karachi or such highly urbanised centres. 
From this it can be seen that the salaries received by the subordinates 
and menials undoubtedly contain an element of compensatory allowance 
for the high cost of living. The presence of industries in this Province 
is bound to lead to a higher cost of living than elsewhere. A high cost 
of living means high wages. The presence of industries combined with 
a small population accentuates the situation. The possibility of 
alternative employments makes Gk)vemment service less attractive and 
Government has therefore to base the salaries paid to Goveniment 
servants on those paid for similar work in industnal and business 
concerns. The presence of alternative employment and higher uibanir 
sation leading to greater cost to Government on salaries, allowances! 
etc., is a common phenomenon in the world. Salaries of Gk>vernmen1^ 
servants in England are higher than in France, and higher in the United 
States of America than in England. These various causes explain to a 
great extent the high cost of administration in Bombay. We have no 
control over either the natural disadvantage of sparseness of population 
or over the economic factor of urbanisation and industrialisation. Apart 
from these causes it may be that Bombay has reached a slightly higher 
standard of administration than in other provinces. But the Meston 
Committee have given no statistics nor any other proof in support of 
their statement. Even if it be true that Bombay^s standard of adminis* 
tration is higher, it is made possible by the fact that Bombay is taxed 
much more than other provinces. If the people of this Presidency 
S'lbznit to higher taxation they have the right to demand larger and 
better service from the Government. That Bombay's taxation, per 
capita at least, is higher than most provinces is shown in Appendix B. 

Thb Famine Insurance Fund 

538. Prior to the year 1878-79 there was no regular provision in the 
Akrawobmbnt Indian budget for famine expenditure. In that 

pmoB TO THB year it was recognised that as famine was an 

Rbfobms. ordinary incidence of Indian administration, the 
expenditure for the relief of famine-stricken people should be provided 
for from current revenues ; and it was decided to increase the annual 
revenues by 150 lakhs and assign the amount for “ Famine Belief 
The relief of famine was the first charge on the assi^ment and any 
amount left over was first to be used for the construction of protective 
works and then for the reduction or avoidance of debt. Up to 1907-08 
the expenditure on famine relief was a provincial charge until the pro- 
vincial resources were exhausted when the burden was shifted to the 
central revenues. In that year famine relief was made a central liability 
and it was decided to call upon provincial resources when the expenditure 
was heavy. For this purpose an assigmnent of 37^ lakhs was made 
i||f favour of the provinces liable to famine and distributed among them 
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in proportion to their compaxatiTe need. In 1917-18 this anangement 
was discontiniied and the liability for famine relief was divided between 
the central and provincial Governments, three quarters being central 
and one quarter provincial. This was the position np to the time of 
the Beforms. 

539. Under the Reforms Famine Belief ** was made a provinciar 

Psovisioir FOB (owie Devolution Buies, Schedule I, Part 11, 

"Famibb Rxubf** entry 9). Devolution Rule 29 and Schedule IV to the 
miDBB THB Rbfobics. Devolution Rules define the scheme for the Famine 
Insurance Fund. Devolution Buie 29 states that each local Govern- 
ment mentioned in Schedule IV shall establish and maintain out of provin- 
cial revenues a Famine Insurance Fund in accordance with the provisions 
of that schedule, and such fund shall be controlled and administered as 
required by those provisions. The Government of Bombay are required 
under the schedule to provide every year an assignment of Bs. 63,60,000 
“ for expenditure upon relief of and insurance against famine.” Buie 
2 of the schedule provides that the annual assignment shall not be 
expended save upon the relief of famine or the construction of protective 
imgation works or other works for the prevention of famine. It was 
estimated by the Government of India that Bombay’s average annual 
expenditure on “ Famine Belief ” for the 20 years ending with 1916-16' 
was Rs. 35,60,000. Its expenditure on protective irrigation as estimated 
on a 10 years* average ending with 1916-16 was Rs. 28,10,000. The tptal 
of these two sums, Ife. 63,60,000, was, therefore, fixed by the Government 
of India as the annual assignment towards the Famine Insurance Fund 
in Bombay. It will be seen from the table given in Schedule IV to the 
Devolution Rules that Bombay’s assignment is higher than that of any 
other province. Only that portion of the annual assignment which is 
expected to be actually expended in that year is required to be put to 
the vote of the Council. The balance is provided in the shape of a lump 
sum and is transferred to the Famine Insurance Fund at the end of the 
year and is considered as a non- voted charge. The unspent balance thus 
goes to increase the Famine Insurance Fund which forms part of the 
general balances and is allowed to earn interest by the Government of 
India. Under the rules the local Government is allowed to expend at 
any time the balance at its credit in the Famine Insurance Fund for any 
of the purposes allowed by rules, i.e., famine relief or protective irrigation. 
The use of the balances is allowed also for the grant of loans to cultivators 
either imder the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 or for relief purposes. 
When such loans have been granted, payment of interest on, loans and 
repayment of principal are to be credited to the fund when they occur, 
and irrecoverable loiins written oS are to form a final charge against the 
fund. Lastly, it was ruled that in any year when the accumulated total 
of the Famine Insurance Fund of the provinces is not less than six times 
the amount of the aimual assignment, the local Government may suspend 
temporarily the provision of the annual assignment. This was the 
constitution of the Famine Insurance Fund up to 1927. 
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540. The eiiqperieiioe of the four or five years after the Reforms had 

Rsvibsd abbakob- made clear to the Goveium^t of Bombay that 
MBNT anroB 1927. the figure of 63,60,000 for the annual assignment 
on Famine Relief and Insurance fixed in Schedule IV to the 
Devolution Rules was too high. The accumulation in the 
Famine Insurance Fund of the unspent balance was growing rapidly. 
The Famine Insurance Fund at the end of 1926-27 amounted approxi- 
mately to 2^ crores. The Gk>veniment of Bombay therefore felt that 
they should approach the Ckivemment of India and ask for reduction in 
the annual assignment on Famine Insurance Fund. The Public Accounts 
Ciommittee at their meeting in August 1926 stated that in their opinion 
the annual assignment of Rs. 63,60,000 for Famine Relief and Instance 
was unduly large, and they therefore recommended to Grovemmeni that 
the advisability of moving the Government of India to reduce the amount 
of the annual assignment should be considered. This the Government of 
Bombay did in their letter No. 5181 of 4th December 1926, wherein ihey 
suggested to the Government of India that the annual assignment shduld 
be reduced by 30 lakhs to Rs. 33,60,000. This was sanctioned by the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State in February 1927, subject 
to reconsideration if the balance fell below Rs. 1,50 lakhs, and pending 
disposal of the general question afiecting all the provinces which was 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 

In July 1927 there were unprecedented floods in certain parts of 
Gujarat and Sind. In order to alleviate the sufferings of the people in 
the affected areas, Government decided to spend about Rs. 10 lakhs for 
free relief and Rs. 80 lakhs as advances to cultivators on favourable 
terms. This sum was to be met entirely from the Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

In September 1927 the Government of India addressed the provincial 
Gtovemmants about the proposed modifications of Schedule IV to the 
Devolution Rules. They suggested that the insurance against expendi- 
ture on famine might be confined to Famine Relief proper and that the 
other objects to which the present fund could be devoted should be met 
by provision in the ordinary way from general revenues or by recourse 
to the Provincial Loans Funds. In the opinion of the Government of 
India, it was a weak point in the preset rules that no province was 
required to maintain a minimum balance to meet deadweight expendi- 
ture on famine relief. They proposed for Bombay an annual contri- 
bution of Ris. 10 lakhs and a minimum balance in the Fund of Rs. 65 lakhs. 
The proposals made by the Government of India were discussed at the 
Gonfei^oe of Financial Representatives held at Delhi in November 1927. 
The conference modified the proposals made by the Government of 
India, and the recommendations of the conference have been accepted by 
this Government. The Government of India have already approached 
the Secretary of State for sanction to the modified proposals so as to 
ensure their introduction in the budget of 1928-29. According to the 
latest proposals the annual assignment to be provided by the Bombay 
OQvemment has been fixed at Rs. 12 lakhs. ^When the accumulated 
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total of the Famine Belief Fund of this provinoe is 75 lakhs, the annual 
assignmeat may be temporarily suspended. The annual assignment 
under the new rules cannot be expended save for the relief of famine. 
Any unspent portion is to be transferred to the Famine Belief Fund. 
It is stated that when the balance in the Famine Belief Fund exceeds the 
' amount specified (75 lakhs in the case of Bombay), the local Government 
may utilise the excess to meet expenditure on protective irrigation works 
or for the grant of loans to cultivators, either under the Land Improve* 
ment Loans Act of 1884 or for relief purposes. The balance may also be 
spent in the repayment of advances drawn from the Provincial Loan 
Fund, or to meet irrecoverable balances of loans under the above Acts, 
or for relief purposes when such loans have been made from the Provincial 
Loan Account. It has been proposed that advances to cultivators may 
be made either directly from the Fund or indirectly from the Provincial 
Loan Account ; in the latter case the Provincial Loan Account will have to 
repay to the fund in instalments the sums advanced with interest. The 
rules about interest on the fund and treatment in the budget, etc., are 
the same as in the old Schedule IV. 

It will be seen from the brief history of the subject given above that 
the present position as regards the Famine Insurance Fund in this 
presidency is quite sound. 
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STATEMENT I 

Incftate in Rmnut under the Btfomu SetUement, 
(Figure! in Lnkiis of Rupees) 


— 

1921-22 

1922-28 

1923-24 

1084-26 

1025-26 

102647 

1027-28 

^"limd Bevsnue 

226*6 

282*8 

207*4 

210*0 

222*4 

186*2 

224*8 

BUmps 

82*2 

88*8 

80*9 

80*0 

08*2 

88*8 

87*1 

IMsttkm 

17*8 

26*6 

27*0 

26*6 

21*1 

1 

24*6 

26*8 

; 1 


826*6 

847*2 

824*8 

826*6 

I 

881*\ 

202*6 

U. 

liiioniOTifir 

(0 Income-tax . . 

240-6 

240*0 

176*6 

140*6 

182*0 

124*0 

1^*8 

(iC) Recurring aa- 
•Ignments for— 
(1) Education .. 

21*4 

21*4 

21*4 

21*4 

21*4 

21*4 1 

\ 

21:4 

(2) Sanitation .. 

6*2 

1 

6*2 

6*2 

6*2 

6*2 

6*2 

6*g 

(8) Police 

8*2 

8*2 

8*2 

8*2 

8*2 

8*2 

8*2 

1 

Total .. 

271*8 

270*8 

207*8 

171*8 

162-8 

164*8 

181*8 

NH increoH in 

Revenue 

65*8 

76-4 

117*0 

166*2 

168*9 

188*8 

176*0 

(Hi) Share of 

Snper-toz 

172-3 

163*8 

90*7 

61*6 

48*1 

86*8 

47*4 

Ret Increaae (+1 
ordecreaee (— ) in 
Revenue 

-117*0 

-77*4 

-i-26*3 

+93*6 

1 

-1- 126*8 

1 

+102*6 

+120*5 
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STATE^nSNTII 


Inoreasp, tn exptndUwrt under the Reforms Settlement 


1 

mi -22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Jnenase — 
Assignments un- 
der Land Reve- 
nue 

7-8 

7-2 

7*8 

7*4 

7*2 

7*4 

7*3 

Stamp charges i. 

1*8 

1*8 

2*6 

1*8 

0*9 

0*0 

0*7 

Leave allowanoes 
tn England . . 

12 5 

12*6 

10*2 

12*1 

14*6 

12*4 

18*6 

Famine Belief . . 

47*7 

47*7 

47*7 

47*7 

47*7 

47*7 

26*2 

Irrigation 

62*8 

61*1 

46*4 

69*6 

67*8 

61-4 

63-8 

Bnperannua 1 1 o n 
allowance, etc., 
In England 

1*2 

2*0 

4*8 

6*8 

7*5 

0*8 

9*4 

Contribution to 
Central Govern- 
ment 

66*0 

66*0 

66*0 

66*0 

84*0 

28*0 

•* 

Total 

189*3 

178-8 

173*4 

180*0 

169*0 

167*1 

120*0 

Deenate — • 

Income Tax 

charges 

3*8 

4*2 

4*0 

6*8 

6*6 

7*6 

8*4 

Political * 

6*6 

6*5 

5*6 

5*5 

6*6 

6*6 

6*6 

Pre-Beform con- 
tribution to 

Central 

0*4 

9*4 

9*4 

0*4 

9*4 

0*4 

0*4 

Total . . 

18*2 

19*1 

19*8 

20*7 

21*4 

22-4 

23*8 

Net Additional 

expenditure 

171*1 

159-2 

153*0 

160*2 

148-2 

134*7 

06*7 


• The figuie of 6' 5 adopted under this held Is the same as that taken by the Meston Committee. 
Actual flRuree could not be readily obtained. 
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STATBHENT 111 

Net rmlt of the Reform Settlement 


(In Lakhs of Bupees) 


— 

1921-22 

1 

1922-23 

ms -24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

iVft IncrciibO 111 
Revenue (with- 
out sliare of 
BUpcr-tax) .. 

65'8 

76*4 

117*0 

165-2 

168 - 

188*8 

176*9 

Dfduel— 

Net additional 
expenditure .. 

- 171*1 

- 169*2 

- 153*2 

-lM-2 

- 148*2 

- 134*7 

-97-7 

Net gain f+) 
Of hut (-) 
in Remw . . 

- 116*8 

- 82*8 

- 8 e -2 

■'•14*0 

+ 20*7 

+4*1 

+79-2 

Net Imme j+) 
ordocroaBe (-) 
In Revenue 
(with share of 
super-tax) 

- 117*0 

- 77*4 


+ 93*6 

+ 125*8 

+ 102*6 

+ 129*5 

Dedudf^ 

Net additional 
expenditure .. 

- 171*1 

1 

- 159*2 

- 153 '« 

I - 109*2 

- 148*2 

- 184 *? 

-97*7 

Net gain (+) or 
loiB ( -) in 
Revenue 

1 

1 

! 

- 288*1 

1 

- 236*6 

- 127-3 

- 75*6 

- 22*4 

- 32*2 

+ 31-8 
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(Explanatory note on Statement of Increase in Revenue under the 
Rejorms Settlement) 

Explana^y Note on Statement of Increase in Revenue under the Reforma Settlement 

Land Revenue : — Figures against this head represent half of net land reyenue after 
deducting assessment of alienated lands (amounting to about 95 lakhs). 

Stamps : — This is taken as half of total receipts under stamps. 

Irrigation : — Figures under this head are half of total receipts under XIII and XIV 
Irrigation. It may be noted that since the reforms, receipts under these heads are net 
receipts after deducting ** working expenses which were recorded under the expendi- 
ture side previous to 1921-22. As both the receipts and expenditure were shared 1^ the 
Central and Provincial Gkivemmeuta there would not be any difference in the figure 
whether the net figures on the revenue side or gross figures on both the sides are 
taken. 

D ecrease : — The figures represent half the receipts of income-tax collected in this 
province. 

(u) Recurring assignments for Education, Sanitation and Police : — Figures under these 
heads are in respect of recurring grants which were made by the Imperial Government 
to Provincial Governments to supplant provincial revenues. They were accounted for 
under the head “ Transfers between Imperial and Provincial Revenues. ’* 

(iii) Share of Super-tax : — The figures represent half the receipts under super -tax. 

Explanatory Note on Statement of Increase in Expenditure under the Reforms Settlement 

Assignments under Land Revenue : — ^Tbe Meston Committee adopted a figure of 7,40. 
The corresponding head under the Reforms classification is “ 6, D — Land Revenue — 
assignments and compensations.” Half the figure under this head has been taken as 
increase in provincial expenditure. 

Stamp Charges : — Half the total oxxienditure under 7, Stamps ” heus bemi taken into 
account. 

Leave allowances in England : — The Meston Committee estimated 5 lakh's under this 
head. The actual figures as given in the High Commissioner’s account and estimates 
have l>oen taken into account. 

Famine Relief : — Throe-fourths of the statutory provision for famine relief has been 
taken as the Imperial Government were paying three-fourths of the cost on account of 
famine relief prior to reforms. 

Irrigation ; — Prior to reforms the Imperial Government were paying full charges for 
“ 35 — Protective Irrigation Works ” and the rest of the Irrigation expenditure under 
“ 42 ” and “ 43 ” were shared between the two Governments. Under the reforms the 
head ” 16 ” roughly corresponds to ” 36 ” and “ 14 ” and ” 16 ” (works financed from 
ordinary revenue) represent other expenditure. The figures arrived at are therefore : 

whole expenditure under “ 16 ” (financed from ordinary revenue) and half of expendi- 
ture under ” 14 ” and ‘‘ 16 ” (financed from ordinary revenue). 

Superannuation allowance in England The Meston Committee made no allowance 
for this item on the ground that figures on account of Imperial and several provincial 
Governments could not be easily separated. As however this is an item of additional 
expenditure the actual figures for the item as given under ” Expenditure in England '* 
have been given. 

Contribution to Central : — This figure does not re€[uire any explanation. 

Decrease 

Income Tax charges ; — ^These oharg^ which were formerly shared by the tiro 
Governments are now wholly Imperial ; they are therefore taken as decrease in 
expenditure. 

Political i — ^The figure (5 ‘6) adopted for this head as decrease in expenditure is the 
same as taken by the Meston Committee as actual figures of expenditure are not 
available. 

Pre-Reforma contribution {9 ’4 ) : — ^This was the oontribution payable by the Pro^oial 
Government under the pre-Reforms Settlement. This is taken as an item of redoetum in 
expenditure as the full contribution i^tcur reforms has already been tak^ as an item ol 
increased expenditure. 

MO H 266^9a 
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STATKMENT IV 
Land Revenue, {Bombay) 


(Inlaklmof Rupees) 


Tear 

Gross Land 
Rev^ue 

Assessment of 
alienated land 

Net Land 
Revenue 

1910.11 



6.17 

96 

4.21 

1911-12 



4.74 

96 

3,78 

1912-13 



4,74 

96 

3,78 

1913-14 



5,60 

M 

4,64 , 

1914-16 



6,12 

94 

4.18 j 

1916-16 



6,21 

93 

4,28 ! 

1916-17 



6,12 

92 

4,20 \ 

1917-18 



4,92 

94 

3,6S \ 

1918-19 



4,29 

95 

3.34 1 

1919-20 



6,28 

94 

4.34 

1920-21 



4,35 

94 

3,41 ' 

1921-22 



6,92 

94 

4.98 

1922-23 



5,69 

94 

4,66 

1923-24 



6,09 

94 

4,16 

1924-26 



5,17 

95 

4,22 

1926-26 



6,41 

96 

4,45 

1926-27 



4,67 

97 

3,70 

1927-28 (Revised) 



5,45 

97 

4,48 

1928-29 (Budget) 

• ’ 

• • 

5,38 

97 

4,41 


STATEMENT V 


Excise Revenue (Bombay) 


(In lakbs of Rujiees) 


1910-11 

1,87 

1920-21 

4,64 

191112 

2,00 

1921-22 

3,42 

1912 13 

2,12 

1922-23 

4,22 

191314 

2,22 

1923-24 

4,34 

191415 

2,20 

1924-25 

4.42 

1916-16 

2,27 

1926-26 

♦3.95 

1916-17 

2.60 

1926-27 

•3.97 

1917-18 

3,19 

1927-28 (Revised) 

♦3,74 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

3,78 

4,01 

1928-29 (Budget) 

♦3,80 


^Excluding cost price of opium. 
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Rmmt from Qenerai BUmpo 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Tear 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
1920.21 
1921122 
1922^3 

1923- ^4 

1924- 25 

1925- ^6 
1926.i7 

1927-28 (BeTised) 
)928-29 (Budget) 


Total 

Revenue 


Inciease due to 
additional 
taxation 


Net 

Revenue 


45 

39 

39 

40 
35 
38 
47 
55 
64 

94 
102 

84 

95 
91 
98 
97 
88 
94 
90 


15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 


45 

89 

89 

40 

35 

88 

47 


1 


68 

74 

70 
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Sl^TEMEOT 

OnmAafEtpeiulilurt 

(Ukhiof 


Tean 

Land 

Bevenne 

•nd 

Oenaral 

Arfmtnl*. 

tntlon 

BzdBe 


Jiutice 

Jaili 

FdUn 

IBlO-ll 



101-6 

9*46 

20*70 

64*64 

10*90 

94*80 ^ 

lBll-12 



117-63 

10*67 

26-64 

66*81 

11*86 

*101*50 

1912-18 



109-41 

10*80 

26-92 

66-60 

12*01 

102*88 

1918-14 



111-21 

10-86 

26-00 

66-87 

12*77 

100*68 

1914-16 



117*68 

11-48 

24-88 

67*77 

12*88 

104*26 

1915-16 



114*78 

11-48 

26*42 

67-76 

12-86 

106*80 

1916-17 



111-14 

11*24 

26*66 

66*16 

18*86 

106*16 

1917-18 



114-19 

11-14 

88-64 

67-26 

18*97 

107*84 

1916-19 



134*61 ' 

12-90 1 

78-72 

61*68 

20*07 

119*84 

.919-20 



158*92 1 

16*09 ' 

69-19 

67*84 

26*45 

160*12 

920-21 



186*49 

88-09 

68*06 

76*68 

29*97 

176*22 

921-22 



192-02 1 

1 28; 80 

50-80 

70*99 

81*89 

102*00 

922-28 



190-46 

82*76 . 

40-14 

67-00 

27*08 

178*82 

928-24 



192*02 

85-86 

44-01 

69*08 

26*04 

168*81 

924-26 



191*46 , 

40*89 1 

48-62 

72*81 

26*12 

171*21 

026-26 



196*88 

1 

64-18 ; 

42-08 

76*24 

26*69 

172-20 

126-27 



197*87 ' 

64-8 , 

42-76 

76*27 

24*91 

170-21 

127-28 



197-14 

48-89 ; 

48-09 

76-48 

24*90 

170*74 

128-29 

•• 


198*60 

62-41 i 

48*58 

77*82 

26*66 

173*00 
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vn 

in Bombay 
RnpeeB) 

Bdnoatloii Medloal AgriouJtiiie 

47- 64 14- 03 8*68 7*7 

48- 73 16-00 8*70 10*1 

01*86 18*00 6*40 0*70 

72-70 20-24 0 07 11-22 

88-08 18-40 0-00 12*40 

76-80 18-13 6-74 1200 

70 02 10-17 4-01 12*00 

70-00 20-84 7-88 14*08 

107- 00 26-^81 8-10 18*66 

120*62 84*80 11 00 19*72 

148*07 80-40 18-26 2802 

171- 46 40*01 20*14 2088 

172- 24 46-45 17*68 23-87 

108- 22 44-83 20*20 24*07 

186*00 46-40 22-90 20*00 

107*00 48-00 26-48 27*42 

109- 04 40-01 10*07 20-80 

205-04 47-20 22* 10 28*40 

200-20 63*08 80*41 28’ 08 


Irrlntlon 

iDcindlng 

working 

expenaet 

alnoo 

1021-22 

Civil 

Works 

87-1 

83-8 

88-5 

186-4 

04*2 

07-8 

114-2 

119-1 

114-8 

113-B 

108*8 

85-7 

00*0 

75-1 

loo-o 

89-8 

104*0 

118*1 

120*2 

170 -0 

140*1 

207-0 

101-8 

108* 1 

111*6 

100*1 

144*8 

100*4 

144-0 

04*9 

148*1 

90*8 

160*2 

126-7 

100*4 

186*8 

108*8 

128*2 


Total 


14.20 

12.66 

12.88 

12,88 

18,04 

14,10 

1447 

14,33 
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APPEipix A 

Land Rtvewae and Oeneral AdminintraUon : —It will be eeen from the Rtetement 
(No. Vn) thet our expenditure under theee heede wee 101 lekhe in 1010>11. Bj 1020-21 
it hed reached a figure of 185 lakhs — an increase of 84 lakhs or nearly J34 per oent. In 
1021 the figcoe of expenditure under theee heads was 108 lakhs. The figures exolnde th^ 
it of alienated lands of nearly 06 lakht of rupees in order to make it oomparaUe 
with the figures £rom 1010 to 1020. Prom 108 lakhs in 1021 the budget figure for 
1028-20 has risen to nearly 100 lakhs — an inoiease ^ 6 lakhs or little over 8 per oent. 
liinor adjustments between this head and heads like poliM, etc., haye been neglected, bnt 
the total of these iteme would be less than a few lakhs, and would not vitiate the 
argument materially. ^Diis will show that Bombay's expenditure under this head has 
not increased since the Reforms. 

JtuUee : — ^The expenditure under this head was 66 lakhs in 1010-11. By 1020-21 the 
expenditure had grown to 76 lakhs — an increase of over 21 lakhs or nearly 40 per oent. 
In 1021-22 the expenditure under this head was only 71 lakhs and in 1028-20 it has risen 
to 78 lakhs— a figw which is only 7 lakhs above the figure of 1021 or 2 lakhs above the! 
“ . of 1020. 

Jails : — The expenditure hwHm- this head in 1010-11 was 11 lakhs. In 1020-21 it had 
risen to 30 lakhs — an morease of 10 lakhs ot over 170 per oent. In 1021 the expenditure 
was 31 lakhs. Since then it has gone down idmost consistently and in 1027-28 (Revised) 
it is only 26 lal^. In 1028-20 (Budget) it is about 26^ lakhk The expenditure under 
thi« head has beai actually out down to the ext^t of nearly 6 or 6 lakhs. 

Police : — The expenditure under this head was 05 lakhs in 1010-11. By 1020-21 it had 
increased to 176 lakhii — an increase of 81 lakhs or over 81 per oent. In 1021-22 the expen- 
diture was 102 lakhs. Since then the figure has been greatly reduced and has been round 
about 170 lakhs in the last six years. I&ere has been a decline of more than 20 lakhs from 
the 1021 figure. 

Civil Works :— The expenditure in 1010-11 was 83 lakhs. By 1020-21 it had reached 
the leoord figure of 208 lakhs. The high figure reached just before the Reforms was due 
to the fact tMt the Government of Bombay spent out of accumulated balances on con- 
structions of works neglocM during war. Since the Reforms Bombay has done more 
borrowing for large works ; 'while for small works which must fall on current revenues, 
expenditure has been reduced to the barest minimum. It may be remarked however 
that expenditure under this head is of a fluctuating character and it would not be fair to 
work out the percentage of growth under this item. 

Irrigaiion : — ^The expenditure under this head in 1910-11 wak. 87 lakhs. By 1020-21 
it hflMl gone up to 140 lakhs or an increase of 63 lakhs. In 1921-22 the expenditure was 
162 lakhs and for the year 1927-28 the Government of Bombay have provided 160 
lakhs — an inoreaM of 7 lakhs over 1921-22 or 29 lakhs over 1920-21. 

SdueeUion : — ^The expenditure under this item in 1910-11 was 48 lakhs. It had risen in 
1920-21 to 144 lakhs— an increase of 96 lakhs or of 200 per oent. In 1921-22 the ex^iendi- 
ture was 171 lakhs. l%e expmiditnre since then has been steadily growing and is in the 
budget of 1928-29. 209 lakhs. Thus the expenditure has increased by nearly 38 lakhs or 
a little over 22 per cent, since 1021-22. l4ie increase however does not at all compare 
favourably with the pre-reforms increase. The Oovemment of Bombay have all along 
been forced to restr^ stringently the expansion in the activities of this Department. 
But that will be discussed later. Here it may be remarked that neither the Oouncil nor 
the Government is satisfied with this rate of progress in Education ; and had it not been 
for financial stringency, the rate of 'growth would have been much greater. 

Msdieai : — In 1910-11 the expenditure under this item was 16 lakhs. In 1920-21 the 
expenditure was nearly 40 lakhs — an increase of nearly 25 lakhs or 166 per oent. In 
1021-22 the expenditure was 46 lakhs. Since then it has been more or less constant; 
tbi* year the ^ureis 47 lakhs. In the 1928-20 budget, however, the Government 
of Bombay have provided for 54 lakhs under this item* The increase is due mainly to 
Bombay's oommitments under the new hospital schemes. It will be seen therefore that 
since 1021-22 there has not been any great expansion of Bombay's activities under this 
head : but that the Oovemment of Bombay are now definitely committed to rapid 
progress, for which new sources of revenue must be found. 

PsMic Bsalth The expenditure in 1910-11 was 9 lakhs. In 1020 it was 18 lakhs— 
an increase <d0 lakhs or IcilpOT oent. In 1021 the expenditure was 20 lakhs. * From that 
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year the expenditure hu been round about 22 to 23 laUu. Qnlty ^ 1928*20 budget 
the Government of Bombay have provided for 80 lal^e. 

AgricuUure ;>^The expenditure in 1910 was nearly 8 lakhs. In 1920-21 it was 
24 lakhs-Hin inotease of 18 lak^s or 200 per cent. In 1921-22 the expenditure was 
nearly 30 la^s. Since then it has been going down slightly. In 1927-28 and 1928-20 
the Government of Bombay have provided nearly J28i lakhs under this head. 
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STATEMENT VIH 


A few of the Bfajor Works under Medical (miUtd from the Budget for want of funds. 


1928^29 Budget 


Also refused in the 
previous year. 


Also refused in the 
previous two 
years. 


Refused , in the 
previous year. 


Also refused in the 
previous year* 


Refused in the 
previous year also. 


(1) Additional acoosunodation for 60 beds at the Central Mental 
Hospital, TeravdOf estimated to cost Rs. 2^ lakhs, The number 
of patients has been increasing beyond the capacity of the Hospital 
and the Surgeon General considered the ^work very urgent. 
Administrative approval has already been 'f^coorded. 

(2) Mental Ho^itaU Hyderabad Sind . — Additions and altera- 

tions to— Estimated to cost Rs. 21,112, strength of in-patients 
161 as against capacity for 124. The Superintendent cannot 
admit any more. Administrative approval to the work already 
given. . I 

(3) B. J. Medical School, Ahmedabad . — Fittings and equipment 

estimated to cost Rs. 60,000. Administrative approval ali^ady 
given. \ 

(4) Civil Hospital, Jalgaon , — Construction of a maternity ward 
at the cost of Rs. 12,110. Administrative approval already giw. 
At present Only one maternity case could be treated at a tihae 
and hence the necessity for the additional ward. 

(6) Mental Hospital, Naupada, TAawa.— Sewage scheme oostiilg 
Rs. 1,42,172. The existing arrangement for the disposal of 
the sewage is Very crude and insanitary. Administrative approval 
already given. 

(6) Civil Hospital, Satara . — Constructing a new female ward 
at the cost of Rs. 17,060. Administrative approval already given. 
There is an urgent necessity for the ward as more than one case 
could not be treated in the present building at a time. 

Budget provision for 1927-28. 

(1) Civil Hospital, Qodhra . — Additions and alterations to the — 
costing Rs. 16,868. The work has been administratively approved 
and unless these works arc carried out, the new Zanana Hospital 
cannot be taken full advantage of. 

(2) New Civil Hospital, Thana . — Estimated to cost nearly 
4 lakhs of rupees. Administrative approval accorded. The 
existing hospital is in a very bad state in fact, consisting of a few 
aheds it could not be called a building. The urgency for the 
new hospital is very great especially as the demand for medical 
help in Thana, is increasing day by day. No provision could 
be made. 

(3) Infectious diseases ward at the Civil Hospital at Karwar. 
Estimated to cost Rs. 14,000. Administrative approval accorded. 
There is need for a separate ward. 


Budget for 1926-27. 

(1) Conversion of Municipal dispensary into a Civil Hospital 
at Mirpurkhae, estimated to cost Rs. 16,000. Administrative 
approval accorded. The necessity for conversion is very desirable. 
No provision could be made not only in ibis year but in the sub- 
sequent two yexms. 

(2) Infectious diseases ward at Civil Hospital, Mahahleshwar. 
Estimate Rs. 30,000. Administrative approval given. Work 
urgently required. 
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LUt of a few oases wi which grants were refused to MwiicipodUies for 
Public HeaUh purposes, 

Ahmeddbad Water Supply and Drainage Projects, — ^This was oBtizaated to coat Ba. 61 
lakha and the Municipality raised a loan of 45| lakha towards it and started the work. 
The Municipality asked for a grant of nearly 14 lakhs to coyer the remaining cost but 
owing to hzianoial stringency this application was refused. 

AUindi Water Supply. — ^As early as 1015 the plans and estimates for this scheme were 
approved and Government had promised a grant of 1*35 lakhs, the entire estimated 
coat. But war intervened and the grant was never given. In the budget for 1926-27 
revised plans estimated to cost Es. 80,662 were submitted and the Sanitary Board gave 
the first place of importance to the work on account of imperative urgency due to the 
annual fair. The grant is still to be giveu, the provision for the work being excluded 
from every year’s budget on account of stringency. 

Oodhra Water Supply. — Plans and estimates amounting to nearly Bs. 7 lakhs were 
sanctioned in December 1922 but owing to the financial stringency no grant was then 

g * sn. In the proposals for the budget of 1926-27 the Sanitary hhigineer proposed a 
vision of Bs. 75,000 for that year but it was out out. Ko grant has still been made 
want of fund*'. 

Oohak Water Supply. — This scheme estimated to cost 2^ lakhs was approved the 
Sanitary Board and the Sanitary Engineer proposed a provision of Bs. 60,000 in the 
budget of 1926-27. It was out out and no grant has so far been given. 

Nandurbar Water Supply. — ^The scheme has been estimated to cost nearly Be. 2) 
lakhs. The Municipality was allowed to raise a loan of 1 lakh. As the work is under^ 
taken by the Public Works Department agency only a grant of 24 per cent, to cover 
the establishment tools and plant charges, has been given. 

Jacobabad Water Supply. — Estimated to cost Bs. 2 ‘20 lakhs. The Municipality is 
prepared to find half the cdst out of its balance. But Government is not yet able to 
^ve any grant. 
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S t ^meni Aovting expendiim am Nation Building DepartmentM oinee IQIO^IJ 


(Iiakhs of Rupees) 



4 TniJidin g ** Wwldiig BspeoMB ** dsdvoted from ** Xlll— Iirlgetlon *' alnce 1921-22 m foUoee : 


1S21-22 

.. 87*9 

1922-28 

*. 89’0 

1928-84 

.. 44’S 

1924-28 

.. 52*6 

1828-88 

.. 84*0 

182847 

.. eo;7 

1887-28 

87-9 

1828-28 

67.8 
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STATEMENT XI 


M ATITtAH 

StatemtiU ^htwing expenditure on Nation Building Depariments since 1910-11 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 



* Grants for Public Health purposes were 29 lakhs In 1015-16. 


t Includes “ Working Expenses " uiidor Xlll—Irrlgutlon from 1021-22 as follows - 


1021-22 

.. 32*8 

r 1026-26 

.. 127 

1022-23 

.. 32-7 

Ck^ntribuUoni ..-j 1926-27 

.. 183 

1023-24 

.. 31 '8 

1 1927-28 

.. 848 

1924-26 

.. 48‘8 



1026-26 

.. 41*6 



1926-27 

.. 46*4 



1027-28 

.. 63*6 
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STATEMSNT Xn 

Uhited Feovinoxs 

StatmerU thowinj expenditure on Neaion BuUding DepartmenU since 1910-11 


(Figurea in Lakhs of Rnpees) 



* The heavy charges under this head are due to readjustment of certain grants to local bodies from 
Capital to Revenue. 

t Includes " Working Expenses " under XIII— Irrigation from 1921-22 as follows ; — 


1921-22 

.. 62 '9 

1922-28 

.. 530 

1928-24 

.. 62’9 

1924-26 

.. 50*9 

1926-28 

.. 52-0 

1920-27 

.. 54*9 

1927-28 

60*1 
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STATBMENT Xm 

Punjab 

StaUmnt akomng expendUwre on Nation Building Deparlmnla sinee 1910*11 
(Vigiirea in Lakhs of Bnpeea) 



i 

1 

Sclentlilc Departmenta 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

j 

1 

St 

1 

? 

o 

J 

Jt 

II 

,1 

|l 

ifil 

ll 

pi 

1910-11 


187*8 

NU 

22-8 

8-9 

6-8 



61*3 

225-6 



1911-12 


147-0 

NU 

28-0 

9-8 

11*9 



62*8 

255*1 



1912-18 


159-2 

NU 

84*6 

8-8 

17*0 

9-7 


68-8 

207-9 



1918-14 


161*0 

Nil 

44*7 


4*2 

9-9 


97*0 

826*8 


.. 

1914-15 


170*0 

NU 

42*2 

18*6 

14*0 

11*7 


91*6 

844-4 



1915-15 


187*0 

NU 

44*1 

12-7 

7*0 

12*1 


65*5 

828-4 



1910-17 


184*2 

Nil 

42*8 

8*0 

8*1 

12'4 


49*8 

805-3 



1017-18 


190*0 

NU. 

44*6 

9*3 

9-8 

13-6 


51 S 

319-1 



1918-19 


192-6 

Nil 

53-6 

11 7 

1 8*1 

10-fl 

0*5 

70*8 

353*6 



1919-20 

.. 

206*1 

Nil 

57*4 

14*0 

10*0 

21*2 

0*8 

102-6 

412-0 


.. 

1020-21 


221*1 

NU 

73-1 

23*6 

1 8-4 

26-1 

2*0 

122*4 

476-6 



1921-22 


248-2 

0*4 

87-1 

81-8 

10*7 

81*9 

; 6-8 

124*6 

> 541*0 

4,98 

8.81 

1028-28 


244-0 

0*9 

90*0 

30*6 

9*8 

30-8 

8-6 

106*3 

529-9 

5,12 

8.87 

1928-24 


247-0 

0*0 

108*4 

81*1 

10*9 

27-9 

; 8-6 

84*5 

518-9 

4,87 

8,04 

1924-26 


261 *0 

0-5 

109*8 

80 Oj 

14*0 

28*7; 6-0 

70*2 

522*0 

4,81 

7,97 

1^25-26 

-1 

349-0 

0*2 

141*8 

35*8 

16*3 

38*0 

7*4 

109-2 

697*8 

4,54 

9.M 

192^27 jBeyls- 

435*0 

0*0 

146*4 

41*0 

23-9 

40-0 

6'3 

166*1 

865-3 

4,82 

11,77 

1927-28f 

(Bad- 

471*0 

0*8 

165-7 

47*4 

20-8 

54-6 

8*8 

200*8 

958-6 

4,07 

18,58 

loSIhOO 

•• 

.. 

*• 

*• 

.. 


** 

” 


•• 

•• 



*.lDOludei Working Ejqtuuss under Xlll— Irrigation from 1921-22 at loUovt 


1981-28 

.. 168*2 

198848 

.. 160*6 

198844 

.. 147-1 

1924-86 

.. 166-0 

1986-86 

.. 167*0 

1920-27 

.. 170-0 

198748 

.. 174-4 
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STATEMENT XIV 
Bbnoal 


fftatemefU showiyig expenditure on Nation Building Departments since ISIO^IL 

(Figures in LakliB of Rupees) 





IS 

a 

1 



1 




'i 1 

1 '* ' 

II 

■g 

11 




J 








gS 

1 i’ll 




1 ' 



£ 




aS 1 

B S 




• 

2 

a 


1 



A 

hI > 

||| 




1 

4 

1 

1 

H 

s 

1 

1 

1 

’ ll ' 


jiJi 



1 

1 

_s 

1 

1 

I 

< 

S 

1 

pi ; 

|sl 


1010-11 


66*8 

0*1 

66*2 

21*4 

2*8 



65*6 

211*5 

.. 


1011-12 


62*0 

0*2 

68*5 

22*1 

8*0 



88*2 

282*1 



1012-18 


21*7 

0*2 

78*8 

22*7 

8*8 

8*0 


00*0 

220*0 

.. 


1018-14 


27*0 

0*1 

81*1 

26*2 

8*3 

0*3 


102*2 

248*8 



1014-15 


34*0 

0*2 

02*1 

24*8 

8*4 

10*2 


124*7 

201*4 



1016-16 


28-7 

0*2 

84*8 

22*8 

4*2 

11*4 


80*4 

241*5 

1 

.. 

.. 

1016-17 


26*6 

0*2 

76*0 

23*4 

8*9 

10*0 


04*4 

; 205*1 

1 


1017-18 


28*0 

0*2 

80*9 

28*0 

4*7 

11*7 

0*6 

00*2 

245*1 



1018-19 


32*1 

0*2 

86*1 

20*0 

7*7 

14*8 

1*4 

103*8 

274*5 



1010-20 


37*8 

0*2 

08*2 

30*1 

14*1 

16*6 

2*0 

112*8 

811*8 



1920-21 


32*6 

0*2 

108*4 

38*2 

12*6 

18*0 

6*0 

161*81 366*2 



1021-22 


74*0 

0*2 

118*8 

52*0 

23*6 

20*8 

11*6 

142 *61 444*0 

6.16 

10,48 

1022-23 


21*0 

0-2 

128*2 

55*4 

25*1 

21*4 

12*5 

102*2 

360*0 

6,11 

0,60 

1023-24 


64*0 

0*8 

124*0 

( 

50*8 

24*1 

19*6 

10*2 

08*3 

886*7 

6,00 

0,78 

1024-26 

1 

48*0 

1 

0*3 

1 122*6 

60*8 

28*5 

18*8 

9*0 

06*2 

880*6 

6,08 

0,76 

1020-26 


i 46*0 

0*3 

183*1 

50*4 

24*4 

10*0 

11*0 

111 ' 4 | 406*2 

6.40 

10,81 

1026-27 ( Be ^ is - 

60*0 

0*6 

136*2 

67*8 

35*4 

21*4 

12*5 

114*8 

427*7 

0.60 

10,82 

ed ). 











6.88 


1027-28 

( Bud - 

66*0 

0*3 

140*5 

67 * 0i 83*3 

23*6 

18*5 

116*0 

440*8 

HAW 

« et ). 

1028 - 20 ^ 

•• 

*• 

” 



•• , 

•* : 


.. 




* Includes Working Expenses under Xlll-^Iirlgstion from 1021<S2 as follows:— 


1021-22 

.. 12*1 

10^-28 

.. 13*2 

1928-24 

.. 0*2 

1924-25 

.. 18*2 

1025-26 

.. 15*1 

1026-27 

14^0 

1097.98 

17-1 
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STATEMENT XV 
Rweniuefnm Addiiional Taxation 
(LAkhf of Rupees) 


— 

CMtoa 

OSM 

8«8mp 

Act* 

Oout 

Fsm Aot* 

Baterteln- 

meatiAot 

Betting 

Tu 

Trensf er of 

Totel 

1 

t 


4 


8 

7 

8 

lMl-22 

SO 






SO 

19lt4S 


IS 

8 

8 



46 

isn-M 


16 

8 

0 


.. 

61 

It84-t6 

18 

16 

.. 

0 



42 


SI 

15 


7 

8 


51 

lttM7 

IS 

16 

8 

7 

12 

6 

80 

1«748 (Betted). . 

18 

16 

8 

7 

14 

6 

85 

lM»B»(Badfit) .. 

18 

16 

8 

7 

14 

S 

86 


MSMied flgum. 
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6TATSMENT XVI 
SxpmdUm pm oopito, year 29i7-28 


Piotlnoe 

1 

Population 
In lakhs 

2 

Land 

Be^nna 

and 

General 

AdmlnU* 

Mallon 

8 

Columns 

Juitioe, 

JaUsand 

Police 

5 

OohlflUi5 

Bdueatto 

7 

OolufflnS 

4 

Oolumn2 

6 



Lakhs of Be. 

1 

Be. 

LakhaotBi. 

Bi. 

•lAkhiof] 

Madras 

428 

278 

‘06 

821 

•76 

ns 

Bombay 

108 

204 

1*52 

272 

1-41 

205 

Bengal 

467 

168 

‘86 

842 

•78 

166 

United Proylnoei 

454 

225 

•60 


•61 

141 

Punjab 

207 

152 

•78 


•07 

176 

Burma 

182 

175 

1-88 


1*88 

56 

Bihar and Orlsu 

840 

06 

•28 


•41 

87 

Oentral ProTlncea and 

180 

08 

•71 


•74 

187 

Berar. 







Aaum 

76 

40 

‘65 


‘54 

80 


Frovfakce 

1 


Oo lonm? 

^ttmn2 


ro« 

•83 

•81 

'86 

*42 


Medical, 

PubUo 

Health 


UkhiofBa. 

110 

eo 

M 

50 

68 

84 

45 

10 

24 


CohunnO 

OolamnO 

10 


Be. 

•26 

•86 

•10 

•18 

•83 

•64 

•18 

•14 

•82 


CUvHWorka 

11 


Ukhaof Ba, 
174 
186 
170 
68 
200 
254 
08 
102 


Odnmnll 

OohunnO 

12 


Bi. 

•41 

•70 

*86 

•14 

•07 

1*02 

•27 

•78 


'26 

00 

88 
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(Staiement XVII) 

STATEMENT XVH 

Expenditure under different Deparimente per 100 efmrt miles o* area %n 
varivua Prowasee 

(In Lakhs pf Rnpees) 


Provlnoe 

1 

Area in 
100 sqnare 
miles 

2 

Land B«ve- 
nne and 
Gsnend 
Admlnlstra* 
tlon 

8 

- - 

Oolnma n 

Jnstloe. Jails 
and Polios 

6 

GolnmnO 


Colnmng 

4 

■1 

Bdossttwi 

7 

SiadrM 

142 

278 

1*06 

821 

2*26 

218 

Bombay 

124 

204 

2*87 

272 

2*10 

206 

Bengal 

77 

168 

2*18 

842 

4*44 

156 

United Provinces . . 

106 

226 

2*12 

276 

2*60 

141 

Punjab 

100 

162 

1*62 

200 

2*00 

176 

Banna 

284 

176 

*76 

248 

1*06 

66 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

63 

06 

1*16 

140 

1*60 

87 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

100 

08 

‘08 

108. 

1*08 

187 

Assam 

68 

48 

*02 

41 

*77 

20 


Province 

Column 7 

Medleal 

and 

Column 0 


Column 11 

Total 

Bxpen- 

CblumnlS 

Column 2 

Public 

Health 

(hdomng 


Columns 

dito 

C(dnnia2 


8 

0 

10 


12 

18 

14 

Madras 

1*64 

110 

•77 

174 

1*28 

16,62 

11*00 

Bombay 

1*66 

60 

■66 

186 

1*10 

14,17 

11*48 

Bengal 

2*08 

00 

1’17 

170 

2*21 

11,07 

14*88 

United Provinces .. 

i‘8S 

60 

*66 

68 

•60 

11,40 

10*76 

Punjab 

1*76 

68 

•68 

200 

2*00 

12,62 

12*88 

Burma 

*24 

84 

•86 

264 

1*00 

12,10 

6*17 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

1*05 

46 

*64 

08 

1*12 

6,00 

7*22 

Central Provinces 

1*87 

10 

*10 

102 

1*02 

6A8 

6*M 

and Betar, 

Assam 

-66 

u 

. 1 

•46 

•• 

•* 

2,80 

.6*28 


VO 
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APPENDIX B 


Thv High Taxation in Bombay 


In this note the question whether taxation in Bombay is higher than in other provinces 
is briefly examined. Here again the only general figures available to us are per capita 
figures. Comparison of rates of taxation is not in most eases possible. The three main 
taxes may.be discussed in detaiL 

Land Bevenue . — ^The Land Revenue* per capita in the various provinces is as 
follows: — 

Ks. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinoes 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinoes 
Assam 


1*78 

2-82 

•67 

1*62 

1-38 

4*05 

*49 

1-79 

1*49 


From these figures it will bo seen that the Land Revenue per capita is much higher in 
Bombay than in all the provinces except Burma. 

The Taxation Committee consider that the best way of comparing the incidence of Land 
Revenue would be to compare the percentage borne by Land Revenue assessment to the 
eompetitive annual value or to rents. The Commitl^ quote statistics which give the 
average jMrcentage as far as possible in many of the provinces. In Bengal the percentage 
of Land Revenue to annual rents is 21 per cent., in Bihar and Orissa it is 12*5 per cent. 
In Punjab the average is 26 per cent., in the United Provinces it is 21 per cent. In Bom- 
bay the percentage varies from 1 7 to 60 per cent. The average for Bombay though the 
Committee have not worked it out, may be taken us nearly 33 per cent. In Madras it is 
about 17 per cent. From those figu^ it would be seen that the incidence of Land 
Revenue is higher in Bombay than in other Provinces. 

Exciw. — ^The per capita figure* of Fxcise Revenue in the various x^rovinces is as 
follows : — 


Madras 




Rs. 

1*18 

Bombay 




2-00 

Bengal 




'49 

United Provinces 




•30 

Punjab 




•53 

Banna 




•92 

Bihar and Orissa 




•68 

Centra] Provinoes 




1-06 

Assam 




•96 


* See Statement XIX. 


It will be seen that the per capita Excise revenue in Bombay is far higher than in any 
other province. 

This high Excise revenue is due to two incton. Our consumption of excisable items is 
much greater per capita than in other provinces. Similarly our taxation itnit is also 
higher. It is not possible to work out the consumption and taxation per unit of all the 
articles taxed under Excise revenue. The most important article under this head is 
ooantry spirit which xiroduces nearly half or more than half of the total Excise revenue. 
A statement hM been worked out [vide Statement XX) shoA^ing the consumption of 
ooimtty spirit in the various provinces to total taxation of country spirit and the 
ocnsumption per capita as well as taxation per proof gallon. 
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{Appendix B) 


The ronsumption pee head of population of eountiy spiiit in the Tasions peovinoea in 
1926-27 is as i^owa.*— 


London proof gsUons 

Madras 

^0S4 

Bombay 

•078 

Bengal 

•013 

United Provinces (1925-26)* 

•008 

Punjab 

•016 

Bunna (1625-26)* 

•008 

Bihar and Orissa 

•031 

Central Provinces (1026)* 

•034 

Assam 

*034 

From these figures it can be seen that the consumption per capita is very much higher 

in Bombay than in all the other provinces. 


* (Later report not available.) 


The Taxation (still head duty and vend fee) per proof gallon of country spirit in the 

various provinces is as follows : — 

Rs. 

Madras 

14-2 

Bombay 

16-5 

Bengal 

14*4 

United Provinces 

14-9 

Punjab 

16-9 

Assam 

8*4 

Bihar and Orissa 

8-6 

Burma 

12-4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

160 

These figures show that the taxation per proof gallon of country spirit in Bombay is 

higher than in all the other provinces except the ^Punjab, 
higher than Bonibay figure by only ' 4. 

Even the Punjab figure is 

Stnmpe . — The figures of taxation per head under this item are as fuUows : — 


Bs. 

Madras 

, , 

Bombay 

•90 

Bengal 

•76 

United Provinces 

•38 

Punjab 

•59 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

•• 

Central Provinces and Berar 

•47 

Assaln 

•31 


It will be seen that taxation in Bombay is the highest in all the provinces. 

Tcitd reveaue per head oj population . — ^The follow ing are the figures of total revenue per 


head : — 

Rs; 

Madras 

?-88 

Bombay 

Bengal 

2-80 

UniM Provinces 

2-86 

Punjab 

612 

Burma 

7-83 

Bihar and Orissa 

1-67 

Oentral Provinces and Berar 

4-06 

Assam 

3-80 

The total revenue per head is second highest in Bombay and only axndlad by^Butata. 
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BtiXBatxm XIX 
BeemiM per Oaptia, 1927-28, 


Ptovmce 


PopcdAliion 

inlAkha 

Land 

BevAniiA 

Caiman 3 
Colnmn 2 

Excise 

Column 5 
Colnmn 2 

) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Lakhs of 
Rs 

Rb. 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

Rs. 

Madm 

-- 

423 

766 

1-78 

498 

I-|8 

Bombaj 

.. 

193 

546 

2*82 

&S6 

2(fe 

Bangil 

-- 

467 

316 

•67 

281 

A 

Ualled JVoTli|oef» 

• 

454 

691 

1*62 

138 

•30 

PanjAb 

• • 

207 

286 

1-38 

109 

•63 

ficiimA 

• • 

132 

535 

4*06 

122 

•02 

BilMuraiid OHma 

• • 

340 

166 

•49 

1 198 

•58 

OwIxaI PrarinoM 
Bcnr 

And 

139 

249 

1*79 

1 

146 

105 

4«Am 

•• 

76 

113 

1-49 

72 

•96 


Frarince 

Judicial 

Stamps 

7 

Colnmn 7 
Colnmn 2 

8 

N^on -Judicial 
Stamps 

9 

Column 9 
Column 2 

10 

Total 
revoDue 
per head of 
population 

11 





Rs. 

Lakhs of 

Rs. 


Rs. 

MadiM 

.. 



•36 

103 07 


3-91 

BcmbAj 




•42 

93-60 


7-38 

BCQgAl 

• • 



•48 

129-50 

•28 

2*30 

United ProfibccB 


188-00* 

•30 

84- 17 

•08 

2-85 

Punjab 

• • 


73-49 

•36 

47-57 

•23 

6*22 




83-70 

•26 

35-68 

•27 

7-83 

BIherABi 

lOiiMA 


83-00 

•24 

25-00 

•07 

1-67 


Proriiioeii 

and 

47-01 

•84 

18-49 

•18 

4-06 


•• 

•• 

15-16 

•20 j 

8*50 

•11 

8*50 
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(Statement XX) 

STATXHENT XX 


fttoU/meM diomno conaumj^io^ of and receipts from confUry spirit in tjanous propinees 
in the year 1926-27 


Province 

Consumption 
of Country 
Spirit in 
Lakhs of 
Gallons 
(London 
Proof) 

Total Be- 
beipts from 
Country 
Spirit in 
Lakhs of 
Rupees 

Total Re- 
ceipts [)er 
gallon 
(London 
Proof) 
Column (3) 
Column"® 

Population 
in Lakhs 

Consumption 
of Country 
Spirit per 
capita in 
C^on 
(London 
ftx)of) 
Column 2 
Colunui 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bombay (including 
Sind) 

14*1 

f 

233*1 

16*5 

193 

-073 

Madras 

14*6 

205*6 

14*2 

423 

•034 

Bengal 

6*3 

90*6 

14*4 

467 

•013 

United Provinces 
(1925-26) 

3-7 

55*2 

14-9 

454 

*008 

Punjab 

3-4 

57*3 

l6*9 

207 

•016 

Assam 

2-6 

21*9 

8-4 

76 

*034 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

10*6 

91*5 

8-6 

340 

•031 

Burma (1925-26) .. 

11 

13*6 

12*4 

132 

•008 

Central Provinces 
and Berar (1926) 

4*7 

76*1 

16-0 

139 

•034 
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APPENDIX 0 


WoKCoro OF DcFOLUTioir Bui.a 15 


Derolation Rule 15 wa? introduced by the Joint Select Oommittee filtsily to give the 
prorinoee an interest in the efficient ooUiMtion of Income-tax, but mainly b^ause it was 
mt that the Industrial and commeroial provinces should be given some share of the growing 
revenue from Income-tax. As far as the former purpose is concerned the need of intmest- 
ing the provinces in efficient administration has ceased to be important because the 
administrationhasbeencompletelytakenover by the Central Government. It is only as 
regards the second purpose that Devolution Rule 16 has to be mainly oon- 
sidmod. As far as the Rule is meant to gi\e a share of Income-tax to the industrial and 
commeroial provinces it has failed completely. The two provinoee which are industrial 
have gained almost next to nothing nnder the rule. A statement is attached whici 
shows how much the various provinces have gained imder Devolution Rule 16 (vi 
Statement XXI). From that statement it will be seen that Bengal has earned a palti 
sum of Rs 95,(^ under this rule in the year 1921-22. Bombay gained under the 
nearly 15 lakhs in 1921-22 and 3 lakhs in 1922-23. Since then it has gained nothing. 
Government of India have been distributing nearly one-fourth of a orore each year ander\ 
thisitcxn, but the industrial provinces gained nothing out of this sum. It would be\ 
interesting to note that from 1921-22 to 1927-28 (Revised) the Government of India' 
distributed 170 lakhs under Devolution Rule 15. Out of this sum Bombay and 
Bengal got between them only 18 lakhs. Thus the rule which was supposed to 
beneht the industrial provinces tailed to give more than a tenth to those provinces. 
If 1921 -22 were excluded then Bombay and Bengal receipts under Dovcdution Rule 15 
would be less than 2 per cent, of the total sum distributed. 


The admission of the Government of India of the failure of Devolution Rule 15, 
and the abortive attempts to amend it have already been referred ta The proposal 
which Bombay made was based on the following reasoning: Devolution RuteRSrawit- 
was framedcoim never give the industrial provinces viy substantial revenue. This was 
inevitable because of two reasons. In the first place the base year was the crest 
year of an industrial boom the like of wkich could not be expected for a generation or so. 
To Expect an increase over this inflated income for some years to come was to shut one's 
eyes to industrial and fiiiancial history. The second reason why Bombay and Bengal 
did not get any assignment under the rule was because the Income-tax administration 
in both the provinces had attained very great efficiency and there was no great poasibUity 
of bringing more incomes under asseasmeut. Both these factors have frustrated the 
object of giving any share of Income-tax to the industrial and commercial provinces. 


In order to modify the defect of this rule Bombay suggescod that the datum line 
should be changed. It is mteresting to note that whereas all the other calculations of 
the Heston Committee should have been based on the figures f o** 1919-20, the datum line 
for this rule only should have been fixed as 1920-21. This departure has been condemned 
in piincij^ by the Heston Committee themselves. In paragraph 16 of their report the 
Heston Committee remarked as follows : — 


** Precision however clearly demands that all our standards should be based on figures 
for tbe same year.” 

In view of this categorical statement of tbe Heston Committee the choosing of a differeot 
year for Devolution Rule 15 is curious. If the datum line had been 1919-20 Bombay 
would have gained more than it did under the present Devolntion Rule. The assessed 
income in 19^19-20 in Bombay was only about 60 lakhs whereas in 1920-21 it rose to 
nearly 64 lakhs (vide Statement XXII). 

Apart from this criticism it may be pointed out that the method of selecting one year 
as the datum Hue is hvrhly objectionable. In order to attain greater fairness a peater 
number of years should have been taken. A statement has been worked out wowing 
the average assessed income of the last three pre-war years, the four war yearSf-^he three 
post-war years, and the average of all these 10 years (vide statement XXIII). If any 
of these were taken as the base, the sunu that we would have gained have been shown in 
the statement. A 10 years' average which the Finance Secretary recommended would have 
been a fair solution. Taking three pre-war years would have unduly favoured the Prorvin- 
oial Governments. Taking three post-war years would have unduly favoured the Oeatral 
Qovmnment Taking tbe average of all tliie 10 years would neithw benefit the proviaoial 
Governments nor the Central Gcrremment excessively. The Government of India however 
chose tbe worst year from the point of view of Provincial Governments sod bes^ from their 
point cl view. 
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Apart from a chanm in the datum line, there waa a great deal to be eaid for olaiming a 
higher pie rate than the cme which the rule givee ua A statement has been pref>ared which 
shows the average pie rate per rupee of aseeBsed income which the Government of India 
from Bombay iyide Statement XXIV). A 3 pie rate ia lens than one-fourth and 
in some cases one-sixth of this average pie rate. A pie rate on the excess of income over 
the datum line means of course that umess there is an excess of assessed income no pie 
rate great or small would be of any benefit to us. Statement XXV shows that Bombay 
would have gained if the pie rate of 6 pies and the datum lines aa discussed above 
were taken. This was the reasoning on which Bombay based its claim for a revision 
of ]>evolution Rule 16. 

In their reply to Mr. Jukes' letter about the revision of the Meston Settlement this Govern^ 
ment desired Pevolution Rule 15 to be modified as ^luggested before the proposed revision 
of the settlement was efieoted and the revenue which Bombay would have received from 
Devolution Rule 15 os so modified to be taken into account in considering its share of the 
taxation of income. Further this Government <daimed that the difference between what 
Bombay would have received imder a moro eouitabln Devolution Rule 15 and the existing 
rule, since the reforms, should be made good by a lump payment to Bombay. Lastly the 
Government of Bombay suggested that the modification of Devolution Rule 15 should 
take precedence of the remission of provincial contributions if both could not be 
effected at once. Inspite of all tliese represeutations the Government of Bombay 
have not lieen able to secure a modification m Devolution Rule 15. The whole question 
is interesting as showing how the remission of contributions in which the agricultural 
provinces were interested, was given precedence over the more legitimate demands of 
the industrial provinces which had b^n badly hit by the Meston Settlement. 
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STATEMENT XZl 

ProvinekU share cf income tax under DevoMon Svie 16 
(In thonssnds of Rupees) 


1. 

1921*22 

2 

1922*23 

3 

1923^24 

4 

1924-25 

6 

Madru 

4,08 

.. 

10,82 

1,67 

' 1 

Bombay 

14,72 

3,00 

\ 

1 

. 1 . 

\ 

Bengal 

95 


.. 

• 

United Provinoee 

3,20 

33 

.. 


Punjab 

30 

6,69 

4,24 

1,90 

Banna 

3,85 

•• 

38 

6,90 

Bihar and Orissa 

68 

2,87 

2,56 

2,66 

Central Provinoos 

00 

1,49 

3.42 

2,31 

Aasam 

2 

1.16 

4,16 

5,6i 

Total 

28,60 

14,63 

26,67 

19,77 


— 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

(Revised) 

1928-29 

(Budget) 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras 

4,27 

4,64 

6,10 

6,60 

Bombay 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Bongal 

.. 


.. 

• • 

United P^ovinoes 

3 

• . 


.. 

Punjab 

3,82 

4,02 

2,76 

3,66 

Burma 

8,92 

9,41* 

10,20t 

• . 

Bihar and Orissa'^ 

2,41 

3,24 

3,31 

3,34 

Central Provinoes 

1,36 

2,18 

1,04 

1,63 

Assam 

6,29 

4,60* 

6,27t 

« • 

Total . . 

26,10 

1 

27,99 

27,67 

• a 


*ReTlee4. 


tBudfet figofM. 
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STATEHBNTZZn 

SMemeiii ikowing tutoMi income (atove He. 2,000) <• Oe Bombay Preeidineg coIeahM 
from income Uur relume and other eotiftsea 


(lAkbfl of BopeoB) 


Average 32,22 


loio-ll 

15,91 

1911-12 

17,04^ 

1912-13 

18,45 y 

1913-14 

21.61 J 

1914-15 

22,17 

1915-16 

23,62 r 

1910-17 

26,72 C 

1917-18 

38,69) 

1918-19 

40,08^ 

1919-20 

50,09 y 

1920-21 

63,86 j 

1921-22 

73,34 

1922-23 

75,71 

1923-24 

60,27 

1924-26 

61,40 

1925-26 

49,63 

1926-27 

48,44 


19,03 average. 
27,80 „ 

51.34 „ 


STATEMENT XXIH 


SkUement ehowing the ehare of income tax (at 3 p) of the Oovernment of Bomotxjf if the 
Datum Line had been fixed in the manner shown in column 1 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 


1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

(1) Average asses- 
sed i n o'o m u 

for 3 pre-war 

years 

19,03 

85 < 

88 

64 

50 

49 

46 

(2) Average assessed 
income of war 
years 

27,80 

71 

75 

51 

37 

34 

I 

1 

32 

(3) Average assessed 
inoomefor 3 post 
war years 

61,34 

34 

38 

14 

• • 

.. 

.. 

(4) Avenge assessed 
inoome for 10 ^- 
refonusyeaxt 

32,22 

64 

1 

68 

44 

30 

87 

26 

X*-nAaaessBd •income 
tor 1919-20 

%00 

36 

40 

1 

16 

2 

• • 

« • 
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STATSMENT XXIV 

StaUffUfAAowinQ (he atferagt number qf pie$ reetmered on event rupee eeeeeeed in (he 
Bombay Preeidtney, 79J9-192S 


— 

19I9-S0 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1928-23 

Income Tax 

10 6 

IM 

12-7 

12*5 

8a{M9’ tax 

3-8 

5-6 

0*0 

7*9 

Total 

U-4 

16*7 

21*7 

20-4j 

L 


— 

1923-24 

192425 

1925-26 

V 

]P29-27\ 

Income Tax 

1 

IM 

10-2 

10* 1 

9-8 

Snpertsx 

5»8 

a • 

’• ! 

1 

Total .. 

16*9 

14*7 

13-4 j 

12-7 


STATEMENT XXV 

BkUemeni ehowing ihe ehare ef^ income iaa (at b p) of the (hcemment of Bombay if the 
Datum Line iejlaeiinihenianwrehownineohumn 1 


(In UUit of Rupees.) 


— 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1926-27 

(1) Avenge Anes- 

aed Income for 8 
pie-war yean 

19*^ 

1*43 

1,47 

1,07 

88 

80 

77 

(2) Avenge Anea- 

aed income of 

war years 

27^ 


1,38 

86 

62 

67 

04 

(8) Average Aaaea- 
aed income for 8 
peat war yean 

01,84 

67* 

63 

I 

28 

j 



(4) Average Aneaaed 
income, lor 10 pre 
reform yeare 

1 

1,07 

1,13 

78 

00 

40 

42 

X-^Aaiemed income 
for 1919-20 

B 

eo 

67 

27 

/ 

8 

i 

•- 

• a 
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OHAPTEB X-PBOFOSALB 


1. InPart|aparelyd«^ptiTesocouiitlia8beengivwofthieirarida^ 
of tha rofonned syrteq of Qovenuiient. On 
DooioBT. the ^totoi 7 Oommunon oom» 

tq the ooncliunon tha^ soijM advance in the diiection of giving fartbnr 
power and ^pomibiUty tp the people should be made, the Qovernimnt 


IXSBODVOIOBT. 


of Bombay put f ompd the following soggeetiona indicating genet^y tihe 
lines on which the advance should be made. 


The Pmintial Bonmiment 

2. The Oovenunedt of Bombay do not suggwt any changes in the 
Tnanouu, tenitorial aitan^unents of* this Presidency. In 
aHAKOBs. Yim, however, of the fact that the question of the 
separation of Sind fcom the Bombay Presidency has been a prominent 
subject of discussion of late both in the press and on the platform and 
that resolutions advocating the separation on certain coniditums have 
been passed bythe Muslim League, by various Muhammadan associations, 
the national congress and various other bodies or meetings, it is desirable 
that the Government of Bombay should give their views on the subject 
at some length. - In the opinion of this Government, two membeta 
dissenting, ihe proposal for the separation of Sind is bo& impxactioaUe 
and undesirable at preseni Sind is too small geograiducally to be formed 
into a separate province ; its area (47,000 square mileB) is smaller than, 
that of Assam (64,000 square ouIm), the uoallestof the existing 
vinces, and even of this small area of 47,000 square miles, about 10,000 
square miles are desert and uninhabited. The population of Sind ia 
alw too small for a separate province. It has at present a population 
of 3,279,377. Por a province so smaUas regards both area and population 
a separate Government would be a great extravagance. There is not 
enou|^ work for a Governor and three Ministers. Apart from the quits 
unjustifiable expense of a Cabinet of at least three,— possibly four,— and 
a Secretariat (as against the present administration by a Commissioner 
assisted by one junior I. C. S. officer and three Deputy Collectors), the. 
province would also have to provide full-time expects in almost every 
department. At present %nd enjoys the control or advice of a large 
number of experts such as the Settiement CommissioBec, the Inspsoter 
General of Begistration, the Diceetor of Public Instruction, the Sargeen 
General, the Irapectoc Cleneral of Police, the Inspet^ Geiu^ of PriraiSi 
the Chief Engincflt for Iizigatian, the Chief Engineer for Beads and 
wobJWU.— 1 
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BnildiBgs, the Consultiiig SmveTor ai£d Senitar j EngmeeiEf the Diieotor 
of Pablip Health, the Chid CoiiBervator of Foiests, the Director of Agricol- 
tore, the Oonsoltmg Architect, Sind could not afford such a staff 
of senior officers. On the other hand, the loss of their advice or control 
voold be an incalculable disadvantage. There would also be serious 
difficulties about maintaining small cadres in the various services. There 
are not likely to be more than ten dii^cts in Sind even after the Barrage 
starts worUng and there will be great difficulty in maintaining the 
small cadm which the province would require. 

For the reasons given above, the Government of Bombay are strongly 
against the separation of Sind. They have not yet been able to ezamint 
thoroughly the financial aspect of the question. Such an examination 
would require much more time than is at present available. If the 
Statutory Oommission desire that such an examination should be made, 1 
the Government of Bombay are prepared to arrange for it. One Member 
and one Minister are in favour of separation. 

The Legiilatwre 

B. In considering the questions of the electorates and the franchise^ 
the Government have not discussed the claims 
^^^THalhji|OT(^MiAjn>mi^e by the different communities regarding 
representation. These claims have been placed 
before the Commission by the communities themi^ives in their representa- 
tions. Under the present franchise 4'03.pefcent.ofthetotal population 
of the Fresidenoy is entitled to vote. The minimum age for electors to 
jHcovincial councils is 21. Figures for the total population over 21 years 
of age, are not, however, available, but the Census returns show the 
population of 20 years of age and over. From these figures 
it appears that the percentage of male voters to the total male 
population over 20 years of age is 13*40. The percentage of female 
voters to the total female population of 20 years of age and over is 0*79 
and Ihe percentage of votm to the total population over 20 years of age 
is 7. mien the Franchise Committee worked out their proposals in 1919, 
they estimated that on the electoral qualificationB fixed by them 3*3 per 
cent, of the total population would be enfranchised. The present position 
is, therefore, only a very slight advance on that of 1920. The electoral 
qualifications are at present fairly high, especially in the rural areas, but 
even with the present qualificai^ons it has been estimated on a rough 
oaleulatLon that only about two-thirds of the electors are literate. In 
fixing the present electoral qualifications the considerations which the 
Franchise Committee had in mind were to get an electorate sufficiently 
laa^ to be considered repreeentative of the whole presidency and at the 
same time sufficiently intelligent to exercise the vote moperiy. It 
cannot besaidtimtduiingthepmodsinc^lheintrcNluction oltheBefcims 
Acdrahasbeenanysnchdiangeinthe educational and economic condition 
oi the people as would render a lowering of the franchise either desirable 
or noceasary. No representations for lowering the framhise have been 
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Teceived by Goveinxi^t sixu^etiiemlroduotionof tbelUfonns. Ajitrt^ 
important cornddeiation wbicb has led the Govenunent of Bombay to 
oppose any lowering of the franohise is the desixability of not lowering 
the franchise for the Legislative Ooiincil below that for district local 
boards and the Bombay City MimioipaUty. Any such lowering would 
result in the enfranchisement of large masses of the population who would 
not only be illiterate but would also have the additional disadvantage 
of never having had any experience in the administration even of local 
afhkirs. In Bombay City, which alone accounts for one-seventh of the 
total electorate of the Presidency, the electoral qualification for the 
Council is practically the same as that for the municipality. In the rural 
constituencies the electoral qualification for the Council is practicaDy the 
same as that for district local boards. 

4. The only ground on which a lowering of the franchise can be 

recommended is that under the existing franchise 

Repebsbntatiok op certain classes of the population, especially the 
^®pres8ed classes and the labouring classes, are 
very inadequately represented. The Government 
of Bombay fully realise the importance of fair representation of both 
these classes and consider that this is one of the important questions 
which the Commission will have to face when considering the questions 
of electorates and franchise. 

If the powers which the Government of India Act has conferred on 
the people are to be properly exercised, it is absolutely necessary to secure 
an intelligent electorate capable of understanding the value of the vote. 
The necessity will become all the greater if further powers are to be given 
to the people. For these reasons the Government of Bombay are strongly 
of opinion that the existing franchise should not be lowered. One 
Member and one Minister dissent from this view. 

5. Two members of the Government advocate the introduction 

of a system of indirect elections and have put for- 
iKuiBBCT BLB 0 T 10 B 8 . waxd Certain suggestions in this direction for the 
consideration of the Commission. These suggestions 
are given below. They urge that the history of European countries 
shows that wherever there has not been autocracy, the widening of the 
franchise for their legislative bodies has been gradual, and according to 
the percentage of literacy as compared to the population. In Ibeir 
opinion the aim ought to be to grant the franohise to such as cau use 
it to the best interests of the couniary. The percertage of illiteracy in 
itself cannot be an argument agednst further reforms. But to give 
further powers to a Legislative B^y elected on a franchise broad-based 
on principles and ideas now prevalent in Europe would be suicidal for a 
country in the position of In^a. Not even the most backward Entries 
of Europe, such as Spain and P<»tugal, have anything like the low per- 
centage of literacy that prevails in this Presidency to-day. In Eugknd 
at the time of the first Reforms Bill of 1832> only 3 per cent. 6f the popu- 
lation got the franchise. Between 1932 and 1^, the number increa^ 
no H 25 Sa— * la 
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jU> 4*6 per cent.; while in the Prepideacy by the last Befonns 4*03 per 
oent. d the population wae enfranohie^. The percentage of literacy 
in England in the years 1841-45 was 67*4 per cent, 
among men, and 5M among women, ^ce the 
percentage of literacy in this Presidency has not 
appreciably increased wi^ the last ten years, the 
grant of full responnble government to a popularly 
dected Assembly must be accompanied by the 
raising of the franchise if the social, moral 
and majterial progress of the people is to be secured. Such 
large powers cannot be given to an ihiterate mass of ^ple in the/ 
expectation that they wffi use those powers with discretion. If under! 
such conditions the Reformed Constitution ^ails, it will not be the faultl 
of the people. It will be the fault of the framers of the Constitution. ' 
Under present conditions arguments in favour of raising of the franchise \ 
are not likely to receive support either in England or India. It is, there- ^ 
t<Ee, necessary to consider other methods. The best couise to adopt 
appears to be ^ maintuu the existing franchise and to resort to indirect 
dect^ons to the Lec^tuies, that is, trough Electoral Colleges. It will 
be a^tted that uis method produced a satisfactory class of legislator 
dui^ the pre-reforms days. The members of the Municipalities and 
District Local Boards then elected a certain number of delegates on a 
popidation basis. . These delegates form^ Electoral Colleges, which 
dcKrted members to the Legislative Council. In 1918, there were 868 
members in all the Municip^ties in the four Divisions of the Bombay 
Aresidenoy. The population in all the Muuici])a1 areas was 23 lakhs. 
There bdng one delegate to ten thousand of the population, there were 
230 delegates. These 230 delegates formed four separate electoral 
coUeges which elected one member each to the legislative Council. 
Each Electoral College, therefore, must have consisted of about 57 
members. The Sou^borough Committee did not allot the number of 
seats for each constituency on a population basis, nor in proportion to 
the number of electors in each constitn^rioy. They took several factors 
into oonsidei^tion before deciding the number of seats. It is possible 
that in the future there may be some changes in the number of seats 
jfssigned to each constituency. Therefore the most convenient way of 
deciding the size of the Electoral Colleges would be to decide upon a 
multiple of each seat. Following the lines of the Electoral Colleges that 
existed before, the Refonns, a multiple of 50 may be tentatively fixed. 
Thus in Bombay City North and South, the non-Mohamedan Electoral 
CoD^es will consist of 150 members each ; while the Mohamedan Elec* 
toral College will consist of 100 members. Again in Bombay City North 
and South, there will be 284 and 367 electors to each member of the 
Electoral College ; while in the Mohamedan constituency, there will only 
be Hi electors to cme member of the College. Such variations will exist 
in all the constituencies since the numW of seats allotted to each 
oonstitueney' was decided after oemsidering the csiicamstances of each 
ocmstituency. It must be assumed that the allotment of seats will bo 
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just and equitable ; but should any redistribution of seats become 
necessary, the number of members of the Electoral Gollefi;es uill also 
•change accordingly. As regards the method of election to the Electoral 
Colleges, the following proposals might be considered. The present 
constituencies should be divided up into a convenient number 
of sub'constituencies. In large towns the Municipal wards mig^t 
each form a sub-constituency ; or where the war^ are very large, 
they could be split up into several constituencies. In towns it 
would not be essential to have a separate sub-constituency for 
each member of the Electoral College; it would probably be 
more convenient that each sub-constituency should elect some 5 
or 10 members to the College. But in the mofussil the number 
of sub-constituencies should equal the number of persons to be returned 
to the Electoral College, the object being to secure that the person re- 
turned to the college is a man known to the electorate. The interests 
of the mofussil electors are almost entirely confined to their villages ; 
they seldom go beyond their Taluka. If the electors of a single large 
village or of a group of smaller villages are able to return one of their 
own residents to the Electoral College, we may expect to get as members 
of the college men who possess the confidence of the electors; men 
locally prominent, who will be really representative of the country-side. 
Such men will be able to exercise their vote in the Electoral College with 
a sense of responsibility, and a fuller knowledge of what they are doing 
than can be expected in the case of the original voter. A candidate for 
election to an Electoral College should be required to be a resident of the 
sub-constituency for which he stands ; also his name must be on the 
electoral roll. Candidates for election by the College to the Legislative 
Council should not be required to possess any residential qualification ; 
but their names would have to be on the electoral roll. Electoral Colleges 
should be elected every three years, about three months before the 
general election. To avoid having a number of elections to fill up vacan- 
cies in the Electoral CoUeges, 55 members should be elected in each 
constituency of one seat and in the same proportion for constituencies 
of more than one seat. The Electoral College should consist of 50 members 
and the last 5 members should be kept as a reserve to fill up vacancies 
during the life of the Electoral College. Whether the Mohamedans 
are given separate electorates or not, the proposal for Electoral CoUeges 
will remain unafiected. If there are to be separate electorates there 
will, of courseybe separate Electoral CoUeges. If there is a joint electorate, 
a certain nuni^r of seats on the Electoral CoU^e will have to be reserved 
for Mohamedans in accordance with the number of seats reserved for 
that community on the Legislative Council. In some constituencies 
at present one seat has been reserved for Mahrattas. Where such reser- 
vation is to continue, the reservation of a certain number of seats in the 
Eleetoxal Colleges in proportion to the number of electors in the consti- 
tuency will be necessary. When it comes to considering the representa- 
tion of the depressed classes, various difficulties appear. The depressed 
classes having no education, wealth or influence, are not represented on 
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the electorates in proportion to their population. There are only two* 
oonstituenoies in the whole of the Presidency in which they seem to be 
at all adequately represented. In Ahmedabad city, out of an electoral 
roll of S6,^8, they have got 3,100, and in the Ahmedabad District 
Buial, out of an electoral roll of 21,514, they have got 3,724. Their 
total population in the whole Presidency is 1,478,390, wUch entitles 
them to six out of the 75 seats which are at present allotted to general 
constituencieB. Their main centres of population appear to be as 
follows 



Population 

No. of voters 

Bombay City 

135,d3i 

239 j 

Ahoied&bad district including the city . . 

108.773 

6,800 1 

Poona District including the <iity 

122,126 

169 \ 

Sholapur district 

117,616 

979 \ 

Satara district 

129,763 

216 ' 


It will be seen that there is no comparative relation between the 
population and the electoral strength. Unless the franchise is to be 
changed there would appear to be no alternative to -giving the depressed 
classes representation according to the^r present electoral strength. The 
number of depressed class voters in the three Divisions of the Presidency 
proper are as follows : — 

Northern Division . . . . 9,043 voters. 

Central „ . . . . 2,882 „ 

Southern „ . . 1,216 „ 

There should be three separate constituencies comprising the three 
Divisions, 2 seats being allotted to the Northern Division and one to 
the Central and Southern Divisions alternately. Bombay City, which 
has only 239 voters, should be added on to the Northern Division. The 
principlo of indirect election should apply to the depressed classes. Each 
of the Divisions would elect an Electoral College of 50 members for one 
seat. Thus the Northern Division would have an Electoral College of 
100, while the other two of 50 each. Labour may, to some extent, be 
represented by the candidates elected by the Depressed classes ; but 
such representation will not satisfy labour leaders. It is impossible to 
devise separate constituencies for labour, because the population is a 
shifting one, and the difficulty of defining a labourer for the purposes of 
a special franchise is insuperable. The foUoMing suggestion is put forward 
for the representation of labour. After a Council has been elected, if, 
in the opinion of the Governor, three labour members (or such higher 
number as may be determined hereafter) have not been returned, the 
newly elected Council should co-opt additional ^presentatives to make 
up the required numl»er. Persons co-opted must be approved by the 
Governor as representing labour. The question of Indian Christians 
re(j[uires consid^tion. Their total population in the Presidency is 
only 220^000, out of which about one lakh are in the city of Bombay, 
the Bombay Suburban District and in the Thana District. The rest are 
qpxead over the Presidency. The constitution of a separate constituency 
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coQfiistiiig of the citj of Bombay, Bombay Suburban Distiict and Thana 
District 'with one or two seats in the Legislative Counicil is suggested. 
There should be an Electoral College of 50 or 100, which diould be elected 
by those residing in the Bombay City according to the Bombay City 
franchise, and those in the districts according to the District franchise. 
Anglo-Indians are at present being represent^ by nomination. It is 
suggested that a constituency might be formed for them in the dty of 
Bombay. 

Dibbot BLBOTIOH8 Ijj the foUowing constituencies, direct electiona 

W OBBTAIB OOK8TI- _ ° 

TUBKOEBB. MC SUggeStcd ! 

1. The Bombay City European. 

2. Bombay Presidency European. 

3. Jagirdars and Zamindars. 

4. Bombay University. 

5. Deccan Sardais and Inamdars. 

6. Gujerat Sordars and Inamdars. 

7. Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

8. Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

9. Bombay Trades Association. 

10. Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

11. Ahmedabad Milldwners* Aasociation. 

12. Indian Merchants* Chamber. 


7. The grounds on which the authors of the Joint Keport agreed 

Communal Elbcto- provision of separate communal electorates 

BATES FOB THE for Muhamuiadans are set out in paragraphs 227-231 
Muhammadans. of the Report. They stated that they regarded any 

system of communal electorates as a very serious hindrance 'to the develop- 
ment of the self-governing principle.. They were, however, faced with 
the hard facts that the Muhammadans had been given spedial represen- 
tation with separate electorates in 1909 and that the creation of separate 
electorates had at the time of the report the consent of the Hindus. They, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that much as they regretted the neces- 
sity, the system of communal electorates for Muhammadans which had 
existed up to then must be maintained until conditions altered. They 
added that they saw no reason to set up communal representation for 
Muliaznmadans in any province where the Muhammadans formed* a 
majority of the voters. The two considerations which specially weighed 
with them in coming to this conclusion were (1) tiiat separate dectoratea 
had been promised to the Muhammadans by Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley in 1906 and 1909, and (2) that the Hindus and Muhamnwians 
had come to an agreement as regards them at the Luduiow Congress 
of 1916. 

At the 31st session of the Indian National Congress held at Luoknovr 
in December 1916 a scheme of reforms was oui&ned as a step towards 
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MlF>g07«nim«at. The asme sdieme was adopted by the AH-India^MosHm 
League at he meethig in the same month. Clauae 4 of thatt aoheme 
piovided that : — 

** 4. Adequate pfoviflion sboiild be mede for the representation of important mino- 
lities byeleo^on; andtheMnhammadani ahonld be represented through special eleo- 
ioiates on the proTinoial legidatiTe oouncili in the following proportions : — 


Punjab . « 

United Provinces 
Bengal 
Behar 

CSentral Provinces 

Ifadras 

Bombay 


one-half of the elected Indian members. 

30 per cent, of the elected Indian members. 
40 per cent. „ 

25 percent. „ 

15 percent. 

15 percent. ,, 

One-third > ,, 


In 1917 the Gkivemment of India obtained the views of all local Gov^n- 
ments on the constitutional reforms contemplated. The questionlof 
communal electorates Was dealt with among others. In paragraph \l6 
of their letter No. 248'R of the 11th December 1917 the Government \of 
India stated : — 


“ The inquiry suggested in the last paragraph (about electoral qualifications and the 
eize of electorates) may also throw light upon4he difficult question of separate electorates 
for particular communities or clas^. Upon this there is much diversity of opinion 
between provinces. But most local Uovemments have proposed special electorates for 
chambers of commerce, the Indian commercial community, the Universities and certain 
of the landed classes ; while communal electorates are proposed for Muhammadans in 
Behar and Orissa. Bengal and Bombay and for Sikhs in the Punjab. Several other 
requests for sepamte representation have si^e been received from other communities. 
The United Provinces Government alone takes the view that, in spite of the pledges 
given to the Muhammadans in 1906 and reiterated since, the institution of separate 
electorates for religious and special interests is entirely foreign to the spirit of responsible 
goverxunent^and ought not to be perpetuated.** 


The views of the Bombay Government on the question are given in 
paragraph 11 of their letter No. ldl6/75-Coniidential of the 21st February 
1918. They stated that communal representation was not acceptable 
to them, but for the transition period separate Muhammadan representa- 
tion was accepttid. 

The question of communal electorates was further examined by the 
Franchise (Southborough) Committee. They stated in paragraph 15 of 
their report : — 


** The joint report (paragraphs 231 and 232) recognises the necessity for the communal 
representation of Muhammadans in provinces where they did not form a majority of the 
^^orates. The evidence received by us and the (^nions of local Governments concerned 
were almost unanimous in favour of this course. In all provinces, except Bengal and the 
Puajab. the Muhammadans are in a minority as regards both population and electors. 
In Bengal and the Ponjab where Muhammadans form a majority of the population our 
TOQgh estiinateB show that they form a minority of electors. There was very general 
agreement in favour of communal representation for Muhammadans in those provinces 
as well as in the lest of India, and the local Governments urged the same step. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are thus in substantial agreement that the hitter should 
everywhere enjoy communal electorates, and we have no hesitation in recommending that 
eftect should be given to this common desire. We have consequently proviiM for the 
preparation ol separate Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan electoral rolls and for 
asperate Muhammadan constituencies. In allocating the proportion of Muhammadan 
end non-Muhammadan seats, we have been generally urged to follow the agreement 
leaobedbythepoUtioalrepreeentatives of thetwopartiesatthe joint session of the IndUm 
National Coogiess and AU-India Muslim League neld at I>ucknow in Deoembor 1916, 
Stietred to in paragraph 163 of the joint repoirt, under which certain proportions were 
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fixed fer the emonnt of Muhammadea lepreeentatioQ in the provincial and imperial legis- 
lative eonncils. The great majority oi Indian witnesses and the representatives of 
•associations, poUtioal and non-political alike, not excluding those in which Hindu interests 
preponderate, adhered to this compact, and it seems to us that any departure from im 
ten^ would revive in an aggravated form a controvert which it has done much to 
oompm. In the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Bihar and Orissa, the locad Governments recommended us to adhere to the compact, 
whilst the BCadras Government provided in the first of its alternative sphemes approxi- 
mately the propoition of Muhammadan represent tion which the compact fixed. In the 
interests of India as a whole, we have, therefore, felt ourselves amply justified in accepting 
the compact as a guide in allocating the proportion of Muhammadan representation in the 
Council^’* 

The views of the Government of India on the recommendations of the 
Southborough Committee with regard to communal electorates are given 
in paragraphs 18 to 24 of their Fifth Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. They state : — 

*' We feel the objeotioos of principle to the communal system as strongly as the authors 
of the Reforms Report, but see no advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India is 
not prepared to take the first steps forwaid towards resTOnfdble government upon any 
other road. The road does not lead directly to that goal, and we can only echo the 
hope expressed by the Committee that it will be possible at no distant date to merge all 
communities in one general electorate.*’ 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924 were of opinion that the 
abolition of communal electorates was at that time out of question, 
but they were entirely opposed to the extension of the principle 
any further. 

The position, therefore, is that commun^ electorates were accepted 
in 1920 and have been continued since then because the Muhammadans 
insisted on them relying specially on the assurances given to them by 
Lord Minto in 1906 and by Lord Morley in 1909 and because of the 
agreement between Hindus and Muhammadans in 1916. 

The Bombay Electoral Rules provide for 27 Muhammadan scats out 
of a total of 86 elected seats. Of these 86 seats, 11 are allotted to special 
constituencies, leaving 75 seats for general constituencies. The Muham- 
^madans who form 19 ’ 6 per cent, of the total population of the Presidency 
(3,776,098) have thus 31 pei cent, of the elected seats. 

A hope was expressed by the Government of India and by other Govern- 
ments including the Bombay Goveriuncnt in 1919 that the people might 
have grown out of the necessity of such electorates by the end of the ten 
years’ period. This hope has not been realised. Communal dissensions 
are worse now than they were in 1919. There have been conscientious 
efforts on both sides to come to an agreement on the question. At the 
meeting of the Congress in Madras in December 1927, it was resolyed 
that there should be joint electorates in all the provinces and for the 
central legislature, minorities being given special protection by the 
reservation of seats and that there should be a redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis, a beginning being made by constituting Andhra* 
Utkalj Sind, and Karnatak into separate provinces. In December 1927 
thef^ w'as a split in the All-India Muslim League. At the meeting of one 
section of the Muslim League at Calcutta in December 1927 under the 
presidentship of Moulvi Muhammad Yakub the resolution of the Madras 
Congress was practically accepted. On the other hand, at the meeting 
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of the other section of the League held at Lahore under Sir Mahmud 
Shafi’s presidentship^ the separation of Sind was demanded, but the 
retention of separate electorates for Muhammadans was insisted on. The 
Hindu Maha Sabha insisted on the abolition of separate electorates but 
objected to the separation of Sind. 

It is difficult to express a very definite opinion as to how separate 
electorates for Muhammadans have worked. The majority of the Govern- 
ment, two members dissenting, hold the view that separate electorates 
have accentuated ill-feeling betv/een the two communitites. Tliis is 
what one would ordinarily expect. So long as such electorates exist, 
candidates of either side make no effort to, and have no inducement to, 
understand and meet the view’s of the other side. The Muhammadanjs’ 
fear that they would not be elected at all in joint electorates is a veiy 
genuine one. But reservation would to a considerable extent at lea® 
meet this difficulty. ^ 

Any change in the direction of aDolishing separate electorate's must;, 
how'ever, be based on agreement between the tw^o communities, and 
cannot be forced on the Muhammadans against their wish. The (pieation 
is also an All-India one and can hardly be dealt with on different lines 
for each presidency. The Government of Bombay adhere to the view 
which they had expressed in 1918 that communal electorates are not 
acceptable to them and that their abolition is desirable, if it can be secured 
with the consent of both parties as in the case of the Lucknow Pact. 


8. In the present Council seven seats are reserved for the Marathas, — 
Reservation of Bombay City (North), one in the Thana and 

SEATS FOR THE Mara- Bombay Suburban Districts, one in ..\hmednagar, 
one in Nasik, one in Poona, one in Ratnagiri and 
one by rotation in the districts of Sholapur, Kolaba and West Khandesh. 
The population and voting strength of the Marathas in each of these 
nine districts are given in the following statement : — 


District (iDoludlns 
Bombay City. Nor&) 
constituency ^ 

Total popu- 
lation of 
the consti- 
tuency 

T(^l Maratha 
population 

Total 
number of 
voters on 
electoral 
roll of 1926 

Total 
number of 
Maratha 
voters 

Number 
of seats 

Bombay City (North) 

618,781 

i 

400,949 
(to Bombay 
South and 
North) 

42,774 

6,051 

8 

Thana and Bombay Sub- 
urban 

868,502 

399,856 

30,070 

14,910 

2 

A^ednagar 

693,816 

469,322 

17,204 ' 

18,615 

2 

Nasik 

786,118 

458,430 

21,070 ! 

16,448 

2 

Poona 

782,046 I 

645,598 

12,217 i 

9,764 

2 

Batnagln 

1,073.253 

825,340 

21,594 

1 13,734 

2 

Sholapur 

686,158 

413,916 

12,826 

, 7.278 

1 

Kolaba' 

534,588 

367,655 

14,328 

1 10,280 

1 

W Khandesh 

581,826 

1 228,679 

19,892 

I 9Mt 

1 
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Chaftsb X — ^Pboposals 
(Remfwilion qf seats for the Marathas) 

The grounds on which the Government of Bombay recommended 
the reservation of seats for Marathas in 1919 were that they formed a 
distinct and important part of the population of the Presidency and 
supplied a valuable element to the Indian army ; that while their number 
and importance made it desirable that they should be represented, they 
were so subject to Brahmin influence that even where they commanded 
a majority of votes, they would be unable to return their own 
representatives. 

The Joint Select Committee had recommended that seats should be 
reserved for the Marathas in this Presidency and had advised that in 
default of agreement between Marathas and non-Marathas the number 
of seats to be reserved and the places in which they were to be reserved 
should be decided by an independent arbitrator. Attempts to secure 
agreement proved fruitless and Sir John Heaton, late Judge, Bombay 
High Court, was appointed arbitrator. He proposed the reservation of 
8 seats, — 2 in Bombay City, one in each of the districts of Poona, Ahmed- 
nagar, Ratnagiri, Thana and Nasik and one by rotation in Sholapur, 
Kolaba and West Khandesh. The Government of Bombay took excep- 
tion to the reservation of two seats in Bombay, and their objection was 
upheld by the Joint Select Committee, with the result that only one 
seat in Bombay was finally given to the Marathas. One interesting 
feat\ire of Sir John Heaton’s award was that as reservation was an 
experimental device, the arbitrator considered it desirable to leave to 
absolutely free election one plural-member constituency with a majority 
of Maratha population. The Satara District non-Muhammadan Rural 
Constituency was selected for this purpose. It is, therefore, necessary 
to see what the result of this experiment has been at the last three general 
elections to the Bombay Legislative Council. 



•Note . — One of theee, Khan Bahadur Cooper, though a Paisee, was put up as a candidate by the 
non*Brahnnn party. 

It will be seen that the Marathas have about 72 per cent, of the total 
voting strength of the constituency in the Satara District . They have been 
able to secure the election of one representative of tbeir own community 
at each of the three elections, and of the Parsi candidate referred to above 
in two elections. In the Ahmednagar district they form 76 per cent, of 
the electorate ; in the Kasik district 73 per cent., in the Poona distiiot 
75 per cent., in the Batnagiri district 62 per cent, and in the Kolaba 
district 71 per cent. 
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Chaftbe X-^VvtOMAtB 
(Strength and oompoeitum of the LegiahOke Council) 

9. The Bombay Legislative Council at present oonsistB of 114 memb^xs 

STBisaTH AWD vtom 86 are elected and 28 (induding the four 

ooMPOBirzov OP Meihbeia of the Ezeoutive Councd) aie nominated. 
Lsoislatiyb Of these 28, not more than 16 may be officials. 

Ei^t must be non-officials, one of whom must 
be a representative of the Anglo-Indian coxpmunity, one of the 
Indian Christian community, three of the labouring class^, two of the 
depressed classes and one of the cotton trade. The Government of 
Bombay are not in favour of retaining the nomination of officials to the 
Council. They are also strongly of opinion that the Council should be 
an elected one. { 

The Hindus of Sind have repeatedly urged that the representation at 
present given to them in the Legislative Council is very inadequate. 
The non-Muhammadan population of Sind is 873,354 with a votW 
strength of 67,086. Only three scats are allotted to it at present. Tljie 
populatiqn and voting strength of the existing three non-Muhammadan 
constituencies of Sind are as follows : — ^ 


Constituency 

Western Sind 
Eastern Sind 
Karachi City 


Population Voters Seats 

314,112 25,240 1 

442,796 23,789 1 

116,447 18,057 1 


The plan adopted by the Franchise Committee in framing the 
constituencies was to merge the smaller towns into rural constituencies. 
But in the case of the Sind non-Muhammadan constituencies even largo 
municipalities such as Hyderabad, Shikarpur and Sukkur with popula- 
tions respectively of 81,838, 35,503 and 40,737 have been merged in rural 
constituencies. For this reason it is in respect of the two rural consti- 
tuencies of Eastern and Western Sind that the amount of representation 
is particularly inadequate. These have been allotted only two seats, 
that is, one seat for 378,453 of jwpulation and for as many as 24,514 
voters. The number of square miles per seat in the difierent consti- 
tuencies is as follows ; — 


Constituency 


No. of sq. miles 
per seat 


Non-Muhammadan Rural constituencies of Presidency 


proper . . . . . . . . 2,330 

Muhammadan do. do. . . . . 8,543 

Muhammadan Rural constituencie.^ of Sind . . 3,571 

Non-Muhammadan do. . . . . . . 23,123 


The vast extent of the area to be covered by a representative of a non- 
Muhammadan constituency in Sind militates against the training of the 
electorate and as compared with the representatives of other constituen- 
des^constitutes a considerable handicap. The Government of Bombay 
recommend that the representation of the non-Muhammadans in Sind 
should be increased by the provision of two more seats for them. The 





jOkxee noyi-Mubammadw c^^ldtim qI Sii^, pam^y, 1 i Cj^i)r^ 
Eastern Sind and ^iTestm Sind may re0roup«4 W/9 

iollom :-r- 


Ccnistitniaiioy 


Voting BticQgth 


Population 

under present 

to be 





Ksnohi Oity «nd district . . 

106,914 

19,871 

1 

Snkkiir snd Upper Sind Frimticr Districts. 

176,28S 

17,097 

1 

^lydenlisd District 

161^74 



Larlyms District 

^swabshsh and Thar Ptorhar districts 

98,407 

281,121 

6,329 

8,276 

1 

i 


In the present Council three seats nre provided for the landhoMens of 
the Presidency, one for the Deccan Saidars and Inamdars, one for the 
Ghijarat Sardars and Inamdars and one for the Jagirdars and Zamindars 
of Sind. 1^6 constituency of the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars indudes 
the landholders of both the Central and Southern Divisions. The to^kl 
electorate for the constituency is 617. Of these, 312 are fro;a^ the C^t^l 
Division and 205 from the Southern Division. Owing to the 
number of electors in the Southern Division, a landholder of that Division 
has very little chance in the election against candidates from the Central 
Division. The Qovemment of Bombay recommend that an additional 
landholders’ constituency may be created for the Southern Division and 
one seat allotted to it. 

There is one other question in connection ^th the constituenciea 
tp which the Government of Bombay would like to make a reference. 
It involves no change in the number of constituencies. The Muhamma- 
dans of the Presidency proper have repeatedly complained that the three 
divisional constituencies are unduly large and are on that account open 
to several objectio&s* The Mu];^ammadanB of the Central Division have at 
present four seats allotted to t^em ; three are allotted to the Central Divi- 
sion Muhammadan rpral constituency comprising all the seven districts, 
of the Central Division ; one urban seat is allotted to Poona and Sholapi^ 
cities jointly. The Northern Division Muhammadan rural constituency • 
comprises the six districts of the Northern Division and has three seats- 
allot^toit. One urban seat is allotted jointly to the cities of Ahmed- 
abad and Snzat. The Slouthem Division Rural constituency comprises 
the six districts of the Southern Division and has three seats allotted to it. 
The disadvantages of this arrangement Wh to candidates and to voters 
have been repeatedly pointed out by the Betuming Officers of the oonsti* 
tuencies and by the Muhammadans themselves. The encomous sise 
of the constituencies makes canvassing very difficult and expensive for 
the candidates. The electors and ^eir representatives cannot be 
in sufficient touch. The most serious disadvantage is that as six 
or seven districts are grouped together into a single constituency, dis- 
tricts like Ahmedabad ai^ Bioi^ in the Northern Division, Bast 
Khandesh and Poona in the Central Division and Dharwar in the' 
Bouthem Division whuhihuTe the largest Muhammadan population and 
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GhAFTBB X— PltOPOSALS 

(Strength wid oompoaUion of the Legislatm CauncH) 

voting strength practically monopolise the seats. The Goyemment of 
Bom^y, therefore, recommend that these constituencies may be 
split up without increasing the total number of seats allotted to the 
Muhammadans. 

The allotment of seats to the non-Muhammadan constituencies in the 
Presidency is not very satisfactory as will be apparent from Appendix 
** to Chapter VIII. The inconsistencies and anomalies are to some 
extent inevitable and cannot be entirely remedied, but some re-arrange- 
ment of seats between the districts and some increase in the number of 
seats allotted to certain constituencies is desirable. This cannot, however, 
be done except after detailed investigations for which probably a separ^e 
committee will have to be appointed. T 

10. Kule 6 (1) (6) of the Bombay Electoral Eules provides that i^io 
person shall be eligible for election as a member of the 

Bbbidential Council to represent a general constituency unle^ 
MTOttBBs^OT^THB Le^ period of six months immediately 

aiauLTivB ConiroiL. preceding the last date fixed for the nomination of 
candidates in the constituency, resided in the 
constituency or in a Division any part of which is included in the consti- 
tuency. This condition was prescribed on the recommendation of the 
Gk)vernment of Bombay. There have been, from the first, strong 
differences of opinion as to the necessity or otherwise of a residential 
qualification. The Gk)vernment of Bombay insisted on such a qualifica- 
tion on the ground that it would secure the election of persons with 
intimate knowledge of local conditions and really representing local 
interests. It was thought that the election of outsiders, which was likely 
in the absence of such a qualification, would deprive the franchise of much 
of its educative value. The existence of such a qualification was also 
expected to check to some extent the undue preponderance of particular 
classes (especially lawyers) in the Councils. The Southborough 
(Franchise) Committee resolved by a majority to impose a restriction in 
Bombay, the Punjab and the Central Provinces but not elsewhere. The 
restriction imposed by the residential qualification has been the subject 
of much correspondence and discussion since it was prescribed. As early 
as April 1920, the Western India National Liberal Association made a 
representation to the Secretary of State stating that the adoption of the 
residential qualification in the province of Bombay, — one of the most 
progressive provinces in India, — ^involved very real and serious drawbacks 
calculated to retard the healthy growth of political life under the new 
regime and that it will bear with special hardship on backward 
communities. The question was the subject of correspondence between 
the Government of !^mbay and the Government of India in 1921, when 
it was again considered ^ the Government of Bombay who decided 
to retain the provision. It was also the subject of questions and 
resolutions in the local Legislative Council which suggested that the 
restriction should be removed. The necessity or otherwise of retain* 
ing the qualification has been a^un considered by the Government 
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Chaptbb X— Fbopobals 

{Privileges af members of the LsgishUive Council) 

of Bombay. They are, however, unable to come to a unanimous 
decision on it. The majority are in favour of retaining the qualifi« 
cation, while a minority of members and Ministers are in favour 
of its abolition. 

11 . The only privilege which members of the Legislative Council have 
at present is that of freedom of speech conferred by 
PBiviLBaas 07 MBM- Sectiou 72D of the Government of India Act. The 
Government of Bombay are of opinion that in 
addition to this privilege members of the legislature 
‘should be exempt from sitting as jurors or assessors in criminal trials and 
should be granted immunity from arrest and imprisonment for civil causes 
during the sessions of the legislature and for periods of a week immediately 
prece^ng and following actual meetings. 

The question whether the courts of law have power to intervene in 
matters pending befbre the Legislative Council is not free from doubt. 
Cases have occurred both in this Presidency and in the other presidencies 
in which applications have been made to the courts for intervention. 
In 1926 certain members of the Legislative Council made a petition to the 
High Court for a writ of mandamus on the Finance Member for the removal 
of the items relating to the sumptuary allowance and tour expenses of the 
Governor from the list of non-voted items in the budget. The members 
did not ultimately prosecute the petition further and the rule granted by 
the High Court was discharged. One of these members afterwards filed 
a suit against the Secretary of State in the District Court of Bast 
Ehandesh in the same matter, but the suit was not afterwards proceeded 
with. In order to prevent such litigation and to place the matter beyond 
doubt, the Government of Bombay recommend that express provision 
should be made by legislation barring courts from premature interference 
with the Presidents of the Councils or with proceedings pending in 
Council. 

The Provincial Executive 

12. The Government of Bombay are, as has been already stated, of 
opinion that the Legislative Councfl for this 
Presidency should be entirely elected. The presence 
m. 07 7 UB 1 SBS BUB- of nominated official meml^rs in the Councils has 
JBOTOTOTBBOOBTBOL been largely responsible for the absence of •well- 
07 TBBs. organised ministerial parties. The Government of 

Bombay recommend, therefore, that in the future Coundls there should 
be no official nominated members. 

They are strongly of opinion that under the present system sufficient 
responsibility is not given to the Iffinisters and members of the Legisla- 
tive Oouncil in relation to their powers even with regard to transferred 
subjects. They anticipate that in an elected Oounc^ this responsibility 
will be a real one and that the Council will efiectively control the action 
of Mmisters. 
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(TJm pnpmdfil fiamifMW) 


13. The Government of Bombaj have already dealt witii . this voridng' 
of the cyetem of Government at present in in. 

OoTamsHT OF Cihapter VJIl (The Ezeoutive and Administration^ 
«Hi woRKDro ov TKs have expr^ed the opimon that the ^Forking 
msiKT B T 8 T 1 M of the eyatem both in the reserved and trans- 
SSrmkVDnL** ^ ferred departments has not been nnsucoessfol. 

Dyarchy, however, as has been admitted by ita 
authors, has obvious delects, and the Government 0 ^ ^cmtey ffjs 
stronj^y of opinion that it should be wholly discontinued if this is found 
possible. 


14. They have already expressed the opinion tiiat the Legislativ(^ 
GouncU fm this presidency should be entirely 
SAraauABDBKsasB- elected. It is obvious ftiat at any rate during thA 
inraAMTWLiram" jeaxB certain saf^ards would bo neceesj^\ 

BSD TO TBx ooHTBOL if all departments of Gk>vemment are to be trans- ^ 
ferred to the contnd of such an elected CounciL 
In the opinion of this Government there are three 
alternative methods by which suOb safeguards could be provided. 


15. If it is decided to transfer all d,q)art|nents to the control of an 
elected Council, the Ghcvemment of Bombay 
A uviTABT Gotbbk- recomiiiSend that in place of the present system of 
w’Sx Members of Council in charge of the reserved 

nuvBWMBXMD, departments ai4 three Ministers in charge of the 

transferred departments, a unitary Government 
should be set up, m^lring no distinction between reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects, with a Cabinet consisting of five Members chosen from 
the elected members of the Legislative Council. The members of the 
Government should be chosen by the Governor, but in order that the 
system of joint respimsibility may be introduced in the Government, 
there should be a CUef Minister who riiould submit the names of the 
other four ministers for the approval of the Governor. IDie Membeis 
of the Cabinet should be appointed for the lifetime of the Council and 
should be renioveable only by the Governor or by a vote of no-confidence 
carried against the Government in the Council alter due and adequate 
notice that such a motion is to be moved. The Government of Bombay 
recommend that the siJaries of the Ministers and of the President pf the 
Council should be fixed by an Act of the local Legislature, so that it would 
not be possible for the Legislative Council to reduce them without 
an amendment of such Act*. 


16. One method of providing the necessary revisory control over a 
PowxBs Of oBBTi- Govcmment constituted as proposed above would be 
noATioii AKx> vBTo to give the Governor such powers >cf oertificatioii 
ofGovsBKOB. ng upg iieoessary. The Government o 

Bombay are, however, of opnion that it would be inadvisable to |dace 
sudi laige powers in the bends of any one individual, nor would it be 
fair to any sln^e man to have such responsilnlit y placed cm his shouUenk 
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Chapter X-^Profobaia 


{The Provincial Exeeutive) 


17, Another alternative which is ^voured by some members of the 

A Goyxbjiob'b bring into being a Gtovemor’s 

CovvoiL TO ACT AS A Council which should be presided over by the Gover- 
SaoovD Ghambib nor and which should consist of four members — 
rowBBs Indian and two European. These members 
should preferably be nominated by the Governor 
and should hold office for a period of five years. The duties of this 
Governor’s Council would be to act as a s!^nd Chamber or Upper 
House with full powers of revision. They would not have the power of 
veto, but would have the right to refer back to the Legislative Council 
any Bill or portion of a Bill with which they were not in agreement and 
would at the same time be given authority to defer action being taken 
by any Minister or by the Cabinet as a whole on any matter so referred 
back. Such power of referring back should not be exercised more than 
once with regard to the same proposal. As considerable difierence of 
opinion exists among the Members of the Government of Bombay about 
the advisability of immediately transferring the subjects of Law and 
Order and of Land Bevenue to an entirely elected Council, it is suggested 
if this system is adopted, that with regard to these two subjects, the 
Governor’s Council should have certain rights of direct control. In the 
event of disagreement between the Legislative Council and the Governor’s 
Council on all subjects in any department except the departments of Law 
and Order and Land Revenue, the opinion of the Legislative Council 
should be final, although, as already stated, *the Governor’s Council 
should have the right to refer back to the Legislative Council questions 
affecting all departments with recommendations as to action which should 
be taken. But with regard to the departments of Law and Order and 
Land Bevenue, in the event of a similar difference of opinion arising, the 
decision of the Governor’s Council should be final and binding on the 
Legislative Council. 

The Governor’s Council should also be responsible for safeguarding the 
rights of existing members of the All-India Services and all members of 
such services should have the right of direct appeal to this Council. It 
is not suggested that the members of this Council should receive the same 
remuneration as is now paid to members of the Executive Council. 


The third alternative is the constitution of a Second Chamber. 

The Government of Bombay realise that posdbly 
there may bp some difficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of persons of the necessary standing, 
education and experience to form a useful and 
effective Second Chamber, and that perhaps the 


18. 


CoBSTiTUTioir or a 
fiaooiiD Ohaxbbb or 

AVD BOMl- 


Upper House may draw away from the Lower House some men of stand- 
ing and experience. They would suggest that this Second Chamber 
ncdg^t be constituted seas to consist of from 80 to 40 non-official memben, 
two^thirds of whom should be elected and one-third nominated by the 
OolvemoT. The franchise for the Upper Chamber might advantageously 
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(The Sefvicee) 

be similar to that of the present Council of State. Tte Upper House 
would then consist of persons having a high property qualification or large 
oonunercial interests or experience of work in the Legislative Council or 
in municipalities and local boards or high academic qualifications. 
Persons eligible for nomination as candidates should be above 30 years 
of age. 

The Upper House should be given the same powers in matters of 
legislation as the Lower House and the assent of both Houses should be 
necessary for the passing of any legislation. Where a bill which has 
been passed by one Chamber is not within a specified period passed by 
the other Chamber either with or without amendments or with sucp 
amendments as may be agreed to by the two Chambers, the bill may pe 
referred for decision to a joint sitting of both Chambers. 

Some members of Government are in favour of the Upper House being^, 
given certain special powers as regards the subject of Law and Order ; 
aome others would extend such powers to Land Revenue also. In all 
questions, whether legislative or fi^ncial, dealing with these two subjects, 
they would provide that the decision of the Upper House in all cases of 
difference of opinion between it and the Lower House should prevail 
The Budget should be placed before the Lower House. The power of 
assenting or refusing assent to any demands other than those relating 
to Law and Order and Land Revenue, or of reducing them, should be 
vested in the Lower House only. Demands relating to Law and Order, 
and Land Revenue, as the case may be, should be placed before the 
Upper House also, and should be voted on by it. 

The term of office of members of the Upper House should be longer 
than that of members of the Lower House. The term cf office of members 
of the Lower House should be fixed at four years and that for members 
of the Upper House at five years. 

19. With regard to the position of the Services, the Government^ of 
ThbSbbvioiss Bombay are cf opinion that the suspicions and 
fears that were entertained in 1920 about the treat- 
ment of the existing members of the Imperial Services have largely dis- 
appeared. It is nevertheless desirable to provide proper safeguards for 
the fair treatment, security and support of the Services. Existing 
members of the AU-India Services should continue to enjoy the protection 
of the Secretary of State which they have at present. It is agreed that 
the recruitment of Europeans will still be necessary even after the trans- 
fer of all the present reserved subjects. The future reemitment, whether 
of Europeans or of Indians, for the higher services shotild be by the 
Public Services Commission, the new recruits being distributed to the 
Provincial Governments according to their requirements. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay are anxious to avoid the danger of undue interference 
by the Legislative Council or its members in the cases of individual 
officers. Without some safeguards in this matter, such as are mentioned 
below. Government servants will, it is feared, have insufficient security 
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{Smergmcy powers of the Chvemor) 

of tenure and the efficiency and independence of the public services 
nnd the recruitment to them will be seriously affected. This danger 
has already to some extent become evident in municipal and local bo^d 
4Eidmini3tration. 

20. If an Upper Chamber is constituted, the necessity of the special 
powers of vetoing and certifying which are at 
ofxHB present vested in the Governor will to a large extent 

disappear. It will stiQ, however, be necessary to 
retain with the Governor certain emergency powers such as those men- 
tioned below : 


In connection with the Budget, he should continue to have the power 
which he has at present in cases of emergency to authorise such ezpendi* 
ture as may be in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of 
the province. In connection with legislation, he should have the power 
which he has at present under Section 72D(t;), where any bill has been 
introduced or is proposed to be introduced or any amendment to a bill 
is moved or proposed to be moved, to certify that the bill or any clause 
of it or the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his 
province or any part of it or of another province and to direct 
that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by 
the Council in relation to the bill, clause or amendment. The 
existing provision (Section 80C) making the previous sanction of 
the Governor necessary for the introduction of any measure affecting 
the public revenues of the province, or imposing any charge on those 
revenues, should remain. The responsibility of safeguarding the rights 
of existing members of the All-India Services should also be placed on 
him and all members of such services should have the right of direct 
appeal to him. It should be provided that no order affecting emolu- 
ments or pensions, no order of formal censure and no order on a memorial 
should be passed to the disadvantage of an officer of the existing All- 
India Services without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 


21. A pTGvincial Public Services Commission should be created which 
should deal with the recruitment to all provincial 
services and should hear appe^ feom membra 
of such services and of provinciahzed services with 
regard to orders of dismissal, removal or reduction. In certain classes 
of cases, to be specified by rules, there should be an appeal from such 
Commission to the Governor. 


Financial Proposals 

22. The framers of the reformy proposals recommended a complete 
Finawoul Paopo- separation of • ources of revenue for the Provincial 
SALS. Thb pBwoiPLa and Central (Jovemments in order to do away with 
OF TSB sBPARATiow the contiol of the Central Goveminent over provin- 
OF souBOBs. finances and to ensure provincial fiducial 

Autonomy as far as possible. Thus the main reason,, if not the only 
xo H 256 a— 2a 
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CA^sb, Pboposals 

(Finanoidl Proposals) 

TeBBon, for the adoption of the principle of separation was politicaL 
The economic and fiducial aspects of this proposal were never seriously 
examined- by the framers of the financial settlement, and yet the finan- 
cial aspect is far more important than the political aspect. It must 
be admitted that provincial financial autonomy is a desirable end ; 
and that if complete separation of sources was economically feasible 
it would be politically desirable. But as things are a complete separation 
is far from being a sound financial proposition. The aim of every finan- 
cial settlement must be to ensure adequate resources both for the present 
and future needs of the various Oovemments. Further separation 
should not work in such a way as to lead to unfairness between this 
various contracting parties. These two criteria were entirely disregarded 
by the framers of the reforms proposals. The only principle on which 
the present settlement was bai^d apart from this political object waa 
efficiency of administration and adequacy of resources assigned to\ 
the Central Government. In order to attain the political purpose the 
principle of separation of sources has been used almost blindly. Justice 
requir^ that the various provinces should be treated alike in the settle- 
ment. This similarity of treatment cannot be secured by merely assign- 
ing identical sources of revenue to each of them. The various heads 
of revenue are of difEerent comparative importance in the different 
provinces. In the industrial provinces Income-tax is proportionately 
more important than Land Bevenue ; whereas in agricultural provinces 
the opposite is the case. If the provinces were to be treated fairly it 
was necessary to consider this factor of comparative importance ot the 
various sources of revenue in the finances of the various provinces. The 
Meston Settlement did not give proper weight to this aspect of the rase. 
A separation of sources which assigned Land Bevenue to the provinces 
and Income-tax to the Central Government could not be fair as between 
the industrial and the agricultural provinces. Fairness would require 
that the comparative importance of both these heads should be properly 
considered in working out any settlement. It has never been stated 
by any thinker that the separation of sources should be at the cost of 
fairness between one province and another. Would the agricultural 
provinces have consented to the principle of separation if Land Bevenue 
instead of Income-tax were to be centralised ? The first objection 
therefore against this principle is that it completely disregards fairness 
between the various provinces. The second defect of this principle, 
if rigidly followed, is that it leads to financial embarrassment and 
oonf^ion. When a separation of sources is based on grounds of adminis- 
teitive efficiency or on some other abstract principle, it leads to the 
upsetting of the equilibrium of revenue and expenditure reached in 
the Genial and the Provincial Governments. The Meston Settlement 
clearly showed this to be the case. Bevenues were assigned not on tlie 
principle of adequacy of resources for the needs of the various Govern- 
ments but on the principle of efficiency of revenue administration. The 
result was a deficit of nearly ten crores in the Central Government's 
budget and a corresponding surplus in the revenue assigned to the 
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provinces distributed in the most haphazard manner as between one 
province and another. The agricultural provinces secured a windfall 
addition to their revenues. The industrial provinces hardly gained 
anything at all. This embarrassing result has been justified by the 
MontagU’Chelmsford Report and the Moston Committee on the specious 
reasoning that the surplus which the agricultural provinces obtained 
was really their own, which in the pre-reform settlements was unfairly 
taken away from them by the Central Government. This aspect may 
be considered later. Here it may be pointed out that this embarrassment 
is sure to follow if abstract principles rather than practical considerations 
determine the allocation of sources between the Central and Local 
Governments. It can be easily shown that separation of sources secured 
on some other principle would benefit quite different provinces than 
those benefited by the Meston Settlement. If, as it was suggested, 
all direct taxation should go to the provinces and all indirect taxation 
to the Central Government, then the financial effect would have been' 
entirely different from the one attained. The fact is, as Seligman has 
pointed out, that an absolute separation of sources of revenue for central 
and for local purposes,, with no possibility of the Central Government 
sharing some of its revenue with the local Governments is open to grave 
criticism. The main objection against the complete separation of sources 
is that it generally introducers financial embarrassment. It might, 
for instance, happen that the particular resources of revenue assi^ied 
to either the State or Federal Governments may be more than adequate 
for this purpose, while the source assigned to the other jurisdictions may 
prove inadequate. Seligman therefore concludes that the principle 
of separation of sources by itself cannot dictate the financial arrange- 
ment between the Federal and State Gk>vemments. It has to be supple- 
mented by other principles in order to secure a well rounded fii^I 
system. It may be pointed out that no federation has evei^ worked 
on this academic principle of separation of sources. 

Apart from the above criticism of principle, it may be pointed out 
that the separation of sources is not really absolutely necessary even 
from the point of view of securing provincial autonomy. If certain 
taxes could be efficiently administered only by a Central Government, 
then those taxes could be centrally administered, but a share of the 
receipts could have been allocated to the Provincial Gkivemments. This 
can in no way affect the autonomy of the provinces. It is argued that 
the freedom to vary rates of taxation would be limited by this proposal. 
This however is not true because the shares of the local Gk)vemments 
can be varied to suit the change in the rates. A central administration 
of certain heads of taxation and a division of proceeds of them could 
very well be compatible with parovincial autonomy. This hM been 
so in many federations. The defects of the principle of complete 
separation were known to Lord Heston. In liis evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission he strongly opposed a cmnplete separation 
of sources of revm^ue. He pointed out that sharing heads of revmme 
broadens the besii^ of provincial revenues as widely as possible and 
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makes for financial stability. If a province were dependent on only 
one or two large heads of revenue its finances would be subject to serious 
disorganisation if these were to undergo a setback owing to any special 
or unforeseen causes. It may be concluded therefore that the principle 
of the separation of sources is by no means either in theory or practice 
so all-important as the framers of the present financial settlement tried 
to make- out. The desideratum of a sound financial arrangement could 
be attained with a system of separation of sources modified by division 
of proceeds in the case of one or two heads of revenue. The other prin- 
ciples which must be taken into consideration are adequacy of resources 
and fairness between one* province and another. These are as important 
as, if not more important than, the principle of separation of souroesi 

23. It will be seen from the above section that separate hea^ 
of revenue were assigned to the Central and 

The OLA88IFIOATION Provincial Governments mainly on political, 
gronndfl and according to the principle of’ 
yiNoiAL. efficiency of revenue administration. The separa- 

tion which has resulted has been on no defined 
principles and no attempt is made to justify the assumption 
that the revenues assigned by the proposals should be considered to 
be-the total of the “ natural ” provincial revenues. And yet both the 
Joint Report and the Meston Committee seem to argue that because they 
assigned certain revenues to the provinces therefore those were the 
only revenues which can be called truly provincial. In paragraph 206 
of the Joint Report it is stated that Madras and the United Provinces will 
.be paying 47 per cent, and 41 per cent, of their remaining revenues ” 
to the Government of India while Bombay and Bengal are paying only 
10 per cent. A similar statement is made also in the Meston Committee 
Report. It would be interesting to examine the conclusions and how 
they have been reached. The authors of the Joint Report as well as the 
Meston Committee did not realise fully that their allocation of revenues 
to the Central and Provincial Governments was purely arbitrary. If 
by this arbitrary allocation windfall surpluses were received by certain 
provinces out of which contributions were levied, it does not follow 
that those provinces are paying a great deal more than their propor- 
tionate share of their revenues. All that it means is that the allocation 
has benefited them very greatly and therefore they are contributing 
a share of their gains. There is no justification whatever for the asser- 
tion that the revenues assigned to the provinces are the ones which 
should be considered as ‘‘ their own If some other principle were 
applied for securing separation a result entirely difierent from the 
one attained might have come to pass. For example, if the principle 
was on the basis of direct and indirect taxation, the result wo^d have 
be^ entirely difierent. Would any one be justified from that division 
in arguing that only the direct revenues belong to the provinces and 
not the indirect I And yet this is exactly the manner in which the framers 
d the reforms proposals have argued. They have assumed that the 
xevenoes allocate the provinces beHong to the provinces, while the 
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rest belong to the Central Government. The idea appears quite incorrect. 
All revenues are paid hy the taxpayers in the various provinces and 
none of them can be called truly central or truly provincial. The inci- 
dence of some of the taxes cannot be located whereas in the case of 
others it can be easily ascertained. To call certain heads central and 
certain provincial is under the circumstances purely arbitrary. In a 
federation if the units composing it are to be treated alike, attempt must 
be made to finance the Central Government in such a way that the 
contribution for the Central Government should be equally burdensome 
to all the local Governments. The method generally followed in all 
federations is first to assign indirect taxes like Customs and Excise to 
the Central Government because their incidence cannot be easily 
ascertained. If these do not suffice then a certain proportion of taxes 
like Income-tax and Succession Duty is given over to the federal Govern- 
ment. But in no federation has it been stated that the heads assigned 
belong to the Central or Provincial Governments. If the burden of 
the various provinces is to be compared, the contribution both direct 
and indirect must be taken into consideration. The framers of the 
reforms proposals have not considered this aspect of the case. Because 
Madras and the United Provinces were made to pay a direct heavy 
contribution it is concluded that their sacrifice is greater. The argument, 
however, as Mr. Howard, the Chairman of the Simla Conference of 1920 
pointed out, was not in the least valid. Mr. Howard has remarked 
as follows : It is stated that some provinces such as Madras and the 
United Provinces no doubt feel that they are contributing very much 
more than their share ; others such as Bombay and Bengal may point 
out on the, other hand that the new classification of revenues is after all 
only arbitrary and the method adopted for working out the initial settle- 
ment has therefore not taken into account the relative amount of all- 
India revenues derived from the respective provinces.^’ There is 
absolutely no reason to imagine that the sacrifice of Madras and the 
United Provinces in paying a large contribution is greater than that 
of Bombay and Bengal in contributing heavy sums by way of Income-tax 
and the major portion of customs revenues. The Meston Committee 
were aware of this fact. They pointed out that the reason why Bombay 
and Bengal were treated lightly under the assessment of contribution 
was twofold. In the first place they were light gainers in the allocation 
of revenues and secondly their indirect contribution through Customs 
and Income-tax to the Government of India must be taken into account. 
High indirect contribution had to be set off against light direct con- 
tribution and vice versa. The effect of these erroneous statements 
has however been disastrous as fax as the industrial provings are 
concerned. They created an entirely false impression in the minds of 
the agricultural provinces as regards their direct contribution and this 
led to a violent agitation for the abolition of these contributions, 
Meston Committee itself recommended that the contributions 
should be reduced as quickly as possible. The Joint Cbnumtt^ of 
Parliament recommended their entire abolition as early as practicable.. 
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And yet it was nowhere stated that if the direct contribution of the 
agric^ural provinces were to be reduced the indirect contribution of 
the industrial provinces should also follow suit. The Meston Committee 
have clearly stated that high indirect contribution is to be set of! against 
the lig^t direct contribution and vice versa. If the direct contribution 
were to be reduced then in order to maintain the comparative position 
of the various provinces, the indirect contribution from the industrial 
provinces should also have been reduced. Whereas what the Govern- 
ment of India have done is to reduce nearly 10 crores of direct contri- 
bution without in any way reducing the indirect contribution from the 
industrial provinces. What justification is there for difierentiating 
between direct and indirect contributions in the light pf the conclus^n 
of the Simla Conference of 1920 and the cogent reasonmg of the Mestpn 
Committee themselves ? ^ 

24. As pointed out above it is impossible to define what revenu^ 
belong to the Central Government and what to 
the provinces. Certain principles however may, 
be briefly discussed with reference to the 
allocation of resources between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments. The nature 
is important in determining this allocation. 
Federation as has been pointed out by writers on politics, may be of two 
kinds. There is the real federation where the important unit is the 
local Government and the Central Government merely exists in order 
to carry out certain important functions which the local Governments 
cannot adequately carry out singly and alone. In this case the local 
Governments are more important. Federations of this type are 
Australia, the United States of America, Germany and Switzerland. 
There is another type of federation where the local Government is really 
a department of the Central Government and carries out certain strictly 
defined local services for which it has some assigned resources. Such 
federations are Canada and South Africa. In India, according to the 
ideal stated in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the tendency will be 
towards the Australian or American model rather than the Canadian 
or Sou^ African model. If this be so, in the Indian Federation of the 
future the provinces in all matters of internal administration, will be 
more important units. The Central Government though important will 
not retain such powers over local administration as is the case in Canada 
or South Africa^ As regards finances, this has a distinct bearing. The 
services which are at present allotted to the Central Govemnient are 
Defence, Foreign Relations and Foreign Loans. Subjects like^eneral 
Administration, Education, Police, Law and Order, are all provincial 
subjects. The allocation of subjects involves the allocation of growing 
revenues, to meet the growing needs of the Provinces. Their claims to 
ezpk^msion must prev^ over those of the Central Government. To 
provide for the central services certain resources may be allotted. But 
these resources must be such as affect all the provinces fairly and their 
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allotment should not cripple provincial finances. 1%e financial anange- 
ment which was the result of the Befoims has not however been based 
on this theory of federalism. As has been pointed out the total revenues 
of a country are paid by the taxpayers either by way of direct or indirect 
taxation. In the case of indirect taxation it Is not easy to get at the 
incidence or locale of the tax. Such taxes are thmi^ore generally 
idlotted to the Central Government. All the rest are allotted to 
the provincial Governments. The idea underlying this principle is that 
indirect taxes to be productive must be on a few commo^ties of general 
consumption and would consequently affect the various provinces fairly 
alike. As regards direct taxes however they are mainly taxes bn income 
and here the differenoe between the various provinces would be 
oompaiatively greater. It would be more so as income<tax and death 
duties become more prominent in the fiscal administration of a country. 
The reforms proposals however allotted income-tax to the Centciid 
Government. The special case of this tax will be discussed later. Here 
it may be pointed out that the taking away of such an important head 
of rev^enue from the scope of provincial taxation was against the idea 
of federalism as understood in countries like Australia and America. The 
Meston Committee were forced to recognise this. The Committee 
remarked ** we doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude local 
Governments from some form of direct taxatiomupon the industrial and 
commercial earnings of their people.” It may 1^ concluded therefore 
that the type of federalism to which India is being led requireB that the 
provinces should have access to all tiie resources of the taxpayers within 
their borders. Only such taxation the inoidenoe of which is 
comparatively equal on all provinces and the locale of which is hot easily 
determinable should be assigned to the Central Government. 

The second principle according to whidk the allocation between the 
CSentral and Provincial Governments shoidd be determined is adequacy of 
resources. This adequacy must not be defined in the narrow sense of 
static efficiency. Sufficient potentiality of growth to meet the growing 
needs of admirdstration must be included in defining this adequacy cd 
resources. According to this theory the Meston Settiement proves quite 
inadequate. An academic allocation based on the theory of separation 
of sources led to a transference of ten croies from the central revenues to 
the provincial revenues. Thesuiplusto the latter however was distribute 
ed j^tween the various provinces in the most haphaaaid manner. To 
some extent this inequality of gains of the various psovinoes was remedied 
by the levying of heavy contributions from provmces whUffi had 
g^ed win^aU surpluses. But apart from this unfair treatment as 
between one province and another, an examination of the Meston 
Settiement points out certain i^aring defects. These will be seen 
clearlyif the allocation of subjects and the alk»catioii d heiis of 
revenue are compared. 1%e central functions are mainly 
foreign Bclations and Fcmoign Debt ; whereas tim 
comprise such vital subjabts as Educatimi, Law and Qrto, Bow, 
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Irrigation, General Administration, etc. The functions allotted to the 
Central are not thus capable of rapid growth whereas the functiona 
allotted to the provinces grow rapidly with the progress of the country. 
As against this the hebds of revenue allotted to the provinces show little 
.potentiality for growth. Land Eevenue can increase but slowly. Excise, 
in view of the policy of prohibition, is becoming a dwindling source of 
revenue. General Stamps is a small item and is not^ therefore of great 
importance. The Central Government on the other hand have two 
sources of revenue which are capable of great growth. Customs, for 
example, has increased from 31 erodes in 1921 to al^ut 50 croresthis year. 
Income-tax has gone down since 1921 but this is only a temporary phase. 
It is increasing gradually and in a few years should be capable of showing 
great expansion. Imperial revenues are showing greater pace of growth 
than the provincial revenues. In the last four years the Gk>vernment (u 
India secured a recurring surplus of 10 crores . The agricultural provinces 
however do not realise this aspect of the static condition of provincial 
sevenues because of the generous remission of contributions which they \ 
obtained from the Central Ciovernment, which greatly increased their 
revenue. Once however the contributions are wiped out the agricultural 
provinces will see clearly how their revenues would cease to expand in 
future years. On the other hand, the Central Government will be 
confronted with embarrassing surpluses when trade and industry revive. 
Thus on general lines alone it can he proved that while the settlement does 
not give adequate resources to the provinces, it gives more than adequate 
relsources to the Central Government. 

Apart from this general reasoning, it has been proved in the second 
chapter how inadequate have been the sources assigned to the industrial 
provinces like Bombay. In Chapter IX we have shown how our revenues 
have not grown at all but in all cases have actually been decreasing. On 
tiie other hand the clamour of the nation-building department for greater 
and greater expenditure has been insistent. And yet this Government 
had in most cases to mark time, and a period of stagnation and in some 
oases almost retrogression has been witnessed since the Meston Settlement. 
From the point of view of Bombay-^nd Bengal is in the same position — 
the settlement has not given adequate resources for the functions assigned 
to the provincial Governments. Judged according to the principle of 
adequacy of resources the settlement has been a failure, ^e failure is 
not reali^ by agricultural provinces because of the druggi]^ efEect 
of the remission of contributionsr. But sooner or later they will come 
into line with us and demand in the interest of their growing needs 
tiiat the provinces ou^ to be assigned a sub^antial share from 
the taxatioh of industry and commerce within their borders. This 
has been really admit^ by the Heston Committee in the passage 
quoted above. 

tarn oisa 


S6. The two main reasons advanced by the 
framers of the Beforms Proposals for centralising 
I|iooiiie4ax were : 
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(а) the necessity of maintaining unifoim rates and 

(б) the place where the tax is paid is not necessarily the place where 

the income is earned. 

(a) The argument as regards the maintaining of imiform rates is by 
no means' conclusive. There is no doubt that uniformity of rates of 
Income-tax is desirable. But this necessity does not preclude the possi- 
bility of sharing the proceeds from Income-tax between the Central and 
Local Governments. The rates of Income-tax may be fixed according 
to Imperial legislation but the proceeds may be shared between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. This would ensure unifoim rates 
all over India and it would not deprive the provinces of a share of the 
growing revenues. In many federations uniformity of rates is secured 
by central administration but the proceeds are shared with the local 
Governments. For example, in Germany the inheritance tax and 
Income-tax, for administrative and fiscal reasons, are levied as federal 
imposts but the yield is shared between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Thus uniformity of rates is secured withoutieading to a centrali- 
sation of Income-tax. 

(b) The Joint Keport as well as the Meston Committee make much 
of the argument that the place where the tax is paid is not the place 
where the income is earned. The problem is certainly beset with difficul- 
ties. A similar problem has arisen in the case of double taxation between 
two. sovereign states. The problem may be briefly stated as follows: 
In modem Income-tax administration a great deal of Income-tax is 
paid at the source. 

Companies are charged either the standard or the maximum rate of 
tax and it is deducted from the dividends before they are paid out. 
It therefore happens that the company pays all the tax where its head 
office is situated, whereas , the shareholders may be scattered over a 
much wider area. The question then arises to which jurisdiction the 
tax should be credited. Should it be the place where the tax was 
collected or should it be the place where the tas^payer was resident, t.e., 
should origin or domicile be the determining factor in deciding to which 
place the tax should be credited. The League of Nations appointed 
a Committee of Economists in 1923 to go into the problem of double 
taxation. After examining various categories of wealth the Committee 
came to the conclusion that it was difficult to determine economic 
allegianct which any wealth or income owed to the various states. But 
the general trend of their reasoning was that domicile is more important 
in determining economic allegiance in the case of most categories of 
wealth. The Indian Taxation Committee whicK discussed this question 
in the light of the Report of the four economists came to the conclusion 
that the only feasible method was to base the distribution primarily 
on the principle of domicile which underlies the final conclusion of the 
four economists, lliis would show that the problem could have been 
solved by a compromise which would have been not very unfair either 
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to the Cential or to the Provincial OovemmentB. .Apart from this it 
seems strange that because absolute justice cannot be secured between 
one province and another, therefore the Central Government diould 
have the whole proceeds from Income-tax. The Taxation Committee 
suggested as a compromise that the provinces should have a share of 
the tax collected from personal incomes, t.6., of incomes of peofk 
definitelj resident within the province. Their review of the problil| 
shows that the arguments of the framers of the Reforms proposals Wifa 
not conclusive. 

The first argument which was forcibly advanced against centralisatioii 
of Income-tax was the unfaiiness of the proposal between the induvmal 
and agricultural provinces. It was point^ out that Income-tax is 
merely the industrial or professional counterpart of Land Revenue 
and to provincialise the latter while centralising the fbrmer means giviihg 
those provinces whose wealth is more predominantly agricultumd, suJ^h 
as the United Frovmces and Madras an initial advantage over a province 
like Bombay which has very large industrial and commercial interests. 
The framers of the reforms proposals made no serious effort to controvert 
this argument. The Joint Report speciously remarked that the principle 
of equality between one province and another cannot be extended to 
individual heads of revenue but must be reached in the settlement as 
a whole. It is difficult to see how exactly they would apply this state- 
ment. For while the principle of equality was not proposed to be applied 
to the individual hea^ of revenue, it was pointed out that the settle- 
ment as a whole would be unfair as between industrial and agricultural 
provinces if Land Revenue was provincialised and Income-tax was 
centralised. The framers of the reforms proposals have made no 
attempt to show that this inequality as regards Income-tax and Land 
Revenue was counterbalanced by another inequality in favour of the 
industrial provinces. The only attempt in this direction has been made 
by the Meston Committee in paragraph 22 of the Report. The Com- 
mittee remarked that heavy indirect contribution is to be counter- 
balanced by light direct contribution and vice versa. In the last four 
years, however, the direct contributions have been entirely remitted, 
and it may be conofuded, therefore, that the balance between direct 
and indire^ contribution is seriously disturbed and was perhaps never 
accepted as a guiding principle by the framers of the reforms proposals. 

The sSeond reason advanced against centralising Income-tax is that 
the provinces should not be denied the power to tax the industrial and 
commercial wealth and income within their boarders. To restrict the 
provinces to a taxation of agricultural wealth and the wages of the 
working classes through drink is sure to lead to an ill-balanced scheme. 
Under modem conditions industnal and commercial wealth is becotning 
more and more important than agricultural wealth. In India with the 
gtow^ of industries and commerce which is sure to come in the near 
future, industrial and commercial income will become comparatively far 
more impprtant than agricultural income. Under these circumstances it 
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is most anomalous that provincial Governments should not be able to tax 
this growing industrial wealth. The case of the Industrial provinces is 
briefly this, that the provinces should be able to tax all types of wealth 
and incomes within their borders. They should not b^ precluded from 
taxing industrial and commercial wealth on the specious reasoning that 
the incidence of a very small part of taxation of the industrial wealth 
is difficult to determine. After all the difficulty is not insurmountable, 
as has been shown above. 

The third reason against centralisation of Income-tax is based on the 
principle of adequacy. It has been pointed out that the inhabitants of 
a higUy develoj^ area demand a proportionately high standard of 
expenditure on their various needs, and this high expenditure is only 
possible if the provincial Governments can secure the expansion of 
resources which Income tax can give. This argument has never been 
controverted. It cannot be denied that a province which is highly 
industrialised and which therefore pays a great proportion of the 
Income-tax costs more to administer. The causes of the high 
expenditure in Bombay have been dealt with in Chapter IX. If the 
province has to finance this high expenditure it must have a live source 
of revenue at its disposal. The feelings of the Income-tax payers in the 
industrial provinces as expressed in representations, public meetings, 
etc., show clearly how they regarded this aspect of the question. 
Without Income-tax industrial provinces can never have adequate 
resources to meet the growing nee^ of progressive administration. 

The fourth reason against centralisation of Income-tax is that by 
doing so, the financial settlement becomes lopsided. The only way in 
which the provinces can be given some share in the growing industrial 
wealth and prosperity is to assign them a share of Income-tax. A share 
of Customs cannot be given for administrative reasons. The balancing 
factor to secure the elasticity of provincial revenues is therefore restricted 
under present conditions to Income-tax alone. And to centralise this 
source completely is to deny any elasticity to provincial revenues and 
to lead to a very Ijd^jpsided distribution of resources. 

It may be worth while briefly to mention here that in almost all the 
federations Income-tax is shared between Federal and Local 
Governments^ In Germany for example, thela^^of 1920 puts the entire 
administration of Income-tax in the hands of the Empire and assigns 
a portion of the revenues to the states. The portion allotted in 1920 
was two-thir^ of the total receipts. This share was increased in 1925 
to 75 per ceift. and in 1924 to 90 per cent. In Australia both the 
Commonwealth and the States levy Income-tax. In America both the 
Federal and the State Governments have Income-tax of their own. 
Thus it will be seen that foreign experience is entirely against a 
complete centralisation of Licome-tax. 

!I^e previous discussion has shown that the present settlement is very 
defective and must be modified. The point next to be considered is on 
what lines should the settlement be improved. The two principles which 
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have been discussed above, on which any fair settlement should be based 
are equality of treatment as between one province and another and 
adequacy of present and future resources for the Central and Provincial 
Gbvernments. To some extent these principles may be modified by 
considerations regarding efiiciency of tax administration. The new 
.settlement should be based on these three principles. 

26. The method which the allocation of resources between the federal 
and the state Oovemments ou^t to follow may 
sioH^^oraDs M* briefly be discussed with special reference to the 
TwzBJs THsCfliTTBAL Indian problem. Seligman who has dealt with 
▲vdJPbo^oial OoY- problem thoroughly . has pointed out that 
there are five methods of allocation of resources 
between the federal and the state Oovemments. They are as follow^ — 

(1) the taxes are assessed by state authorities with additions j^r 
the use of the central Government ; 

(2) the tax is assessed by the central authorities with additions 
for local purposes ; 

(3) the separation of sources of revenue ; 

(4) the division of the yield ; 

(5) the system of subvention. 

These methods may be considered separately to see how far they can 
be made applicable to the Indian problem. 

(1) The method of putting on ** centimes additionnels ” to state taxes 
for the use of the federal Govemmentis used in America to some extent 
but would not generally be applicable in India. It is really speaking 
a method for dividing the yield of a particular tax and it would be better 
to divide the yield straightaway rather than by this roundabout method. 
Similar remarks apply to the method of centimes additionnels ” on 
federal taxes for the use of state Governments. Though this is a useful 
method as between the state and local Governments yet as between 
the federal and the state Governments it is inferior to a straightforward 
division of yield ; because if the addition is to be substantial it is bound 
to lead to a conflict of interests between the federal and state Govern- 
ments. As regards (5), t.e., subventions they may be from the federal 
Government to the states or vice versa. These payments present 
difficulties because it is difficult to devise a satisfactory basis for 
calculating the subsidy and this leads to constant bickerings between 
the various state Governments. The method has only very limited uses. 

There remain, therefore, the two methods of separation of sources 
and the division of the yield. As pointed out above the method of 
separation of sources is not desirable if introduced without the modifying 
principle of the division of yield in the case of certain taxes. We need 
not go more into this problem as it has been dealt with above. At 
present the principle on which the settlement has been based is the 
one of entire separation of sources. As pointed out above, thifr separation 
has led to great unfairness and has failed to ensure adequate resources 
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for some off the provincial Governments. A corrective therefore, has 
to be introduced in the shape of a division of yield in the case of certain 
taxes. Which taxes could properly be divided and which do not allow 
of any division may be discussed in the next few paragraphs. 

27. The Taxation Committee has examined in detail the theoretically 

The theoretic- correct distribution of tlie various taxes between 
Central and the provincial Governments. 
VARIOUS TAXES BE- All that wc need do is to examine the 
proposals of the Committee as regards each 
EBEMENT8. head of revenue. 

Land Revenue , — As regards this head the Committee propose that the 
revenue should be continued as an item of provincial revenues. The 
reasons advanced for this proposal are firstly that Land Be venue is 
administered on different lines in different provinces and there is no 
province of which it is possible to say what is the rate imposed. Secondly, 
the staff that administers Land Revenue is concerned with numerous 
other activities of the Government and it would be impossible to place it 
under Imperial control. On these two grounds the Committee suggest 
that Land Revenue should remain a provincial head of revenue. It may 
be admitted that there is force iu the arguments advanced. If a share 
of Land Revenue was taken by the Imperial Government it would mean 
an unequal contribution from the various provinces. There are 
permanently settled tracts, zamindari tracts, and ryotwari tracts, and 
the incidence of taxation in each of these is entirely unequal. To take 
a share of Land Revenue would mean a light contribution for the per- 
manently settled tracts and a heavy contribution from the ryotwari tracts. 
The difficulty about administration is also a real one. If therefore there 
are other balancing factors, the proposal to retain Land Revenue as a 
provincial head appears reasonable. 

The charge for water, i,e., irrigation revenue, is intimately connected 
with Land Revenue. Further in many cases it is a charge for services 
rendered. The Government which makes this charge Ims to provide 
the capital cost and maintenance of the Irrigation works. Ok these 
grounds the irrigation revenue must remain a provincial source of 
revenue. 

Customs , — Customs duties on imports have been reserved in all 
federations for the federal Government on the ground that the incidence 
of these taxes is not traceable. This is an argument which is generally 
accepted and Customs must therefore be assigned to the central Govern- 
ment. In the case of export duties, however, the case is slightly different. 
The export duty on tea, jute and rice could be fairly easily localised. 
But the difficulty here is that export duty affects the international 
trade of a country and the handmg over the proceeds to provincial 
Governments would mean an interference with the central Government's 
function of regulating the foreign trade of the oountty. To some extent 
however the export duty can be used as a balancing factor. 
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Emae.^ln India ezcises are of two types. One is the excise for 
revenue, such as excise duty on petrol, kerosine and salt. The other ia 
the restrictive excise on alcohol, opium, etc. As regards excise duty 
for revenue, it is similar to import duties and it is difficult to trace &e 
consumption. On these grounds it should remain central. As regarda 
the excise on alcohol and other drugs, the case in India is entirety different 
from that in other countries. The consumption can be ea^y traced 
because the provinces manufacture their own country spirit and there is a 
restriction on inter-provincial transport;. On these grounds India 
unlike other federations makes excise duties on alcohol provincial. The 
Taxation Committee, however, have pointed out that there are facilitiea 
for lev}^ a basic excise duty on the various alcoholic drinks and drugs 
and this basic rate could be transferred to the central Government 
Any addition to the basic rate and the total of vend fees would be th» 
provincial source of revenue. There is certainly something to be saidl 
for this proposal if it proves practicable. As regards opium, the Taxation ' 
Committee propose that the entire revenue should be in the hands of \ 
the central GoveriLment as that Government is responsible for the policy 
Statement opium consumption. The excise revenue levied on opium is» 
No. I. however, in the nature of a vend fee or a surcharge and there is no 
reason why it should not continue to be a provincial source of revenue. 

Stamps.^AB regards non-judicial Stamps, the Taxation Committee 
propose that they should be transferred to the central Government in 
the mterest of uniformity of rates. This question of uniformity of rates 
is a little overdone ; for the main commercial stamps the Govemment 
of India has the power to control the rates. There is another 
argument, however, why this revenue may be partly at least centralised. 
Many of the stamps on commercial documents are of the nature of 
customs duties, «.e., levied on trade. The incidence of these duties 
would be on the ultimate consumer who need not be residing in the 
particular province where the duty is collected. As regards some of 
the stamps, therefore, there is a great deal to be said for centralization. 
The principle has been accepted to this extent by the Govemment of 
India and other provincial Governments. As regards court-fees and 
other fees, they must evidmitly belong to the authority which 
levies them. 

Income-tax , — Of the existing taxes this is the only one which remains 
to be considered. In the opinion of the Taxation Committee, Income-tax 
provides the best balancing factor in the financial arrangement between 
the central and provincial Governments. They propose a division of 
bcome-tax on ^e following grounds As this tiu is on industrial 
incomes only, and not on agr^tural income, to assign it to the Govem- 
ment of India would mean unfairness to the ind;^rial provinces as 
compared with the agricultural provinces. The CommittM therefore 
propose that Income-tax should be shared between the central and 
provumialGoveinmmilh. Theyruleoutthemethodoftwoseparatetaxes, 
one for the central and one for the provincial Governments. Such a 
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metliod W48 followed in AuBtialia and tlie United States ]^t experience 
had^ proved it to be inadvisable. The Committee also tmn down the 
device of allowing tbeprovincestoinoposea “oentimeadditionner’ ontbe 
central Income-tax on the gronnd that the rates may vary in various 
provinces and would cause confusion. The Committee endorse the third 
method foUowed in many federations. Income-tax may be levied by the 
central Gk>veniment but a definite proportion of the yield should be 
allocated to the provinces on certain de&ite principles. 

He application of this method however presents many difficulties. 
As the Committee have pointed out, it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
basis on which the allocation between the several provinces of the total 
riiare allotted to them is to be allocated. In a number of cases, because 
of the practice of collection at the source, the tax would be charged to a 
province in which a company carries on its business, but actually be borne 
by a person resident in some other province. The difficulty ^en arises 
as to which province riiould be credited with this tax. Should it be the 
province in which the tax is collected or the province in which the tax- 
payer is resident ? The solution which the Taxation Committee suggest* 
based on the report of the four economists appointed by the League of 
Nations, is to give predominance to domicile in assigning credit for the 
tax. The Committee’s proposal may be stated as follows. The 
Committee propose to give to the provinces the proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal incomes graduated proportionately to the general rate. For 
this purpose the basis of calculation would be the personal Betums sub* 
mitted under section 22 (it) of the Indian Income-tax Act which provides 
for a statement of the incomes derived by the assessee from all sources 
including dividends from companies wherever situat^. The whole 
collection on incomes that did not appertain to residents in particular 
provinces, such as the tax on undistnbuted dividends of companies ox 
on incomes of persons resident abroad or resident in places outside the 
borders of the province to which the allotment was made and the whole 
of super-tax would go to the Government of India. 

The Committee’s proposal then amounts to this, that the personal 
income is to be worked up from the returns under section 22 (it) and the 
provinces are to be allot^ the proceeds of a basic rate on the various 
rates of this income graduated proportionately to the general rate. In 
other words, the provinces axe to get a certain share of tibe total income- 
tax revenue from personal incomes. The Government of India are to 
get the whole of the super-tax and the income-tax on undistributed profits 
and from foreigners. The proposal of the Committee is open however 
to various criticisms. The exclusion of super-tax whi<ffi is merely 
an extension of income-tax seems entirdy indefensible. If tlin 
provinces are to be allotted a share of income-tax there is no reason 
why they should be denied a. share of super-tax. The Taxation 
Committee have given no justification for thisprpposal, either theoretical 
or practical. The fact that super-tax is levied in a di&xent manner 
from income-tax diould make no difierenoe. The method of levy could 
ad s *8 
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easily be made uniform for both super-tax and income-tax and in that 
ease there would be only one income-tax and no artificial dividing line 
between income-tax and super-tax. It is difficult to find justification 
for centralising super-tax entirely. The case for provincialising super-tax 
is in one sense even stronger than that of general income-tax. Super-tax 
on companies may be treated separately but super-tax on individuals 
and unregistered firms and Hmdu joint families, is eminently a tax where 
domicile and origin comcide. TVhat justification is there for centralising 
itotement ^ Apart from this, super-tax in a good year is of 

No. n. great importance in a province like Bombay, and to allot the whole of it 
to the central Qovemment would be unfair to the industrial province^. 

The first modification therefore which we should suggest in fehe 
Taxation Committee’s proposal is to make the share applicable\ to 
super-tax also. For example, if super-tax on income betwwn 
Ra. 60,000 and Ra. 1,00,000 is one anna, the provinces should get a 
certain fixed share of it just in the same way as they get a basic rate dn 
income-tax. As regards super-tax on companies the case may b^ 
considered separately. 

The second criticism which may be levelled against the proposal of 
the Taxation Committee is as regards their basis which is personal 
income. The calculation of this figure judging from the statistics we 
have received from the Government of India in the last two years, is 
not above doubt. To get at the correct personal income from returns 
under section 22 (ii) and to classify the various incomes by groups 
would be a task beset with difficulties. The personal income figure is 
not of great importance to the administration unless exemption is 
claimed from liability to income-tax or unless the rate of tax on the 
whole income is in dispute. The Incom^i-tax Department therefore 
will not be very keen in ensuring the accuracy of these statements. A 
tax collecting authority may fail to give particular attention to the 
accuracy of statistics which do not affect the amount of the tax collected 
considerably. There is a probability, therefore, of some doubt arising, 
as regards the accuracy of the personal income-tax statistics. Apart 
from this, it may be doubted whether the advantage which may be 
claimed for taking personal income is worth all this trouble. The 
Taxation Committee’s preference for the principle of domicile is theore- 
tically justifiable. But practically inhere are a great many difficulties 
in determining domicile. An examination of the income-tax returns 
shows that a great deal of the assessed income in the provinces belongs 
to the provinces themselves. Return IV is nearly entirely personal 
incomes. The income assessed to super-tax except that assessed to 
companies super-tax is again entirely personal. As regards Return III 
there is no doubt that part of the income assessed under this Return is 
held by non-provincials but it has never been seriously questioned that 
a very large proportion of income from companies, firms, etc., is hdd by 
tile people of the industrial provinces theinselves. Even the Heston 
adzaitted this contention, Wou}d ft not be better under the . 
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circuixiBtaiicefl to tlirow overboard a little bit of abstract justice and 
adopt a figure which though theoretically not as sound as personal 
•income, would be easy to calculate and easy to test. The figure of the 
total assessed income would be a much better basis than the figure of 
personal income. It must be admitted at once that if the figure of the 
total assessed income were taken it would diSerentiate in favour of the 
industrial aod commercial provinces as opposed to the agricultural 
provinces. But there is a strong justification for this slight injustice. 
Fairness requires that provinces should have the same share of all direct 
taxation on the total income of the province. If the whole of Land 
Revenue is to be assigned to the provinces then the whole of the direct 
taxation of non-agricultural income within the province must also be 
assigned to the province in order to be fair as between the agricultural 
and industrial provinces. But under the proposed change only one- 
half of taxation on non*agricultural incomes is to be assigned to the 
provinces. The proposal therefore differentiates in favour of the 
agricultural provinces. Against this specially favourable treatment may 
be set off Whatever little loss they may incur by having a part of their 
non-agricultural income credited to the industrial provinces. Further 
if as fairness would require the whole of income-tax was assigned to the 
provinces then the resulting deficit in the Central Budget would have to 
be made good by an equal share from all provinces of the Land Revenue 
and Income-tax within the province. In other words, a division of both 
Land Revenue and Income-tax would be inevitable. The agricultural 
provinces have therefore little' cause for complaint if the total assessed 
income figure was taken as the basis and not personal income. The 
industrial provinces would be getting only about one-half of income-tax 
revenue whereas the agricultural provinces would get the whole of land 
revenue. In the circumstances, it is proposed that the basis should be 
total assessed and not personal income. The inclusion of super-tax 
and the taking of total assessed income as the basis of division are two 
necessary modifications in the proposal of the Taxation Committee to 
divide^ncome-tax. 

It has been stated above that the case of the super-tax on companies 
should be treated separately. The imme super-tax ” for this levy is 
not entirely accurate. In India it is a tax at a flat rate on business 
profits above a certain sum. It is levied at one anna per rupee of 
assessed income of companies over Rs. 50,000. It is not therefore a 
proper income-tax but is a business profits tax. As it pertains entirely 
to companies and as it is recognised that many companies carry on 
nation-wide activities, it is therefore argued that the whole of this tax 
should be credited to the Central Government. It cannot be denied 
that there is something to be said from this point of view. But after 
all the income from companies is really the income of shareholders, and 
as has been argued above, the majority of the shareholders reside in the 
indogtrial provinces where the oom|>anieB are assessed. In the circum- 
ftanoesi it would not be fair to tbemdustrial provinces to eentralsse iba 
JWhifle of the oompanieB profits tax. 
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Ab xegardB income-tax, our ptopo^ therefore is to a share of the 
tax oil totu assessed incmne ; i.e., a diare of the total leventie collected. 

is an arrangement whk^ is eminently piaotioable and the merits 
and demerits of which are patoit on the very face of it. There are less 
chances of differences between the Qovemment of India and the Provin- 
cial Gfovenunents, as the test of accuracy is objective the total tax 
collected. The basiB of personal income-tax, as pointy out above, 
though theoretically justifiable, is practically unsuitable. 

28. Before completing the theoretically correct distribution of taxes, 
it is desirable to confer the new taxes which are 
likely to bo levied in India. The Taxation Conft- 
LiviaD iH u. mittee have discussed two or three such important 
taxes which we may refer to here. 

D%Uy on tobacco . — ^The proposal of the Taxation Committee as regar<^ 
tobacco is to put an excise duty on locally made cigarettes and pipe\ 
tobacco, and an indirect excise by way of a vend-fee through a system 
of licensing in the case of country tobacco. It may be stated that the 
excise duty in the case of cigarette and pipe tobacco 8hould\follow the 
usual rule of all excises for revenue purposes ; t.e., the receipt should 
be allocated to the Central Government. As regards the vend-fee on 
country-made tobacco, administrative convenience requires that it 
should be allotted to the Provinces. If the licensing of shops is to be 
carried out properly, and if the supervision is to be efficient, then the 
administration must be under the control^f the provincial Gk>vernments. 
Because of this reason the vend-fee may be assigned to the provinces. 

Death diUies . — ^Death duties at present are a small item of revenue 
included under Stamp revenue. As they are at present, the receipts 
should be allocated to the provinces. Later on, however, if death 
duties are to be brought into line i^th similar duties in other countries, 
then the administration would have to be on the same system as that 
of the income-tax. There is a great deal to be said for assigning the 
administration of death duties to the Income-tax Department. In 
England that is the system followed. The administration of succession 
duties would then have to be central. The rates also in the^interest of 
uniformity must be fixed by central legislation. In these circumstances 
it would be desirable that a share of the proceeds of death duties should 
be allocated to the Central Qovemment. Under the present Scheduled 
Tax Rules/ the proceeds are wholly allocated to the provinces. But 
when death duties of the type existing in other countries are introduced 
in this country, it is desuable in the interest of efficient administration 
and uniformity of rates that a certain ]^roportton of the proceeds diould 
be allocated to the Central Government. What that share should be 
is a matter to dedsion later. 

Inoom-tax on Agricyttural /ncome.— The third proposal, whichi 
however, has not been strongly supported by the Taxation Pommittee, 
ih^tof income-tax on agriodturai incomes. This is really a type of 
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inoome-taz and aa si;icli both its administration and division of proceeds 
shonld follow that of income-tax. 

There are certain other minor new taxes which need not be considered 
here as they will not afiect the problem materially. 

29. The discussion in the above paragraphs indicated the lines and 

principles on whi^ the new financial settlement 

Lnmmovs or the ehould be based. It is not practicable, however, 
FBOBLEM. merely to rely on these principles in framing a 

settlement. As the Joint Report remarked, we have not a clean slate 
lo write upon. There are certain limitations of the problem which must 
be considered before a new settlement is propo^. The first such 
limitation which has to be recognised is that any change in the distribu- 
tion of the heads of revenue must not be so arranged as to reduce the 
sum total of the present provincial revenues. No proposal which 
materially reduces the revenues of one or more provinces would have 
any change of acceptance by those provinces. Apart from this the 
administration of the provinces is based on existing revenues. To reduce 
these would lead to fij^ncial embarrassment and would lead to strong 
opposition from those piMmces. No province can reasonably be expected 
to accept a proposal whici. materially diminishes its existing revenues. 
Considerations of practicak/..ity, therefore, require that any proposed 
change should not afiect the various provinces adversely as compared 
with their present financial position. From this it follows that any 
gain which any of the provinces proposes to have by the new settlement 
must be at the cost of the Government of India. In other words any 
proposal for a new settlement must be so framed as to secure a share of 
the revenue ot the Government of India, either present or future, for 
the provinces. Even here, however, there is a clear limitation. As 
in the case of the provinces so also in the case of the Government of 
India, existing revenues cannot be materially reduced without causing 
embarrassment. It is necessary that the Government of India should 
have adequate resources for its present commitments and should also 
have a normal rate of growth in its revenues. This limitation means 
that any gain to the provinces which a new settlement may propose to 
give must be at the cost of the future surplus of the Government of 
India. In other words a new settlement can only divert a share of the 
future surpluses of the Government of India to the provincial Govern- 
ments. These limitations must clearly be recognised before making 
any new proposal. 


Proposals for a new financial settlement 

30. Having discussed the principles which ought to underlie any fair 
settlement between the Government of India and the provinces afid 
after considering the limitations involved in the problem, we may 
attempt to formulate our proposals for improving the present financial 
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settleme&t. Before discuBsi^ tlie various alteisative proposals we .may 
briefly enumerate the balancmg factors. These balancing facton are 


(1) the Buper-tax on companies ; 

(2) the non- judicial stamps which were proposed to be centralised 

by the Finance Members’ Conference of 1926 ; 

(6) the provincial receipts from opium ; 

(4) the receipts from excise duty on foreign liquor; 

(5) the new duty on tobacco ; 

(6) the succession duties. 

As regards the last two, we need not consider them except wh|ni 
suggesting methods of making up the deflcit in the Gk)vemment bf 
India’s budget caused by the new proposals. As regards provinoiil 
receipts from opium and excise duty on foreign liquor, the Govemme^ 
of India have come to the conclusion that for administrative reasons 
these duties must remain provincial. (Vide (Government of India,; 
Finance Department, letters of 30th June 1926 and 13th August 1926.) 
These two balancmg factors cannot, therefore, be used and the only 
factors which remain, therefore, are the super-tax on companies* profits 
and non-judicial stamps. As regards the super-tax on companies, as 
we have already pointed out, it is of the same nature as Income-tax 
proper and we cannot, therefore, agree to surrender this wholly to the 
Government of India. Gur proposal, therefore, is to claim a half share 
of the total taxes on incomes and surrender the items of revenue under 
non- judicial stamps which the Gonference of Financial Bepresentatives 
proposed to be centralised. This would mean that the provinces would 
surrender Bs. 137 lakhs (in 1925-26) to the Oovemment of India and 
get a half share of Income-tax, i.e., Bs. 769 lakhs. The Government of 
India paid imder Devolution Buie 15 Bs. 26 lakhs in 1925-26. The 
net deficit to the (Government of India would, therefore, be Bs. flOsfi 
lakhs. (Please see Statement No. Ill attached.) The sums gained by^ 
the various provinces under the proposal would be as follows : — 


Madras 

. . 

.. 42-22 

Bombay 


.. 137-25 

Bengal 


.. 254-80 

United Provinces 


.. 33-25 

Punjab 


.. 22-71 

Burma 


,.. 76-74 

Bihar and Orissa 


.. 15-83 

Central Provinces 


.. 16*39 

Assam 


6*58 


lakhs 


From these figures it will be seen that all the provinces gain under this 
arrangement ; and none of them therefore would have any oansa, if^ 
eomphdnt. 
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31. It liaB been stated above that the excise duty on tobacco should 
Muthom or ^ allocated to the Government of India. It is 
xAxiNo VP THE difficult to estimate the revenue that can be derived 
from an excise duty on tobacco. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee which went into the problem 
pointed out that wherever the system existed — in French India or 
Indian States — ^the revenue from this source was a substantial figure. 
The Committee had computed that the return in revenue from tobacco 
varied from 2 *2 annas per head in Patiala, 3 annas a head in French 
India, to 6 annas a head in Nawanagar and 8*1 annas a head in 
Travancore. The Committee remarked that some idea may be gained 
of the possible revenue effects of introducing a similar system in 
British India when it is remembered that one anna per head on the 
population of British India would give a revenue of 164 lakhs. It is 
not possible to prepare separate estimates for excise duty on cigarettes 
and pipe tobacco manufactured in India and the vend-fee from other 
types of tobacco. It has been suggested above that the vend-fee 
should be assigned to the provinces, and the excise duty to the central 
Government. There is no doubt that this would give the GOvemment of 
India a substantial source of revenue. Assuming that dhe available 
revenue per head in British India was 4 annas, the total duty on tobacco 
would amount to a substantial sum of 6 crores. Even at a lesser rate of 
3 or 2 annas it would amount to 4| or 3 crores. A share of this would be 
due to the excise duty on cigarettes and pipe tobacco manufactured in 
India. There is no reason also why. a certain proportion of vend-fee 
should not also be assigned to the Government of India. That would 
serve as a balancing factor in order to make up the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India. As a rough estimate, therefore, it may be safely concluded 
that if the m^jor portion of the duty on tobacco was assigned to the 
Government of India, a sum of 2 to 3 crores would become available for 
that Government. 

The second method by which the deficit may also be reduced would be 
either an increase in the rates of Customs duties or else the normal growth 
of Customs revenue may also help in the same direction. The Customs 
revenue in the last seven years has increased from 30 to 50 crores ; and 
it still has some capacity for growth owing to the increase in International 
trade. An increase in the next two or three years of 2 or 3 crores seems 
a reasonable increase to expect. This sum, apart from any increase in 
Customs duties, would help in reducing the Government of India’s deficit. 
The third way in which the Government of India’s deficit is likely to 
be reduced is the growth of income-tax revenue. At present the income- 
tax revenue is somewhere about 16 to 17 crores. In 1921 it was 22 crores. 
It is recognised that except in the Jute industiy tlwe has been general 
industrial depression. With the advent of norm^ times, income-tax 
revenue is sure to grow to a more substantial figure. If the 1921 figure 
be considered excesdive, an increase of 3 or 4 croree over the pmnt 
figure is quite probable as soon as normal times axe reached, ijus will 


See 

Ststenent 
No. IV. 
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beevide^^ifweexammetheiiiooine-tufigiimof Bom^ Atj^meat 
tbe ’totii income-tax revenue in Bombay is cioiee or kw. In 1920-24 
it was 5 ctotes and more ; and in 1921-22 it was nearly 8 czoxes. It ie 
recognised that Bombay is at the bottom of depression. In normal times 
^e revenue in Bombay mi^t certainly increase by a ooupk of crDtes. 
'^hi^vniU show that there is &6ly to be an increase of atleast 2 or 8 oroms 
in imWi lb -tax rev^ue. Of oouiae under this arrangement the Govern- 
ment of India would get only b|^of the increase. But this half which 
may be a oiore or two would help indiminishing the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

It has been remarked above that dea^ duties were levied on the 
model as in foreign countries, a shaje of them will have to be given to^e 
central Government. Death duties of the magnitude existing in o,t&er 
countries will jmdoubtedly produce substantial sums in India. £ v€lh 
present insignificant death duties on a very small proportion of the popula- 
tion produced in the whole ei India in l'923-24 nearly 36 lakhs of tupee^ 
The rate of duty was only between 2 to 5 or 6 per cent, and applied only 
to Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Parsees, and those Mahomedans and Hindus, 
who made a will. If the death duties were at rates commensurate with 
those in foreign countries and applied to all classes of people and wealthy 
then the revenue under this head would be very substantial, as can be 
judged by the experience of every country. If a share of this revenue 
were assigned to central Government tl^t would also help in reducing 

the central deficit. It may be remarked, however, that these duties 
eiteMjot be introduced hurriedly and would take time before they became 
reidfy productive. 

To sum up : It seems reasonable to assume that the Government of 
India’s deficit would soon be wiped out by the normal increase in Customs 
and Income-tax revenues and the levying of the tobacco duty, and the 
process would be assured by the introduction at an early date of death 
duties. The problem of meeting the Government of India’s deficit is 
not therefore insurmountable. Before, however, the duly on tobacco 
begins to function, and the total expected increases in Customs and 
Income-tax revenue materialise, there will, it is anticipated, be a deficit 
in the Government of India’s budget. To meet this a pro rata contri-* 
bution must be taken from the provinces in proportion to their net gain 
under the new settlement. This contribution* if levied, riiould be remitted 
as soon as new taxation or growth in the old heads of revenue wipes out 
the deficit in the Government of India’s budget. 
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STATEMENT No, I 

Provincial RvcctfUfrom Opium and Exeiae duty on Foreign lAptor in 1 ^ 5*20 


(In thousands of Bupoes) 


Proyinges 

Opium 

Excise duty 
on foreign 
liquor 

, « 

Madras . . ... 

23,70 

11,62 

Bombay .. .. < 

10,08 

26,03 

Bengal , . ^ . 

33.13 

14,74 

United Provinces . . 

15,46 

0,51 

Punjab 

22,79 

14,60 

Burma . . . . ' ' . . ^ 

29,76 

11,00 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . ' 

21,68 

71 

Central Provinces and Berar 

30,79* 

2,64 

Assam 

0 

32,05 

19 


2,30,23 

01,03 


statement No. II 


Super.Tax on Companiee 


(In thousAnds of Rupees) 


Provinces 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

V 

1924^26 

1925-26 

Madras 


16,77 

23,60 

15,36 

15,15 

Bombay 

2,12,02 

1,60,79 

96,06 

51,37 

38,97 

Bengal 


1,22,06 

1,29,83 

1,20,16 

1,40,13 

United Provinces 


20,23 

15,34 

11,30 

12.12 

Punjab . t 


2,99 

5,21 

3,86 

4,93 

Burma . . 


, 39,36 

14,46 ; 

43,49 1 

50,38 

Bihar and Orissa 


80 ' 

39 : 

93 

16 

Central Provinces and Berar. 


7,28 

6,34 ! 

5,65 

4,68 

Assam 


91 

4,68 1 

1 

10,04 

8,02 

1 

, 

! 8,80,74 

3,3637 

2,62,15 

a.T4^ 


iinsS5SA«-4 
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Chapteb X — Proposals 
{Financial Proposals^ 
STATEMENT No. Ill 
(In thousands of Rupees) 




Total tai^eB 



No. 

Provincefl 

on income in- 
cluding 
super-tax 

Half of 
column 2 

Provincial 
share under 
Devolution 



oom panics 


Rule 16 



2 

3 


1 

Madras 

1,46,66 

72,83 

r 

\ 

4,27 \ 

2 

i Bombay . . 

3,60,49 

1,76,26 

3 

Bengal 

6,93,60 

2,96,80 


4 

United Provinces 

80,66 

40,28 

3 

6 

Punjab 

69,06 

34,63 

3,82 

6 

Burma 

1,96,32 

97,66 

8,92 

7 

Bihar and Orissa 

39,47 

19,74 

2,41 

S 

Central Provinces and Berar 

39,60 

19,76 

1,36 

9 

Assam 

24,33 

12,17 

6,29 







Total 

16,37,99 

7,69,01 

26,10 


No. 

Provinces 

1 

Net gain 
. to 

provinces 
col. 3 
— col. 4 

6 

Revenue from 
certain 
(Commercial) 
Non -Judicial 
Stamps 

6 

Net gain or 
loss to provin- 
ces if certain 
Non- Judicial 
stamps are 
surrendered in 
return for 
half of income- 
tax oul. 6 
— col. 6 

7 

t 

Madras ... . . . . ; 

68,66 

26,34 

42,22 

2 

Bombay r. 

1,76,26 

38,00 

1,37,26 

3 

Bengal 

2,96,80 

42,00 

2,54,80 

4 

United Provinces . . . . I 

40,25 

7,00 . 

33.26 

5 

Punjab 

30,71 

. 8,00 

. 22,71. 

6 

Burma 

88,74 > 

12,00 

76,74 

7 

Bihar and Orissa 

37,33 

1,60 

16,83 

8 

Central Provinces and Berar 

18,39 

2,00 

16,39 

0 

Assam 

6,88 

30 

6,68 


Total . . 

, 

7,42,91 

1,37,14 

6,06,77 


Figuios xefer to 1026-^26 
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Ohafteb X — Proposals 
{Financial ProposaU) 
STATBMBNl? No. IV 
Avenue from Customs and Income-Tax 
(Lakhs of rupees) 


1 

Year 

Receipt from 
Customs 

Total receipt 
from Income- 
tax (including 
SuiKjr-tax) 

1921-22 

31.4^ 

22,17 

1922-23 

41,36 

< 18,14 

1923-24 

39,70 

I 18,49 

1924-25 

46,75 

16,21 

1926-26 

47,78 

1 16,12 

1926-27 

47,70 

16,13 

1927-28 , . . . . . 1 

48,73 

17,26 


STATEMENT No. V 
(Lakhs of rupees) 


Province® 

Gain to 
provinces If 
certain non- 
judlciai stamps 
(ire Burrenderoti 
in return for 
half Irjoome- 
tax and siiper- 
taix 

ISctgainto 
provinces if 

4 out trf tlio 0 
croroH dcflcll is 
dintritiuted 
jito rata 
according 
to the gain Id 
column 2 

Net |E|Hin to 
provinces If 

8 out of the 6 
crorea deficit is 
distributed 
pro rata 
according 
to Uie gain in 
column 2 

Net gain to 
prpvlnoeB if 

2 out of the 6 
crores deficit ia 
distributed 
pro rata 
aoenrdlng 
to the gain in 
column 2 

Net gain to 
provlnoea if 

1 put of 6 
crores deficit la 
dl'ttrlbutod 
pro raia 
acocsrdlng 
to the gain in 
column 2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

HAdios . . 

42-22 

14-07 

21* -11 

23 -16 

86-18 

Boinbny . . 

W7-26 

45-75 

68-68 

01-60 

114-88 

Bengal . . 

2M-80 

84-03 

127-40 

160-87 1 

218-88 

United Provinces . 

1 S8-25 

11-08 

16-68 

22-17 

1 

87-70 

Punlub . . 

22-71 

7-67 

11-86 

15-14 1 

18-78 

fiurina . . 

76-74 

16-68 

88-80 

61-10 1 

68-06 

Bihar and Orissa 

16-83 

6-28 

7-92 

10-56 j 

18-19 

Central Provinoee . . 

ie- 9 » 

5-40 

8-10 

10-08 ' 

1 

18*66 

AMam 

,6-68 

*•» 

8*20 

4-30 1 

6-48 

1 

606-77 

201-61 i 

, 1 

802-02 

408-86 

604-60 


^c(i.-^7i^fMlaeolumii $«0an on ths swumptlon that the Oovanunmt of Indl* dfidt li rengblf 
toms. 
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Ohafieb X— PbopobaiiS 


{Separation of Audit and Accounts and of Provinoidl balances) 


dXPABATION OF 

Audit and Aooounts 

AND OF PbOVINOIAL 
BALAN01ES. 


32. The EeformB Enquiiy Committee stated in 1924 that appreciable 
further advance towards autonomy in provincial 
finances depended on the separation of provincial 
balances from the balances of the Gk)vemment of 
India. "With a view to achieve this end they ex- 
pressed their interest in the experiments of separa- 
tion of audit from accounts which were being investigated and carried 
out by the Government of India. In their despatch No. 16 of 12th 
November 1925 to the Secretary of State, the Government of India endors- 
ed fully the Committee’s recommendations on this point. They however 
emphasised the point that separation of accounts from audit must precede 
a separation of provincial balances from central balances. The local 
Governments canne^t be entrusted with the control of their own finances 
(i.e., ways and means operations) until it is C/ertain that it is possible to 
evolve a scheme under which they will maintain their own accounts and 
take upon themselves the multifarious duties of a domestic nature which 
are now performed for them by the department of the Auditor General; 
The Government of India remarked that autonomy will be rudimentary 
BO long as the local Governments exercise no sort of control over the 
agency which carries out these functions (m their behalf. The separation 
of audit and accounts is the natural corullary of any scheme of provincial 
financial autonomy. Mr. Jukes, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Finance Department, in his written evidence before the Reforms 
Committee stated that — 


** It is almost an axiom that an authority which is responsible for the expenditure of 
ocmsiderable sums of money should also be responsible for accounting for that expenditure. 
Ite autonomy must remain in a very rudimentary stage as long as it has no sort of control 
over the agency which compiles its accounts. It is, therefore, represented that if any 
degree of advance in the financial autonomy of the provinces is to be made, the first step 
dbould be the transfer to the local Governments ol the responsibility for maintaining 

their own accounts The position as regards the audit 

of accounts is entirely different. So long as the British Parliament and the Secretary 
of State retain any mcaenre of financial control over the administration of local Govern- 
ments, they 'will necessarily require the assistance of an audit staff entirely independent 

of the provincial authorities Even, therefore, if the compilation of 

their accounts is handed over to the provinces, it is essential that audit should remain a 
central subject. ^ This entails a sc^iaration of accounts from audit and the entrusting of 
these two functions to different agencies.** 

The Government of Bombay agree entirely with these remarks and 
recommend the separation of accoimts from audit, the subordination of 
accounts to the local Governments, and the separation of provincial 
balances from the balances of the Government of India as ultimately 
essential to provincial financial autonomy. 


Control of the Oov^nment of India 
33. The Govemmeut of Bombay have no cause for complaint against 
CoNTBOL OF THB f^ho Tuks about the borrowing powers of the local 
Govnhnmbnt of Government. With regard tp the rules governing the 
boSbowimo^* FowEM Provincial Loan Fund, the Government of Bombay 
OF THB LooAx suggost that the rule providing for the charging of 
Qovbbnmbnt* a quarter per cent, above the stsmdard imte of interest 
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on advances made to local Governments for unproductive expenditure 
should be done away with. The Government of India have full authority 
over the local Governments and require full detaik of all proposed capital 
expenditure before sanctioning a loan. No deterrent is, therefore, really 
needed and the extra interest charged has the unfortunate efiect of making 
the unproductive expenditure— which is ex hypothesi necessary and 
desirable or it would not be sanctioned— yet more unproductive. They 
are also of opinion that the rule which requires that loans for 
unproductive purposes should not be below Bs. 5 lakhs should not apply 
to loans in connection with the Forest Department. That department 
is partly a commercial concern and partly an administrative body. 
It is ifficult,' if not impossible, to treat the department entirely 
SB a commercial department and to maintain commercial accounts. 
^Vhile it is not possible to say in respect of certain expenditure that it 
is definitely productive in the sense that the expenditure can be proved 
to produce a given return, yet there is no doubt that on the whole the 
Forest Department is definitely productive. There is no valid reason 
why on the technical ground that a given percentage of profit irom a 
given capital expenditure on a particular scheme cannot proved the 
Government should be restrained from borrowing for capital expenditure 
on forest works without which there can be no efficient exploitation. 







